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^* Recit  cultus  pectora  roborant'" 

Editorial   Notes 

At  the  com.mencement  of  a  new  school  year  the 
editor's  thoughts  are  with  the  hundreds  of  young 
teachers  who,  on  opening  day,  will  for  the  first  tim.e 
assu  Tie  responsibility  for  their  own  schools  and  classes.  Whether  they 
will  keep  out  of  the  "ruts",  whether  they  will  avoid  being  m.erely 
"average"  teachers,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  first  year's  work,  and 
the  first  year  depends  greatly  on  the  first  week,  the  first  week  on  the 
first  day,  and  the  first  day  on—  adequate  preparation.  May  these  young 
teachers  be  cool  and  collected,  aggressive  and  fearless,  cheerful,  confident 
and  resourceful! 

„  "Two  months  is  too  long  to  loaf"  (not  a  bad  sentence, 

oummer  ,       ,  ^  .  ,  ,  . 

p  by  the  way,  tor  an  exercise  on  homonyms)  is,  presum- 

ably, the  m.otto  of  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  Canada 
who  spent  all  of  July  and  part  of  August  taking  summer  courses  at 
centres  in  the  various  Provinces.  Summer  schools  were  well  attended 
this  year,  as  they  have  been  for  several  years,  because  intelligent  teachers 
know  that  improved  qualifications  mean  not  only  better  positions  and 
better  salaries,  but  also  better  equipm.ent  for  doing  the  same  work  in  a 
better  way.  The  teacher  who  (provided  those  much-maligned  "nerves" 
have  been  kept  in  firm,  and  wise  control)  spends  five  or  six  weeks  in  a 
sum.mer  school  and  three,  or  two,  weeks  in  holidaying,  is  fresher,  more 
confident,  better  able  for  the  year's  work  than  the  one  who  has  spent 
most  of  the  time  for  eight  weeks  in  a  hammock  reading  interminable 
fiction. 

--  Readers   of   The   School   are   asked    to   note    this 

-  ,  ,  journal's  new  address — Extension  Office,  University  of 

Toronto,  Toronto.  Apart  from  this  there  is  no  other 
change  (except  that  the  m.agazine  will  be  better  than  ever)';  the  editorial 
and  business  management  is  under  the  control  of  the  staff  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  (formerly  the  Toronto  Faculty  of  Education). 
The  change  is  in  name  only,  not  in  personnel. 
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__.  What  will  teachers  of  Canadian  history  think  of  the 

_      .      ,  following  paragraph,  quoted  from  The  Canadian  His- 

torical Review  (University  of  Toronto)? 
"History  revisions  are  seldom  popular.  Few  people  like  to  be  told 
that  Wolfe  did  not  recite  the  lines  from  Gray's  Elegy  as  he  floated  down 
to  the  Foulon  on  the  night  before  the  battle  at  the  Plains  of  Abraham^ 
or  that  Brock  did  not  say,  as  he  fell  at  Queenston  Heights,  "Push  on, 
brave  York  Volunteers".  These  hoary  myths,  though  repeatedly  dis- 
credited, show  an  astonishing  vitality.  Yet,  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
reproach,  'Anything  but  history,  for  history  must  be  false',  is  to  be 
removed,  the  accepted  version  of  history  must  be  constantly  revised 
and  kept  up  to  date  in  the  light  of  recent  researches,  without  regard  for 
cherished  misconceptions  or  for  the  picturesqueness  of  the  discarded 
details". 

_     p       »   ,  The   National   Safety   Council    (Chicago)    has   com- 

menced the  publication  of  a  weekly  magazine,  entitled 
National  Safety  News,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  "School  Safety". 

Pupils  in  schools  have  in  all  ages  been  taught,  warned,  and  evert 
threatened,  to  avoid  errors  in  their  written  exercises  and  in  their  lessons 
generally  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  necessity  of  avoiding  errors  which 
may  lead  to  physical  accidents  has  even  been  brought  to  their  attention. 

__     ,    „  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  "spare  hours", 

,      -iXT'    +  ^^    y°^    have    any,    during    the    coming    winter?     The 

University  of  Toronto  offers  correspondence  courses  irt 
the  work  for  Normal  Entrance,  Faculty  Entrance,  and  commercial 
certificates,  also  for  the  general  course  in  Arts.  If  you  wish  to  make 
your  leisure  time  "count"  in  improved  qualifications,  write  the  Director 
of  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto,  for  information.  All 
enquiries  will  be  answered  by  return  mail;  prompt  and  efficient  service 
will  be  rendered  those  taking  the  work. 

„  The  School,  having  inveighed  frequently  against  the 

-J.         1   A  .  practice  of  teaching  "counties  and  county  towns"  by 

rote,  takes  pleasure  in  quo15ng  the  following  paragraph. 
from  The  Teacher's  World,  London,  England: 

"A  business  man  was  complaining  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  could 
not  find  a  junior  clerk  who  was  able  to  say  off-hand  in  which  county- 
certain  towns  are  situated.  Apparently  he  carries  on  his  business — -or 
at  least  the  advertising  and  sales  branch — on  a  territorial  or  county 
basis,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  have  papers  filed  on  this 
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system.  Naturally,  he  is  annoyed  when  he  finds  the  young  clerk  putting 
the  Bristol  correspondence  under  the  Worcestershire  heading.  Certainly 
this  would  have  been  unwarrantable  in  the  old  days,  when  we  learnt  by 
heart  the  names  of  all  the  counties  and  of  their  chief  towns.  I  gather 
that  the  modern  geography  takes  little  note  of  such  details,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  remind  my  business  friend  that  he  could  hardly  expect  the 
schools  to  provide  for  his  particular  scheme  of  filing  documents.  He 
should  either  adopt  a  different  system  or  engage  his  new  recruits  on 
the  promise  that  they  will  learn  the  towns  and  counties  within  a  specifi.ed 
period.  There  are  m.any  facts  about  Liverpool  which  are  of  greater 
importance  educationally  than  the  fact  that  it  is  in  Lancashire." 
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HAMILTON  has  grown  and  is  growing;  hence,  the  num.ber  of 
schools  and  of  pupils  has  so  greatly  increased  as  to  render  an 
augm.entation  of  the  inspectoral  stafT  necessary.  To  that  staff, 
which  for  som.e  years  has  con- 
sisted of  Inspectors  Ballard  and 
Gill,  Mr.  F.  E.  Perney,  B.A., 
B.Paed.,  has  been  added. 

The  new  Inspector  comes  of 
U.E.  Loyalist  stock  and  was  born 
in  the  township  of  Townshend, 
County  of  Norfolk,  Ontario.  The 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  on  his  father's  farm..  He 
then  attended  Port  Dover  High 
School  (when  Principal  R.  A. 
Barron  and  Dr.  Pakenham.  con- 
stituted the  entire  staff)  and 
secured  his  Junior  Leaving  certi- 
ficate. At  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute  he  studied,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Mr.  J.  B.  Turner, 
and  Inspector  W.  H.  Elliott,  for  his  Senior  Leaving  certificate.  Later, 
by  extra-mural  study,  he  obtained  his  B.A.  degree  from  Queen's 
University  in  1C02,  and  the  degree  of  B.Paed.  in  H)l(). 


F.  E.  PiikM.v,  B.A.,  B.P.BD. 
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For  his  professional  education  Mr.  Perney  look  the  usual  courses 
at  Simcoe  Model  School,  at  Ottawa  Normal  School  (under  the  late 
Dr.  McCabe  and  the  late  William.  Scott)  and  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
Toronto.  His  inspector's  certificate  was  granted  by  the  Departm.ent  of 
Education  in  1916. 

Mr.  Perney  has  had  literally  "all  kinds"  of  public  school  experience 
— teacher  of  a  rural  school  in  Wentworth  County,  Principal  of  a  two- 
roomed  school  at  Stoney  Creek,  Principal  of  Norwood  County  Model 
School,  English  master  in  Hamilton  Normal  School  for  three  years. 

But  other  honours  and  distinctions  have  been  his— m_ember  of  the 
Ottawa  Public  Library  Board,  member  of  Ottawa  City  Council  (a  rare 
distinction,  indeed,  for  a  teacher!),  past  president  of  the  Ottawa  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  Ottawa  Principals'  Association,  delegated  by  the 
Ottawa  Public  School  Board  in  1908  to  visit  and  report  upon  educational 
institutions  in -England  and  Scotland. 

Altogether,  Inspector  Perney  comes  to  his  new  duties  with  a  rich 
fund  of  knowledge  and  of  experience,  as  well  as  an  ample  supply  of 
energy,  which  should  mean  the  best  of  equipment  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken.  W.  J.  D. 


George  E.  Pentland,  M.A.,  recently  appointed  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  one  of  the  inspectoral  districts  of  Northern  Ontario,  taught, 
for  five  years,  a  rural  school  in  the  valley  of  the  Beaver  river,  in  the 
Cou  nty  of  Grey,  Ontario.  He  then  studied  in  Collingwood  Collegiate 
Ins  titute  for  the  three  academic  certificates  of  that  time.  His  pro- 
fessional course  at  the  Ontario  Normal  College,  Hamilton,  followed. 

While  teaching  Continuation  Schools  in  Plattsville  and  in  Norwich, 
Mr.  Pentland  took  his  B.A.  degree  from  Queen's  L^niversity  by  extra- 
mural study,  attending  later  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  specialist 
standing  in  mathematics.  Since  then  he  has  secured  a  certificate  as 
specialist  in  physical  culture  and  also  an  interm.ediate  certificate  in 
agriculture.  For  a  year  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Stratford  Collegiate 
Institute  and  for  four  years  was  Principal  of  Beamsville  High  School 
before  going  overseas  with  the  86th  Machine  Gun  Battalion — ^he  was 
not  privileged  to  proceed  to  France".  On  returning  from  overseas,  the 
new  Inspector  was  Principal  for  two  years  of  \"ankleek  Hill  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Inspector  Pentland's  experience  and  training  should  be  of  excellent 
service  to  him  in  solving  the  special  problems  presented  by  educational 
conditions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province. 

W.  J.  D. 


Nature  Study  for  September' 

A.    J.    MADILL,    B.A. 

Normal  School,    Peterboiough 


Garden 
Flowers  and 
Plants 


On  the  opening  of  school  in 

September    the    teacher    might 

look  o\'er  the  flower  beds  and 

the  school   garden  to  see  what 

flowers  and  plants  are  available  for  nature  study 

lessons.     Sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  pansies,  and 

other   flowers   are   very   suitable;     if  these   are 

lacking  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  some 

weeds  in  the  garden,  along  the  roadside,  or  in 

neighbouring  fields,  that  would  serve  very  well 

for  plant  study.     The  home  gardens  and   the 

flower  beds  around  some  of  the  homes  in  the 

vicinity  should  also  yield  abundant  material. 


The 
Nasturtium 


*The  illustrations  in 
by  Anna  B.  Comstock. 


As  the  nasturtium  is  one  of 
the  flowers  that  is  usually  ob- 
tainable, being  foudd  in  so  many 
flower  gardens  at  this  time  of  year,  it  is  the  one 
that  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  article.  Because 
of  its  beauty  and  distinctive  features  it  should 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  most  of  the  children. 

Habitat. — The  nasturtium  is  a  native  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  but  since  the  plant  is  attractive 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  moist,  sunny  place, 
under     ordinary    conditions,     it    is    cultivated 

this  article  r re  reproduced  frcm  the  Handbook  of  Nature  Study 
(MLdtlland  &  Stewart,  Tcronto). 
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in  nearly  all  parts  of  Canada.  Being  an  annual,  its  roots  are  not  buried 
deeply  in  the  soil;  the  numerous  white  fibres  spread  out  in  all  directions 
from  the  one  or  more  main  tap-like  roots. 

Stem. — The  stem  is  succulent,  nearly  round,  smooth,  and,  if  of  the 
climbing  variety,  usually  twisted  around  some  string,  wire,  or  other 
support.  If  no  support  is  present  it  becomes  more  sturdy  in  order  to 
lift  some  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  a  short  distance  above  the  ground. 

Leaf. — The  leaf  is  nearly  round,  of  a  bright  green  above,  lighter 
beneath,  and  has  the  petiole  attached  near  the  centre  of  the  blade. 
The  leaves  are  thus  shield-shaped  (peltate)  and  are  well  adapted,  when 
overlapping,  for  protecting  the  ripening  seeds  from  the  hot  sun  and  from 
the  observation  of  animals  that  might  be  ready  to  destroy  them.  The 
petiole  is  peculiar  in  that  it  will  often  coil  around  a  support,  in  this  way 
taking  the  place  of  the  tendrils  or  other  means  of  clinging  found  in  other 
climbers. 

Flower.— It  is 
when  we  come 
to  the  fiower, 
however,  that 
we  find  the  most 
interesting  part 
of  the  nasturt- 
ium. The  large, 
variously-col- 
oured, some- 
what bell-shap- 
ed flowers,  jut- 
ting beyond  the 
leaves,  present 
a  pleasing  pic- 
ture. The  five 
sepals,  coloured 

like  a  corolla,  are  joined  at  the  base,  one  of  them  projecting  into  a  long  spur, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  sweet,  honey-like  nectar.  Upon  the  calyx, 
around  the  opening  of  the  spur,  are  the  petals,  five  in  number.  Two 
of  these  above  the  spur  have  lines  running  towards  its  mouth;  these, 
with  similar  marks  upon  the  calyx,  serve  as  guide  lines  to  the  bees, 
butterflies,  and  hummingbirds  which  visit  the  spur  for  the  sweet  liquid 
it  contains.  The  three  lower  petals  are  dilTerent  in  shape  from  the 
upper  ones,  having  a  broad  part  at  the  outer  end,  then  a  fringe  of  stiff 
hairs  and  a  narrow  part  before  it  is  attached  to  the  calyx.  These  hairs 
and  narrow  bridges  form  a  partial  barrier  against  the  visits  of  small 
bees,  flies,  and  ants  that  might  attem.pt  to  rob  the  nasturtium  of  its 


Nailiirltiim  flower  in  early  stage  of  blossomitig.  Note  the 
anthers  lijlcd  in  the  path  to  the  -nectar  which  is  indicated 
by  the  arrow.      The  closed  stigma  is  shown  deflected  at  a. 

The  same  farer  in  later  stage;  the  anthers  are  empty  and 
deflected.      The  stigma  is  raised  (a)  in  the  nectar  path. 
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nectar  without  in  return  performing  the  good  offices  of  carrying  the 
pollen  to  another  flower.  Another  adaptation  designed  to  provide  for 
this  cross-pollination  is  seen  in  the  way  some  of  the  eight  stamens,  when 
ready  to  discharge  their  pollen,  lift  up  one,  two,  or  more  anthers  at  a 
time,  and  stand  as  sentinels  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  spur.  These 
withering,  others  take  their  places,  dusting  the  insect  visitors  until  all 
pollen  is  shed.  The  pistil  then  raises  its  three  stigmas  across  the  path 
to  receive  the  pollen  from  other  flowers.  This  cross-pollination  insures 
better  and  more  productive  seed  as  well  as  greater  variability  in  the  off- 
spring. When  the  flower  withers,  the  straight  stem  upon  which  it 
grew  shortens  by  coiling  itself  in  a  spiral  and  draws  the  two  or  three 
developing  seeds  back  under  the  protecting  leaves,  where,  unmolested, 
they  may  come  to  full  maturity. 

■KT  ±.    J.    J.-U  For  classroom  study  of  the  nasturtium  it  would  be 

Note  to  the  ,,       ,  i     r  n      •  •  ,        ,    r 

_       ,  well  to  have  the  lollowmg  material  ready  tor  use. 

Material. — A    leaf  and   a   flower   for  each   pupi),   a 

complete  plant  in  a  flower-pot,  several  additional  flowers  and  leaves, 

and  vessels  of  water  for  bouquets. 

Have  the  pupils  note  the  climbing  or  spreading  habit  of  the  stem. 
Questions  similar  to  the  following  might  be  asked  regarding  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Development. — What  is  the  colour  of  the  leaf?  Its  shape?  Size? 
Why  is  it  shield-shaped?  What  is  its  appearance  under  water?  (Sil- 
very.) What  is  the  taste  of  the  petiole  or  of  the  stem?  (The  peculiar 
expression  of  the  face  assumed  when  one  tastes  it  gives  the  nasturtium 
its  name  as  it  comes  from  two  Latin  words,  nasus,  torttts,  meaning  a 
twisted  or  contorted  nose). 

What  are  the  colours  of  the  flowers?  Shape?  What  do  you  call  the 
tube  pointing  out  from  one  side?  What  is  in  the  spur?  Bite  off  the 
end  and  taste  the  liquid.  What  is  it  like?  Why  is  it  there?  Is  there 
anything  in  addition  to  the  colour  and  sweet-tasting  nectar  to  attract 
the  insects?  (Perfume.)  After  the  insects  have  come  to  the  flower  are 
there  any  aids  to  help  them  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  spur?  Of  what 
advantage  is  it  to  the  flower  to  attract  insects?  What  insect  visitors 
has  it?  Are  there  other  peculiar  features  in  connection  with  the  petals? 
Of  what  use  are  these  hairs? 

Juniors. — With  junior  pupils  the  detailed  study  of  the  stamens  and 
the  pistil  might  be  omitted.  After  calling  attention  to  the  developing 
seed  and  its  means  of  protection  the  teacher  might  try  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  appreciate  the  ease  of  cultivation  of  the  nasturtium,  its  beauty,  and 
its  use  in  bouquets. 

Do  nasturtium  flowers  make  pretty  bouquets?     Which  is  the  prettier. 
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flowers  alone,  or  flowers  and  leaX^es?  Make  up  a  bouquet  of  each  and 
let  the  children  decide.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  difi'erence  of  opinion. 
In  any  case  it  will  help  them,  when  making  bouquets,  to  appreciate  the 
arrangement  in  nature  in  blending  the -green  leaves  and  the  rich  and 
brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers.  As  an  illustration  of  this  the  plant  as  a 
whole  may  be  examined.  If  there  are  plants  growing  in  the  school 
garden,  a  visit  there  will  show  combinations  of  colours  and  relative 
positions  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  developing  seeds. 

Seniors.—  With  seniors,  more  attention  might  be  given  to  the  number, 
arrangement,  and  relations  of  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  stigmas,  and 
seeds,  noting  the  order  in  which  the  parts  mature  and  the  excellent 
adaptations  for  cross-pollination  and  protection. 

Outdoor  Study. — For  outdoor  work  pupils  might  be  asked  to  note 
methods  of  climbing,  the  development  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  and  the 
insect  visitors. 

Correlation. — Excellent  correlation  with  art  and  composition  can 
also  be  secured  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  nasturtium. 


Agriculture  for  September 

GEO.    W.    HOFFERD,    M.A. 

Normal  School,  London 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  "agriculture  is  the  oldest  of  arts  and  the 
most  recent  of  sciences".  But  we  do  not  know  how,  when,  or 
where  primitive  agriculture  began.  The  lowest  races  did  not  prac- 
tise it,  and  even  in  the  present  time  many  tropical  forest  tribes  have  no 
idea  of  sowing  and  reaping.  Their  notions  of  getting  food  are  limited  to 
gathering  such  fruits  and  roots  as  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be 
edible.  Some  Australian  tribes  have  learned  the  folly  of  destroying  a 
permanent  source  of  food,  but  the  idea  of  attempting  to  increase  it  by 
efforts  of  their  own  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  them. 

Many  hunting  tribes,  such  as  those  of  the  Amazon  forests,  practise 
a  simple  form  of  agriculture  which  gives  the  women  a  little  to  do  while 
their  husbands  are  away  on  hunting  expeditions.  But  it  is  only  an 
attempt  at  rude  cultivation,  for  the  climate  is  such  that  fruits  of  gorgeous 
beauty  and  attractive  scent  and  taste  offer  themselves  without  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not,  then,  unlikely  that  agriculture,  in  most  regions,  began 
in  this  way.     The  crude  little  experiments  would  turn  out  well  from 
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time  to  time,  and  would  be  repeated;  and  agriculture  of  a  primitive  kind 
would  gradually  take  its  place  among  the  occupations  of  a  tribe.  ■ 

Frequently,  also,  the  attack  of  stronger  neighbouring  tribes  would 
reduce  the  area  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  weaker,  who  occupied  it, 
and  game  for  them  would  become  so  scarce  that  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture naturally  would  grow  more  important.  The  husbands  would 
give  up  their  wandering  life,  to  some  extent,  and  gradually  remain  for 
long  periods  in  settled  villages  as  primitive  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  ad- 
vanced social  conditions  men  do  all  the  hard  work,  leaving  to  the  women 
that  which  requires  time  and  the  exercise  of  patience  rather  than 
strength. 

Tropical  lands  offer  highly  favourable  conditions  for  plant  life,  and 
there  agriculture  is  most  easily  undertaken.  Both  heat  and  moisture 
are  abundant,  and  vast  quantities  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  Enrich 
the  soil,  making  it  exceedingly  fertile.  Crops  ripen  all  the  year  round; 
and  there  are  many  harvests  during  the  year.  There  the  method  of 
agriculture  is  easy,  but  slow  to  improve,  for  where  a  little  trouble  is 
enough,  man  is  not  inclined  to  take  more.  Some  African  tribes  abandon 
a  clearing  when  the  virgin  soil  shows  signs  of  exhaustion.  They  move  to 
a  new  area  which  in  turn  they  exhaust.  More  troublesome  crops  are 
introduced  only  when  such  simple  methods  fail.  Among  agricultural 
African  tribes  in  tropical  regions  to-day  are  found  many  stages  of  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  from  the  nomadic  agriculture  to  the  excellent  culti- 
vation by  many  negroes. 

A  great  advance  is  made  as  soon  as  tribes  begin  to  cultivate  crops 
for  seed,  such  as  corn,  rice,  wheat  and  millet.     These  involve  much 
labour,  and  develop  the  ingenuity  and  foresight  of  the  tribes  who  engage 
in  their  cultivation.     They  gradually  discover  better  methods  of  working' 
the  soil,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  improved  implements  and  irrigation;   arid' 
so  agriculture  passes  from  the  stationary  into  the  progressive  stage. 

Our  school  boys  and  girls  know,  through  good  teaching  of  geography, 
that  agriculture  has  developed  much  faster  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
than  in  others.  Even  at  the  present  time  many  tribes  have  got  no 
farther  than  sowing  and  reaping  with  the  crudest  implements,  and  stick 
only  a  handful  of  shoots  into  the  ground  to  let  Mother  Nature  do  the 
rest  unassisted.  The  tribes  a  little  more  advanced  have  learned  to 
select  and  preserve  seed  from  the  harvest  for  the  next  seeding  time. 
Still  more  advanced  peoples,  such  as  are  found  chiefly  in  the  clearings  of 
the  temperate  forest  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  however,  understand  manuring,  cover  crops,  crop  rotation, 
grafting,  budding,  pruning,  irrigation,  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  similar 
methods  of  increasing  the  yield.  Indeed,  to-day,  it.  is  our  aim  to  make 
agriculture  a  science  as  well  as  an  art. 
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Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  aim  of  our  Public  Schools 

^   ,  „^     ^    ,      to  teach  pupils  to  think  and  to  do  wisely.     This  means 
Get  Started      ,       ,         .  .  ,    ,i  ,       ,       ,  •    •        i         i 

that  the  trammg  given  shall  be  related  mtimately  to  the 

environment  in  which  the  teacher  finds  the  pupils.     Because  of  this 

relationship  the  teacher  has  a  large  responsibility  and,  therefore,  should 

be   a   constant   student  of   suitable   subject-matter   and   methodology. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  teacher  who  is  aiming  to  give  agriculture, 

as  a  study,  its  rightful  place  in  our  village  and  rural  schools.     The  effort 

needs  careful  planning  and  diplomacy  in  order  to  have  the  community 

co-operation,  and  to  lead  the  rising  generation  to  reflect  upon  the  study 

of  agriculture  as  a  science  and  an  art  worthy  of  the  best  ability  of  man. 

Many  teachers  have  already  found  it  to  be  a  source  of  real  strength  to 

the  school — the  vitalizing  factor  which  is  revivifying  the  school  program. 

The  recent  graduates  of  our  training  schools  have  our  sympathy  and 
interest  because  they  are  confronted  with  so  many  new  and  perplexing 
problems.  But  there  is  much  hope.  These  young  teachers  are  entering 
the  field  with  an  open  mind,  high  ideals,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  will 
likely  impel  them  to  see  that  agriculture  is  an  essential  in  their  program. 
Perhaps  even  before  school  opened  many  considered  the  use  they  could 
make  of  the  school  garden  left  by  their  predecessors,  or,  if  they  found  no 
garden,  they  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
trustees  and  set  the  venture  going. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  Depart- 
mental regulations  regarding  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  They  will 
serve  as  a  useful  guide.  Then  secure  from  your  inspector  two  copies  of 
Agriculture  Circular  No.  3  (2),  and  follow  the  instructions  there  offered. 
The  m.onthly  topics  suggested  will  be  a  convenient  aid  in  organizing  and 
planning  lessons  for  each  month.  Much  of  the  subject-matter  can  be 
found  in  the  various  bulletins  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto,  and  those  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 
These  any  teacher  may  secure  by  writing  for  them.  If  the  office  of  a 
District  Representative  is  in  the  locality  it  may  be  convenient  to  call 
at  his  office  for  them.     He  usually  has  a  supply  for  free  distribution. 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  overlook  the  value  of  having  pupils  keep 
a  systematic  record  of  their  observations.  What  an  opportunity  here 
for  the  correlation  of  agriculture  with  composition,  spelling,  writing,  and 
art!  The  teacher  will,  of  course,  need  to  train  pupils  how  to  make 
records,  but  the  actual  record  found  in  any  individual  note-book  should 
be  that  of  the  pupil's  own  observations  and  descriptions. 

September  is  an  excellent  month  for  the  study  of 

.  weeds.     Pupils  have  learned  a  little  about  them  during 

.  ,    ,„      ,         the  summer,  and  now  they  have  nearly  all  matured  so 
with  vt  eeds 

that  both  the  plant,  as  a  whole,  and  the  seeds  may  be 
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studied.  What  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  few  brisk  and  interesting 
lessons  on  these  intruders!  How  easy  "it  is  to  have  plenty  of  specimens 
at  first  hand  for  observation!  How  the  children  will  love  to  learn  about 
something  real  and  practical!  Don't  m.ake  the  lessons  too  formal,  and 
give  pupils  a  chance  to  investigate  and  report  to  you.  The  aim  wall  be 
to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  these  robbers  in  the  fields  and  gardens, 
and  to  teach  the  names,  general  characteristics,  and  habits  of  a  few  of 
the  com.monest  and  worst.  A  good  list  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Manual  of  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  pp.  26-27.  As 
seat  work,  following  class  investigation,  have  pupils  sketch  the  plant 
studied,  or  parts  of  it.  This  exercise  will  stimulate  close  observation 
and  serve  as  an  excellent  review  of  the  characteristics.  Not  too  much 
must  be  expected  in  these  sketches,  especially  if  the  teacher  does  not 
resort  to  black-board  sketching  during  the  investigation.  Have  a  few 
brief  notes  added  to  these  truth-telling  sketches. ,  A  less  valuable 
exercise  would  he  to  have  pupils  mount  specimens  of  the  weeds  studied. 
If  this  is  done,  the  teacher  should  see  that  it  is  done  well.  .. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  little  lessons  can  be  made  more 
interesting  by  stim.ulating  discussions  at  school  and  at  home,  along  the 
line  of  objections  to  particular  weeds.  A  few  of  the  following  are  facts 
to  emphasize  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  based  on  observation: 

(1)  "A  weed  is  a  plant  in  the  wrong  place". 

(2)  Weeds  make  work  for  the  farmer  whether  he  permits  them  to 
grow  or  tries  to  destroy  them. 

(3)  Som.etim.es  farmers  do  not  understand  the  habits  of  a  weed  which 
they  wish  to  destroy  and  so  their  labour  helps  the  thief  to  grow  more 
rapidly. 

(4)  Weeds  are  robbers,  for  they  take  up  much  plant  food  from  the 
soil  through  their  roots.  All  the  food  is  needed  to  feed  the  roots  of 
useful  crops. 

(5)  Crops  need  sunlight,  but  weeds,  like  the  dandelions  and  plantians, 
have  such  spreading  leaves  that  they  shut  off  the  sunlight  and  smother 
out  farm  crops  and  lawn  grass. 

(6)  Weeds  rob  crops  of  soil  moisture.  Many  have  such  a  vigorous 
root  system  that  they  absorb  most  of  the  moisture  and  keep  the  soil 
too  dry  for  grain  crops. 

(7)  Some  protect  and  feed  injurious  insects  and  assist  in  spreading 
crop  diseases. 

(8)  Weeds  offend  the  eye,  and  their  presence  reduces  the  value  of  a 
farm.  "No  man  cares  to  buy  a  weedy  place  if  he  can  secure  a  clean 
one". 

Have  an  occasional  weed  examination  as  a  stimulus.  Hold  up  the 
specimens  for  a  moment  and  have  pupils  write  down  the  names,  or  take 
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the  class  outside  for  a  few  minutes,  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  and 
have  each  write  down  the  names  of  the  weeds  you  point  out  in  the  school 
yard  or  roadside.  Pupils  will  be  interested  in  m.aking  a  good  showing 
in  such  a  contest  of  naming  and  spelling. 

_.  -  ,        ,  The  Fourth   Book  Class  can  appreciate  an  insight 

^,  into'  the  natural  formations  of  the  neighbourhood  which 

Classroom  ...           .        ^      .,       ,  .                         tv/t  i 

_       ,.         „  are  illustrative  or  sou-making  processes.     Make  a  trip 

Stuuies  01  •  1     1       1       r       1                                 f                 1-1 

_    „  with  the  class  tor  the  express  purpose  oi  a  geographical 

nature  study  lesson  of  soils.    .Have  each  pupil  write  an 

account  of  the  important  observations  including  a  discussion  of  such 

questions  as  given  below: 

(1)  Does  solid  rock  come  to  the  surface  at  your  home? 

(2)  Name  a  place  where  you  know  the  depth  at  which  solid  rock  is 
found. 

(3)  Does  the  well  at  your  home  reach  the  rock?     At  what  depth? 

(4)  Compare  the  shape  of  stones  found  in  streams  with  that  of 
crushed  stone.     How  do  you  account  for  any  differences? 

Convince- the  pupils  through  their  own  observations  and  generaliza- 
tions that  soils  have  been  form.ed  by  various  agencies  working  through 
millions  of  years,  and  that  these  agencies  are  still  at  work  forming 
various  classes  of  soils  such  as  gravelly,  sandy,  sandy  loam,  clay  loam, 
clay,  and  muck.  Distinguish  between  soil  and  subsoil  from  the  agri- 
cultural point  of  view;  and  show  that  the  qualities  of  this  soil  depend 
upon  that  of  the  subsoil  immediately  below  this  cultivated  soil. 

:By  experiments^  study  the  composition  of  soils.  Secure  a  sample 
each  of  sandy  soil  and  heavy  clay.  Have  two  wide-mouthed  bottles  of 
about  a  pint  capacity, and  place  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  each  soil 
in  the  separate  bottles.  Fill  each  two-thirds  full  of  clear  water.  Shake 
well,  and  allow  the  contents  to  settle.  The  materials  will  be  neatly 
graded  in  layers  with  the  larger  particles  at  the  bottom  and  the  finest  at 
the  top.  All  the  light-coloured  rock  particles  will  be  quite  similar  except 
as  to  size.  The  organic  matter  will  appear  darker  and  some  will  be 
floating  on  the  surface.  This  would  burn,  but  the  rock  particles  will 
not.  Both  these  rock  particles  and  the  organic  matter  are  essential  to 
the  growth  of  plants. 


Little  seven-year  old  James  came  home  from  school  the  first  day  with  a  determined 
look  on  his  face.     He  was  decided  on  one  point. 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  "I'm  going  to  quit  school  and  be  a  teacher." 

'  'Why,  James, "  said  his  mother,  laughing,  '  'how  can  you?     You  don't  know  enough. 

"Don't  know  enough?"  exclaimed  the  would-be  teacher.  "You  don't  have  to 
know  anything!     All  you  have  to  do  is  ask  questions!" 
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Trenton  High  School.     Principal — Robert  Whyte,  B.A. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

To  say  that  in  any  successful  educational  system  tliere  are  neces- 
sarily two  co-operating  forces,  the  academic  and  the  adminis- 
trative is  to  state  the  obvious.  But  the  diiihculty  has  been 
that  these  forces  have  not  a  ways  been,  to  the  fullest  extent,  co-cperating 
forces  The  teacher,  representing  the  academic  side,  has  sometimes  and 
in  some  places  felt  that  .the  equipment  supplied  has  not  been  such  as  to 
make  possible  the  best  work;  while  the  trustees,  entrusted  Ly  the  rate- 
payers with  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  schools,  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  public  money  should  not  be  spent  for  what 
appears  to  them  "non-essential". 

But  where  such  conflict  of  opinion  may  have  arisen  it  has  been  due 
almost  entirely  to  lack  of  opportunity  for  analys's  of  the  other's  view- 
point. Believing  that  trustees  and  teachers  everywhere  should  co- 
operate in  the  utmost  harmony  for  the  welfare  of  education,  this  journal 
proposes  to  conduct  a  department  for  the  members  of  school  boards. 
To  this  department  trustees  are  asked  to  contribute  their  views  on  the 
various  problems  that  confront  them,  to  suggest  means  for  more  intimate 
co-operation;  in  brief,  to  make  this  section  of  The  School  their  own — it 
can  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  A  new  day  is  dawning  in  education 
— may  its  coming  not  be  hindered  by  misconception  on  the  part  of  any  one 
but  facilitated  rather  by  the  most  cordial  co-operation  of  all  concerned! 

114] 
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The  school  board's  problems  are  many  and  varied.  Medical  and 
dental  inspection,  auxiliary  classes,  adult  education,  school  attendance, 
consolidation  of  schools,  Canadianization — -these  are  only  a  few  of  them. 
And  as  regards  the  solution  of.  these  problems  there  are  differences  of 
opinion. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  greatest  problem  of  all  is  the  arousing 
of  public  interest  in  education.  How  can  this  be  done?  Township 
Educational  Associations  are  at  work  in  some  parts  of  Canada  and  are 
producing  very  desirable  results.  In  the  United  States  publicity 
campaigns  are  sometimes  conducted  when  more  adequate  financial 
support  for  an  educational  undertaking  is  required.  Other  plans  may 
suggest  themselves,  but  one  thing  is  certain — education  must  be  ad- 
vertised. Unless  this  is  done  the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  vote 
funds  for  something  the  value  of  which  is  not  understood. 


Items  of  Interest 

THE  Ontario  Department  of  Education  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  offer  summer  courses  to  teachers  who  wish  to  improve 
their  qualifications.  These  courses  began  this  year  on  July  5th 
and  closed  on  August  Cth.  Forty-seven  teachers,  who  already  have  the 
B.A.  degree,  took  the  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy; 
forty  teachers  took  subjects  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree.  The  numbers 
in  attendance  in  other  courses  were  as  follows: 

In  agriculture,  at  Guelph,  Monteith,  and  Whitby,  500;  in  art,  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  167;  in  household  science,  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  84;  in  kindergarten-primary  courses,  at  Hamil- 
ton, London,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  200;  in  vocal  music,  at  Toronto,  75; 
in  physical  culture,  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  170;  in  manual 
training,  15;  in  commercial  courses,  27;  in  Middle  School,  Normal 
Entrance  and  Faculty  Entrance  courses,  135;  in  the  courses  for  French 
pronunciation  and  composition,  55. 

Peel  county  organized  a  branch  of  the  Provincial  Trustees'  Association 
at  a  meeting  held  on  July  24th  in  the  Court  House.  Rev.  W.  M.  Morris, 
Orangeville,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Provincial  Association,  was 
present,  and  addressed  the  gathering.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Hon.  President,  W.  J.  Galbraith,  Brampton;  President,  Rev. 
R.  Segsworth,  Cheltenham;  Vice-President,  D.  N.  Potter,  Mono  Mills; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Wm.  Shirra,  Brampton;  Executive  Committee, 
W.  B.  McCulloch,  Briimpton;  J.  R.  Dodds,  Alton;  William  Riddell, 
Bolton;  William  Shaver,  Cooksville;  F.  N.  Leavens,  Bolton;  Mrs.  S. 
McClure,   Chinguacousy;    O.    R.   Church,   Streetsville;    Thos.   Kersey, 
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W-ildfield.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  bring  together  at  public 
meetings  the  ratepayers  and  trustees  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
interest  to  all  school  sections. 

Largely  because  of  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  resultant  conditions  there  is  more 
need  for  education  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  type  than  ever  before  in  this 
country,  declared  P.  P.  Claxton,  head  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

"If  the  cost  of  living  and  the  value  of  money  were  the  same  as  before  the  war," 
said  the  educator,  "there  would  be  need  for  immediate  inciease  of  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  including  the  pay  of  teacheis. 

"  In  January  of  this  year  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  indicated  that  between 
18,000  and  20,000  schools  were  without  teachers,  and  4', 000  schccls  supplied  with 
temporary  makeshift  teachers  whose  qualifications  were  less  than  the  qualifications 
regularly  required  by  the  states  in  which  they  taught,  but  who  were  given  temporary 
licenses  in  order  that  schools  might  be  filled  in  some  way.  More  than  300,000  teachers 
are  now  teaching  with  less  than  the  required  minimum  standard  of  qualifications." 

Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education,  has  taken  a  step  by  which  he  hopes  to 
stop  the  complaint  of  booksellers  that  they  cannot  sell  authorized  school  text-books 
without  a  loss.  The  Province  pays  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  publishing  these  school  books. 
Mr.  Grant  has  notified  the  publishers  of  certain  text-books  to  allow  a  larger  trade  dis- 
count to  purchasers,  whether  individuals  or  booksellers.  The  cost  of  such  discount  is  to 
be  added  to  the  portion  of  the  cost  borne  by  the  Province. 

This  action  follows  the  complaint  of  a  deputation  some  time  ago  headed  by  Mr. 
Nelles  of  Guelph.  The  books  particularly  specified  are:  school  readers,  public  school 
arithm^etic,  public  school  composition  and  gramm.er,  and  the  public  school  history  of 
Britain  and  Canada.     The  discount  is  to  be  according  to  a  graduated  scale  laid  down. 

Speaking  to  the  National  Education  Association  in  Cleveland  last 
February,  Dr.  H.  E.  Winship  of  Boston  spoke  of  the  "Five  Decades  of 
Educational  Progress".  The  first  decade  had  nothing  but  "the  three 
R's";  the  second  had  no  child-psychology;  the  third  brought  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  free  High  School;  the  fourth  placed  teacher-training  upon  a 
higher  plane;  the  fifth  has  brought  the  school  into  its  rightful  place  as  a 
community  centre.  The  school  is  no  longer  only  for  the  children  in 
the  schoolroom,  but  for  everybody.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work 
along  this  line  that  had  been  done  by  women,  and  he  made  this  state- 
ment that  back  of  all  community  work  there  had  been  a  woman's  brains, 
a  w^oman's  work,  and  a  woman's  energy.  He  urged  the  delegates  to 
look  forward,  not  back,  to  live  in  their  grandchildren,  not  with  their 
grand-parents,  and  he  ended  his  address  by  assuring  his  audience  that 
the  proper  passport  to  oblivion  is  to  oppose  educational  progress. 

Trustee  (Mrs.)  E.  L.  Groves  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education, 
visited  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  and  tells,  in  her  report, 
of  some  special  classes  she  found.  There  was  a  Terman  Class  for  un- 
usually bright  and  intelligent  children  who  are  able,  without  apparent 
effort,  to  cover  school  work  much  more  rapidly  than  the  average  pupil. 
These  children  are  allowed  to  proceed  with  their  studies  as  fast  as  they 
will,  but  for  the  teacher  there  is  the  iron-clad  rule  that  no  pressure  of 
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any  kind  must  he  brought  to  hear  upon  them.  The  class  for  neurotics 
was  held  in  an  open-air  schoolroom.  The  children  in  this  class  were 
of  the  highly-strung,  nervous  type,  but  their  mentality  was  not  parti- 
cularly low.  The  teacher  explained  that  at  times  many  of  them  appeared 
quite  normal;  then,  without  any  apparent  reason,  they  became  restless, 
unmanageable,  nervous,  and  hysterical.'  Then  there  was  the  restoration 
class  to  which  were  sent  pupils  who  had  failed  in  the  "intelligence  tests" 
but  had  heen  found  to  he  not  mentally  deficient  at  all,  only  defective 
in  eyesight  or  hearing.  A  few  months  in  this  class  enahled  many  pupils 
to  qualify  for  one  of  the  regular  grades.  Yet  another  class  was  that  for 
sub-normal  children :  into  this  class  are  sent  children  who  are  three  years 
below  norm.al  and  the  attendance  is  limited  to  fifteen.  On  being  asked 
why  sub-normal  children  are  segregated,  the  supervisor  replied:  "First, 
for  the  sake  of  the  normal  child,  who  should  not  come  in  contact  with 
that  type;  second,  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  who  should  not  have  to 
be  worried  with  mental  defectives;  and  third,  for  the  sake  of  the  sub- 
normal child. " 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  a  hooklet  entitled  "Measure- 
ment of  Educational  Waste  in  the  Toronto  Puhlic  Schools",  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  were 
quoted  by  the  Bureau  from  the  Inspectors'  annual  reports: 

"  Many  pupils  are  backward  purely  and  simply  because  of  defective  vision,  defective 
hearing,  adenoids,  which  may  also  cause  deafnsss,  enlarged  tonsils,  enlarged  glands,' 
or  general  n^'alnutrition  and  physical  weakness." 

"While  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the 
work  takes  the  form  of  play,  is  but  30,  our  primary  classes  have  shown  an  average  per 
teacher  of  52.  This  number  is  altogether  too  large,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  here  the 
important  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  formal  number  work  are  begun.  When  one 
considers  the  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  elementary  subjects  demanded  of  these 
mere  infants  before  they  are  promoted  to  the  next  grade,  and  the  fact  that  much  individ- 
ual work  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  he  will  understand  the  hopelessness 
of  securing  regularly  the  promotion  of  nearly  a  whole  class  each  term.  About  50% 
remain  in  the  class  another  term,  in  many  cases  to  mark  time  for  some  months.  Here 
is  where  the  retardation  begins,  and  discouragement  which,  later,  to  some  bring  delin- 
quency and  to  all  insufficient  education.  A  material  reduction  in  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  allotted  to  a  primary  teacher  will  alleviate  this  condition." 

AVERAGE    TIME    TAKEN    BY    ALL    PUPILS    BETWEEN    KINDERGARTEN 

OR  PRIMARY  CLASS  AND  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

ACCORDING   TO    AGES. 

Those  entering  at  4  years  of  age  took  9  years  and  5  months. 
Those  entering  at  5  years  of  age  took  8  years  and  7  months. 
Those  entering  at  6  years  of  age  took  7  years  and  9  months. 
Those  entering  at  7  years  of  age  took  7  years  and  2  months. 
Those  entering  at  8  years  of  age  took  0  years  and  9  months. 
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The  Eastdale  Experiment 

A  Practical  Demonstration  of  Red  Cross  Co-operative  Work 

A.    M.    MILLER 

Ontario  Red  Cross  Society,  Toronto 

THE  object  of  the  Eastdale  experiment  was  to  meet  the  pressing 
need    caused    by    the    influenza    epidemic,    1919-1920,    and    in- 
cidentally to  give  a  demonstration  of  the  actual  work  of  a  Public 
Health  nurse,  which  would  arouse  the  people  of  Eastdale  to  the  value 
and  necessity  of  a  permanent  Public  Health  nursing  service. 

The  settlement  of  Eastdale  is  in  the  township  of  York,  just  beyond  the 
extreme  north-eastern  limits  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  In  it  are  two  modern 
schools.  The  population  is  very  largely  composed  of  working  people 
who  own  their  own  homes,  in  many  cases  homes  which  they  themselves 
have  built.  The  district  has  all  the  problems  yet  lacks  many  of  the 
sanitary  and  other  advantages  of  city  life.  There  was  no  Public  Health 
work  whatever  being  done  either  in  the  'schools  or  in  the  general  com- 
munity. There  were,  however,  a  number  of  earnest  social  workers 
representing  local  churches  and  associations  and  connected  with  the 
Neighbourhood  Workers'  Association.  These  workers,  together  with 
the  church  organizations,  the  ratepayers'  association,  women's  organiza- 
tions, the  board  of  school  trustees,  the  G.W.V.A.,  etc.,  formed  that 
nucleus  of  local  interest  which  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  experi- 
ment depending  upon  outside  financial  aid. 

The  provincial  Red  Cross,  with  the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Depart- 
m,ents  of  Education  and  of  Health,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Toronto 
Health  Department,  and  of  the  local  bodies  and  individuals  already 
referred  to,  placed  a  nurse  in  the  district.  The  Toronto  Department  of 
Health  loaned  a  nurse,  the  Red  Cross  paid  her  salary,  and  the  township 
of  York  granted  $100  towards  incidental  expenses,  exclusive  of  salary. 
This  $100  was  sufficient  to  provide  office,  telephone,  and  other  incidental 
expenses.  The  interest  of  the  community  had  first  been  aroused  and 
their  co-operation  enlisted  by  a  series  of  conferences  with  local  social 
workers,  ministers,  school  trustees,  etc.  From  these  various  groups  a 
local  committee  was  formed,  including  representatives  of  churches,  the 
ratepayers,  school  trustees,  women's  organizations  and  the  G.W.V.A., 
with  influential  individuals  such  as  doctors,  bankers,  etc.  Later  on,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  trustees  of  one  of  the  schools  whereby 
the  nurse  was  to  give  her  mornings  to  the  inspection  of  the  children  of 
the  school  on  the  understanding  that  the  trustees  would  pay  one-half  of 
her  salary. 
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The  methods  which  the  nurse  used  in  reaching  the  community  are  of 
great  interest. 

(1)  She  "got  acquainted"  by  visiting  ministers,  doctors,  business 
men,  deaconesses,  women's  organizations,  practical  nurses,  etc. 

(2)  She  called  a  meeting  of  representative  people  and  read  a  paper 
on  community  work  from  a  nurse's  standpoint.  From  those  who 
attended  a  committee  was  selected  to  assist  the  nurse  in  her  work. 

(3)  She  appealed  to  the  community  For  help.  She  asked  some  to 
join  the  committee  or  a  sub-committee,  others  to  arrange  for  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing,  others  to  help  with  the  transportation  of  the"  nurse 
and  to  find  an  office  and  a  boarding  place. 

(4)  She  did  bedside  nursing  among  the  school  children,  chiefly 
pneumonia  and  influenza  patients. 

(5)  She  took  measures  to  educate  the  community  in  Public  Health 
problems,  (a)  By  health  talks  to  church  organizations  given  by  herself 
and  a  trained  nurse  from  the  city;  (b)  she  established  a  "Well  Baby" 
clinic  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Church.  Attendance  at  the  clinic 
began  with  four  mothers  and  babies  and  increased  to  an  average  of 
twelve. 

(6)  She  co-operated  with  and  directed  the  work  of  the  local  practical 
nurse. 

(7)  She  held  an  "Infant  Welfare"  booth  at  a  local  church  bazaar. 

(8)  She  undertook  medical  inspection  at  the  school  already  referred 
to. 

The  work  in  connection  with  Secord  School  is  of  special  interest. 
The  following  extract  from  the  nurse's  report  covering  the  period  from 
May  3rd  to  17th  is  a  revelation: 

"Inspected  16  rooms — 544  pupils,  giving  health  talks  in  each  class- 
room. Re-admitted  82  pupils.  Sent  home  18 — -11  pediculosis,  3  chicken- 
pox,  1    mumps,  3  miscellaneous  reasons". 

Even  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  report  cannot  conceal  the  large 
amount  of  ground  covered  and  of  vital  work  done. 

The  following  quotation  taken  from  the  report  covering  the  work 
in  thq  entire  community  from  April  17th  to  May  17th  reveals  a  marvel 
of  accomplishment : 

"42  miscellaneous  visits,  37  school  visits  25  infant  welfare  visits, 
4  T.B.  visits,  2  communicable  disease  visits,  2  mental  defective  visits — 
112  visits.     Well  Baby  clinic  one  afternoon  each  week  '. 

(Note. — The  above  work  was  accomplished  in  the  afternoons,  the 
nurse's  forenoons  being  devoted  to  work  in  the  schools.) 

The  entire  cost  of  the  experiment  for  the  three  months  amounted  to 
only  $657.82,  the  net  cost  to  the  Red  Cross  was  $557.82.  The  experi- 
ment was  justified  merely  as  a  demonstration  even  if  no  further  results 
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had  been  achieved.  So  much,  however,  was  the  entire  community 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work  done  that  arrangements  are  now 
being  discussed  with  the  object  of  permanently  employing  three  school 
nurses,  one  in  Eastdale  and  one  in  each  of  the  two  other  contiguous 
districts  in  York  Township. 

It  would  not  be  possible  always  to  obtain  in  exper  ments  of  this  sort 
the  ideal  conditions  which  existed  in  the  Eastdale  experiment.  There 
the  conditions  were  exceptionally  favourable.  The  nurse  was  a  woman 
of  outstanding  ability,  the  community  possessed  very  earnest  social 
workers,  progressive  school  trustees,  and  a  body  of  interested  public 
cit  zens.  The  example  of  the  Victorian  Order  and  Public  Health  nurses 
■'n  d'stricts  nearby  within  the  city  limits  made  for  a  strong  public  opini 
in  favour  of  Public  Health  work.  The  Provincial  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters, being  close  at  hand,  was  able  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
work  itself.     Transportation  faci'ities  were  good. 
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M.    ISABEL   WILSON, 

Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto. 

**  I  ^LEASE  tell  me  a  story",  is  the  insistent  plea  of  the  child  the 
world  over.  The  child  of  ages  ago  gathered  around  the  story- 
teller and  eagerly  listened  to  the  wonderful  stories  which  have 
become  our  literature.  The  child  of  to-day  listens  with  breathless 
interest  to  a  story  even  when  often  repeated.  Does  that  not  give  us 
the  key  to  teaching  reading? 

Teaching  a  child  to  read  offers  two  distinct  avenues — the  first  is  the 
development  of  the  imagination;  the  second  is  the  co-ordination  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear  in  mastering  the  printed  page.  The  first  is  much  the 
more  important.  The  prime  function  of  reading  is  to  gain  an  experi- 
ence, to  derive  a  meaning,  to  share  in  the  writer's  thought.  Whatever 
mechanics  of  printing  and  pronunciation  need  to  be  learned  ought  to 
be  mastered  thoroughly.  But  their  acquisition  should  never  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  central  and  motivating  function  of  thought-acquisition. 
The  redemption  of  reading  from  the  status  of  a  formal  and  mechanical 
drill  with  letters,  syllables,  or  phonics  is  well  established  now.  Present- 
day  conditions  make  the  teaching  of  reading  a  mass  problem  rather  than 
an  individual  one  and,  therefore,  we  need  the  best  possible  method. 

Reading  is  essentially  a  thought  process  and  it  is  a  common  cry  that 
the  chi  d  must  have  material  rich  in  content  placed  in  his  hands,  that  he 
must  be  trained  to  get  the  thought  from  it. 
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Wasn't  it  Emmy  Low  that  spent  a  long  time  in  juggling  with  the 
queer  process  called  reading,  before  the  small  boys'  valentine,  with  its 
personal  appeal,  aroused  in  her  the  need  to  read  its  message.  What 
efforts  she  put  forth  to  find  out  what  those  queer  marks  said!  What 
mastery  she  obtained!  How  many  of  us  have  Emmy  Lows  in  our  rooms 
and  do  we  try  to  supply  the  motive? 

Once  a  child  feels  the  need,  the  personal  relation,  he  is  supplied  w  th 
a  motive.  With  a  strong  motive,  interest  is  raised  to  its  nth  power  and 
the  teacher,  using  this  tremendous  power  of  motive,  will  find  her  work 
lessened  to  a  marked  degree.  In.'erest  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
interest  in  the  story  is  the  controlling  motive  for  learning  to  read.  Stories, 
through  their  appeal  to  his  interests  establish  the  reading  habit  early  in 
the  life  of  the  child.  The  child  is  the  epitome  of  the  race  hence  the 
story  satisfies  his  instinctive  interests. 

Early  familiarity  with  our  best  stories  gives  the  child  correct  ideals 
and  quickens  his  soul  to  new  perceptions  and  new  desires.  It  has  been 
said:  "The  lovely  things  men  build  in  the  days  of  their  strength  are 
but  the  reproduction  of  the  lovely  thoughts  that  were  whispered  in  to  their 
hearts  in  the  days  of  tender  youth".  For  this  reason  the  school  has  a 
right  to  keep  constantly  before  the  chi'd  those  things  which  will  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  his  life  and  influence  him  to  love  and  desire  the  best 
things.  The  mind  of  the  child  who  listens  to  stories  is  enriched  with 
ideas  which  are  a  sort  of  capital  well  invested.  There  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  story-telling  and  learning  to  read.  The  child  filled 
with  stories  learns  to  read  more  quickly  from  the  printed  book  than  one 
who  is  barren  of  thought.  It  gives  him  a  means  of  expression  and 
creates  in  him  a  desire  to  read. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  "The  Little  Red  Hen".  It  is  beloved 
by  all  the  children  and  it  is  of  ethical  value  because  of  the  contrast 
between  the  industry  of  the  hen  and  the  laziness  of  the  other  animals. 
(Have  you  ever  thought  the  little  red  hen  would  not  be  half  so  interesting 
if  she  were  brown?  Red  is  primitive^ — children  love  red— it  is  the  colour 
of  colours  to  them  as  it  is  to  primitive  people.) 

The  following  is  one  of  many  methods  and  may  be  suggestive  to  some : 

I. — The  teacher  tells  the  story.  The  story  may  have  to  be  told 
several  times.  The  children's  enjoyment  increases  with  each  hearing. 
The  vague  whole  is  acquired  through  listening.  The  teacher  should  be 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  six-year-old  and  remember  the  time 
she  was  first  introduced  to  the  wonderful  "once  upon  a  time"  land. 

II. — The  child  tells  the  story.  It  may  be  told  in  three  ways,  (1)  in 
answer  to  questions,  (2)  in  parts,  (3)  as  a  complete  story.  The  sequence 
of  events  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  telling.  The  teacher  may  find  it 
necessary  to  retell  the  story. 
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HI.  Dramatization. — This  step  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the.  second. 
The  transition  from  telling  to  acting  is  a  slight  one.  It  may  be  acted 
in  parts,  different  children  telling  and  showing  what  each  particular 
character  says  or  does.  The  descriptive  parts  may  be  taken  by  the 
teacher  at  first.  The  wise  teacher  will  only  guide  and  will  not  seek 
to  have  the  children  express  her  ideas. 

I\'.  The  Reading  from  the  Blackboard.^ — The  sentences  may  be 
developed  by  asking,  "What  did  the  little  red  hen  find?"  As  the 
answer  is  given  in  a  complete  sentence  the  teacher  writes  the  answer, 
"The  little  red  hen  found  some  wheat".  Asking  the  question  again, 
draw"  the  pointer  under  the  sentence  as  the  child  answers.  This  needs 
to  be  done  several  times;  then  ask,  "Whom  did  she  call?"  "She  called 
the  cat "  is  given  and  written  under  the  first  sentence.  Then  ask  several 
times,  "What  did  the  little  red  hen  find?"  "Whom  did  she  call?" 
Proceed  similarly  until  these  sentences  are  developed. 

The  little  red  hen  found  some  wheat. 

She  called  the  cat. 

She  called  the  dog. 

She  called  the  pig. 

Ask  several  to  read  the  whole  and  if  necessary  ask  the  above  questions 
again.  At  first  this  is  slow  work  but  it  pays  to  go  slowly  in  September. 
This  may  take  several  lessons  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  class. 
During  each  lesson  review  the  previous  lesson  and  by  various  devices 
drill  well.     The  following  are  merely  suggestive. 

Write  the  first  sentence  on  another  part  of  the  board.  Ask,  "Who 
can  find  the  little  red  hen?"     Show  the  part  that  tells  what  she  found. 

(2)  Have  these  word-groups  on  cards.  Have  them  match  with 
those  on  the  board. 

(3)  Have  several  pictures  of  hens,  one  of  them  a  bright  red.  Place 
cards  with  phrases  as,  "The  hen;  the  little  hen;  the  little  red  hen",  under 
the  pictures. 

(4)  Have  the  class  close  their  eyes  while  one  child  disarranges  the 
cards.  Then  ask  another  to  arrange  correctly.  After  these  word- 
groups  are  drilled  upon  ask  the  children  to  find  the  words,  red,  hen, 
wheat,  little.     Match  these  with  the  sentences. 

(5)  Write  these  words  many  times  on  the  board.  Play  a  game  in 
which  one  child  chases  all  the  hens  away  (rubs  off  the  word  hen) ;  another 
gathers  the  wheat,  etc. 

(6)  Let  them  draw  the  red  hen  on  a  card  on  which  is  written  a  word 
group  as  "A  red  hen".  It  helps  to  visualize  the  group  and  connect  the 
words  with  the  picture. 

\^  Reading  from  the  Primer.^ — They  are  now  able  to  read  the  above 
four  lines  by  actual  word  recognition. 
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VI.  Reading  other  sentences. — The  next  step  is  to  arrange  the  words 
in  other  sentences  as  "The  cat  found  the  dog".  "The  dog  found  the 
pig",  etc. 

VII.  Expressive  Reading. — In  reading  for  expression  have  silent 
reading  for  thought,  then  questioning  or  oral  discussion  to  clarify 
thought,  and  oral  expression  as  the  last  step.  Have  the  lesson  dramat- 
ized again.  It  helps  the  reading  immeasurably  and  the  dramatization 
will  be  improved. 

VIII.  Correlated  lessons. — (1)  Other  stories,  (2)  singing  of  a  song 
about  hens,  dogs,  chicks,  or  pigs;  (3)  Nature  study  of  the  animals 
mentioned;  (4)  lesson  on  the  occupations  of  the  miller  and  the  baker; 
(5)  drawing  the  animals  or  illustrating  incidents  of  the  lesson;  (6) 
modelling  in  plasticine;    (7)  tracing  or  cutting  freehand  a  hen,  cat,  etc. 

The  version  of  this  story  that  I  have  used  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Little  Red  Hen  found  some  wheat. 
She  called  the  cat 

She  called  the  dog. 
She  called  the  pig. 

2.  The  Little  Red  Hen  said, 
"Who  will  plant  the  wheat?" 
"Not  I,"  said  the  cat. 
"Not  I,  said  the  dog. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  pig. 

"Then  I  will  plant  the  wheat,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen.     And  she  did. 

3.  The  wheat  grew  up. 

The  succc  eding  lines  are  the  same  as  2.  except  the  word  cut  replaces  plant. 

4.  The  word  grind  replaces  plant  as  in  2. 

5.  Make  the  bread, 

6.  bake  the  bread  replaces  "plant  the  wheat." 

7.  The  Little  Red  Hen  said 
"Who  will  eat  the  bread?" 
The  cat  said,  "I  will,  I  will," 
The  dog  said,  "I  will,  I  will." 
The  pig  said,  "I  will,  I  will." 

8.  The  Little  Red  Hen  said, 

"You  would  not  plant  the  wheat, 

you  would  not  cut  the  wheat, 

you  would  not  grind  the  wheat, 

you  would  not  make  the  bread, 

you  would  not  bake  the  bread, 

you  shall  not  eat  the  bread, 

my  chicks  shall  eat  the  bread,  and  they  did". 

IX.  Phonics  in  these  early  days  of  September  consist  mostly  in  ear- 
training.     Some  of  the  following  are  suggestive. 

(1)  Imitate  the  sound  made  by  a  hen,  pig  etc. 

(2)  Imitate  a  dog  when  whining,  growling,  or  barking;    a  cat  when 
purring,  mewing,  frightened. 
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(3)  Notice  the  difference  in  sound  when  a  tin  pan,  a  piece  of  iron,  or 
a  tumbler  are  struck. 

(4)  Ring  bells  of  different  sizes  and  tones. 

(5)  Strike  different  objects  in  the  room.  Have  the  children  guess 
the  thing  struck. 

(6)  Bowing  game. — Teacher  sounds  the  name  of  each  child  in  class. 
As  a  child  hears  his  name  he  bows  politely.  At  this  stage  do  not  let  the 
children  sound  the  names. 

(7)  One  child  goes  into  the  cloak-room.  Another  calls  "Good 
morning".  The  first  child  tells  the  name  of  the  one  who  gave  the 
greeting. 

(8)  Ask  them  to  listen  for  certain  sounds  as  a  whistle,  dropping  a 
pencil,  a  waggon  passing.  These  games  train  them  to  listen  and  prepare 
them  to  listen  for  sounds  in  words. 

(9)  Sound  names  of  articles  in  the  room  as  d — esk,  things  to  eat  as 
hr — ead,  things  to  drink  as  t — ea. 

(10)  Ask  them  for  words  that  sound  like  pig,  cat,  etc. 

(11)  Teach  the  sound  c  from  the  word  cat.  Pronounce  c — at  slowly. 
Write  it  on  the  board.  Cover  at  and  ask,  "What  does  the  first  part  of 
cat  say?"  Have  individual  pupils  whisper  the  answer  c.  Strive  for 
independent  work  in  phonics. 

Drill  by  games,  (1)  placing  c  under  the  word  cat;  (2)  colouring  c  in 
the  word  cat. 

Pronounce  p — ig  slowly  and  obtain  p  as,  c  was  developed.  Review  c. 
Develop  at  from  cat.  Change  c  to  ^  and  let  them  discover  the  new  word 
pat.  If  they  do  not,  go  back  to  p  in  pig  and  at  in  cat.  Then  ask  again 
for  the  new  word  pat. 

Develop  h  from  hen  and  make  the  new  word  hat.  Develop  the 
phonogram  en  and  make  the  new  word  pen. 

X.  Supplementary. — After  the  lesson  is  taught  give  a  great  many 
supplementary  stories  as  "The  Little  Red  Hen  said,  'Pig,  will  you  cut 
the  wheat?'  "  "The  Pig  said,  'I  will  not;  call  the  dog  to  cut  the 
wheat'  ". 

The  lessons  become  easier  as  the  child  increases  his  vocabulary  and 
as  he  gains  power  in  recognizing  the  words,  word  groups,  and  sentences. 


Hints  and  Helps 


(1)  Give  each  child  a  card  with  his  name  neatly  written  on  it.  The 
card  is  to  be  left  on  the  pupil's  desk.  It  serves  a  double  purpose — 
gives  the  child  his  name  in  good  writing,  and  helps  to  identify  his  seat 

C.  M. 
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(2)  The  effectiveness  of  blackboard  work  lies  in  ts  flexibility,  the 
variety  of  experience  which  may  be  turned  into  reading  lessons,  the  ease 
with  which  new  sentences  may  be  written,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
needed  words  may  be  written  many  times.  The  permanen  e  of  the 
material  printed  in  the  primer  is  its  valuable  quality;  to-day,  to-morrow, 
next  week,  the  words  appear  in  the  same  place,  stories  with  their  appro- 
priate picture  sentences  in  the  accustomed  context.  W.  M. 
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MARY    W.    CASTLE, 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

SEPTEMBER  marks  the  beginning  of  another  school  year.  Again 
we  look  into  the  faces  of  the  children  of  our  new  class — so  far, 
strangers  to  us.  Another  opportunity,  we  think,  to  throw  off 
old  mistakes  and  to  create  new  ideals!  But  though  we  return  to  school 
with  broader  vision,  and  minds  refreshed,  at  the  same  time  we  know 
that  there  will  again  arise  problems  and  difficulties  for  us  to  solve  and 
overcome.  How  much  then,  should  our  sympathy  go  out  to  the  young 
teacher  who  is  at  the  beginning  of  her  career — confronted  by  her  first 
primary  class! 

The  first  year  is  one  full  of  learning,  and  full  of  new  sensations  and 
experiences  which  present  food  for  thought.  Though  the  teacher  just 
beginning  will  probably  like  the  work,  and  love  the  children  in  her  care, 
the  year  will  be  a  hard  one  in  which  thought,  time  and  energy  must  be 
expended  freely.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  of  each  succeeding 
one,  in  looking  over  the  work  and  viewing  it  in  its  true  perspective,  we 
all  come  to  the  same  decision  on  two  points  viz.,  that  of  all  the  subjects 
we  teach,  reading  is  the  most  important,  and  the  one  that  requires  far 
more  time  than  any  other;  and,  secondly,  that  the  problem  of  "seat- 
work"  is  ever  present  throughout  each  year's  work.  How  to  keep  the 
children  busy — more  than  that — the  problem  of  keeping  them  profitably 
employed  is  a  question  we  must  consider.  The  experienced  primary 
teacher  knows  that,  besides  having  some  knowledge  of  child-life,  and 
ability  to  teach,  there  are  several  big  items  that  make  for  the  success  of 
the  year's  work  and  the  arrangement  of  seat -work  is  certainly  one  of  them. 

Proper  order  in  a  schoolroom  depends  largely  on  providing  all  the 
children  with  suitable  and  interesting  occupations.  Moreover,  if  children 
are  bored  with  long  periods  of  sitting  still,  with  little  work  to  do  and 
that  uninteresting,  some  of  them  will  try  to  find  excuses  for  staying 
away  from  school.     And  of  this  we  dislike  the  very  suggestion! 
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Let  us,  then,  consider  the  subject  of  seat -work  and  try  to  find  what 
purposes  it  serves  in  our  grade.     It  has  certain  outstanding  features. 

Seat -work  makes  previous  lessons  clearer,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
new  lesson,  and  develops  observation,  attention,  and  concentration.  It 
should  be  attached,  then,  to  some  lesson  previously  taught — a  following- 
out  of  some  definite  principle — and  neither  too  easy  nor  too  difificult. 
Let  it  be  interesting  and  sufficient  to  fill  at  least  nearly  all  the  time  that 
the  children  are  working  at  their  seats.  We  must  try  to  give  work  that 
the  children  can  do  without  having  to  ask  for  explanations  often,  and  so 
nterrupt  either  the  teacher  who  is  teaching  another  group,  or  a  fellow- 
pupil  conveniently  near.  At  its  best  seat-work  requires  thought,  dis- 
crimination, and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Through  it  the 
child  becomes  skilful  in  using  his  knowledge  and,  being  conscious  of  this 
power,  he  becomes  self-reliant.  The  teacher's  programme  must  provide 
for  suitable  seat -work  for  each  day's  work.  She  must  make  it  definite, 
clear  to  the  child,  and  related  to  the  class  exercises.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  term  it  is  largely  an  application  of  what  has  been  taught — later 
on,  work  may  be  assigned  to  prepare  for  the  new  lesson. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  plan  seat -work  that  is  satisfying  to  teacher  and 
pupils  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — and  it  cannot  all  be  prepared  before- 
hand. However,  there  is  a  variety  of  material  now  available  for  seat- 
work  in  the  primary  grade  that  the  children  can  use  intelligently  and  enjoy. 
The  child  must  spend  at  least  several  weeks  in  the  primary  class 
before  he  is  able  to  write  with  any  ease  and  neatness.  And  so  we  decide 
to  assign  very  little  writing  at  this  stage,  as  seat  work,  and  that  only 
when  we  can  take  time  for  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  work.  Our 
children  should  know  that  we  intend  to  examine  the  writing  carefully, 
and  be  trained  to  use  the  writing  on  the  blackboard  as  their  guide. 
(How  this  warns  us  against  careless  writing  on  the  blackboard!)  Other- 
wise, there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  poor — and,  later,  careless — writing, 
that  will  discourage  the  teacher  from  examining  the  books  or  papers 
because  of  their  unattractive,  untidy  appearance,  and  the  time  spent 
in  trying  to  decipher  the  work. 

Rather,  then,  use  freely  the  occupations  of  sewing,  paper-cutting  and 
pasting,  plasticine  modelling,  etc.,  as  well  as  training  the  children  to 
make  use  of  their  boxes  of  letter-cards  or  word  cards,  making  up  words 
from  slips  with  the  former,  and  sentences  by  means  of  the  latter.  We 
may  use  domino  cards  for  number  work,  and  lentils  for  busy -work  to 
follow  the  arithmetic  and  reading  lessons.  Sometimes  allow  the  children 
to  express  their  ideas  by  means  of  coloured  chalks  or  crayons.  These 
branches  of  seat -work  they  can  do  with  carefulness  and  some  sense  of 
satisfaction  and,  at  the  same  time,  follow  up  the  ideas  of  neatness,  good 
taste,  and  art  appreciation  which  we  are  trying  to  inculcate.     For  how 
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can  we  hope  to  teach  these  things  if  we  allow  the  children  to  do  their 
work  in  any  careless  fashion?  We  should  teach  our  children  that  art 
enters  into  every  exercise,  and  set  before  them  as  an  ideal  to  have  each 
piece  of  work  represent  the  best  of  which  thej^  are  capable. 

Practically  unanimous,  is  the  verdict  that  careful  thought  and 
planning  must  be  given  to  the  seat-work  if  we  want  our  children  to  pro- 
gress in  industry,  self-reliance,  neatness,  and  all  that  makes  up  character. 

Very  often  valuable  seat -work  may  be  given  that  will  require  from 
the  teacher  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  A  few 
minutes  must  not  be  begrudged  to  give  the  children  some  explanation  of 
what  they  are  required  to  do.  Especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  school 
year  is  this  found  necessary,  and  the  time  thus  used  is  well  spent.  Where 
difficult  work  is  assigned,  and  no  explanation  given,  the  children  are 
puzzled  and  very  naturally  turn  to  some  class-mate  near  for  advice  and 
help.  That  is  all  very  well,  so  far,  but  it  will  not  stop  there,  for,  after 
help  has  been  obtained  in  this  way  two  or  three  times,  the  child  is  inclined 
to  form  a  habit  of  depending  on  his  neighbour's  work.  Rather  than 
exert  himself  and  express  his  own  individuality  he  lets  some  child  near 
do  his  thinking  for  him.  Besides  this  bad  effect  some  of  the  more  anxious 
pupils  will  worry  over  not  understanding  what  is  assigned.  When  the 
teacher  comes  to  examine  the  work  and  finds  it  all  "wrong"  the  dis- 
approval in  her  face,  and  perhaps  the  condemning  mark  of  the  blue 
pencil  must  be  crushing  to  the  little  one's  spirit.  He  needed  encourage- 
ment because  he  tried,  but  we  cause  him  to  feel  discouragement  because 
we  neglected  to  give  the  little  explanation.  There  are  some  children, 
also,  who  will  not  make  an  attempt  because  they  are  not  sure  they 
understand  the  work.  Thus  a  habit  of  idleness  is  formed,  which  is 
easier  to  form  than  to  overcome. 

Let  us  resolve  to  arrange  the  seat-work  thoughtfully  day  by  day, 
not  forgetting  that  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life".  We  may  consider 
what  material  is  to  be  used  and  prepare  it  so  that  it  may  be  easily  and 
quickly  distributed  by  the  children.  Books  to  be  used  should  be  piled 
in  some  convenient  place,  either  on  the  desk  or  on  a  low  shelf  in  the  cup- 
board. We  may  prevent  an  undue  rush  and  wasted  time  by  having 
some  necessary  work  on  the  blackboard  before  the  children  assemble. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  connection  there  must  be  between  the 
teaching  lesson  and  the  seat-work.  If  we  strive  to  correlate  all  our  work 
we  shall  see  that  the  children  find  more  happiness  and  an  increased 
interest  in  school  work  that  will  repay  us  for  our  time  and  thought  spent 
in  the  preparation.  And  for  ourselves,  let  us  try  to  attain  a  freedom 
from  "fussiness" — a  quiet  cheerful  respons^on  the  part  of  our  children 
and  that  desirable  harmonious  atmosphere  in  our  schoolroom  that  will 
show  our  desire  to  be  worthy  of  our  high  calling. 
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[To  August  7th,  1920 

After  a  long  and  distinguished  career,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  reHnquished  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen.  Hon. 
N.  W.  Rowell  has  retired  from  official  life  and  Hon. 
Martin  Burrell  has  become  Parliamentary  Librarian.  The  other 
thirteen  ministers  have  joined  the  Meighen  Government,  and  three  new 
ministers  have  been  sworn  in — Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy  member  for 
Colchester,  N.S.;  Hon.  Rupert  W.  Wigmore,  member  for  St.  John,  N.B.; 
and  Hon.  E.  K.  Spinney,  member  for  Yarmouth  and  Clare,  N.S.  The 
full  list  of  Ministers  and  portfolios  is  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs — Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen. 

President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colon- 
ization and  Minister  of  Health— Hon   J.  A.  Calder. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Sir  George  E.  Foster. 

Minister  of  Finance — ^Sir  Henry  Drayton. 

Minister  of  Justice — Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty. 

Minister  of  Militia — -Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — -Hon.  J.  D.  Reid. 

Secretary  of  State — Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Naval  AlTairs — ^Hon.  C.  C. 
Ballantyne. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — ^Hon.  S.  F.  Tolmie. 

Postmaster-General — Hon.  P.  E.  Blondin. 

Minister  of  Public  Works— Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy. 

Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue — Hon.  R.  W.  Wigmore. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Superintendent-General  of  Indian 
Affairs — Sir  James  Lougheed. 

Ministers  Without  Portfolio — Sir  Edward  Kemp  and  Hon.  E.  K. 
Spinney. 

Solicitor-General — Not  yet  appointed.     Hon.  Mr.  Guthrie  acts. 

_        .      .  ,  The  provincial  elections  in  Manitoba  on  June  29th 

FroviTici2il 

^.       .  resulted    in    the    following    groups    being    elected    (the 

"^  figures     are     not    final):     Liberals,    20;     Labour,     11; 

Farmers,   12      Conservatives    10  (deferred  elections    2).     The  Liberal 

130] 
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Norris  Government  had  an  ample  majority  dur  ng  the  previous  period 
of  four  years.  Now  it  must  get  the  support  of  one  of  the  smaller  groups 
to  command  a  majority  in  the  House.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Farmers 
will  give  such  support.  In  this  election  proportional  voting  was  tried 
out  in  Winnipeg  and  apparently  worked  well. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  Liberals  were  once  more  returned  to  power  on 
July  27th.  G.  H.  Murray,  who  has  been  Premier  of  the  Province  since 
1896,  when  he  succeeded  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  will  have  a  majority  of 
17  in  a  House  of  43.  Thirty  Liberals,  one  Conservative,  seven  Farmers, 
and  five  Labour  candidates  were  elected. 

The  results  of  these  recent  provincial  elections,  and  of  the  Ontario 
elections  of  1919,  show  a  very  decided  tendency  towards  group  govern- 
m.ent.  In  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia  there  are  now  district 
Labour  and  Farmer  groups.  No  one  can  tell  how  far  this  movement 
will  go,  but  it  is  certain  to  influence  Canadian  affairs  very  profoundly 
in  the  next  few  years. 

--    .      ,  Once  more  the  American  parties  are  lined  up  for  a 

„   "  presidential    contest.     The    great    historic    parties,    the 

p       .  Republicans  and  the   Democrats,   have  held  their  con- 

ventions, have  nominated  their  candidates,  and  have 
constructed  platforms.  The  Republicans  nominated  Senator  Warren 
G.  Harding  of  Ohio  for  President,  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  Governor  of 
Massachussetts,  for  Vice-President.  The  Democrats  nominated  Gover- 
nor James  A.  Cox  of  Ohio  for  President  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  Vice-President.  Each  party 
adopted  a  very  long  platform.  Many  of  the  planks  are  interesting,  but 
those  dealing  with  the  League  of  Nations  are  of  especial  interest  to  those 
Canadians  who  have  hoped  that  the  United  States  would  ultim.ately 
lend  its  powerful  support  to  the  League.  The  first  part  of  the  Republican 
plank  on  this  topic  reads  thus:  "The  Republican  Party  stands  for 
agreement  among  the  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
believe  that  such  an  international  association  must  be  based  upon 
international  justice,  and  must  provide  methods  which  shall  maintain 
the  rule  of  public  right  by  development  of  law  and  the  decision  of  im- 
partia'  courts,  and  which  shall  secure  instant  and  general  international 
conference,  whenever  peace  shall  be  threatened  by  political  action,  so 
that  the  nations  pledged  to  do,  and  insist  upon,  what  is  just  and  fair, 
may  exercise  their  influence  and  power  for  the  prevention  of  war". 
Following  this  quite  colourless  and  harmless  statement  are  several 
paragraphs  censuring  President  Wilson's  course  in  connection  with  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  praising  the  attitude  of  those  senators  who  refused 
their  assent  to  the  Treaty,  and  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
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which  through  the  influence  of  President  Wilson  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  Democratic  plank  reads  thus,  in  part:  "The  Democratic  Party 
favours  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only,  practicable 
means  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  terminating  the 
insufferable  burden  of  great  military  and  naval  establishments.  We 
advocate  the  immediate  ratification  of  the  Treaty  without  reservations 
which  would  impair  its  essential  integrity,  but  do  not  oppose  the  accept- 
ance of  any  reservations  making  clearer  or  more  specific  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  League  associates." 

The  Democratic  statement  is  m.uch  the  more  satisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  certain  leaders  in  the  Republican  Party, 
like  Elihu  Root  and  Ex-President  Taft,  will  do  their  best,  in  the  event  of 
Republican  success,  to  find  some  way  of  bringing  the  United  States  to 
support  the  present,  or  a  reformed,  League  of  Nations.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Root  has  recently  been  at  the  Hague  co-operating  with  nine  other  eminent 
jurists  in  preparing  plans  for  the  organization  and  opening  of  an  inter- 
national High  Court,  in  accordance  with  Article  14  of  the  League 
Covenant. 

A  third  Party  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago  on  July  10th.  At 
first  it  represented  the  extreme  labour  radicals,  the  single  taxers,  and  the 
non-partisan  farmers'  league.  The  labour  element,  however,  proved  the 
strongest,  and  forced  through  such  a  radical  platform  that  the  single 
taxers,  the  farmers,  and  a  group  known  as  the  committee  of  fortj^-eight, 
were  forced  to  withdraw.  This  platform  is  very  interesting  because  it 
shows  the  direction  in  which  the  extreme  labour  radicals  would  lead  the 
nation.  Their  platform  favours  the  repeal  of  all  laws  against  sedition, 
espionage,  etc.;  the  election  of  federal  judges,  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall;  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  or  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations;  recognition  of  the  Irish 
Republic  and  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia.  American  with- 
drawal from  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Guam,  Samoa;  the  abolition  of  conscription;  democratic  control 
of  industry,  public  ownership  and  operation  of  all  public  utilities, 
national  resources,  stock  yards,  abattoirs,  grain  elevators  water  powers, 
cold  storage  and  terminal  warehouses;  government  ownership  and 
democratic  operation  of  railroads,  mines,  and  such  natural  resources  as 
are  to  any  extent  bases  of  control.  This  is  not  all,  but  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  platform.  The  nominees  of  this  convention  are 
P.  P.  Christensen  for  President,  and  Max  S.  Hayes  for  Vice-President. 
There  are  other  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
interesting  is  Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  is  nominated  by  the  Socialists,  and 
who  is  serving  a  long  term  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
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Europe 


The  distracted  nations  of  Europe  seem  to  be  still  far 
from  peace.  Poland  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  invading 
Russia,  and  attempting  to  re-establish  the  boundaries  of  1772.  In  doing 
so,  she  stretched  her  lines  too  thin,  and  the  re-enforced  Bolshevik  armies 
have  not  only  driven  the  Poles  out  of  Russia,  but  are  now  threatening 
Warsaw.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are  doing  their  best  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Russian  Government  to  make  peace  and  to  respect 
the  ethnographical  eastern  boundary  assigned  to  Poland  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  Recent  events  and  past  history  are  well  summarized  in 
the  accompanying  map. 


Map  of  Poland  and  of  the  Region  of  Russia  for  which  the  Polish  armies  were  contending  with 
THE  BoLSHEViKA.     From  The  New  York  Times  Current  History. 


Greece  and 
Turkey 


With  the  consent  and  support  of  her  allies,  Greece 
has  taken  the  lead  in  crushing  Turkish  power  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace.  Already  Thrace  has  been  occupied 
by  Greek  troops.  In  Asia  Minor  the  forces  of  Mustapha  Kemel  Pasha 
have  been  badly  defeated,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  it  would  be  possible 
to  pacify  even  Anatolia,  the  real  home  of  the  Turks.     Kemel's  position 
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is  much  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  French  have  occupied  Damascus 
and  dethroned  King  Feisal.  As  a  result  of  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13, 
the  Great  War,  and  all  this  recent  turmoil,  Greece  is  going  to  be  a  very 
much  larger  country  than  it  was  in  1912.  Indeed,  the  New  Greece 
resembles  Ancient  Hellas  rather  strikingly. 

G.M.J. 


Map  showing  the  remarkable  expansion  of  Greece.  The  shaded  areas  indicate  the  new  accessions  of 
territory.  The  Dodecanese  Islands,  marked  "To  Italy"  on  the  map,  were  at  once  handed  over  to 
Greece  by  the  Italians.     From  The  New  York  Times  Current  History. 


Measuring  Intelligence  in  the  United  States 


C.    SANSOM,    B.A. 

Normal  School,   Edmonton 

jERHAPS  the  most  important  current  movement  in  education  and 
applied  psychology  in  the  United  States  is  that  which  has  for  its 
aim  the  measurement  of  intelligence.  Last  year  there  were  sold 
nearly  a  million  of  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Tests  alone.  During  the 
war  nearly  2,000,000  American  soldiers  were  tested  by  the  Army  Tests, 
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Alpha  and  Beta,  and  the  million  and  more  copies  of  the  Alpha  Test  on 
hand  when  the  armistice  was  signed  have  since  been  sold.  It  was  the 
use  made  of  intelligence  tests  in  the  army  which  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  raised  the  whole  question  out  of  the  realm  of  speculation 
and  controversy  and  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  movement.  No 
fewer  than  ten  new  group  intelligence  scales  were  published  last  year. 
Four  of  these,  viz.,  the  Otis  (primary),  Pressey,  Hagarty,  and  Myers 
scales  are  designed  for  children  under  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Modi- 
fications of  the  Army  Test,  Alpha,  have  been  devised  to  test  college 
m^atriculants  and  these  are  now  in  use  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  colleges 
and  universities.  Dr.  Thorndike  and  his  assistants  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity have  prepared  batteries  of  intelligence  tests  for  college  entrance 
in  thirty  or  forty  different  forms,  thus  rendering  them  practically 
"coach-proof".  But  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  attempt  along 
this  line  is  that  recently  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council.  With  $25,000  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  scales  have 
been  prepared  for  measuring  the  intelligence  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools.  For  a  year  and  a  half  a  committee  of  five  of  the  leading  author- 
ities on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  L.  M.  Terman,  M.  E. 
Haggerty,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  G.  M.  Whipple,  and  R.  M.  Yerkes  (chair- 
man), have  been  at  work  on  the  preparation  of  these  scales.  In  all  ten 
have  been  prepared,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  five  will  be  published  in 
September  of  this  year. 

The  most  important  practical  use  to  which  mental  testing  is  now  put 
in  school  work  is  to  classify  pupils  into  mentally  homogeneous  groups  for 
purposes  of  instruction.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  grading  children  or 
attempting  to  do  so  roughly  on  the  basis  of  their  chronological  age  as  in 
the  past,  the  present  tendency  is  to  group  them  according  to  their 
"mental  age"  For  it  has  been  found  that  some  children  who  are,  say, 
eight  years  old  are  only  as  far  developed  mentally  as  normal  children  of 
seven  or  six  or  even  less.  Such  children  are  said  to  have  a  "mental 
age"  of  six  or  seven  years  as  the  case  may  be  and  are  classed  as  sub- 
normal. Sub-normal  children  are  classified  as  morons,  imbeciles,  and 
idiots,  in  order  of  decreasing  intelligence;  and  for  purposes  of  finer  dis- 
tinctions such  terms  as  border-line  cases,  high-grade  morons,  etc.,  are  often 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  many  children  of,  say,  eight  years, 
have  the  mental  capacity  or  the  intelligence  of  normal  children  who  are 
more  than  eight  years  of  age.  Such  children  are  super-normal.  There 
is  no  classification  of  super-normal  or  above  normal  children  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  sub-normal,  although  the  terms  "superior"  and  "very 
superior"  are  in  very  common  use.  The  ratio  of  the  mcnta  age  to  the 
chronological  age  expressed  in  percentage  is  known  as  the  Intelligence 
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Quotient  or,  briefly,  the  I.Q.  Thus,  the  child  of  eight  who  has  a  mental 
age  of  six  is  said  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  75.  I  had  the  privilege  recently  of 
seeing  tested  a  child  of  7  years  6  months  whose  mental  age  proved  to 
be  13  years.  In  other  words  he  rolled  up  an  I.Q.  of  174 — he  was  one 
child  in  ten  thousand. 

To  grade  pupils  on  the  basis  of  their  "ntelligence,  then,  simply  means 
to  segregate  them  into  groups  according  to  their  mental  capacity;  it 
means  that  mental  age  rather  than  chronological  age  is  made  the  basis 
of  class-formation.  Thus,  when  children  first  come  to  school  they  are 
subjected  to  a  series  of  intelligence  tests  and  those  who  test  distinctly 
below  or  above  normal  are  closely  watched  either  before  or  after  segrega- 
tion for  the  first  few  months.  If  it  is  found  in  practice  that  those  who 
test  ^ow  are  not  doing  satisfactory  work  according  to  normal  standards, 
which  is  found  to  happen  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  these  children  are 
put  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  given  special  treatment;  similarly, 
with  those  who  both  by  tests  and  practical  results  are  found  to  be  well 
above  the  average.  As  a  rule  so  far  only  three  divisions  are  made  It 
has  been  found  that  of  unselected  children  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  are  unable  to  do  satisfactory  work  according  to  the  standard  pre- 
scribed for  the  grades  and  that  about  the  same  percentage  can  easily 
make  faster  progress  than  that  provided  for  in  the  standard  curricula. 

Very  important  adjustments  along  this  line  are  in  process  of  being 
made  in  most  of  the  larger  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  city  of  Oakland,  for  example,  mental  tests  have  been 
given  for  the  past  three  years  to  the  first-grade  children.  "It  has  been 
discovered",  writes  Dr.  Dickson,  who  has  had  charge  of  this  work, 
"that  a  very  high  percentage  of  those  who  test  below  six  years  mentally 
fail  to  do  the  work  which  has  been  set  up  as  standard  for  first  grade 
pupils ".1  In  August,  1918,  four  first-grade  classes  were  segregated  on 
the  basis  of  mental  ability  as  disclosed  by  intelligence  tests.  Two 
schools  were  selected  and  the  twenty-five  first-grade  pupils  who  graded 
lowest  n  intelligence  in  both  the  schools  were  put  in  one  class.  At  the 
time  of  testing  three  of  these  children  were  found  to  be  three  years  old 
mentally  according  to  the  tests,  nine  four  years  old,  twelve  five  years 
old,  and  one  six  years  old.  In  chronological  age  the  children  ranged 
from  about  six  to  nine  years. 

"A  strong  primary  teacher",  writes  Dr.  Dickson,  "who  was  interested 
n  this  group  of  children  was  given  this  class.  She  was  given  freedom  in 
method  and  equipment  and  told  to  do  the  best  she  could  to  educate  these 
children.  She  has  laboured  faithfully  for  a  whole  year  and  three-fourths 
of  the  present  term  with  the  result  that  only  six  of  the  twenty-five 
children  can  read  in  an  easy  primer,  and  these  do  not  read  as  freely  or 

1  Journal  oj  Educational  Research,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  June  1920. 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  normal  class  of  the  same  school  who  began  work 
this  term.  .  .  .  According  to  the  teacher's  judgment  these  six  pupils 
are  the  only  ones  of  this  group  who  now  have  approximately  the  capacity 
for  first-grade  work.  These,  she  belives,  would  not  long  keep  pace  if 
put  in  a  class  with  normal  first-grade  children.  They  are  slower  than 
normal  children  and  require  much  more  drill  in  order  to  fix  the  w^ork 
they  are  learning". 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Oakland  experiment  as 
summarized  by  Dr.  Dickson.  It  should  be  especially  observed  that  the 
plan  is  not  merely  to  keep  the  retarded  children  in  the  several  grades 
until  they  are  ready  to  go  on  to  the  next  higher  grade.  In  many  cases 
this  would  merely  perpetuate  the  present  objectional  device  of  keeping 
backward  children  in  the  lower  grades  until  they  are  almost  young  men 
and  women.  The  plan  is  to  provide  an  altogether  different  course  of 
study  for  these  children.  They  might  conceivably  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  "grades"  nearly  as  fast  as  normal  children.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  "grading"  as  it  is  a  question  of  "grouping",  and  of  pro- 
viding a  type  of  education  suited  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  several 
groups.     The  conclusions  follow: 

(1)  Mental  tests  of  several  hundred  first-grade  children  have  shown 
that  menta  age  and  I.Q.  are  important  factors  in  revealing  a  child's 
chances  for  success  in  his  school  work. 

(2)  Most  children  who  fail  in  the  first  grade  show  mental  ages  below 
six  years  and  I.Q.'s  below  normal. 

(3)  An  experiment  covering  a  year  and  a  half  leads  us  to  approve 
the  plan  of  segregating  pupils  in  the  first  grade  according  to  mental 
capacity. 

(4)  The  individual  mental  test  (Stanford  Revision)  is  trustworthy 
in  determining  such  segregation  in  almost  all  cases. 

(5)  Children  who  test  low  are  very  slow  to  learn  to  read.  They 
have  little  initiative.  What  they  appear  to  learn  one  day  is  not  retained 
to  the  next.  Much  drill  and  repeitition  are  necessary.  Their  reading 
is  marked  by  the  tendency  to  name  the  words  without  thought  of  their 
meaning. 

(6)  A  special  course  of  study  should  be  given  to  children  who  show 
serious  mental  retardation.  They  should  be  led  up  through  the  grades 
according  to  their  capacities  and  needs  rather  than  according  to  formal 
grade  standards. 

(7)  Segregation  of  those  who  are  retarded  should  occur  during  the 
first  term  or  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  in  school  after  the  child  has  been 
"exposed"  to  the  regular  work  (some  of  our  committee  felt  that  the 
segregation  should  take  place  immediately  after  the  child's  entrance  to 
school). 
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(8)  Several  hundred  children  in  Oakland  are  now  segregated  into 
special  groups  according  to  mental  capacity  and  the  plan  is  being  rapidly 
extended. 

(9)  A  committee  is  now  at  work  arranging  a  course  of  study  to  meet 
the  needs  of  retarded  children  in  their  first  two  school  years 


The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1670=1920 

JENNIE    STORK   HILL, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Little  he  deamed,  that  careless  English  king 

Who  Charter  gave  to  gallent  Rupert's  gay 

"Adventurers  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay", 

How  that  small  act  would  forge  the  golden  ring 

Of  Britain's  Empire  round  the  world.     Strong  souls 

Were  they  who  faced  the  unknown  sea,  and  lands 

Unpath'd.     Five  circling  jubilees  the  sands 

Of  time  have  munbered  since.     The  hoped-for  goals 

Were  long  ago  attained.     To-day  we  praise 

The  voyageurs,  recounting  all  we  owe 

To  those  whose  year-long  journeys,  conquest  slow 

Of  lakes  and  rivers,  devious  waterways. 

Of  prairies  broad,  and  mountains  snowy-crowned. 

Brought  them  at  last  to  western  seas  renowned. 

In  a  country  where  youthfulness  is  the  predominating  characteristic 
it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  an  institution  that  in  this  present  year 
has  been  celebrating  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary.  But  it 
was  the  high  tide  of  youthful  adventure  into  the  unknown  that  brought 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  into  existence,  and  its  history  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  shows  both  a  tenacious  clinging  to  the  customs  of 
the  past  and  a  constant  readjustment  to  the  ever-changing  conditions  of 
progress. 

During  those  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  changed  from  a  body 
holding  sovereign  sway  over  an  enormous,  and  almost  wholly  unexplored, 
tract  of  country  to  a  modern  company  whose  interests,  while  varied  in 
form,  control  vast  commercial  enterprises.  One  instance  of  its  modernity 
reveals  a  plan  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  housing  question  by  building 
on  its  valuable  land  in  the  City  of  Edmonton  a  large  number  of  dv/ellings; 
but  it  was  only  the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  that  the  flag  on  its  depart- 
mental store  in  Calgary  flew  regularly  on  Sundays  to  warn  the  Indians 
that  upon  that  day  they  were  not  to  come  to  trade.  Just  how  recently 
the  change  in  its  system  of  illumination  in  its  offices  in  Montreal  was 
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made  and  electric  light  substituted  for  tallow  candles  it  would  perhaps 
be  unfair  to  state.  Perhaps  no  other  institution  in  North  America 
combines  so  many  quaint  customs  with  strictly  modern  attention  to 
business  and  enterprise. 

The  history,  however,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  can  never  be 
read  in  its  entirety  as  a  history  of  the  Company  only.  It  has  been  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Canada  to  be  viewed  apart 
from  the  great  Dominion.  History  will  clearly  show  how  great  a  part 
the  Company  has  taken  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation.  The  develop- 
ment of  its  fur  trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  establishment 
of  trading  posts.  In  time,  a  chain  of  these,  far  apart,  it  is  true,  extended 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  When,  later,  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Company  were  restored  to  the  British  Crown,  these  posts 
became  nuclei  of  settlement  and  civilization.  The  spirit  of  the  Company 
to-day  is  embodied  in  the  following  words,  taken  from  the  introduction 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Company,  Sir  Robert  M.  Kinderlsey,  to  the  book 
prepared  and  published  to  commemorate  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary: 

The  committee  of  to-day  recognise  that  they  are  the  custodians  of  a  great  inherit- 
ance, which  it  is  their  duty  to  hand  on,  enhanced  and  not  impaired,  to  future  generations. 
The  highest  prosperity  of  the  Company  is,  and  must  continue  to  be  , bound  up  with  the 
welfare  of  Canada,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  Com.pany 
depends  upon  the  eflaciency  of  the  service  it  renders  to  the  country  it  has  helped  to  make. 

Some  small  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  interests  now  owned  by  the 
Company  may  be  gained  from  the  bare  outline  of  the  celebrations  held 
in  May  of  this  year.  Beginning  in  Winnipeg  in  the  first  week  of  that 
month,  the  banquets,  processions,  and  pageants  there  were  followed  by 
similar  events  in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria.  In 
each  of  these  cities  the  employees  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  whilst 
the  general  public  were  given  invitations  to  receptions,  balls,  pageants, 
and  last,  though  certainly  not  least,  to  moving  pictures.  To  obtain 
these  pictures  an  expert  cinematographer  had  been  sent  on  an  extended 
tour  through  the  North  land.  The  pictures  produced  showed  the 
inhabitants,  the  scenery  at  different  seasons,  and  the  methods  of  trapping 
the  various  fur-bearing  animals.  Whi  e  the  trapping  takes  place,  of 
necessity,  in  the  winter,  the  pictures  were  not  confined  to  a  scries  of 
snow-bound  solitudes;  the  scenes  in  other  seasons  were  shown  in  sufficient 
number  to  display  the  woods,  the  beautiful  lakes,  the  broad,  rapid  rivers, 
and  the  indescribable  charm  of  the  northern  wilds.  No  one  viewing  the 
pictures  shown  could  continue  to  cherish  the  idea  that  Northern  Canada 
is  an  extensive  iceberg. 

The  various  processions  and  pageants  reproduced  historical  scenes, 
beginning  with  some  in  the  time  of  the  Merry  Monarch;    and,  by  illus- 
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trating  the  changes  that  had  taken  place,  showed  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Company  and  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  forgoing,  which  must  have  entailed  a  very  large 
expense,  there  were  many  prizes  awarded  to  school  children  for  essays 
on  the  history  of  the  Company.  The  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  study 
of  early  days  in  Canada  was  certainly  not  small.  That  the  whole 
celebration  was  an  educative  process  on  a  very  large  scale  and  on  the 
high  plane  of  patriotism  cannot  be  gainsaid. 


Our  Mediaeval  Curriculum 

ALEX.    MACMILLAN,    B.A., 
Teacher  of  History,  Lethbridge  High  School 

WHILE  sitting  in  the  Grade  XII  classroom  the  other  day,  I 
happened  to  let  my  eye  wander  over  the  blackboard  until  it 
finally  alighted  on  some  of  the  visible  product  of  the  last 
class  period.  It  consisted  of  an  elaborate  demonstration  in  which  sines, 
cosines,  and  other  cabalistic  symbols  figured  conspicuously.  Being  in  a 
vacant  mood,  I  found  myself  inquiring  into  the  viewpoint  of  the  girl 
who  has  evolved  this  amazing  array  of  symbols.  From  what  motives 
was  she  so  eager  to  establish  this  exotic  formula,  which  might  at  the 
most  enable  her  to  gauge  the  height  of  an  unremarkable  tree  at  the  top 
of  an  inaccessible,  but  otherwise  perfectly  commonplace  cliff?  On 
reviewing  in  my  mind  the  girls  on  the  Grade  XII  roll,  I  could  not  pick 
out  one  to  whom  an  ability  to  measure  trees  even  in  picturesque  locations 
could  offer  any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  profit  at  that  or  any  future  time. 
Of  course,  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  some  of  them  might  in 
due  time  wish  to  teach  the  formula  to  others  who  would  by  the  same 
token  transmit  the  priceless  truth  to  their  successors,  that  so  the  secret  of 
measuring  trees  on  unapproachable  cliffs  might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Why  are  pupils  desirous  of  becoming  educated  compelled  to  study 
trigonometry  and  the  many  other  subjects  of  remote  or  doubtful  useful- 
ness, when  so  much  that  is  both  useful  and  educative  is  neglected? 
The  fault  lies  not  in  having  introduced  them  but  in  having  failed  to 
remove  them.  Ours  is  the  sin  of  omission.  We  have  lacked  the  courage 
to  depart  from  the  practice  of  our  predecessors.  And  not  the  pre- 
decessors of  yesterday;  the  precedent  that  binds  us  to-day  runs  back 
for  thousands  of  years.  If  Aristotle  and  his  fellow-philosophers  had  not 
studied  mathematics,  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  would  have  been  a 
compulsory  subject  in  the  modern  High  School.     We  can  clearly  trace 
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back  through  the  tangles  of  educational  history  the  thread  that  connects 
our  curriculum  with  its  ancient  antecedent.  The  studies  which  have  no 
raison  d'etre  to-day  bulk  large  in  the  quadrivium  of  mediaeval  Oxford, 
reappear  further  back  in  the  Greek  learning  of  Byzantium,  and  finally 
stand  out  in  a  halo  of  light  in  the  Academy  of  Plato.  In  those  days 
there  was  justification  for  their  pursuit,  for  it  was  carried  on  by  scholars 
and  specialists,  and  coupled  with  speculation  and  research.  They  were 
the  happy  hunting-ground  of  select  and  mature  intellect  and  not,  as 
with  us,  the  drill-room  of  unscholarly  youth.  As  a  branch  of  learning, 
and  the  destined  basis  of  future  scientific  and  mechanical  progress,  they 
served  their  purpose.  When  we  use  them  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
we  are  out-of-date  by  some  thousands  of  years. 

We  have  never  fully  adjusted  the  scope  of  the  High  School  to  its  true 
function.  It  is  still  largely  mediaeval.  Its  prototype  is  the  old  grammar 
school,  which  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  University.  That 
institution,  like  the  University,  concerned  itself  with  scholarship  rather 
than  with  education,  and  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the 
groundwork  of  those  studies  which  would  be  resumed  on  a  more  ample 
scale  at  the  higher  institution.  W^e  have  never  fully  freed  ourselves 
from  these  limitations.  The  training  for  citizenship  that  we  give  our 
boys  and  girls  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  training  of  the  budding 
savant  in  the  mediaeval  cloister. 

Our  heritage  of  classical  civilization  has  been  one  of  our  pre-eminent 
blessings;   but  we  have  not  been  able  even  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
modify  its  application  to  suit  our  altered  conditions.     How  much  of  our 
educational  subject  matter  is  strictly  rational  and  how  much  an  accident 
of  history?     If  we  could  conceive  a  world  which  had  derived  its  inspira- 
tion from  some  other  source  than  Greece  and  Italy  we  should  probably 
be  able  to  realize  that  many  of  the  subjects  we  retain  in  our  time-tables 
have  been  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  us  by  the  past,  and  that  with  other 
antecedents  our  schools  would  have  shown  a  very  different  complexion. 
The  content  of  the  curriculum  is  a  neglected  branch  of  paedagogical 
research.     Or  perhaps  it  has  not  attracted  the  right  sort  of  intellect. 
There  is  much  discussion,  but  our  chief  achievement  is  to  put  old  wine 
into  new  bottles.     We  have  done  little  more  than  invent  a  terminology. 
There  is  need  of  a  mind  with  enough  grasp  and  enough  creative  power 
to  be  able  to  detach  itself  from  actual  conditions,  and  evolve  new  ideas 
from  fundamental  principles.     Such  a  man  is  not  born  every  year.     Still 
less  is  he  likely  to  find  himself  in  the  teaching  profession.     If  a  John 
Stuart  Mill  could  be  induced  to  teach  for  a  few  years  in  a  small  town 
High  School,  he  might  present  us  with  a  syllabus  which  would  be  minus 
many  of  our  cherished  specialities,  and  contain  some  activities  which 
we  never,  even  in  our  dreams,  associated  with  a  school. 
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It  is  time  we  realized  that  the  High  School  is  no  longer  handinaiden 
to  the  University.  It  is  largely  an  institution  with  independent  func- 
tions. The  majority  of  its  students  look  to  it  for  the  sum  total  of  their 
education.  Their  interests  should  figure  more  largely  in  our  scheme  of 
studies.  Rather  than  sacrifice  these  interests  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  many  of  the  preparatory  functions  of  the  schools.  If  this 
principle  w^ere  applied  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  mathematical 
subjects  would  be  made  compulsory,  or  the  natural  sciences  beyond  the 
elementary  stage.  No  exigencies  of  Universit}^  demands  can  justify 
neglect  of  what  is,  par  excellence,  the  business  of  the  High  School— the 
study  of  the  national  language.  In  the  institution  to  which  I  belong — 
and  it  is  no  exceptional  case — the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  English 
is  in  the  senior  grades  relegated  to  two  periods  a  week.  Yet  I  can  think 
of  no  subject  to  which  it  should  rightfully  give  precedence.  Apart  from 
its  intrinsic  importance,  no  accomplishment  gained  at  school  bears  as 
obviously  the  stamp  of  good  education  as  the  ability  to  speak  and  write 
in  an  interesting  way.  If,  in  these  days  of  revivified  professional  con- 
sciousness, we  wish  to  impress  the  public  with  a  sense  of  our  value  to  the 
the  community,  here  is  material  at  our  doors. 

The  functions  of  the  High  School  appear  to  me  to  be  roughly  divisible 
into  three  categories.  (1)  Purposes  of  general  education.  This  is  the 
object  of  a  large  and  growing  proportion  of  the  enrolment,  and  a  partial 
object  of  all.  It  is  the  aspect  of  education  which  is  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  and  yet  is  most  generally  sacrificed  to  other  considerations. 

(2)  Vocational  or  semi-vocational  training.  This  would  include  aca- 
demic preparation  for  the  teaching  profession,  commercial  courses, 
household  science,  and  the  numerous  other  studies  that  contribute 
directly   or    indirectly   towards    some    form    of   occupational    training. 

(3)  Preparation  for  higher  educational  institutions.  The  curriculum  of 
the  future  w^ill  have  regard  to  these  diversified  functions,  and  recognize 
the  preponderating  importance  of  the  first  two.  The  High  School  is 
lagging  behind  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand  and  the  University 
on  the  other.  The  latter,  the  acknowledged  home  of  conservatism,  has 
been  m.ore  enterprising  in  scraping  ofif  the  barnacles.  The  need  for 
reform  is  well  known,  and  experts  of  more  than  one  Province  are  cud- 
gelling their  brains  for  a  solution.  A  revision,  however,  is  not  what  we 
require.  We  must  build  on  a  new  foundation.  We  must  discard  the 
empirical  point  of  view  and  revert  to  rational  principles. 


A  class  was  reciting  grammar.  The  lesson  was  in  comparison  of  adjectives,  and 
little  Johnny  Higgins,  whose  family  had  undergone  a  number  of  bereavements,  was 
told  to  go  to  the  board  and  parse  the  word  "sock".  After  a  monmet's  hesitation 
Johnnie  scrawled,  "Sick,  wuss,  ded". 


The  Teaching  of  Proportion  and  Perspective 

IDA    F,    TERRY, 

Art  Supervisor,  Medicine  Hat  Schools 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  public  school  teacher  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIll  in  the  teaching  of  perspective  is  that 
exaggerated  angles  and  disproportionate  drawings  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

The  pupils  generally  seem  to  have  a  fixed  idea  that  in  two-point 
perspective  the  eye  line  and  the  vanishing  points  must  be  within  the 
limit  of  the  paper.  This  is,  of  course,  not  so.  The  drawings  are  usually 
far  too  small  as  a  result  of  this  mistake,  or  the  angles  are  miuch  too 
acute. 

If  the  six-foot  basis  of  measurement  (mentioned  in  my  previous 
article)  is  adhered  to,  this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome.  For  example, 
if  the  pupil  has  already  drawn  a  road,  sidewalk,  or  telephone  poles,  in 
one-point  perspective  (see  fig.  1),  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  table  placed  in 
this  picture  (a)  with  the  eye  line  correctly  placed  for  the  landscape  will 
be  very  much  too  small  to  make  a  suitable  drawing  of  a  table  minus  the 
landscape  (see  fig.  2).  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  table  as  the  object 
of  interest,  therefore  it  should  monopolize  the  greater  part  of  the  paper. 
The  eye  line  in  this  case  is  above  the  table.  In  other  words,  we  are 
concentrating  our  vision  on  an  object  placed  below  the  eye  and  no  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  to  anything  that  is  above  the  eye.  The  table  (a  fig.  1) 
is  in  good  proportion  to  the  paper  shown  by  the  dashed  lines  b,  c,  d,  e, 
but  the  eye  line  is  out  of  the  picture  entirely;  not  two-thirds  of  the  way 
down,  as  in  the  landscape,  /,  g,  h,  k.  If  this  raising  of  the  eye  line  is 
adhered  to  we  shall  get  well  proportioned  drawings  (see  fig.  3). 

Taking  the  top  of  the  sheet  of  paper  to  represent  the  eye  line  (fig.  3 
a-b)  from  c  to  that  eye  line  is  six  feet.  An  ordinary  table  is  2'  6"  in 
height  and  about  6'  long,  the  size  of  the  table  in  fig.  3  corresponds  to 
these  measurements  proportionally,  and  this  table  itself  is  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  paper. 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  slightly  increased  in  two-point  perspective, 
because  the  pupil  has  the  idea  that  his  two  points  must  be  confined  to 
the  size  of  his  paper,  and  exaggerated  angles  result,  or  else  the  drawing 
is  almost  microscopic — fig.  4  (a)  and  (b).  To  obviate  these  difficulties 
I  have  found  the  following  plan  successful. 

The  pupil  places  his  paper  on  his  desk  with  the  top  margin  (which 
now   represents   the   eye-line),   touching  the   pencil   ledge  of  his  desk, 
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fig.  5  (1),  the  right-hand  corner  touching  the  ink-well  hole.  Now  we 
have  an  extended  eye-line,  A-B,  using  the  pencil  ledge  as  a  line.  The 
paper  must,  of  course,  remain  as  a  line.  (A  large  drawing  board  and 
thumb  tacks  would  be  still  better,  but  very  few  schools  are  equipped 
with  these,  while  all  schools  have  desks  and  pencil  ledges.) 

{Note. — If  the  object  to  be  drawn  is  placed  to  the  left  instead  of  to 
the  right,  reverse  the  position  of  the  paper  so  that  the  extended  eye-line 
will  reach  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  desk.)  By  placing  one  vanishing 
point  (A)  fig.  5)  at  the  ink-well  hole  and  the  other  out  along  the  pencil 

ledge,  say  at  C,  a 
much  better  angle  is 
obtained  (see  E  fig.  5) 
with  the  consequence 
that  the  drawing  looks 
far  more  natural. 

The  placing  of  the 
two  vanishing  points 
too  close  together  is 
one  of  the  most  com- 
mon faults  in  draw- 
ings in  two-point  per- 
spective in  our  Public 
Schools. 

In  the  drawing  of 
furniture  in  an  inter- 
ior a  great  lack  of 
relative  proportion  is 
often  found.  A  table 
is  drawn  so  much  out 
of  proportion  with  a 
chair  near  by  that  the 
seat  of  the  chair  is 
higher  than  the  top  of 
the  table,  while  again  the  chair  in  another  is  so  low  that  a  person  sitting 
upon  it  would  have  his  head  lower  than  the  top  of  the  table. 

Here  our  six-foot  rule  is  indispensable.  The  seat  of  a  chair  standing 
at  any  place  on  the  floor  will  measure  18  inches  in  height  from  the  floor 
and  the  back  about  3  feet.  From  the  floor  to  the  eye-line  is  always 
6  feet;  therefore,  we  have  an  indisputable  standard  of  measurement,  and 
the  chair  with  its  18-inch  seat  will  be  in  correct  proportion  with  the 
2'  6"  table,  no  matter  where  they  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor  and 
irrespective  of  their  distance  from  each  other.  All  the  furniture  of  a 
room  can  thus  be  drawn  in  perfect  proportion  with  the  room  itself, 
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always,  of  course,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  c^n  be  only  one 
eye-line  in  any  picture,  whether  one,  or  two-point  perspective,  or  both, 
are  used,  and  that  all  vanishing  points  will  be  on  that  line  and  on  no 
other  level.  The  drawing  of  books  and  other  small  objects  correctly 
can  also  be  made  less  difficult  by  the  use  of  the  six-foot  rule.  For 
example,  an  object  like  a  book  is  usually  drawn  on  a  raised  surface  like 
a  table,  not  on  the  ground.  Now,  as  most  tabks  are  2'  G"  in  height  it 
follows  that  the  distance  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  paper  to  the  eye- 
line  will  be  6  feet  minus  2  feet  6  inches,  that  is,  3  feet  6  inches  (see  fig.  6) 
and  not  6  feet.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  seen 
that,  to  draw  a  book 
large  enough  to  fill 
the  allotted  space, 
the  eye-line  must  be 
placed  even  higher 
than  in  the  case  of 
the  drawing  of  the 
table  in  fig.  5.  To 
obtain  a  sufficientl\- 
raised  and  extended 
eye-line  the  paper 
might  be  placed  at 
d,  d,  d,  d  (fig.  6),  and 
fixed  with  a  pin  to 
the  desk. 

Now,  keeping  the 
pencil  ledge  to  repre- 
sent the  eye-line,  A-B , 
from  E  to  the  eye-line 
A.B.  is  3'  6";  there- 
fore, the  book,  H.F., 
which  helps  to  fill  the 
space    allotted    in 
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pleasing  manner,  measures  about  12  inches  along  its  nearest  edge  (open). 
Any  other  object  can  be  drawn  in  exact  proportion  by  the  same  rule,  .^j 
The  pupil's  eye  soon  becomes  expert  in  gauging  distances  and  relative 
proportion  which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  results  to  be  desired.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  encourage  the  students  to  make  drawings  occasionally 
without  any  measurements,  and  then  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
portion by  the  use  of  the  six-foot  rule  measureijients.  The  eye  will, 
during  the  drawing,  unconsciously  follow  the  plan  of  measurement  if  the 
training  has  been  what  it  should  be  and  the  results  will  prove  satisfactory. 
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Since  my  previous  article  appeared  in  The  School  I  have  had 
numerous  letters  from  teachers  on  the  subject  of  applied  perspective. 
Several  of  these  teachers  ask  the  same  question,  i.e.,  "  In  the  application 
of  the  six-foot  rule  to  landscape  drawings,  how  is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
the  relative  height  of  buildings  or  trees  which  are  not  on  the  ground-level 
but  on  rising  ground  either  in  the  foreground  or  middle  distance?" 

The  measurements  determining  the  height  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  distance  the  building  is  from  the  eye.  If  the  building  is  on  rising 
ground,  say,  about  150  feet  away  (2  fig.  7),  and  above  the  eye-line,  x-x, 

a  line,  C.V.-E,  drawn 
from  the  centre  of 
vision  to  the  end  of 
the  ground-line  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the 
paper  and  passing 
under  the  building 
wnll  give  the  measure- 
ments for  that  build- 
ing. A  vertical  line 
drawn  upwards  from 
this  line  to  the  eye- 
line  will  always  be  6 
feet  because  the  line 
CV.E,  is  a  level  plane. 
You  have  only  to  de- 
cide how  far  away 
from  you  along  the 
line  the  building  is, 
say  F.  From  F  to  the 
eye-line  is  6  feet;  F-G, 
any  object  vertically 
over  F  such  as  the 
corner  of  the  house 
O.P.,  will  be  on  the  same  scale  of  measurement.  It  will  be  easily  seen, 
then,  that  the  building  (a  Fig.  7)  is  12  feet  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  highest  point  K,  from  the  ground  to  K  being  twice  the  height  of  the 
line,  F.G.,  which  equals  6  feet.  The  height  of  the  side-walls,  O.P.  and 
M.N.,  will,  of  course,  be  equal  as  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  end  of 
the  house,  O.P.N.M.,  is  parallel  with  the  picture  plane  and,  therefore, 
in  one-point  perspective. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  houses,  1  and  2,  fig.  7,  are  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  the  beholder,  but  that  (1)  is  on  level  ground  while  (2)  is 
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about  10  feet  higher  up  on  the  bank.  Following  the  same  rule,  the  tree, 
(a)  fig.  7,  is  about  36  feet  in  height.  The  tree,  B.,  is  the  same  distance 
from  the  beholder  but  on  rising  ground.  A  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
eye-line  from  A  to  D  giving  the  level,  and  the  distance  from  the  eye 
being  the  same,  the  height  of  the  tree,  B,  must  also  be  36  feet,  although 
B  is  about  40  feet  higher  up  than  A. 

The  next  difficulty  that  seems  to  suggest  itself  is  the  drawing  of  the 
slope  of  the  roof  of  a  building  at  the  further  end. 

Most  pupils  will  draw  the  converging  lines  to  the  eye-line  correctly 
and  will  fail  altogether 
in  drawing  the  line, 
B-E  (fig.  8),  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  roof, 
usually  drawing  a  line 
similar  to  B.A.  in- 
stead. Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the 
correct  slope  can  be 
drawn  only  in  three- 
point,  or  oblique,  per- 
spective, where  ob- 
lique parallel  lines 
converge  outwards  to 
the  circle  of  vision; 
but,  as  we  do  not 
touch  upon  three- 
point  perspective  in 
the  Public  Schools, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to 
tell  the  pupils  that 
the  top  of  the  roof 
(C.E.,  fig.  8)  must 
not  be  longer  than  the 
bottom,  D-B,  as  it  is  almost  invariable  drawn  by  them  at  first.  The 
line,  C.E.,  is  in  reality,  according  to  the  laws  of  three-point  perspective, 
slightly  shorter  than  D.B.  because  the  parallel  lines,  CD.  and  E  B. 
(fig.  8),  converge  upwards  to  the  circle  of  vision. 

The  width  of  a  pencil  line  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  convergence 
to  fulfil  the  requirements,  but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  line, 
C.E.,  should  be  longer  than  D.B.  The  correct  slope  is  shown  in  the  line, 
B.E.  fig.  8,  where  the  line,  C.E.,  is  a  fraction  shorter  than  the  line,  D.B. 

If  these  simple  rules  are  followed  the  drawing  of  objects  in  pro- 
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portionate  perspective  should  present  no  difficulties  whatever,  provided, 
of  course,  that  careful  observation  of  the  relative  length  of  lines  is 
exercised.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  tends  to  such  accuracy  of  representa- 
tion as  measurement  of  actual  sizes,  height,  depth,  width,  etc.,  of  the 
objects  to  be  drawn,  and  a  clear  establishment  in  the  rnind  of  the  relation 
to  one  another  of  the  number  oi  feet  or  inches  as  the  case  may  be,  before 
attempting  to  make  the  drawing.  If  this  measuring  is  conscientiously 
carried  out  at  first,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  eye  and  the  mind  will 
work  together  to  obtain  conceptions  of  proportions  that  are  accurate; 
and  very  soon  no  measurements  whatsoever  will  be  required,  the  process 
becoming  automatic,  the  eye  judging  actual  distance  and  size  with  a 
glance.  A  person  so  trained  will  be  able  to  tell,  almost  to  an  inch,  the 
height,  width,  or  depth  of  any  building,  tree,  or  object,  and  also  its 
distance  from  the  beholder.  The  value  of  this  eye-training  cannot  be 
overestimated. 


News  Items 

General 


"Write  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  for  information 
respecting  the  natural  resources  of  Canada.  Parliament  created  it  to 
get  this  information  for  you.  For  a  decade,  its  experts  have  been 
investigating  Canada's  natural  wealth  and  how  best  to  develop  it.  Its 
reports  and  fyles  are  filled  with  information  on  lands,  fisheries,  game, 
minerals,  forests,  water-powers  and  town  planning  and  the  problems 
relating  to  their  efficient  utilization". — From  Conservation. 

A  new  edition  of  a  map  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
giving  the  number  of  quarter-sections  available  for  homestead  entry  in 
each  township  with  the  boundaries  and  offices  of  government  land 
agencies,  has  been  issued  by  the  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  new  edition  clearly  indicates 
all  railways,  forest  reserves,  parks  and  Indian  reserves,  also  the  land 
which  has  been  reserved  for  soldier  settlement  purposes.  A  copy  of 
this  publication,  which  is  known  as  the  "Small  Land  Map  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta",  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  applying 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Ottawa. 

Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  has  given 
notice  that  all  former  provisions  respecting  the  training  of  high  and 
public  school  teachers  at  the  F'aculties  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Queen's  University  are  cancelled. 
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Courses  for  the  training  of  first-class  public  school  teachers  in  the 
Normal  Schools  will  be  established  at  the  schools  at  London,  Hamilton, 
Toronto  and  Ottawa,  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
boards  in  those  cities  for  providing  facilities  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  The  Minister  expects  that  the  decentralization  of  facilities 
for  training  will  provide  a  larger  proportion  of  higher  grade  teachers 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province.  He  also  expects  that  by  con- 
centrating the  work  of  training  all  candidates  for  permanent  public 
school  certificates  in  one  class  of  training  school  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  a  more  thorough  and  practical  training  for  the  teachers  in  both 
rural  and  urban  schools.  The  staffs  of  the  Normal  Schools  will  be 
adjusted  and  strengthened  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  work. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Grant  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University  of  Toronto  by  which  a  College  of  Education 
will  be  established.  The  new  institution  will  be  called  "The  Ontario 
College  of  Education",  and  will  provide  for  (1)  graduate  courses  of 
instruction  in  education,  (2)  courses  for  certificates  as  high  school 
assistants  and  specialists,  and  (3)  such  other  courses  as  may  be  required 
for  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  new  College  will  also  co-operate,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  both 
in  instruction  and  practice  teaching,  with  other  provincial  training 
schools  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  provincial  certificates.  By  the 
agreement,  provision  is  made  for  control  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
The  courses  of  study,  and  all  regulations  affecting  the  training,  conduct, 
and  health  of  the  students,  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  on  the  report  of  the  Minister.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  stafif  will  be  similarly  approved  of.  The  College  will  be 
subject  to  visitation  and  inspection  by  any  persons  designated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Minister. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  new  College  will  be  borne  by  the  Province. 
All  fees  are  subject  to  provincial  control,  and  the  certificates  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  Minister.  The  agreement  is  for  one  year,  and  remains 
in  force  until  cancelled. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  from  the  teaching  profession  after 
forty-one  years'  service  in  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  and  ten  elsewhere.  Miss  C. 
McNeill  was  presented  by  her  fellow-teachers,  ex-pupils  and  other 
friends  with  a  well-filled  purse  and  club  bag.  The  Board  of  Education 
also  granted  Miss  McNeill  a  retiring  allowance  of  $300  payable  half- 
yearly. 

Saturday,  October  9th,  is  Fire  Prevention  Day.  The  loss  of  national 
resources  and  of  private  property  through  the  wastage  caused  by  fire  is 
simply  appalling — some  say  that  the  proportion  of  fire  loss  in  Canada 
is  the  highest  in  the  world.     And  it  is  somebody's  carelessness  that  causes 
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most,  if  not  all,  fires.  Would  it  not  be  a  pleasing  variation  to  use  part 
or  all  of  the  special  Friday  afternoon  exercises  on  October  8th  for  im- 
pressing on  the  pupils  the  necessity  of  preventing  fires?  The  Ontario 
Fire  Marshal's  Office  at  153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  will  supply 
statistics  and  details.  National  lessons  are  learned  in  the  schools  and 
the  teacher  who  inculcates  the  lesson  of  carefulness  (as  to  fires  and 
everything  else)  is  laying  the  basis  of  national  character  and  is  doing 
work  of  the  highest  order.  The  pupils  will  enjoy  a  "fire  program"  on 
that  Friday  afternoon.  Do  not  miss  the  opportunity.  The  Literary 
Society  or  the  Progress  Club  will  find  this  an  interesting  basis  for  the 
program  of  one  meeting.  The  danger  of  fire  loss  is  real ;  it  is  tremendous ; 
it  is  national.  Every  thoughtful  person  will  realize  this  and  will  do  his 
or  her  duty  on  October  8th  and  9th. 

By  a  recent  order  in  council,  passed  on  the  recommendation  of 
Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  advised  to  issue 
the  necessary  proclamation  to  m^ake  "The  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act"  effective  in  such  a  way  that  no  undue  hardship  will  be  brought 
upon  municipalities  or  parents. 

Section  3  of  the  Act,  which  states  that  every  adolescent  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  for  the  full  time 
during  which  the  schools  of  the  municipality  in  which  he  resides  are  open 
each  year,  unless  legally  excused,  will  come  into  effect  on  September  1, 
192L 

Section  7,  dealing  with  the  attendance  of  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  will  not  become  operative  until  September 
1,  1923,  while  section  9,  making  compulsory  on  the  part  of  urban  muni- 
cipalities with  a  population  of  5,000  and  over,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  part-time  courses  of  instruction,  will  be  enforced  on 
September  1,  1922. 

Alberta 

With  the  opening  of  the  session,  1920-21,  Alberta  will  have  three 
teacher-training  institutions.  The  new  school  which  is  being  located 
in  Edmonton  will  be  housed  temporarily  in  the  Highlands  Public  School. 
Additional  instructors  have  been  appointed  for  these  schools — D.  A. 
McKerricher,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Crescent  Heights  High  School, 
Calgary,  who  has  had  a  year  of  graduate  work  at  Stanford  and  Wash- 
ington Universities,  joins  the  staff  of  the  Edmonton  School;  Miss  Edith 
K.  Johnston,  who  holds  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  Boston  University, 
with  graduate  training  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  goes  to  Camrose 
as  specialist  in  primary  methods;  James  Fowler,  formerly  head  of  the 
Science  Department  of  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  later 
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Inspector  of  Schools  at  Wainwright,  becomes  instructor  in  science  at  the 
Edmonton  Normal;  J.  M.  Ch'ndinnin,  principal  of  the  Edmonton 
Technical  School,  after  being  connected  with  the  Edmonton  schools  for 
more  than  a  decade,  has  resigned  to  become  Superintendent  of  the 
factory  of  the  Great  West  Garment  Company  of  Edmonton.  It  is 
probable  that  R.  W.  Hedley,  at  present  Supervisor  of  Art  in  the  city 
schools,  will  succeed  Mr.  Clindinnin  in  the  principalship. 

Alberta  teachers  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  oppor- 
tunities given  for  summer  study.  Four  hundred  teachers  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Summer  School  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Edmonton.  A  more  varied  program  than  ever  was  offered 
and  all  classes  v/ere  well  filled. 

C.  Sansom  of  the  Edmonton  Normal  staff  has  been  doing  graduate 
work  at  Leland  Stanford  for  the  past  half  year.  Miss  Olive  Fisher  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Goldie  of  the  Calgary  staff  are  completing  work  for  their 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  C.  Willis,  Principal  of  the  Alex. 
Taylor  School,  Edmonton,  is  continuing  his  work  at  Columbia. 

There  exists  amongst  the  teachers  of  Alberta  in  large  measure  a 
desire  to  increase  their  academic  and  professional  equipment;  this  is  a 
credit  to  the  profession  and  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  schools. 

Robert  Massey,  who  organized  the  Pre-vocational  School  in  Calgary 
and  has  since  served  as  its  principal,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last 
term.  The  school  board  at  a  recent  meeting  promoted  Frank  Speak- 
man,  who  had  been  vice-principal,  to  succeed  him. 

J.  E.  Hodgson,  who  has  served  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
capacity  of  Inspector  and  Supervisor  of  Consolidated  Schools,  has  lately 
received  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Lethbridge.  Mr. 
Hodgson  was  formerly  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  this  city  and  thus 
returns  to  the  service  of  the  Lethbridge  Board. 

E.  L.  Fuller,  Principal  of  the  Victoria  High  School,  Edmonton,  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  joined  the  inspection  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

In  accordance  with  his  policy  of  giving  all  instructors  in  the  Normal 
Schools  experience  in  the  field  as  inspectors,  that  they  may  thoroughly 
understand  the  problems  of  rural  education,  the  Minister  has  granted 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Calgary  staff  to  J.  H.  Hutchison.  Mr. 
Hutchison  will  have  charge  of  the  Macleod  inspectorate. 

C.  D.  Locke,  who  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Red  Deer  Schools 
a  year  ago  to  enter  business,  has  returned  and  will  take  up  his  work  in 
Red  Deer  again  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

A  wedding  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  educationists  in  Alberta 
took  place  early  in  July  at  Vegreville.  P.  S.  Bailey  who  been  connected 
with  the  Edmonton  Schools  for  many  years,  was  married  to  Miss  Annie 
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Whittaker.  Miss  Whittaker  has  been  the  successful  teacher  of  English 
in  the  \'egreville  High  School  for  a  number  of  years. 

R.  K.  Colter,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  of  Schools  at  Peace  River. 

W.  C.  McCalla,  of  Glenbrook  Farm,  Clover  Bar,  has  just  had  issued 
from  the  press  of  the  Musson  Book  Company  a  very  attractive  volume 
entitled,  "Wild  Flowers  of  Western  Canada".  The  book  is  well  written, 
artistic  in  appearance,  and  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  on  Alberta. 

J.  A.  Smith,  Senior  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  and  R.  H.  Roberts, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Lethbridge,  have  been  collaborating  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  Public  School  Arithmetic.  The  authors  have  been 
making  a  sincere  attempt  to  put  on  the  market  a  text-book  that  is 
up-to-date  from  the  viewpoint  of  education  and  of  modern  interests. 
While  the  book  has  not  yet  been  authorized  for  this  Province,  the  need 
for  a  suitable  text  is  so  great  and  the  enterprise  of  these  local  educators 
is  so  commendable,  that  it  is  earnestly  hoped  the  Minister  will  seriously 
consider  the  advisability  of  authorizing  it  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Alberta. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  the  profession  of  teaching  attractive 
this  summer,  as  usual,  is  marked  by  the  exodus  of  a  large  number  of 
ambitious  young  men  from  it  to  fields  that  promise  a  brighter  future 
and  more  congenial  conditions  of  service.  Among  the  above  are:  T. 
O.  W.  Fowler,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Red  Deer,  for  a  commercial 
career;  G.  C.  Patterson,  Principal,  Montreal  St.  School,  Medicine  Hat, 
who  has  articled  with  the  law  firm  of  Burns  &  Mavor,  Calgary,  and  Mr. 
Martin,  Principal  of  Riverside  School,  Calgary,  who  is  going  to  farm 
near  Red  Deer, 

Teachers  of  geography,  both  in  and  outside  the  Province,  who  wish 
to  be  up-to-date,  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  book  on  Alberta, 
by  James  McCaig,  Publicity  Commissioner  for  Alberta,  and  late  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Edmonton.  The  book  is  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  can,  no  doubt,  be  secured 
for  the  asking. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
especially  of  men  and  women  whose  training  and  experience  fit  them  for 
principalships.  Towns  such  as  Lacombe,  Wainwright,  and  Chinook, 
have  increased  their  salaries  to  sums  ranging  from  $2,200  to  $2,700  in 
order  to  retain  the  services  of  the  men  whom  they  had  tried  and  found 
worthy  of  confidence.  A.  S.  Cartwright  is  Principal  at  Lacombe,  C.  C. 
Bremner  at  Wainwright,  and  J.  W.  Yake  at  Chinook. 

The  A.T.A.  Magazine  made  its  bow  to  the  public  during  the  month 
of  June.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance.  It 
is  published  by  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance  Publishing  Company  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta.     Its  editor-in-chief  is  H.  C.  Newlands,  President 
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of  the  A.T.A.,  and  its  business  manager  is  J.  W.  Barnett,  10701  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  Edmonton. 

Miss  M.  C.  Crozier  and  Miss  Sarah  Sloan,  two  highly  successful 
Edmonton  teachers,  have  recently  received  appointments  to  the  staff 
of  the  Dawson  Schools  and  have  left  for  the  Northland. 

The  Minister  of  Education  recently  announced  that  the  abolition  of 
examinations  to  a  large  extent  in  Grades  VIII,  IX  and  X,  had  so  in- 
creased the  work  of  the  local  inspectors  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  that 
he  had  decided  to  appoint  an  additional  man  in  each  of  these  centres. 
G.  S.  Lord,  formerly  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Calgary,  returns  to  the 
service  of  the  Department  as  senior  inspector  in  Edmonton,  and  R.  H. 
Roberts,  Inspector  at  Lethbridge,  is  transferred  to  the  senior  position 
in  Calgary. 

G.  A.  McKee,  for  nearly  twelve  years  principal  of  the  Strathcona 
High  School,  Edmonton,  has  been  appointed  junior  high  school  inspector 
with  headquarters  in  Edmonton. 

Alberta  has  recently  received  its  first  allotment  of  Dominion  aid 
under  the  Technical  Education  Act.  D.  A.  Campbell,  Director  of 
Technical  Education,  estimates  that  the  extent  of  the  participation  of 
this  Province  in  this  grant  for  the  first  year  will  be  about  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars. 

Three  new  Schools  of  Agriculture,  located  at  Youngstown,  Gleichen, 
and  High  River,  are  nearing  completion.  Superintendent  Meyers  is 
assembling  his  staffs  and  all  will  be  ready  for  opening  in  October.  Al- 
berta will  then  have  six  modern,  well  equipped,  and  well  managed 
Agricultural  High  Schools 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1919,  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister 
of  Education,  announced  his  policy  for  the  solution  of  the  conditions  of 
overcrowding  obtaining  in  many  of  the  school  districts  amongst  the 
peoples  of  non-English  parentage.  He  proposed  to  assist  with  Govern- 
ment money  the  people  in  these  thickly  settled  areas  to  build  a  second 
schoolroom,  which  should  be  equipped  for  the  serving  of  hot  lunches 
for  the  children,  and  as  a  community  centre.  About  fifty  of  these  are 
nearing  completion.  With  a  comfortable  teacher's  cottage  and  ample 
accommodation  for  all  the  children,  the  problem  of  securing  teachers 
disappears  and  in  a  few  years  the  Canadianization  of  these  communities 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Saskatchewan 

During  the  past  couple  of  years  the  movement  to  consolidate  rural 
schools  has  been  growing  apace.  The  close  of  this  fiscal  year  will  see 
38  consolidated  schools  established  in  the  Province,  of  which  twelve 
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were  erected  in  1918  and  1919,  six  in  each  year.  The  first  consoHdated 
school  district  was  established  at  D'Arcy  in  May,  1913.  Inquiries 
which  are  being  received  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education 
tend  to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  addition  during  the 
year  1920  to  the  number  of  consolidated  Public  Schools.  Those  that 
are  already  in  existence  cover  areas  which  vary  in  size  from  40  to  75 
square  miles. 

Another  important  feature  of  educational  development  during  the 
year  just  closing  is  the  number  of  High  Schools  in  the  Province  which 
have  been  raised  to  the  status  of  a  Collegiate  Institute.  No  fewer  than 
three  former  High  Schools  have  been  brought  within  the  latter  category 
in  1919,  these  being  schools  located  in  North  Battleford,  Estevan  and 
Swift  Current.  One  new  High  School  has  been  added  during  the  year 
at  Kamsack,  making  a  total  of  24  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
established  since  1907. 

Up  to  December  31st,  1918,  there  was  a  total  of  4,126  Public  Schools 
established  in  the  Province.  Since  that  time  the  total  number  estab- 
lished has  grown  to  4,359.  From  this  total,  however,  must  be  deducted 
14  schools  which  were  disorganized  principally  as  the  result  of  con- 
solidation, but  after  allowing  for  these  the  total  is  now  4,345. 

Acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Council  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  has  recommended  to  the 
Senate  the  establishment  during  the  academic  year  1920-21  of  a  one- 
year  course  in  household  science  for  teachers  in  the  provincial  schools. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  within  the  period  of  the  ordinary  academic 
year  to  give  work  which  will  be  of  substantial  service  to  teachers  in 
improving  their  equipment  in  household  science.  The  course  will 
include  both  foods  and  textiles,  as  well  as  the  related  subjects,  including 
chemistry. 

Manitoba 

Whilst  there  have  been,  of  course,  many  changes  among  the  smaller 
schools,  yet  comparatively  few  of  the  larger  schools  are  changing  their 
staffs  to  any  great  extent.  This  permanency  is  becoming  characteristic 
of  the  Intermediate  Schpols,  the  High  Schools,  and  the  Collegiate 
Institutes.  The  larger  salaries  being  paid  and  the  finer  treatment  being 
given  teachers  is  having  a  steadying  efTect  upon  the  various  staffs.  We 
do  not  anticipate  any  migration  westward  such  as  we  had  last  year.  In 
the  spring  the  Federation  drew  up  a  temporary  schedule  of  salaries  for 
the  larger  schools,  not  including  the  cities  and  larger  towns;  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  note  the  large  number  of  school  boards  offering  to 
adopt  this  schedule,  as  well  as  to  accept  the  SI, 200  minimum  for  grade 
teachers.     In   many   instances   the   principal   was    raised    four   or    five 
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hundred  dollars  at  once,  the  assistants  faring  equally  well.  Further, 
because  of  this  firmer  and  more  business-like  attitude  of  teachers,  there 
is  a  warmer  and  more  cordial  feeling  between  the  teachers  and  their 
school  boards.  For  one  thing,  teachers  now  feel  that  they  have  behind 
them  a  strong,  fair-minded  organization  that  will  protect  and  encourage 
where  this  is  necessary;  and,  for  another,  the  boards  are  finding  out 
that  the  M.T.F.  stands  for  efficiency  first  and  last  and  fair  play  for 
all  concerned. 

Teachers  of  the  Selkirk  schools  were  awarded  a  minimum  of  SI, 100 
by  the  Board  of  Reference  at  its  first  award.  The  Board  sat  at  Selkirk 
early  in  July  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Federation.  Evidence 
was  submitted  by  representatives  of  the  teachers  and  the  school  board  as 
well  as  by  the  Federation  officials,  and  this  award  is  the  result.  All  of 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  those  beginning,  will  receive  substantial  increases. 
In  this  case  the  Selkirk  teachers  in  April  were  offered  re-engagement  on 
a  $900  basis,  but  no  agreement  was  reached,  and  the  teachers  appealed 
to  the  Federation  who  called  in  the  Board  of  Reference.  In  every 
case  where  Boards  and  the  Federation  have  had  a  dispute  the  settlement 
has  been  made  in  the  finest  of  feeling. 

The  Manitoba  representatives  in  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation 
are  H.  W.  Huntly,  Chas.  Laidlaw  and  E.  K.  Marshall.  This  organiza- 
tion, we  think,  is  sure  to  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  every  phase  of 
the  educational  problem. 

E.  S.  Lord  has  left  Arden  for  the  principalship  of  Birtle.  J.  H. 
Plewes,  of  Russell,  goes  to  the  Foxwarren  Consolidated  School.  W.  E. 
Marsh,  who  was  at  Sperling,  is  now  Principal  of  the  MacGregor  schools. 
A.  H.  Hoole,  former  Principal  at  Rapid  City,  goes  to  Shoal  Lake. 

Quebec 

G.  A.  Stanton,  Macdonald  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Montreal,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  R.  Birkett  Musgrove,  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  College,  London, 
as  lecturer  in  music  in  the  School  for  Teachers. 

Miss  Flore  MacKinnon,  B.A.,  has  received  an  appointment  as 
instructor  in  Strathearn  School,  Montreal. 

The  following  members  of  the  Model  Class  of  1920  have  received 
appointments  in  Protestant  schools:  In  Montreal — Misses  E.  E.  Bagley, 
M.  M.  Barnes,  T.  Berger,  C.  Boness,  C.  J.  Campbell,  H.  A.  Casselman, 
D.  P.  M.  Dancey,  L.  B.  Donaldson,  E.  Ewing,  M.  Feinbrook,  R.  Finkel- 
Stein,  M.  I.  Fowler,  E.  L.  Garretsee,  R.  S.  Cesser,  H.  E.  Giles,  M. 
Godfrey,  A.  Goldstein,  H.  E.  Hall,  D.  E.  Hammond,  E.  J.  Harrison,  C. 
A.  Hodge,  E.  Hoffman,  W.  Horner,  S.  G.  Howard,  A.  E.  Hunter,  E.  M. 
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Hunter,  S.  M.  Hyde,  I.  M.  D.  Kent,  M.  James,  F.  Joseph,  B.  Kishner, 
B.  J.  Kyle,  D.  G.  LeDain,  A.  Levin,  G.  O.  Louis,  M.  J.  Low,  M.  B. 
Mably,  L.  F.  McCrudden,  M.  Maislin,  N.  Miller,  M.  W.  Milne,  C.  E. 
Morrill,  D.  F.  Mount,  G.  S.  Pearson,  C.  L.  Pepler,  S.  Raimbach,  A.  L 
Sherman,  F.  H.  Soles,  D.  F.  Stark,  M.  C.  Streit,  B.  W.  Thomas,  G.  E. 
Thompson,  A.  E.  Toepfer,  S.  L  Towne,  H.  M.  Wilson,  H.  G.  Brown, 
M.  G.  Cunningham,  M.  Morris.  Westmount — Misses  L.  G.  Baines, 
N.  M.  Shanks,  G.  E.  M.  Smyth.  Montreal  West — Misses  J.  Laurie, 
G.  Mitchell,  E.  G.  Shortley,  H.  White.  Verdun— Misses  E.  Dow,  M. 
H.  EUicott,  H.  E.  Gould,  M.  V.  Horner,  H.  M.  McCammon,  C.  M. 
Macdonald,  D.  M.  Roberts,  M.  A.  Taber,  K.  A.  Taylor.  Three  Rivers- 
Miss  H.  G.  Amm.  Kenogami  Model  School — Miss  J.  M.  Bedee.  Ascot 
Consolidated  School — Miss  D.  E.  Browne.  Lennoxville  Academy — 
Miss  F.  D.  Brundage.  Lennoxville  (Ascot  Consolidated) — Miss  M.  L. 
E.  King.  Shawinigan  Falls — Miss  C.  Bulman.  Macdonald  High 
School — Misses  H.  G.  Clarke,  M.  R.  Cunningham,  B.  E.  Perrier,  E.  M. 
Tilton,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  R.  Amaron.  Dorval— Miss  J.  B.  Crombie. 
Stanbridge  East  Model  School— Miss  F.  M.  Dunn.     Bedford— Miss  V. 

E.  Galbraith.  Bishop's  Crossing — Miss  E.  M.  Gilbert.  Windsor  Mills 
— Miss  W.  M.  Hatch.  Herdman — Miss  G.  D.  Herdman.  Waterville — 
Miss  M.  A.  Hodgman.  Marbleton — Miss  A.  A.  Howse.  Strathcona — • 
Miss  H.  MacLennan.  Bulwer^ — Miss  F.  A.  MacLeod.  Coaticook  High 
School — Miss  Bernice  E.  Parsons.  St.  Andrews  East — Miss  M.  A. 
Rodger.     Waterloo — Miss  S.  M.  Sargeant. 

The  following  elementary  teachers  have  received  positions  in  Protest- 
ant schools:  Misses  J.  M.  Blair,  Boyd  Settlement;  M.  E.  Brown,  South 
Durham;  E.  L.  Bryant,  Magog,  No.  1;  D.  E.  Buckley,  New  Richmond, 
No.  8;  L.  L  Carson,  Kirkdale;  S.  C.  Cullen,  St.  Louis  de  Gonzague; 
A.  D.  Demary,  Shawville,  No.  1;  L.  E.  Duffy,  Melbourne  Ridge,  No.  3; 
R.  P.  Graham,  Ulverton,  Que.  Model;  L.  L  Greig,  Ormstown,  No.  5; 
K.  W.  Griffith,  La  Tuque;  H.  L  Hawley,  Clarenceville;  O.  M.  Hodge, 
Albert  Mines;  M.  G.  Hooper,  Sutton  Junction;  L.  M.  LeGallais, 
Shigawake  Model;  K.  L  MacDonald,  Brome  Centre;  M.  E.  MacLennan, 
New  Richmond;  R.  E.  Millar,  Shawville  No.  8;  A.  R.  Moore,  Bristol 
No.  6;   F.  G.  Patterson,  Ascot  No.  9;   H.  M.  Rodgers,  Upper  Lachute; 

F.  M.  Rollins,  Apple  Grove;  A.  M.  Westgate,  Ascot  No.  3. 


The  teacher  had  been  reading  to  the  class  about  the  great  forests  in  America. 
"And  now,  boys",  she  continued,  "which  one  of  you  can  tell  me  the  pine  that  has 
the  longest  and  sharpest  needles"? 
Up  went  a  hand  in  the  front  row. 
"Well,  Tommy"? 
"The  porcupine"! 


New  Canadians  in  Alberta 

BOIAN  MAREx'\  is  a  rural  school,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Vegre- 
villc,  in  Alberta.  This  district  is  thickly  settled  with  farming 
folk  from  Roumania  and  south-western  Russia.  When  the  last 
census  was  taken  there  were  one  hundred  children  of  school  age  within 
the  bounds  of  the  district.  The  average  attendance  in  the  small  one- 
roomed  school  exceeded  seventy.  Teaching  conditions  under  such 
circumstances  may  easily  be  imagined.  To  increase  the  difficulty  none 
of  the  children,  when  beginning  school,  could  speak  any  English. 

Three  years  ago  a  bright  young  Roumanian  completed  the  work  for 
entrance  to  Normal  and  in  September  enrolled  in  the  Camrose  Normal 
School.  This  was  George  Mihalcheon.  He  was  a  very  diligent  student 
but  was  particularly  interested  in  the  various  extra-curricular  activities, 
such  as  the  musical,  athletic,  and  social  organizations  of  the  school. 
After  graduation  he  returned  to  Boian  and  began  work  as  teacher  in 
this  school.  His  educational  work  included  the  adults  of  his  neighbour- 
hood quite  as  much  as  the  children.  First,  he  began  agitating  for  a 
longer  school  year.  These  people  like  to  keep  the  schools  closed  during 
the  cold  weather.  Having  secured  practically  continuous  operation  he 
set  out  seriously  to  improve  the  regularity  of  attendance,  though  every 
additional  pupil  added  further  burdens  to  himself.  Funny  stories  are 
told  of  his  dealings  with  the  worst  offenders.  First  he  warned  them  of 
the  consequences,  then  reported  them  to  the  truant  officer,  and  assisted 
in  having  them  haled  to  court.  When  the  case  was  called  he  was  on 
hand  to  give  evidence.  Then,  having  secured  a  conviction  of  one  of  his 
neighbours,  with  a  good  stiff  fine  imposed,  he  would  loan  the  offender 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  fine  and  all  would  ride  home  together. 

The  Department  of  Education,  after  studying  the  problem  of  better 
educational  service  for  these  people  for  several  months,  decided  that  two 
things  were  essential — first,  adequate  accommodation  for  all  the  pupils 
of  the  district;  and,  second,  comfortable  living  conditions  for  the 
teacher.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  such  large  numbers  of  children 
makes  consolidation  impossible,  so  the  Department  decided  on  a  policy 
of  generous  assistance  to  districts  which  would  build  teacher's  residences 
of  approved  types  and  second  schoolrooms  which  should  be  so  equipped 
as  to  serve  as  community  centres  as  well.  A  census  was  taken  of  all  the 
overcrowded  schools  in  the  Province  and  plans  perfected  for  the  provision 
of  additional  accommodation.  Now  more  than  seventy  of  these  two- 
roomed  schools  have  been  completed  and  a  better  chance  gi\-cn  the 
children  in  these  communities. 

[57] 
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1.  Types  of  people  in  the  Boian  district. 

2.  A  close  finish — girls'  lace. 

3.  Nick  Mihalcheon  in  the  high  jump. 
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An  Open  Sesame 

The  key  to  a  child's  heart  is  confidence — the  confidence  that  is  inspired 
by  intimate  association,  friendly  encouragement  and  the  investment  of 
learning  with  the  atmosphere  of  entertainment. 

The  school  map  is  a  cold  proposition  to  the  juvenile  mind  unless  it  is 
warmed  by  human-interest  stories  of  current  and  historical  events.  Take 
a  few  minutes  every  day  for  reading  the  newspaper  to  your  charges.  With 
the  map  before  them,  carry  them  round  the  world  to  places  where  history 
is  in  the  making.  It  will  repay  you  a  thousandfold,  especially  in  reading 
the  correct  English  and  accurate  news  of 
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Webster's  New  International.      This  Dictionary  is  the  latest  and  best  of  a  long  family 
of  unabridged  Merriam  Webster  ,  each  the  recognized  authority  in  its  time. 
Regular  Edition.      Size  12i  X9|  X5  inches.      Weight,  141bs. 

Buff  Buckram,  indexed 20.00 

Sheep,  marble  edge,  indexed 24.00 

Webster's  Collegiate.      A  New  Book.     1,248  pages.  1,700  illustrations,  100,000  words  and 
phrases.     It  is  the  largest  abridgement  of  the  New  International. 

Regular  Edition.      Size  7  XIO  X2f  inches.      Weight,  5  lbs. 

Cloth,  indexed $7.00 

Buckram,  marble  edge,  indexed '. 8.00 

Sheep,  marble  edge,  indexed 9.00 

New  Standard  Dictionary.      Latest  edition. 

Buckram,  indexed 20.00 

Full  Sheep,  indexed 24.00 

LANGIIAM  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARIES 

Cheapest  Pronouncing  Dictionaries.      Size  5i  by  3i 

French-English  and  English-French 11.75 

(ierman -English  and  English-German 1.75 

Italian-English  and  English-Italian        1.75 

SpanishEnglish  and  English-Spanish 2.00 

Russian-English  and  English-Russian 2.00 

Portuguese-English  and  English-Portuguese 2.00 

McLAUGHLAN'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARIES 

Crown  8vo. 

French-English  and  English-French.      By  E.  Clifton S3. 50 

Kalian-English  and  English-Italian.      By  A.  Enenkel.      (New  edition) 3.50 

Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish.      By  A.  Angeli 3.50 

Also  uniform  with  this  scries  — 
Russian-English  and  English-Russian.      By  M.  Golovinsky 7.00 

F.    D.    GOODCHILD    COMPANY 
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This  policy  of  the  Department  gave  Mr.  Mihalcheon  his  opportunity 
and  he  proceeded  to  advocate  an  additional  room  for  Boian  Marea.  On 
August  2nd,  Hon  Geo.  P.  Smith,  Minister  of  Education,  attended  a 
picnic  in  thjs  district  to  celebrate  the  attainment  of  this  ambition.  It 
was  a  general  holdiay.  The  people  turned  out  to  the  number  of  five 
or  six  hundred.  All  the  children  came  and  it  was  a  real  picnic  with 
races  and  jumping  and  ice-cream  and  the  inevitable  baseball  game — - 
Boian  against  Hairy  Hill — to  end  the  day.  When  one  considers  that 
none  of  the  children  up  till,  two  years  ago  had  taken  part  in  any  game 
with  which  our  native-born  Canadian  children  are  familiar,  it  was  little 
short  of  wonderful  to  see  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered  into 
the  high  and  broad  jumps,  races,  and  the  ball  game. 


Children  of  the  Overcrowded  One-Room  School. 
(Inset)   Characteristic  pose  of  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith,  when  speaking. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Minister  dedicated  the  new  room  to  the 
service  of  the  children  of  Boian  and  took  occasion  to  impress  on  the 
children  the  desirability  of  perfecting  their  English,  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  Canadian  citizenship,  and  the  importance  of  their 
continuing  in  school  until  they  had  completed  the  work  of  the  High 
School.  The  catcher  of  the  ball  team,  William  Cutzingevitch,  has  just 
completed  his  Grade  X  in  the  \'egreville  High  School  and  is  as  fine  a 
type  of  young  western  Canadian  as  one  would  see  in  a  summer's  day. 

Later,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smith  asked  the  school  children  to  assemble  for 
a  picture.  They  came  from  every  part  of  the  grounds,  nearly  one 
hundred  of  them,  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Minister. 
Mr.  Smith  is  never  more  at  home  than  with  a  group  of  children.  He 
challenged  them  to  sing  and  gave  them  the  choice  of  the  song.    Promptly 
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BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

Model  B 

BALOPTICON 


The  teaching  of  many  subjects  will  be  strengthened  by  using  a  lantern  in  the 
class-room.  It  saves  time — arrests  attention — teaches  through  an  appeal  to  the 
eye. 

The  compact,  efficient  little  instrument  pictured  above  is  a  most  popular 
lantern.  It  is  designed  for  lantern  slides  only  and  is  equipped  with  a  400  watt 
gas-&lled  Mazda  lamp  with  ground  and  polished  reflector.  There  is  15  feet  of 
extension  cord,  double  slide-carrier  and  metal  carrying  case. 

The  price  varies  from  $50.00  to  $60.00  according  to  the  size  of  projection 
lens  required. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  you  on  this  and  other  models. 

CHARLES      POTTER 

16  ADELAIDE  ST.  WEST  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  HAVE 

CHILD  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE 

Ey  JOHN  S.  HUFF,  B.A.,  D.Paed. 

Provincial  Normal  School,  Regina 

Cloth,    price    $1.25,    postag'e    paid 

THIS    book    sets    forth    and    illustrates  in  a  clear  and  definite    manner 
the    types    of   literature    best    suited    to    the    nature    and    needs    of 
elementary  schools  and  enunciates  the  g-eneral  principles  of  pedagogy 
underlying  the  rational  teaching  of  reading  and  literature. 

A    careful    bibliography    of    teachers'    references  and     references    for 

childrens'    reading    is    included    and    is    so    arranged  that    the    principles 

developed  in   each    chapter   are    illustrated  in  the  list  of  references  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter. 

The     Appendix    contains    about    sixty    gems    of   poetry    suggestive     of 
appropriate  types  of  material  to  be  memorized  by  primary  pupils. 

W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

82-94    SPADINA    AVENUE  -  -  TORONTO 
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came  back  the  response,  "O  Canada".  To  see  the  evident  pleasure  of 
the  children  in  the  national  song  of  their  adopted  home  and  to  listen 
to  their  enthusiastic  rendition  of  it  was  an  experience  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  After  the  picture,  lusty  cheers  were  given  for  the  King  and 
the  visitor  of  the  day. 

When  the  young  people  of  such  a  community  thus  learn  to  love  the 
songs  of  this  country  and  to  root  for  the  home  team  in  the  most  approved 
baseball  dialect,  through  the  medium  of  English,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  pretty  good  foundation  of  real  Canadianism  is  being  laid. 


War  Poetry:  Why?  and  Which? 

ERNEST  C.   McLEAN,   M.A., 

University  of  Wisconsin 

NO  teaching  of  the  Great  War  can  be  complete  if  it  neglects  the  war 
poetry.  History  aims  only  to  trace  general  movements;  and 
its  outline  of  the  courses,  events,  and  results  of  this  war  we  know 
to  be  only  a  faint,  ghostly  semblance  of  the  reality  we  experienced  in 
those  four  tragic  years.  But  the  very  life-blood  of  all  we  thought  and 
felt,  of  all  our  hopes  and  despairs,  is  preserved  in  the  work  of  the  w^ar 
poets.  To  reanimate  the  ghost  of  the  past,  we  must  supplement  the 
records  of  history  with  the  poetry  in  which  the  aspirations  and  emotions 
of  those  who  did  the  deeds,  or  suffered  them,  found  enduring  expression. 
Poetry  not  only  brings  the  past  vividly  before  us,  but  the  study  of 
it  is  an  inspiration  for  life  in  the  present  and  for  faith  in  the  future.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  war  we  have  a  record  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  supreme 
devotion  to  an  ideal  cause  that  is  a  living  challenge  to  us  to-day. 

"If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  Fields." 

The  value  of  some  study  of  the  war  poetry  is  easily  shown;  but  the 
question  of  selection  from  the  bewildering  large  mass  of  available  material 
is  a  more  difficult  matter.  The  principle  of  selection  wall  depend  upon 
our  aim  in  teaching.  If  we  desire  to  present  the  whole  truth  about  the 
war  we  shall  have  to  include  two  types  of  war  poetry;  one  will  deal  with 
the  views  and  feelings  of  civilians  and  all  those  whose  war  service  was  of 
the  non-combatant  variety;  the  other  will  present  the  experiences  and 
emotions  of  the  fighting  men,  as  recorded  by  themselves. 

Poetry  about  war,  written  by  those  who  experience  the  conflict  only 
in  their  imagination,  we  have  always  had  from  Homer  down  to  the 
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A  copy  of  this  Poster  will  be  mailed  direct  or  delivered  by  the  local  Fire 
Department  to  every  Teacher  in  Ontario.  Hang  it  up  in  a  prominent  place 
in  your  School  room. 

If  the  Literature  regarding  the  celebration  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  has  not 
reached  you  by  the  middle  of  September  advise  Mr.  G.  F.  Lewis,  Secretary, 
Ontario  Fire  Prevention  League,  L53  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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present  day.     About  it  all  there  is  somewhat  of  the  unreality  which  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  young  war-poets  found  in  Tennyson  who,  he  said, 
attempted  "to  imagine  battles  in  his  bed".     Such  poetry  may  stir  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  but  its  only  truth  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does^ 
present,  faithfully  enough  indeed,  the  civilian  viewpoint. 

But  war  as  it  appears  to  the  soldier  engaged  in  it  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  one  result  of  the  present  war  has  been  that  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  the  soldier's  viewpoint  has  found  adequate  expression  in 
literature.  We  have  now  a  considerable  amount  of  real  war  poetry,  the 
work  of  men  who  wrote  that  which  they  knew,  and  testified  that  which 
they  had  seen.  They  seem  to  have  been  filled  with  an  eager,  passionate 
determination  to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  romance  in  which  war  has  been 
wrapped  by  the  imaginative  waiters  of  the  past,  and  to  show  us  the 
hideous  reality  beneath. 

When  professional  soldiers  made  the  wars  and  professional  poets  at 
home  wrote  of  them  the  result  was  an  essentially  false  poetry  because 
the  I'ssue  was  confused  with  the  process,  and  war  itself  was  considered 
glorious  and  noble.  The  soldier-poets  have  forever  dispelled  this  con- 
fusion. Applying  in  their  work  the  realistic  treatment  which  was 
becoming  widespread  in  pre-war  poetry,  they  have  shown  that  the 
actual  process  .of  warfare  is  "a  vile,  inhuman,  devilish  abomination, 
plunged  in  squalour  and  filth.  " 

Some  poets  were  unable  to  see  anything  but  the  brutality  and  horror 
of  it  all.  Many  of  them  for  this  reason  avoided  the  war  as  a  topic,  but 
their  very  silence  in  regard  to  it  is  significant  evidence.  A  few  spoke  the 
truth,  as  they  saw  it,  boldly;  and  what  they  wrote  explains  the  silence 
of  their  fellows.  Others  found  in  the  midst  of  all  their  terrible  experi- 
iences  a  finer  faith  and  higher  ideals  than  they  had  before  known.  All 
these  poems  inspired  by  actual  experience  of  war  have  their  value  as 
evidence  in  any  attempt  to  learn  the  truth. 

The  two  diverse  tendencies  are  but  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Siegfried  Sassoon^  and  Robert  Nichols.-  Other  poets  have  written  finer 
single  poems  about  the  war  but  no  others  have  taken  their  task  as 
reporters  and  interpreters  so  seriously  and  accomplished  it  so  well. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  poems  may  easily  be  selected  from  each  poet  which 
would  repay  a  brief  treatment  in  class.  Such  a  number  would  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  scope  and  value  of  each  writer's  work  and  the 
contrast  between  them  would  be  an  additional  source  of  interest. 

No  conscientious  objector  ever  felt  the  evils  and  horror  of  war  more 
keenly  than  did  Sassoon;  yet  he  served  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
struggle  and,   as  his  M.C.   testifies,   not  without  distinction.     All   his 

1  The  War  Poems  of  Siegfried  Sassoon  (London:  Heinemann). 

2  Ardours  and  Endurances,  by  Robert  Nichols  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus). 
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McKay  School  equipment 


SCIENCE   APPARATUS 
SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 
ART    MATERIAL 
BLACKBOARDS 
FURNITURE 


LIMITED 

615   YONGE  ST. 

Toronto,  ont. 


Phone  North   6IOO 
CABLE   ADDRESS   "McSCHOOL" 


Toronto,  Sept.,  7,  1920. 


Mr.  A.  N.  Artman, 

Enterprise,  Ont. 


Dear  Sir:- 

Vour  Summer  Holidays  have  no  doubt  renewed  your  am- 
bition to  make  the  1920-1921  terms  the  best  ever. 

The  need  of  good  books  on  Art  will  be  felt  when  you  face 
a  class  of  pupils  in  various  stages  of  development.  For  this 
purpose  the  eight  volumes  of  "The  Manual  Arts  Drawing 
Books"  have  been  especially  helpful. 

We  can  supply  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  at  25c.  each,  and  Nos.  5, 
6,  7,  and  8  at  40c.  each.  When  ordering  these  allow  extra  for 
postage. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  term, 
Yours  very  truly, 
McKAY   SCHOOL   EQUIPMENT  LIMITED, 


GJ/JM 


P.S.  In  connection  with  "The  Manual  Arts  Drawing  Books" 
there  is  an  extra  volume  called  "Shop  Problems."  Manual 
Training  teachers  like  it. 
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pent-up  emotions  tmd  expression  in  his  verses,  which  are  filled  with  a 
burning  indignation  that  such  brutality  should  exist  in  a  supposedly 
Christian  civilization.  To  him  war  is  a  "foul  beast"  and  his  hatred  for 
it  leads  him  to  picture  it  in  its  sheer  awfulness.  He  has  an  intense  pity 
for  the  men  who  have  to  endure  all  its  horror  and  he  feels  that  he  must  dis- 
close the  things  that  they  will  not,  or  cannot,  reveal.    In  Autumn  he  writes: 

October's  bellowing  anger  breaks  and  cleaves 
The  bronzed  battalions  of  the  stricken  wood 
In  whose  lament  I  hear  a  voice  that  grieves 
For  battle's  fruitless  harvest,  and  the  feud 
Of  outraged  men.     Their  lives  are  like  the  leaves 
Scattered  in  flocks  of  ruin,  tossed  and  blown 
Along  the  westering  furnace  flaring  red. 

0  martyred  youth  and  manhood  overthrown, 
The  burden  of  your  wrongs  is  on  my  head. 

He  never,  in  his  poems,  allows  us  to  forget  that  these  uniformed 
figures  are  after  all  very  human-hearted  men  whose  chief  ambition  in 
li-fe  is  not  to  win  glory  and  honour  as  soldiers,  but  to  regain  as  speedily 
as  possible  the  homely,  familiar  surroundings  of  civilian  life.  They  are 
soldiers  through  necessity,  but  they  remain  at  heart  civilians: 

Soldiers  are  citizens  of  death's  gray  land 
Drawing  no  dividend  from  time's  to-morrows. 
In  the  great  hour  of  destiny  they  stand, 
Each  with  his  feuds,  and  jealousies,  and  sorrows. 
Soldiers  are  swore  to  action;  they  must  win 
Some  flaming,  fatal  climax  with  their  lives. 
Soldiers  are  dreamers;  when  the  guns  begin 
They  think  of  firelit  homes,  clean  beds,  and  wives. 

1  see  them  in  the  foul  dug-outs,  gnawed  by  rats, 
And  in  the  ruined  trenches,  lashed  with  rain, 
Dreaming  of  things  they  did  with  balls  and  bats, 
And  mocked  by  hopeless  longing  to  regain 
Bank-holidays,  and  picture  shows,  and  spats. 
And  going  to  the  ofifice  in  the  train. 

A  noble  and  sincere  moral  purpose  may  be  found  in  all  his  work. 
In  order  that  war  may  never  occur  again,  he  portrays  things  unflinchingly 
as  they  are,  and  assails  with  better  invective  those  who  make  light  of  it. 
It  is  a  mad  criminal  folly  which  subjects  men  to  misery  so  soul-deadening 
and  brutalizing,  and  he  wishes  to  sear  our  minds  with  a  picture  which 
we  shall  never  forget: 

the  past  is  just  the  same,— and 

War's  a  bloody  game 

Have  you  forgotten  yet? 

Look  down,  and  swear  by  the  slain 
of  the  War  that  you'll  never  forget. 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 

FOR 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLDS  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  WORDS  NET,  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  u^oss  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
HIGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENABLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &   SONS 


2  West  45th  St., 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers  of  "Course  In  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand",  $1.60|    "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting",  70c.     Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


CUPS 


MEDALS 

CLASS 
PINS 


WALKING  into  the  Arcade,  where 
operatiriT;  expenses  are  small,  is 
taking  steps  towards  real  econ- 
omy in  everything  in  the  way  of  prizes 
for    athletic    and    other    events^of    a 
competitive  nature. 

DIAMONDS 


are  also  a  special  feature, 
you  20%  because  of 
mentioned  above. 

JAS.  D.  BAILEY 

Yonge  Street  Arcade 


We  can  save 
the     reasons 


&  CO. 

Toronto. 


EVERYBODY  NEEDS 
'WATCHING" 

Everybody  needs  "housing", every- 
body needs  "clothing" — ^Just  so,  every- 
body needs  "watching". 

People  who  have  managed  to"get 
along"  without  a  watch  for  years 
wonder  how  on  earth  they  ever  man- 
aged it,  after  they  have  used  one  for  a 
while. 

For  successful  living,  a  watch  is 
almost  as  necessary  as  the  air  one 
breathes. 

Prices  need  not  deter  you — from 
$12.00  up  to  "sky-high",  according  to 
your  ambitions — ^for  man,  woman, 
youth,  maiden,  boy  or  girl. 

Guaranteed,  of  course. 

RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  dis- 
cussing the  present  World  Order,  wrote:  "Unless  it  abstains  utterly 
from  war  and  the  causes  of  war,  the  next  war  will  destroy  it".  In  the 
war  against  war  which  aims  to  preserve  our  threatened  civilization, 
Sassoon  has  done  invaluable  work. 

Sassoon  speaks  in  prophetic  voice  and  denounces  war  as  an  abomina- 
tion; Robert  Nichols  is  more  purely  the  poet  and  has  written  the  finer 
poetry.  Unlike  Sassoon,  he  does  not  feel  burdened  with  all  the  misery 
and  suffering  caused  by  war,  npr  does  he  feel  bound  to  make  atonement 
for  it  in  the  travail  of  his  own  soul.  He  accepts  the  fact  of  war  without 
question.  To  him  it  sounded  Honour's  call  to  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
duty,  and  he  is  content  to  record  for  us  his  experiences  and  his  im- 
pressions as  typical  of  those  of  many  other  men  who  answered  the  call 
as  he  did  but  lacked  his  power  of  expression. 

Tennyson  used  to  call  his  In  Memoriam,  "The  Way  of  the  Soul", 
because  in  it  he  had  shown  how  the  grief  and  despair  caused  by  the  death 
of  Hallam  were  gradually  transmuted  into  a  deeper  faith  in  God  and  a 
purer  love  for  his  friend.  Nichols'  A rdoiirs  and  Endurances  might  justly 
be  entitled  "The  Way  of  the  Soldier's  Soul".  His  book  records  a 
spiritual  evolution;  and  he  has  attempted  in  it  to  give  us  a  systematic 
account  of  the  emotional  and  spiritual  experiences  which  led  to  the 
finding  of  more  abundant  life  in  the  very  midst  of  destruction  and  death. 
Among  these  poems  there  are  others  describing  the  external  scenes  and 
events  which  give  the  necessary  background  and  scenic  setting.  In 
them  Nichols  has  done  some  of  his  best  work;  we  are  made  to  feel  what 
he  describes  as  if  we  too  were  present,  and  he  has  reproduced  the  actual 
atmosphere  of  the  battlefield  as  no  other  war  poet  has  been  able 
to  do. 

No  single  poem  removed  from  its  place  in  the  sequence  can  do 
justice  to  the  whole,  and  space  for  lengthy  quotations  is  lacking.  In 
the  narrative  poem  Comrades — a  splendid  poem  for  a  Lower  School  class 
— he  pictures  the  devotion  of  the  young  officer  to  his  men.  The  same 
theme  reappears  in  Fulfilmefit  and  marks  here  a  lofty  peak  in  the  ascent, 
though  it  is  not  the  summit,  of  the  soldier's  up-hill  way  to  the  higher 
spiritual  life.     I  can  quote  only  three  of  the  five  stanzas: 

Was  there  love  once?     I  have  forgotten  her, 
Was  there  grief  once?     Grief  still  is  mine. 
Other  Loves  I  have;  men  rough,  but  men  who  stir 
More  joy,  more  grief  than  love  of  thee  and  thine. 

Faces  cheerful,  full  of  whimsical  mirth. 
Lined  by  the  wind,  burned  by  the  sun; 
Bodies  enraptured  by  the  abounding  earth. 
As  whose  children,  brothers  we  are  and  one. 
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PRINT  WRITING  . 

*' Print  Writing  is  historicaLLy  a  return  to 
CLtrcLcLltion  that  haxL  Lcxpsed  for  over 
four  hundred    years  ; 

From  the  utilitarfon  point  of  view^Lt: 
l6  OL  retu  r  n  ijo  Leg  i  b*i  lity  ; 

'*  From  the  pedagogical  pointof  view j,  it 
1/sa.return  to  simplicity  and  economy  of 
learning   ; 

**And  from  the  CLrtlstic  pointof  vfew,  i± 
LS  a  return  from  prettiness  of  decovotjion 
to  beautY  of  essential  5ti"uctuj-e 


»  r 


Those  interested  in  this  great  Edbuuxx^ 
tional  Reforin  may  receive^  on  recjuest) 
an  iLLustro-ted  pampklet  of  24  pctqes  ^ 
which  gives  full  cLetcuLs  of  offfcjal "tests 
ajr\<±  succesful  oxioption   by  important 
Educational  Authorities  . 

Tfiomas  KleLson  ar^d.  Sons, Limited 
77  Wellington  Sti-eet  West  ^Toronto . 
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Was  there  love  once?     I  have  forgotten  her. 
Was  there  grief  once?     Grief  still  is  mine. 
O  loved,  living,  dying,  heroic  soldier, 
All,  all  my  joy,  my  grief,  my  love  are  thine! 

The  work  of  both  these  men  is  comparatively  simple  and  easy  to 
understand ;  the  guidance  needed  from  the  teacher  would  be  in  apprecia- 
tion of  its  significance.  Each  has  lectured  in  Canada  and  been  reported 
in  the  public  press,  and  interest  in  their  personalities  should  be  easily 
aroused.  Their  future  careers  may  well  be  a  subject  of  interest  and 
work  by  each  will  be  found  in  the  latest  book  of  Georgian  Poetry. ^  The 
intrinsic  value  of  their  war  poetry  is  indubitable,  and  by  studying  it  we 
shall  be  introducing  to  our  pupils  two  young  poets  of  promise  whose 
best  work  may  be  yet  to  come.  They  are  already  outstanding  figures 
in  the  new  renaissance  of  English  poetry. 

1  Georgian  Poetry,  igi8-igiQ  (The  Poetry  Bookshop,  London). 


Book  Notices 

A  New  History  of  Great  Britain  {Part  I)  by  R.  B.  Mowat,  299  pages.  Price,  f  1.25, 
Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  Text-books  in  history,  like  those  in  geography, 
are  soon  out  of  date,  not  only  because  new  facts  must  be  added  but  also  because  the  old 
facts  are  viewed  in  a  different  perspective  from  time  to  time.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  facts  concern'ng  wars  and  constitutional  changes  were  considered  to  constitute 
history — but  that  time  has  passed.  The  book  under  review  does  not  neglect  these  two 
classes  of  facts  biit  it  does  give  attention  to  economics  and  to  social  and  literary  develop- 
ment— the  table  of  contents  is  not  a  list  of  names  of  sovereigns.  Part  I  carries  the  story 
of  Britain  to  1603.  There  is  always  room  for  another  good  history  in  the  school  library, 
and  this  is  a  good  one.  w.  j.  D. 

The  Talisman  and  Ivanhoe  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hereward  The  Wake  by  Kingsley, 
and  Under  Drake's  Flag,  by  Henty.  Price  25c.  each.  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited,  London, 
Eng.:  Hector  Pi  enter,  Toronto.  Historical  fiction  is  of  immense  value  in  arousing  and 
maintaining  an  interest  in  history;  in  fact,  the  successful  history  lesson  borrows  largely 
from  historical  fiction.  These  inexpensive  editions  of  standard  works  belong  to  the 
series  known  as  The  Talisman  Library  of  English  Authors;  they  are  of  clear  type,  service- 
able binding,  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  Pupils  of  Third  and  Fourth  Book 
classes  (Grades  V  to  VIII)  should  have  access  to  them  in  the  school  library.         w.  j.  D 

Cranford  by  Mrs  Gaskell,  edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.  D.  127  pages.  One 
shilling.  Blackie  &  Son,  London;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  A  very  nice  little 
edition  of  the  well  known  story. 

The  Expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Nations,  by  several  contributors;  edited  by 
H.  Clive  Barnard,  404  pages,  7s.  6d.  net.     A  &  C.  Black,  London. 

A  Short  Sketch  of  European  History,  by  H.  E.  Marshall.  243  pages.  Price,  5s.  net 
A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 

Every  Man  for  Himself, hy  Hopkins  Moorhouse.  342  pages.  $1.75  The  Musson 
Book  Co.,  Toronto.  This  book  is  not  intended  for  the  school  library  but  it  is  a  wonder- 
fully good  story,  full  of  action"" — a  fine  cure  for  teacher's  "brain-fag."  w.  j.  D. 
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You  Can  Have  a  Beautiful  Skin 


ALL  the  charm  and  fascination  of  a  clear,  soft  skin  may 
be  yours.  Do  not  envy  the  skin  of  others,  when 
your  own  might  be  even  more  beautiful  if  you  gave 
it  the  proper  treatment.  This  Institute  has  experts  with  a 
life-long  training,  and  make  a  specialty  of  treating  Sunburn, 
Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Undue  Redness, 
Blotches,  Ecxema,  and  all  non-infectious  skin  troubles. 

Write  us  in  Confidence  or  call  at  the  Institvte. 
CONSULTATION   FREE 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier    - 
Princess  Skin  Food 
Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 
Princess  Face  Powder,  all  shades 


IL50 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 

.75 


(Sample  on  request) 
Sent  carraige  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 

E«Ubli6h«d  1892.  59 H  Coll€«c  Street.  Toronto 


WHY? 


Simply 

d^ 

^ 

add 

mm\ 

Water 
and 

<  > 

1 

% 

Write 

PAY   FREIGHT   ON  WATER 

Muck  around   with    Ink    in  a 
Keg   or   Barrel 

When  You  Can  Use 

ROYAL    INK 

{Put  up  in  quart   and  gallon) 

And  Make  It  as  You  Need  It. 

ROYAL  INK  is  now  used  by  many 
of  the  largest  Schools  in  Canada.  There 
must  be  a  Reason. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  your  require- 
ments for  the  coming  Term. 


ROYAL  INK  CO., 


11    COLBORNE    ST., 
TORONTO 
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Handbook  of  Ontario,  free,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 
This  comprehensive  volume  was  compiled  for  prospective  immigrants  but,  a  copy  cf 
it  should  be  in  every  school  library.  Some  daily  papers  have  found  mistakes  in  it  but 
these  are  rather  minor  errors  which  the  intelligent  teacher  can  easily  correct.  Every 
teacher  of  public  school  geography  should  write  for  a  copy — presumably,  some  copies 
are  still  available,  w.  j.  d. 

Human  Geography  {The  World).  Price,  3s.  net.  Philips'  Model  Geography  (Etirope) 
Is.  2d.  net.  George  Philip  &  Son.  Ltd.,  London.  Eng.  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co., 
Montreal.  The  publishing  firm  of  George  Philip  &  Son  can  always  be  depended  on 
to  produce  something  good  in  geography — and  teachers  know  well  how  great  is  the  need 
for  new  material  in  this  subject.  These  two  books  belong  to  two  series  of  geography 
texts  both  of  which  are  full  of  suggestions  to  teachers.  w.  j.  d. 

A  Practical  Course  of  English  Composition  (Book  I),  by  W.  J.  Glover.  135  pages. 
Is.  9d.  net.  George  Philip  &  Son.  London;  The  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teach  composition  by  basing  the  lessons  on  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  standard  English  writers.     Book  II  (144  pages)  continues  the  course. 

w.  J.  D. 

Great  Leaders  in  British  History,  by  George  Guest.  174  pages.  Heroes  of  the 
Homeland,  by  the  same  author.  128  pages.  The  last  of  the  Barons,  by  Sir  Edward 
Lytton.  165  pages.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London  Eng.  Good  stories  for  the  history 
section  of  the  school  library. 

Teaching  Manual  and  Industrial  Arts,  by  I.  S.  Griffith.  229  pages,  $2.00  The 
Manual  Arts  Press.  Peoria,  111. 

Elementary  Algebra  (Part  I),  by  C.  V.  Durell  and  G.  \V.  Palmer.  252  pages.  G.  Bell 
&  Sons,  London.  Eng.  In  this  book  algebra  is  introduced  as  an  e.xtension  of  arithmetic 
and  the  subject  has  been  developed  in  the  early  chapters  with  the  idea  of  enabling  the 
pupil  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  as  easily  and  naturally  as  possible. 

Everyday  Chemistry,  by  W.  Robinson.  135  pages.  3s.  6d.  Methuen  &  Co., 
London,  Eng.  Prepared  originally  for  the  use  of  officers  in  the  army.  This  book  presents 
a  new  method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  chemistry — one  more  adapted  for  adults. 
It  is  in  every  way  a  very  practical  book.  w.  j .  D. 

Derniers  Jours  de  Marie-Antoinette,  46  pp.  lOd.  Histoire  de  Jeanne  D'arc,  52  pp. 
lOd.  Charlotte  Corday,  54  pp.  lOd.  Le  Prince  Charles-Edouard  En  Ecosse,  54  pp.  lOd. 
Deliverance  D'Orleans  par  Jeanne  D'Arc,  53  pp.  lOd.  La  St.-Barthelemy,  52  pp.  lOd. 
General  Editor,  Louis  A.  Barbe.  These  little  volumes  belong  to  the  series.  Episodes 
Memorables  de  L'Histoire  de  France,  published  by  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  Each  has 
introduction  notes,  and  vocabulary,  is  well  bound  and  of  convenient  size.  They  will 
be  found  excellent  for  supplementary  reading  in  French  classes.  w.  j.  D. 

Cuba  Y  Los  Cubanos,  by  E.  K.  Mapes  and  M.  F.  de  Velasco.  213  pages.  $1.00. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  combine  interesting 
treatment  of  live  topics  regarding  the  island  with  sound  pedagogy  regarding  its  present- 
ation.    There  are  good  notes  and  a  complete  vocabulary'.  w.  j.  D. 

Chemistry  Lecture  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Welch,  M.  A.  63  pages,  interleaved.  2s. 
This  book  is  intended  for  use  as  an  abstract  or  synopsis  of  the  usual  lectures,  and  will 
prove  invaluable  both  to  student  and  teacher  as  an  orderly  record  of  the  essential  facts, 
formulae,  &c.  The  notes  are  such  as  would  be  taken  during  third  and  fourth  years' 
work  in  chemistry  in  secondary  schools  and  in  evening  classes. 

The  New  Europe,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen.  435  pages.  Numerous  illustrations.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.  The  name  of  this  book  will  interest  all  teachers  of  geography — the 
contents  will  not  disappoint  them.  It  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  geography 
section  of  the  school  library.  w.  j.  D. 
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The  Teacher's  Best  Aid 

THE   holidays    over,   teachers     must    resume    their    great    national    work. 
Developing  and  preparing  young   minds  for  future  responsibilities  call 
for   far    more    than    text    book    knowledge.        It   requ  res   a    mentality, 
philosophy  and  character  well  rounded  and  ripened  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  daily  happenings  the  world  over. 


The  conscientious  teacher  must  keep  in 
touch  with  news  events  day  by  day — not 
only  in  Ontario  and  Canada,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Globe  is  equipped  as  no  other  news- 
paper in  America  in  the  matter  of  news 
service.  For  over  75  years  it  has  maintained 
a  reputation  for  reliability  and  cleanliness 
and   as  an   educative  force.     Its   editorials 


cover  the  broadest  possible  field  of  infor- 
mative discussion. 

The  Globe  in  its  issues  generally  gives  more 
attention  to  educational  affairs  than  does 
any  other  daily  newspaper  in  Ontario, 
and  on  Saturdays  conducts  a  department 
especially  for  those  in  the  teaching  profession 
which  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  Ontario's  leading  educationists. 


APPRECIATED   BY  ALL   WHO  PRIZE  ENLIGHTMENT 


By  Mail 

12  Months— $5.00 

6  Months—  2.75 

or  50c.  per  Month 


TORONTO 


City  Delivery 

12  Months— $5.00 

6  Months—  2.60 

or  50c.  per  Month 


(,ABOVE  RATES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  AT  ANY  TIME) 


SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Let  us  be  of  service  to  you  in  this 
matter.  Write  us  stating  size  of  your 
class  or  school  choir  and  whether  you 
wish  easy,  medium-grade  or  difficult 
selections  in  unison,  two,  three  or  four- 
part  song. 

We  highly  recommend  Murdock's 
School  Songs,  a  good  collection  of 
standard  two-part  songs. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano 
and  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 

220    YONGE    ST. 
TORONTO 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

STEEL  and  BRASS  DIES 
RUBBER  STAMPS 
BRASS  SIGNS 
NUMBERING  MACHINES 
INKS,  PADS,  Etc. 
STENCILS,   SEALS 
IDEAL  STENCIL  MACHINES 

B.  CAIRNS,  Limited 

MA NUFA C TURERS 

130-134  Richmond  Street  West, 
TORONTO 

Tcleplioiirs:    Adelaide  '!  475J 
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Bluckie's  Compact  Etymological  Dictionary,  prepared  by  R.  J.  Cunliffe.  380  pages. 
2s.  net.  Blackie  &  Son,  London,  Eng.  For  the  etymologies,  which  constitute  the 
special  feature  of  the  book,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities. 
Greek  words  have  been  transliterated  into  the  conventional  English  equivalents.  This 
little  dictionary  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one  for  school  work.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Teacher's  Companion  to  the  Poetry  Book,  by  Ruth  M.  Fletcher.  50  pages.  2s.  6d. 
net.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London.  The  Children's  Poetry  Book,  was  reviewed  in  an  earlier 
issue;  this  is  the  teacher's  guide  to  the  use  of  that  book.     .  w.  j.  D. 

Imagination  and  its  Place  in  Education,  by  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  214  pages.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  misconceptions 
in  the  minds  of  patents  and  teachers  respecting  the  relation  of  imagination  to  the  other 
intellectual  processes  and  the  proper  utilization  of  this  activity  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  author  has  treated  his  theme  as  a  whole  and  in  its  various  subdivisions  in  an  un- 
usually concrete  and  lively  manner.  w.  j.  D. 

Practical  Geometry,  by  C.  Godfrey  and  A.  W.  Siddons,  pp.  XVI  +256.  Price  5s.  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  London. 

Saynetes,  (Petitis  pieces  pour  la  lecture  on  la  representation)  by  Efifie  Magee. 
86  pages.  2s.6d.  net.  Blackie  &  Son.  London.  A  nice  little  book  for  elementary 
French   classes.  w.  j.  D. 

Essentials  oj  English, hyW.CP^a.r^.onandMa.ry  F.  Kirch  wey.  469  pages.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  New  York.     A  good  book  for  composition  work  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

The  Story  oj  Liberty,  by  James  Baldwin.  240  pages.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York.     Stories  of  outstanding  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Raffia,  Cane,  and  Poker  Work,  by  Grace  A.  Cannon.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 
Outlines  clearly  and  briefly  a  three  years'  course  for  juniors. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Teaching  Maps.  4d.  each,  net.  Evans  Bros.,  London. 
Book  A,  The  World;  B,  The  Continents;  C,  and  D,  Europe;  E  and  F,  The  British  Isles; 
G  and  H,  The  British  Empire.  The  idea  is  that  the  pupil  is  never  to  see  an  incorrect 
outline  of  the  country  he  is  studying — always  the  correct  one,  with  clear  outline  and 
accurate  scale.     These  maps  should  be  very  useful  to  the  teacher  of  geography. 

w.  J.  D. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Geography  Exercise  Books.  4d.  net,  each.  Evans  Bros., 
London,  Eng.  These  books  are  carefully  graded,  do  not  waste  time,  suggest  definite 
schemes  of  work,  are  fascinating  to  children,  constitute  valuable  records  of  work  com- 
pleted. 

Simple  Script  Writing,  by  Gladys  Hardwick.  77  pages.  Evans  Bros.,  London. 
This  book  gives  the  outline  of  a  scheme  for  teaching  with  graded  copies,  also  examples 
of  children's  work  and  suggestions  for  simple  decoration. 

Blackie's  Manuscript  Writing  Copy-Books.  4d.  each.  Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
Books  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  a  very  nicely  graded  series  of  copy-books. 

The  Manual  Arts  Drawing  Books;  Drawing,  Design  and  Construction  Books  1 — 3, 
25c.  each;  books  4 — 8,  and  extra  book  on  "Shop  Work",  40c.  each.  McKay  School 
Equipment  Co.,  Toronto.  The  newly-fledged  teachers  will  do  well  to  enquire  into  this 
series  on  art,  design  and  construction.  For  several  yeafs  now  these  books  have  furnished 
stimulating  ideas  for  art  lessons.  Although  they  are  graded  for  the  varoius  forms, 
the  teachers  of  senior  forms  will  find  it  worth  while  having  the  whole  series.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  designs,  scenes,  etc,  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white.  w.  R.  H. 

New  School  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography.  65  coloured  plates,  containing  89 
physical,  political,  and  commercial  maps  and  diagrams.  Indexed.  Size  ll"x8^". 
Price  3s.  6d.  net.  George  Philip  and  Son,  London,  Eng.  A  handy  volume  in  serviceable 
binding — recent  changes  in  political  boundaries  all  clearly  defined.  w.  R.  H. 
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JUST   PUBLISHED. 


A  new  class-book  prepared  to  meet  the  urgent  demand 
for  a  World-Geography  on  the  lines  of  Philips'  "Human 
Geographies"  which  have  already  achieved  such  great  success. 

PHILIPS'   HUMAN   GEOGRAPHY 

THE    WORLD 

BY 

JAMES  FAIRGRIEVB,   M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  and   ERNEST  YOUNG.   B.Sc,   F.R.G.S. 

With  numerous  Black -and-White  Illustrations  and  Maps.    232  Pages.    Crown  octavo,  cloth  covers.   $1 

This  book  is  intended  for  pupils  of  about  the  ages  pictures  of  human  life,  lived  under  many  varying 

of  11  or  12.      It  covers  the  whole  world  in  broad  conditions. 

outline  and  can  be  used  independently.     It  follows 

the  lines  of  Human  Geographies.  Primary  Series.  At  the  same  time,  care  has  been  taken  that  all 

inasmuch  as  it  lays  emphasis  everywhere,  not  on  essential  geographical   ideas   are  introduced  and 

place-names  and  statistics,  but  on  the  interaction  that  practically  all  important  places  and  areas 

between  man  and  his  environment.      It  is  full  of  are  referred  to  as  settings  to  the  pictures. 


PROSPECTUS  WITH  SPECIMEN  PAGE,  FREE 


Philips'  Human  Geography  Book  VI — Europe  &  Britain  (now  ready) 

Completes  the  HUMAN  GEGGRAPHIRS-Primary  Series.     Specimen  pages  free. 


Particulars  from    our   SOLE   AGENTS   in    CANADA: 

RENOUF    PUBLISHING    CO 

25  McGill  College  Avenue,  Montreal 


LONDON,  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  Ljn,  32  Fleet  Street 


The  Canadian  Academy  of  Music 

With  which  is  amalgamated  The  Toronto  College  of  Music  Limited. 

President 
Lt.  Col.  A.  E.  Gooderham 

Musical  Directorate 
Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc.  Frank  S.  Welsman 

W.  O.  Forsyth  Peter  C.  Kennedy 

Managing  Director 
Alfred  Bruce 

The  most  artistic  School  in  The  Dominion  with  a  reputation  earned  through 
the  excellent  standards  attained  by  students,  many  of  whom  occupy  responsible 
professional  positions. 

The  faculty  includes  teachers  who  are  ranked  among  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
musical  profession. 

Examinations  are  held  annually  at  Local  Centres.  The  value  of  these  examin- 
ations is  recognised  by  the  educational  authorities  in  the  various  provinces. 

Descriptive  Year  Book  and  Syllabus  of  Examinations  mailed  on  request. 

12-14  SPADINA  ROAD  -  TORONTO 
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New  Geography  Text — Books  I  and  II.  The  Frye-Atwood  Geographical  Series. 
Ginn  &  Co.  Boston.  Book  I  is  intended  for  junior  forms  of  elementary  schools.  The 
story  method  is  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  important  facts  concerning  the  human 
side  of  geography  are  conveyed  to  the  pupils.  Book  II  contains  many  important 
features  of  geographical  studies  recently  developed  in  European  countries:  (1)  fresh 
presentation  to  the  pupils  of  upper  grades  now  ready  for  new  concepts;  (2)  regional 
method  of  approach;  (3)  those  countries  that  show  little  variation  in  geographical 
conditions  determining  forms  and  habits  of  life  are  grouped;  (4)  problem  method, 
stimulating  questions  causing  avoidance  of  lifeless  recitation  of  memorized  facts; 
(5)  picture  studies  that  direct  the  pupils'  attention  to  the  important  details  in  well 
chosen  pictures;  (6)  teaching  helps,  suggestions  for  homework;  (7)  aeroplane  views  of 
cities,  harbours,  etc;  (8)  abundance  of  physical,  commercial,  and  political  maps  (latest 
changes).     Teachers  of  geography  will  find  this  series  decidedly  interesting  reading. 

w.  R.  H. 

The  Highroads  of  History.  Book  XII.  Highroads  of  Social  History,  by  Susan 
Cunnington.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto.  Once  a  book 
becomes  prescribed  or  ordered  to  be  read  it  is  soon  branded  as  a  "te.xt"  and  then  it 
becomes  despised  and  labelled,  "Poison";  this  usually  happens,  no  matter  how  well 
composed,  or  how  well  selected  the  contents  might  be.  The  publishers  of  the  "Highroads" 
series  have  records  that  show  how  pupils,  who  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
voluntarily  reading  the  British  history  as  told  in  these  pages,  have  easily  headed  the 
classes  in  both  oral  and  written  tests.  Those  of  us  who  already  know  with  what  interest 
the  pupils  read  their  way  along  the  "Highroads"  welcome  this  new  volume  on  social 
histoiy.  It  treats  of  the  development  of  our  modern  conditions  and  manners  of  life — the 
home,  town  and  country,  the  nation,  the  state.  w.  R.  H. 

The  High  School  Boy  and  His  Problems.  By  Thomas  Arkle  Clark.  194  pages. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

Rational  Arithmetic.  By  Geo.  P.  Lord.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  77  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  146  pages.  Price  $1.20.  A. successful  a;ttempt  to  confine  problems 
to  actual  businesss  conditions  and  to  present  solutions  similar  to  those  met  in  actual 
business  experience;  no  theory;  an  abundance  of  drill  questions,  with  answers. 

w.  R.  H. 

Jflc^'^ /M5ec/5,  by  Edmund  Selous.  183  pages.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London.  Nature 
stories  containing  much  information  about  insects,  conveyed  in  an  entertaining  way; 
23  illustrations  in  black  and  white,  an  aid  to  nature  study  in  junior  classes.  w.  R.  H. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  Stevenson.  Living  Literature 
Series.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  A  welcome  addition  to  this  series. 
Pocket-size,  and  clear-typed.  w.  r.  h. 

The  Household  Income,  by  E.  &  N.  Wallace.  Price  2s.  net.  Limp  cloth.  131 
pages.  Blackie  &  Son,  London.  Timely,  sensible  ideas  on  simple  household  economics 
for  older  girls.     Written  in  terms  of  English  money.  w.  R.  H. 

Greenwood  Tales,  Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  128  pages.  Price  Is.  8d. 
These  are  tales  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men,  as  retold  by  Dorothy  King,  a  teacher 
with  wide  experience  in  the  art  of  telling  stories  to  children.  Teachers  of  junior  classes 
will  welcome  this  addition  to  this  series  of  "Stories  Old  and  New".  w.  R.  H. 

.The  Golden  Books  of  EnglishVerse,  Book  III,  arranged  by  Frank  Jones  of  Birming- 
ham. Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.  Price  2s.  The  last  in  this  series  of  Golden 
Books;  a  fine  collection  of  poems  of  acknowledged  literary  merit  suitable  for  "entrance" 
or  high  school  classes.     Stimulating  questions  and  notes  follow  each  selection. 

W.  R.  H. 
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FROM    BLACKIE    &    SON'S    LIST 

A  NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

BLACKIE'S  COMPACT  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

Prepared  by 

RICHARD  JOHN  CUNLIFFE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Editor  of    "A    New   Shakespearean    Dictionary." 

Price  75c. 

The  Etymologies  form  a  very  special  feature  of  the  book.  They  are  full, 
based  on  the  best  and  latest  authorities,  and  are  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
typographic  arrangement. 

Appendices  comprising  a  vocabulary  of  War  Words,  a  List  of  Abbreviations 
in  Common  Use,  Forms  of  Address,  and  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  complete 
an  extremely  handy,  reliable,  and  very  cheap  dictionary  that  well  deserves  the 
name  of  Compact  which  has  been  chosen  for  its  title. 

Latest  Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
HECTOR  PRENTER,   33  Richmond  Street  West,  TORONTO 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  GLASGOW,  BOMBAY 


FOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Seat  Work  for  Junior  Grades 15  cents. 

Elementary  Geography 15  cents. 

Geographical  Nature  Study 15  cents. 

Rainfall  Maps  of  each  Continent 10  cents  per  dozen 

HIGH   SCHOOLS 

On  Pronouncing  Latin 15  cents. 
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Blackie's  Complete  Course  of  Manuscript  Writing.  Price  Ad.  This  little  book  illus- 
trates a  style  of  handwriting  somewhat  like  in  appearance  the  vertical  system  in  use  in 
Ontario  some  years  ago. 

How  to  Teach  SchoolDances.  Dances  by  Hermie  Woolnoth.  Music  by  Richard  J.  C. 
Chanter.  40  pages.  4/6  net.  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
to  provide  a  simple,  accurate,  and  yet  reasonable  introduction  to  country  and  art 
dancing.  It  contains  the  majority  of  steps  most  frequently  met  with  and,  to  enable  the 
reader  clearly  to  visualize  the  motion,  both  photographs  and  descriptive  writing  have 
been  employed. 

The  Colleges  in  War  Time  and  After,  by  Parke  Rextord  Kolbe.  320  pages.  Price 
$2.00  net.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  Publishers,  New  York.  This  book  is  an  account, 
with  many  dramatic  elements,  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  Establishing  a  background  with  an  examination  of  American  collegiate 
education  before  the  war,  the  author  traces  the  movement  towards  organized  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Government,  culminating  in  the  mobilization  of  collegiate  educational 
facilities.  The  most  spectacular  episode  was  the  institution  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps,  with  its  250,000  members,  organized  into  units  at  over  500  colleges. 
This  the  author  describes  in  detail,  together  with  the  special  service  of  the  technical 
schools  and  of  the  colleges  for  women.  In  separate  chapters  Dr.  Kolbe  then  discusses 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  college  curriculum,  college  finances,  academic  conditions 
and  practices,  and  in  a  concluding  chapter  he  examines  the  problem  of  restoring  the 
colleges  to  a  peace  basis,  and  forecasts  permanent  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  higher 
educational  system  of  the  country.  In  an  appendix  are  reproduced  reports  of  the  war 
organization  and  activities  of  a  number  of  leading  and  typical  institutions,  and  a  series 
of  documents  of  permanent  value  relating  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

The  Great  War  in  Verse  and  Prose,  selected  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A. 
160  pages.  Price  20  cents.  The  Department  of  Education,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto.  In  his  introduction  to  this  volume,  Hon.  Dr.  Cody,  Minister  of  Education 
for  Ontario,  says:  "The  selections  of  verse  and  prose  in  this  book  set  forth  the  varying 
and  successive  phases  of  the  war  and  seek  to  remind,  to  inform  and  to  inspire.  The 
teachers  will  use  them  as  vehicles  of  moral  and  patriotic  instruction.  The  pupils  will 
keep  them  forever  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  Surely,  if  we  wish  to  introduce  any  good 
element  into  the  life  of  a  nation,  it  can  best  be  introduced  through  our  schools  and 
colleges".  The  Department  of  Education  has  furnished  a  copy  of  the  book  to  every 
school  in  Ontario;  additional  copies  may  be  purchased.  The  editor  has  shown  a  fine 
sense  of  discrimination  in  making  his  choice  of  poems  and  of  prose  extracts  from  the 
voluminous  literature  that  has  appeared  during  the  last  four  and  a  half  years.  The 
book  should  prove  most  valuable  in  impressing  the  lessons  taught  by  the  recent  war. 
"A  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  this  book  should  be  kept  in  all  school  libraries;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  poems  and  prose  extracts  should  be  used  in  the  reading  classes, 
as  often  as  is  expedient,  instead  of  the  authorized  Readers".  w.  j.  D. 

The  World  War  for  Democracy,  by  W.  N.  Sage,  M.A.,  Elmer  E.  Rush.  M.A.,  LL.B., 
and  special  contributors.    283  pages.     Mclndoo  Publishing  Company,  Kansas  City. 
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*' Recti  cultus  peciora  roborant" 

Editorial  Notes 

,-_  The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  had  ready  for 

_     ^  ,       ,  distribution  at  the  opening  of   the    autumn   term   four 

Text-books  ■    a    ^    ^u    \         a  •    a   -r      u     ' 

new,    or   revised,    text-books   and   a   revised    lea^chers 

Manual.     The  new  Ontario  Primer  is  to  sell  at  four  cents  a  copy,  the 

Ontario  Teachers'  Manual  on  Primary  Reading  at  thirty-five  cents,  the 

Public   School    Composition   and   Grammar   at   twenty-five   cents,    the 

Public  School  Arithmetic  at  ten  cents,  and  the  High  School  Geometry  at 

fifty  cents.     Following  the  title  page  in  each  of  the  text-books  appears 

this  explanatory  note:    "The  price  of  this  book  to  the  purchaser  is  not 

the  total  cost.     During  the  present  period  of  abnormal  and  fluctuating 

trade  conditions,  an  additional  sum,  which  may  vary  from  time  to  time, 

is  paid  to  the  publisher  by  the  Department  of  Education". 

In  no  part  of  the  wide  field  of  educational  activity  has  there  been, 
perhaps,  more  experimenting,  more  theorizing,  more  criticism  destructive 
and  constructive,  more  variety  of  methods,  than  in  the  subject  of  primary 
reading.  No  text-books  have  been  subject  to  quite  so  much  criticism 
as  primers.  Teachers  will  remember  that  for  some  years  past  the 
Department  of  Education  has  been  inviting  the  expression  of  ideas  on 
the  existing  text-books;  at  the  Teachers'  Institutes  two  years  ago  dis- 
cussions of  the  content  of  these  text-books  occupied  a  place  on  every 
Institute  programme.  The  committee  which  prepared  the  new  Primer 
had  access  to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  ofTered  and  has  made  use 
of  them.  "This  Primer  is  simply  a  reading  book.  It  has  been  prepared, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  collective  views  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Province.  Since  opinions  dififer  widely  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  children  to  read,  a  new  Manual  on  Primary  Reading  has  been 
prepared,  which  indicates  fully  and  clearly  how  the  Primer  may  be  used 
by  the  advocates  of  each  of  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching.  All 
teachers  should  read  the  new  Manual  carefully  before  they  introduce  the 
Primer  to  their  classes". 

That  the  sentences  and  stories  used  in  this  Primer  are  real  stories, 
not  artificial,  stilted  sentences  manufactured  so  as  to  include  certain 
sounds  or  words,  will  be  noted  with  pleasure  by  teachers  of  the  subject. 
There  is  evident  an  endeavour  to  improve  the  content  of  the  child's  first 
reading  book  by  including  a  great  many  more  stories  and  many  nursery 
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rhymes;  children's  classics  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  book;  coloured 
illustrations  add  attractiveness  to  many  of  the  pages.  Though  the  idea 
of  phonics  is  not  ignored,  there  is  less  attention  given  to  that  particular 
system  than  in  previous  primers. 

Of  the  new  Manual  on  Primary  Reading  the  first  five  chapters  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  edition,  but  Chapter  VI  is  entirely  new. 
In  this  chapter  the  teacher  is  given,  in  minutest  detail,  the  method  to  be 
followed  in  teaching  the  first  thirty-two  pages  of  the  Primer.  The 
material  that  appears  on  each  page  of  the  Primer  is  reprinted ;  the  new 
words  contained  in  that  material  are  listed  and  suggestions  are  given  as 
to  how  they  may  be  taught;  after  page  10,  the  proper  use  of  phonics  is 
indicated;  selections  for  sight-reading,  material  for  seat-work,  and 
games  for  ear-training  are  given.  Previous  to  page  10  of  the  Primer  the 
"look-and-say"  method  is  to  be  used.  The  phonic  work  is  most  com- 
prehensive and,  though  some  teachers  who  favour  that  system  may  not 
agree  with  the  method  of  attack,  none  can  complain  of  any  lack  of 
attention  given  to  phonics. 

The  poems  selected  for  sight-reading  are  gems  of  real  value,  are  full 
of  interest  for  the  child,  and  have  that  rhythm  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
ear  of  youth.  To  one  who  knows  little  of  the  capabilities  of  young 
children  and  of  the  work  they  cover  in  their  early  reading  it  is  surprising 
to  see  how  few  of  the  words  in  these  poems  are  "  new  "  words.  Certainly 
the  Manual  spares  no  pains  in  the  effort  to  render  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  young  teacher  in  this  most  important  of  subjects. 

A  time  there  was  when  it  was  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  grammar  would  enable  one  to  speak  and  write  correctly — but  there 
are  some  successful  teachers  of  grammar  who  make  heart-breaking  errors 
in  English.  The  new  Public  School  Composition  and  Grammar  has  been 
prepared  by  teachers  who  realize  that  the  correct  use  of  spoken  and 
written  English  is  the  goal.  Four  salient  features  of  the  book  distinguish 
it  from  former  text -books  in  composition  and  grammar.  (1)  The  ele- 
ments of  English  grammar,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  for  the 
clear  and  correct  expression  of  thought,  are  introduced  early  and  are 
incorporated  in  the  various  chapters  in  composition  at  the  proper  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  subject.  (2)  Oral  composition  has  been  given 
paramount  consideration,  as  all  good  teachers  of  English  now  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  speak  correctly  and  fluently  is 
of  the  first  importance  and  is  the  best  preparation  for  written  com- 
position, which  has  too  long  almost  monopolized  the  field.  (3)  Less 
attention  has  been  given  than  in  former  text -books  to  themes  for  essays 
based  on  mythology,  poetry,  and  general  literature,  and  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  topics  connected  with  the  activities  and  observations 
of  the  pupils,  and  with  recent  and  current  events.     (4)  The  work  in 
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technical  grammar  in  the  second  half  of  the  book  has  been  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  proportions,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Province. 

The  aim  of  the  compilers  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Public  School 
Arithmetic  has,  apparently,  been  to  produce  a  really  practical  book. 
And  they  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  their  aim.  This  book  is  not  strong 
on  the  old-fashioned  brain-twisters  of  former  times,  but  it  does  contain 
straightforward  methods  for  solving  practical  problems,  and  many  such 
every-day  problems  to  be  solved.  The  whole  plan  of  the  book  has  been 
modernized;  it  is  larger  than  the  previous  edition  because  a  good  deal 
of  space  is  given  to  agricultural  and  to  commercial  arithmetic.  It  is  a 
text-book  with  which  most  teachers  will  be  very  well  pleased,  indeed. 

The  High  School  Geometry  has  been  revised  irl  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  a  committee  of  teachers  of  mathematics.  The  aim 
of  the  revision  has  been  to  simplify  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the 
book.  As  it  now  stands,  the  new  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  older  one.  An  introductory  chapter  of  ten  pages 
has  been  added,  pointing  out  the  uses  of  ruler,  compasses,  protractor, 
and  set-square,  in  the  development  of  certain  fundamental  ideas,  and 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  practical  problems  in  the  working 
out  of  which  the  four  instruments  are  used. 

p  The  University  of  Toronto  is  offering  correspondence 

,  work  during  the  winter  session  in  the  subjects  of  Part  A 

p  of  the   Middle  School   course.    Parts  A  and   B   of  the 

Upper  School  course,  and  in  all  subjects  of  the  teachers' 
commercial  course.  Teachers  planning  to  do  some  work  for  a  higher 
certificate  should  write  for  particulars  to  the  Director  of  University 
Extension. 

For  teachers  living  in  or  near  Toronto  there  are  Teachers'  Classes, 
consisting  of  lectures  in  the  afternoons  (after  four  .o'clock)  and  on 
Saturday  forenoons.  Three  subjects  of  each  of  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  years  will  be  given  in  this  way.  The  same  subjects  of  each  year 
are  offered  by  correspondence  in  preparation  for  next  year's  Summer 
Session.     Now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

-,.  Every    teacher    in    Canada    should    give    the    most 

T,  ..  cordial  support  to  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 

X  rsvsnLioii 

diminish  the  tremendous  losses  caused  in  this  country 

by  fires.     Carelessness  is  the  cause  of  fires  and  carelessness  is  also  the 

great  enemy  in  the  classroom,  as  every  teacher  knows. 

Saturday,  October  9th,  is  Fire  Prevention  Day.     The  special  Friday 

afternoon   program  on  October  8th  should   be  a  preparation   for   Fire 

Prevention  Day.     A  striking  poster,  also  literature,  has  been  sent  by  the 
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Fire  Prevention  League  (153  University  Ave.,  Toronto)  to  every  teacher 
in  Ontario.  If  you  have  not  yet  received  yours,  write  for  it  at  once.  It 
is  worth  having. 


The 

Northern 
Ontario 
Trip 


The  educational  trip  to  Northern  Ontario,  arranged 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Education,  was 
a  great  success.  Much  was  learned,  much  was  seen, 
much  was  heard — and  many  new  friendships  were  made. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  participate  are  still,  at  time  of 
writing,  talking  about  the  pleasures  of  that  trip;  some  who  did  not  go 
are  wishing  that  they  had,  and  are  planning  to  go  next  year.  The 
Minister  of  Education,  who  went  with  the  party  and  enjoyedj^the 
week  to  the  full,  is  quite  emphatic  in  his  declaration  that,  if  there  is^not 
a  similar  excursion  next  year,  it  will  not  be  his  fault — and  he  also  insists 
that  he  is  going  again  next  year.  An  illustrated  account  of  ''that  week 
of  education  and  fun"  is  to  appear  in  three  or  four  instalments  in  this 
iournal. 


The 

Autumn 

Conventions 


This  is  the  month  of  the  m.eetings  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  Teachers'  Associations.  No  teacher  can 
afford  to  miss  these  gatherings;  every  intelligent  human 
being  can  learn  from  others,  can  receive  encouragement 
from  others.  Some  complain  of  the  absence  of  'pep"  in  some  of  these 
conventions.  But  "pep"  is  epidemic  and  often  begins  with  one  person 
Go  prepared  to  supply  your  share  of  it  at  your  Institute  or  Association. 


Public  SchooL;  Erskine,  Alberta. 
Principal — Cclin  B.  Faulkner,  recently  removed  to  MacLeod 


The 
Teaching 


Agriculture  for  October 

GEO.    W.    HOFFERD,    M.A. 

Normal  School,  London 

It  was  stated  last  month  that  agriculture  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  This  is  why  it  should  not  be  taught 
purely  as  nature  study  or  as  elementary  science.  Its 
two-fold  aspect,  viz.,  learning  and  doing,  requires  incessant  contact  with 
the  material  things  upon  which  the  science  of  agriculture  is  based.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a  body  of  organized  laws  and  principles  to  be 
taught  and,  on  the  other,  the  application  of  these  in  a  limited  way 
through  the  school  and  home  gardens  where  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials  for  food  and  clothing  are  worked  out. 

The  place  to  make  real  progress  in  teaching  the  more  abstract 
scientific  principles  of  agriculture  is  in  the  continuation  class  and  the 
village  and  town  High  School.  In  these  schools  are  found  the  boys  and 
girls  of  adolescent  age  who  have  the  apperceptive  basis  for  understanding 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  scientific  agriculture.  It  will  be 
a  better  day  in  Ontario  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  for  economic 
conditions  when  agriculture  becomes  an  obligatory  subject  in  the  pro- 
gram for  these  schools. 

Studying  agriculture  from  the  nature  study  point  of  view  or,  as  it 
may  be  called,  "agricultural  nature  study",  will  do  most  for  the  pre- 
adolescent  life  found  in  Public  Schools.  What  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  of  elementary  agriculture!  What  pupil  will  not  open  his  heart 
to  a  direct  observational  study  of  the  common  things  and  processes  of 
Nature  and  man's  relation  to  them,  when  presented  by  a  teacher  who 
delights  in  these  comm.on  everyday  facts  of  the  farm,  orchard,  and 
garden.  Indeed,  the  teacher's  object  should  be  to  lead  the  young  life 
out  into  a  wide,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  common 
agricultural  phenomena. 

The  monthly  course  of  study  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Education  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  helping  pupils  to  get 
correct  ideas  of  environment  materials  and  an  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  agriculture.  Agriculture,  at  this  stage,  should  be  something  more 
than  ordinary  nature  study.  "It  is  nature  study  plus  utility.  It  is 
nature  study  with  an  economic  significance.  It  is  nature  study  which 
relates  with  the  affairs  of  real  men  in  real  life.  It  is  nature  study  in 
which  the  child  may  influence  the  process.  It  is  nature  study  which 
distinctly  stimulates  industry". 
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_  ,,  The  fall  fair  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  teacher  who 

_   .  knows  how  to  use  it.     There  the  best  products  of  the 

farm,  garden,  orchard,  and  household  are  on  exhibit. 
They  are  classified  and  named  according  to  rules,  and  judged  by  com- 
petent judges.  Have  you,  as  a  teacher,  ever  planned  to  take  advantage 
of  this  by  having  an  informal  school  period  for  one  or  two  hours  with 
your  older  pupils  in  the  fair  grounds?  There  you  will  have  plenty  of 
concrete  material  for  excellent  teaching  and  observation  and  willing 
attendants  to  give  necessary  information  and  assistance. 

These  fairs  usually  last  two  or  more  days.  If  your  chance  is  not 
past,  arrange  to  visit  the  grounds  early,  that  you  may  size  up  the  possi- 
bilities from  an  educational  standpoint.  Inform  yourself  of  the  location 
and  some  essentials  about  the  qualities  of  the  various  exhibits  profitable 
for  your  purpose.  Plan  to  have  your  Third  and  Fourth  Book  classes 
meet  you  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  at,  say,  10  o'clock,  or  at  2  o'clock, 
ready  for  a  real  lesson  of  one  or  two  hours'  observation  and  discussion 
before  the  crowd  is  too  large.  Escort  them  to  the  pens  and  stables  of 
the  farm  animals,  show  them  the  dairy  products,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
grains  and  direct  the  observation.  Some  pupils  will  be  much  interested 
in  the  judging  and  the  awards  of  the  judges,  when  they  catch  sight  of 
the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  tickets.  These  will  stimulate  frequent  com- 
parisons and  much  questioning. 

.  „       ,       »  Aim. — To    interest    pupils    in    the    appearance,    life 

,      p    .    .  history,  and  the  production  of  potatoes. 

Materials. — Two  or  three  varieties  of  potatoes  for 
each  pupil,  a  potato  plant,  a  hand  lens,  a  knife,  and  the  past  observations 
of  the  pupils. 

Introduction. — In  this  lesson  we  shall  study  these  potatoes  which  we 
have  here.  Why  do  farmers  and  gardeners  grow  potatoes?  What 
kinds  did  you  plant?  Why?  Discuss  this  point  with  the  class  so  as  to 
emphasize  the  need  of  seed  selection  in  order  to  obtain  both  quantity 
and  quality  in  the  yield. 

Investigation. — (1)  Where  did  these  potatoes  grow  on  the  plant? 
Present  the  potato  plant  and  have  the  pupils  distinguish  between  the 
root  of  the  plant  and  the  underground  stem  to  which  the  tubers  are 
attached.  Find  the  stem  end  of  each  of  your  potatoes.  The  opposite 
end  is  called  the  seed  end.  How  can  you  distinguish  between  the  stem 
end  and  the  seed  end  of  your  potatoes?  Have  several  pupils  give  their 
answer.  About  how  many  times  as  many  eyes  do  you  find  on  the  seed 
end  as  you  find  on  the  stem  end?  What  do  you  see  in  the  eyes? 
These  little  sprouts  are  the  buds  of  the  potato,  and  are  like  the  winter 
buds  which  are  forming  now  on  trees.     What  is  the  covering  of  the  potato 
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called?  What  colour  is  the  skin  or  peeling  of  your  potatoes?  What 
colour  are  the  eyes?  When  the  skin  is  removed,  do  the  eyes  come  with 
it?  Here  emphasize  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  depth  and 
colour  of  the  eyes  help  to  distinguish  varieties  of  potatoes  from  one 
another.  For  example,  the  "white  elephant"  has  a  skin  which  is  nearly 
white. with  a  rose  tint  and  eyes  of  medium  depth;  the  'green  mountain" 
has  a  dull  white  skin  and  fairly  shallow  eyes;  'cobblers"  have  a  white 
skin  with  the  eyes  medium  in  number  and  fairly  shallow.  What  is  the 
advantage  of  few  and  shallow  eyes?  (For  the  characteristic  shape  of 
twelve  prominent  varieties  of  potatoes  see  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  239,  p.  26.)  Show  the  class  a  typical  potato  of 
each  variety  before  them  and  then  have  them  group  their  potatoes 
according  to   varieties.     Give   what  assistance  is  necessary. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  cut  a  potato  of  each  variety  across  the  middle  so 
as  to  separate  the  stem  and  seed  ends.  You  have  now  made  a  cross 
section  of  the  potato.  About  how  thick  is  the  skin?  Does  your  potato 
look  the  same  all  the  way  across?  Describe  what  you  see.  About  how 
thick  is  the  whiter  compact  layer  covered  by  the  skin?  This  is  called 
the  cambium  or  cortical  layer,  and  it  has  greater  food  value  than  the  rest 
of  the  potato.  Why,  then,  are  deep  eyes  and  the  practice  of  thick 
peeling  very  wasteful?  It  has'  been  estimated  that  raw  potatoes,  unless 
peeled  quite  thin,  lose  about  20  per  cent,  of  their  value.  This  is  too 
wasteful  unless  potatoes  are  cheap  and  the  peelings  are  fed  to  farm 
stock.  The  bulky  interior  next  to  the  cambium  is  called  the  external 
medullary  layer;  and  the  interior  or  centre  portion,  with  radiating  pro- 
jections, is  called  the  internal  medullary  layer  or  water-core.  (See 
Bulletin  239,  p.  4.)  Now  have  pupils  make  a  comparison  of  the  depth 
of  the  eyes  and  the  thickness  of  the  cambium  layer  of  the  several 
varieties.  In  this  bit  of  investigation  stress  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
qualities  of  a  good  potato  is  a  thick,  compact  cambium  layer,  and  con- 
sequently a  smaller  medullary  portion;  and  that  a  less  valuable  potato 
has  a  narrow  cambium  layer  and  a  comparatively  large  medullary 
interior  portion.  For  judging  potatoes  see  score  card  and  information 
found  in  the  Manual,  pp.  101-102. 

3.  Do  you  find  any  potato  scab?  This  is  a.  fungus  disease  which  does 
harm  to  the  potato.  What  colour  are  the  spots?  Clean  potatoes  are 
free  from  this  disease.  They  have  this  disease  because  the  seed  had  it, 
or  because  the  spores  of  the  scab  were  in  the  farmyard  manure  which 
was  used.  These  spores  may  retain  their  vitality  in  the  soil  for  more 
than  one  year.  How  does  the  scab  injure  potatoes?  Examine  several 
scabby  potatoes  with  a  good  lens.  Scabby  potatoes  can  be  treated  so 
as  to  kill  the  spores  by  immersing  them  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of 
one  pound  of  formalin  in  thirty  gallons  of  water.     After  the  treatment 
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the  potatoes  should  be  stored  where  they  will  not  again  become  con- 
taminated with  spores.  (For  method  of  treating  see  Bulletin  239, 
p.  73.) 


Insect 
Studies 


The  study  of  a  few  insect  pests  during  this  month 
is  most  profitable.  Boys  and  girls  have  been  observing 
some  of  the  habits  of  these  during  the  summer  vacation. 
Indeed,  most  of  them  have  been  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  the 
house-fly  and  potato-beetle;  and  some  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  injury  the  Hessian  fly  did  in  some  districts  to  the  wheat  crop  this 
year.  Perhaps  the  interested  teacher  has  already  found  out  that  these 
young  agriculturists  have  learned  just  enough  about  insect  pests  to  want 
to  know  more. 


Hints  on 
Procedure 


Life  Hisiory  of  the  House  Fly 
From  left  to  right  the  various  stages  are  :  eggs,  larva,  pupa,  and  adult 
By  courtesy  of  The  Farmer's  Advocate,  London 

A.  As  a  preliminary  give  pupils  a  little  exercise  for 
seat- work,  or  better  still,  as  home  work,  such  as:  (1) 
Make  a  list  of  five  or  six  insects  which  fly  or  crawl 
about  and  attack  man  or  his  garden  and  field  crops.  Mark  in  the  list 
with  a  cross  each  one  which  you  have  seen  doing  harm.  2.  Describe  the 
harm  each  of  these  insects  was  doing.  3.  What  have  you  seen  done  to 
protect  man  and  plants  from  these  greedy  feeders? 

A  little  exercise  like  this  will  likely  come  to  the  ears  of  the  parents  in 
many  cases  and  arouse  a  little  interest  and  co-operation.  The  first 
lesson  in  the  class  can  now  be  a  recitation,  or  report,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  little  home  exercise. 

Now  the  class  may  be  ready  to  appreciate  a  general  study  of  life 
histories.  To  this  end  secure  a  few  green  stalks  of  potatoes  bearing  the 
egg,  larva,  and  adult  stages  of  the  potato  beetle  if  you  have  not  already 
done  this.     The  third  brood  comes  out  in  September,  so  it  may  be  very 
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difficult  to  get  the  three  stages  now.  Have  a  good  picture  diagram  of 
the  stages  in  the  life  history  of  the  house  fly  and  study  these  two  insects 
by  comparison.  Their  likenesses  and  differences,  in  detail,  will  not 
appeal  much  to  the  young  pupil  but  his  eye  should  show  a  sign  of  interest 
when  it  has  been  made  clear  to  him  through  observation  that  both 
these  pests  have  a  similar  life  history,  viz.,  the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa, 
and  the  adult  stages.     Fix  these  stages  in  the  pupils'  minds 

Which  stage  of  the  potato  beetle  does  the  most  harm  to  the  plant? 
What  can  the  adults  do  which  the  larvae  cannot?  Which  stage  of  the 
house  fly  does  the  most  harm?     How  does  it  do  harm? 

Observant  and  well  taught  pupils  should  be  able  to  answer  such 
review  questions  during  this  lesson. 


The  Hessian  Fly 

1,  adult;     2,  mature  larva;     3,  pupa  or  "flaxseed";     4.  seed  of  cultivated  flax 

By  courtesy  of  The  Farmer's  Advocate,  London 

Extermination. — Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  plan  ways  and  means  of 
destroying  these  insects?  Discuss  what  would  happen  if  their  numbers 
were  not  kept  down.  The  common  remedies  for  the  potato  beetle  are 
Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  combined  with  Bordeaux  mixtuie.  How 
is  this  put  on?  How  many  times  have  you  sprayed  your  potatoes  this 
year?  Spraying  should  be  done  as  soon  as  any  larvae  are  hatched,  then 
again  in  three  of  four  weeks,  and  then  ag?in  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
if  necessary.  This  persistance  will  keep  down  the  third,  or  September, 
brood  which  may  now  be  found  flying  and  crawling  about  in  search  of 
winter  quarters. 

Pupils  will  be  interested  in  describing  home  devices  used  for  keeping 
down  the  number  of  flies.  Whatever  you  do,  see  to  it  that  the  classroom 
does  not  become  filled  with  flies.  Carelessness  about  school  lunches 
attracts  them,  and  too  often  open  doors  and  unscreened  windows  bid 
them  welcome.  What  a  shame  to  have  pupils  brushing  away  flies  all 
day  long  and  to  have  these  pests  clean  their  dirty,  germ-covered  legs 
and  feet  on  lunches  as  they  are  being  eaten!  See  that  this  does  not 
happen  in  your  school  during  these  weeks.     This  is  practical  hygiene. 
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B.  Make  a  special  effort  to  give  at  least  one  clean-cut  lesson  on  the 
Hessian  fly.  In  the  Farm  Department  of  The  Farmer's  Advocate  of 
August  12th  and  in  that  of  September  2nd,  and  more  fully  in  Bulletin 
No.  11,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  you  can  find 
some  valuable  information  regarding  this  serious  insect  pest.  Having 
studied  two  or  more  such  common  insects  as  the  potato  beetle  and  the 
house-fly,  a  good  deal  can  be  taught  by  artalogy  about  the  life  history, 
harmfulness,  and  control  of  the  Hessian  fly.  The  seriousness  of  this 
pest  should  make  it  a  live  topic  in  rural  communities.  Teaching  about 
it  in  school  will  stimulate  interest. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  life  history  stages  enlarged.  To 
get  specimens  of  these  stages  for  the  lesson  would  be  ideal  but  almost 
impossible  in  most  cases.  If  you  have  searched  wheat  stems  beneath 
the  leaf  at  the  lowest  joint  of  fallen  stems  until  you  found  the  little 
brown  cases  which  look  much  like  flax  seeds,  then  you  have  seen  the 
pupa  or  resting-stage  of  this  insect.  You  may  yet  be  able  to  find  a  few 
in  wheat  stubble.  During  the  early  September  days  the  flax-seed- 
like pupae  were  changing  into  dusky  little  slender  two-winged  flies 
which  resemble  a  mosquito,  but  only  about  one-quarter  as  large. 

T  1.  Have  a  brief  discussion  on  the  Hessian  fly  out- 

Lesson  ,       ,    •  •  ,      •  ,  ,  • 

-J     ,.  break    m    sprmg    and    wmter    wheat    crops    this    year. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  its  introduction  and  spread  in  North 

America.     Use  a  map.      3.  Its  life-cycle — egg,  larva  or  maggot,  pupa  or 

"flax-seed",  and  adult  stages.     Two  broods,  a  spring  and  a  summer. 

4.  How  it  spreads.     5.  Methods  of  control.     Take  up  those  most  easily 

understood,  and  any  which  are  practised  in  the  locality. 

C.  Follow  the  lessons  by  suitable  note-book  exercises.  They  should 
be  simple,  truth-telling  descriptions  and  be  a  fair  record  of  the  chief 
points  stressed  in  the  teaching.  Be  definite  in  your  directing;  aid  in 
spelling  by  good  use  of  the  blackboard  when  teaching;  insist  on  good 
penmanship;   rarely,  if  ever,  dictate  notes. 


The  teacher  in  elementary  mathematics  looked  hopefully  about  the  room.  "Now, 
children",  she  said,  "I  wish  you  to  think  very  carefully  before  you  answer  my  next 
question". 

"Which  would  you  rather  have,  three  bags  with -two  apples  in  each  bag,  or  two 
bags  with  three  apples  in  each  bag"?  asked  the  teacher. 

"Three  bags  with  two  apples  in  each  bag",  said  a  boy  in  one  of  the  last  seats, 
while  the  class  still  debated  as  to  the  best  answer. 

"Why,  Paul"?  asked  the  teacher. 

"Because  there'dbe  one  more  bag  to  bust",  announced  the  practical  young 
mathematician. 


Nature  Study  for  October 


A.    J.    MADILL,    B.A. 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 

"Ere  in  the  northern  gale 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  Autumn  all  around  our  vale 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland  where  the  mingled  splendours  glow, 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down 

On  the  green  fields  below. 

My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks;  the  sweet  south-west  at  play 
Flies,  rustling,  where  the  painted  leaves  are  strown, 

Along  the  winding  way." — Bryant. 

Leaves  are  turning,  are  falling,  and  winter  buds  are  forming  now. 
How  far  are  they  advanced?  Many  of  the  birds  are  migrating.  How 
many  are  left  by  the  end  of  the  month?  Insects  (moths,  butterflies, 
bees,  wasps,  beetles,  etc.)  are  becoming  less  numerous.  Which  may  still 
be  seen  and  are  most  prevalent?  Cocoons 
may  be  gathered  for  further  study  and 
to  keep  for  hatching  later.  The  frogs, 
toads,  clams,  crayfish,  and  similar  animals 
are  soon  going  to  disappear.  Where  do 
they  go?  The  raccoon,  the  skunk,  the 
woodchuck,  and  other  hibernating  mam- 
mals are  "feeding  up"  on  the  autumn 
vegetation  and  getting  into  good  condition 
for  the  long  winter  sleep.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  study  them.  The  squirrels,  chip- 
munks, muskrats  and  other  animals  that 
are  more  or  less  active  during  the  cold 
weather  are  beginning  to  prepare  for  their 
winter  quarters.  What  food  are  they 
laying  in  store  for  this  coming  season? 
The  plants  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  are 
dying  naturally,  or  are  being  killed  by 
the  frost.  What  preparations  do  people 
make  for  plant  and  floral  decorations  for 
the  winter?  What  plants  are  taken  in  or  re-potted?  What  bulbs 
are  planted  for  winter  and  early  spring  blooming?  When  and  how 
are  these  planted  and  how  cared  for? 

ISO  I 


1.   (a)  Bulb;     (b)  Soil;     (c)  Pebbles. 
2.  Cutt  ings  of  Geraniums. 
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The  above  may  suggest  several  topics  that  are  suitable  for  October. 
As  space  is  limited  this  article  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  study  of 
bulbs,  with  a  brief  reference  to  house  plants. 

Narcissus,  daffodils,  freesias,  hyacinths,  tulips,  lilies,  and  other  bulbs 
which  bloom  between  Christmas  and  Easter  usually  are  most  suitable. 
These  should  be  planted  during  October.  Paper- white  narcissus  and 
freesia,  if  planted  early  in  the  month,  may  bloom  about  Christmas. 
Daffodils  and  hyacinths  will  follow^;   tulips  may  flower  about  Easter. 

Having  made  our  selec- 
tions of  bulbs,  procuring 
them  from  local  dealers  or 
from  the  larger  seed  houses, 
we  may  study  their  general 
appearance,  comparative 
size,  shape,  colour,  and 
structure  and  prepare  for 
their  planting  or  for  plac- 
ing in  a  vessel  with  water. 
In  order  to  study  their 
structure  cut  them  across 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
layers  are  fleshy  and 
contain  considerable  food 
matter ;  these  are  the  parts 
that  later  develop  into 
leaves.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bulb,  surrounded  by 
these  leaves,  is  the  flower 
bud.  The  bulbs,  conse- 
quently, are  not  roots;  the 
latter  may  be  seen  growing 
from  the  lower  part  of  this 
so-called  layered  stem,  or 
leaf-bud  of  concentric 
coats. 

For  inside  culture,  the  bulbs  are  usually  planted  in  rich  soil  in  flower 
pots— tomato-cans  with  holes  in  the  bottom  will  answer.  About  an 
inch  of  broken  flower  pots,  pebbles,  or  bits  of  charcoal,  might  be  placed 
in  the  bottom,  to  allow  ftr  drainage  and  then  the  earth  added  until  the 
pot  is  rather  well  filled.  The  bulb  is  set  in,  roots  downward,  earth  is 
added  and  pressed  firmly  around  it.  The  bulb  should  be  nicely  covered, 
the  earth  at  least  half  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  thus  leaving 
sufificient  space  for  watering.     After  planting,  water  well,  and  place  in  a 


Paper- \\  kite  Narcissus 

From  Handbook  of  N  a  hire  Study;  Comstock  Publishing  Co., 

Ithaca,  N.V. 
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cool  dark  place,  such  as  a  basement,  and  leave  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months  until  well  rooted.  The  development  of  a  good  root  system  will 
aid  much  in  the  production  of  larger  and  better  flowers.  Water  should 
be  added  occasionally  to  keep  the  earth  from  drying  out.  Covering  the 
pots  with  straw,  leaves,  or  old  sacks  will  also  help  to  keep  the  plants  dark 
and  will  assist  in  retaining  moisture.  The  plant  may  be  brought  out 
when  the  greenish  white  tip  is  nicely  showing  through  the  earth,  or  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks  before  one  wishes  it  to  bloom,  gradually  bringing 
it  into  bright  sunlight. 


Note  to 
the  Teacher 


Material -Bulbs, 
preferably  various 
kinds.  Coloured 
pictures  of  these  in  bloom.  Four- 
inch  flower-pots  or  tomato  cans. 
Knife,  pebbles,  labels.  Good 
soil. 


Method 


Create  interest 
by  first  showing 
the  pictures  and  having  the 
pupils  name  them.  (Good  colour- 
ed pictures  may  usually  be  ob- 
tained from  bulb  catalogues  sent 
out  by  the  larger  seed  houses.) 
Show  the  bulbs  and  have  the 
children  note  the  size,  shape, 
colour,  and  general  external  char- 
acteristics. Have  pupils  cut  a 
few  bulbs  across  and  note  the 
layers.  Develop  the  thought 
that  these  layers  are  to  be  pro- 
duced into  the  future  leaves.  Why 
are  they  fleshy?  Examine  the 
centre  of  the  bulb  for  the  flower- 
bud. 

How  and  when  should  these  be  planted  to  produce  flowers?  Have 
pupils  do  the  work  (under  the  direction  of  the  teacher)  telling  why 
pebbles  are  put  in,  depth  at  which  seeds  should  be  planted,  etc.  After 
being  planted  and  watered  where  are  they  placed?  How  long  are  they 
left  there?  Why?  What  care  would  you  give  the  plants  between  the 
time  they  are  planted  and  the  time  of  flowering?  Which  plants  flower 
about  Christmas?     Which  about  Easter? 


Dafiodil 
From  the  Handbook  of  Nature  Study 
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^       ,  Tulips,  daffodils,  jonquils,  snowdrops,  crocus,  scilla, 

p.        .  and  other  bulbs  and  corms  may  be  planted  outside  from 

September  to  November.  For  most  of  them  the  soil 
should  be  quite  rich,  dug  deep,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  planted,  if  in 
loam,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  if  in  clay,  about  three  inches,  with 
preferably  a  little  sand  under  each.  To  make  a  good  showing  they 
should  not  be  too  far  apart,  from  four  to  six  inches,  depending  on  the 
size  and  kind  of  bulbs.  After  cold  weather  sets  in  the  beds  might  be 
covered  from  three  to  six  inches  with  leaves  or  strawy  manure  which  can 
be  raked  off  early  in  the  spring. 

Crocuses  may  be  planted  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  among  flower  beds,, 
or  here  and  there  among  shrubbery,  by  simply  making  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  a  trowel  or  stick,  dropping  in  the  corm  and  covering  with 
earth.  After  flowering,  they  will  come  up  for  two  years  without  re- 
planting. Daffodils,  jonquils,  and  tulips  will  continue  to  bloom,  with- 
out replanting,  for  years,  developing  better  if  the  flowers  are  cut  as  soon 
as  they  wither  so  that  the  strength  will  go  to  store  up  food  in  the  bulb 
rather  than  to  produce  the  seed. 

Another  lesson  might  deal  with  cuttings  of  geraniums  and  similar 
plants. 

When  taking  in  geraniums  they  may  be  cut  back  (most  of  the  top  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  root  cut  off)  and  planted  in  flower-pots.  Slips  on 
cuttings  may  be  made  by  cutting  off  a  few  inches  of  a  growing  stem — • 
not  too  woody — and  leaving  on  three  or  four  buds  or  small  leaves.  Cut 
slantingly  below  a  bud  and  insert  in  water  or  moist  sand  in  a  box,  keep 
in  a  warm  place  until  well  rooted,  then  transfer  to  soil  in  a  small  flower- 
pot. Begonia  may  be  propogated  by  using  the  leaf  alone  instead  of  the 
istem. 


Greater  Ontario 

TAKE  a  map  of  Ontario — a  real  map,  not  one  with  Northern  Ontario 
inset  on  a  smaller  scale — and  place  your  ruler  across  it,  due  east 
and  west,  at  about  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Nipissing. 
What  ratio  does  the  portion  of  Ontario  north  of  your  line  bear  to  the 
portion  south  of  it?  Is  "Northern  Ontario"  about  four  times  the  size 
of  "Southern  Ontario?"  Why  is  there  a  distinction  between  the  one 
part  and  the  other?  Is  it  not  because  the  southern  part  is  older,  rather 
well  settled,  and  familiar  to  most  people,  while  the  immense  northern 
territory,  because  new,  is  comparatively  unknown  except  to  those  who 
live  there? 
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It  is  impossible  to  keep  text-books  on  history  and  geography  up  to 
date — especially  Canadian  history  and  geography,  because  this  Dominion 

is  still  in  the  developmental 
stage.  For  this  reason  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  began  years 
ago  to  ask  that  the  Department 
of  Education  assist  in  sending  a 
party  of  teachers  to  New  Ontario 
to  secure  first-hand  information 
on  that  large  and  little  known 
land.  Travel,  said  this  com- 
mittee, is  one  of  the^.  best  means 
of  obtaining  education.  There- 
fore, teachers  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  travel. 

Not  until  1920  did  the  scheme 
become   feasible.     But    this   year 
the     Honourable     R.     H.    Grant 
Principal  frasek  placed    in    the   estimates    a   sum 

estimated  as  sufficient  to  cover  about  half  of  the  expense  of  taking 
two  hundred  teachers  on  a  week's  trip  through  Greater  Ontario. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  every 
Teachers'  Institute  in  the  Pro- 
vince, suggesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary,  or  two 
others,  be  sent  as  representatives, 
and  that  the  Institute  bear  the 
expense  or  part  of  it.  Though 
there  was  a  good  response  and 
though  no  one  who  applied  was 
refused  a  place,  the  party  did  not 
number,  at  starting,  quite  170. 
Some  people,  somewhere,  failed 
to  recognize  a  good  thing  when 
they  saw  it! 

The  School  proposes  to  chron- 
icle the  happenings  of  that  week 
of  education  and  of  fun— but  there 
will    I)e    an   absence  of  statistics.  principal  w.  j.  Thomson 

Statistics  can  easily  be  obtained  ""■""'"  ^'^^'°°''  ';°^°"'"'  "'^°  "."^ '"  ^""^'="  °' ''''  ^'°- ' 
from  Government  publications  and  there  has  been  too  much  emphasis 
on  statistics  in  geography  teaching,  anyway!     Besides,  the- writer  was 
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"never  much  good  in  arithmetic" — the  human  element  is  much  more 
interesting. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  teachers  were  highly  gratified 
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to  have  with  thtm  throughout  the  whole  week  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant 
Minister  of  Education,  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  In  spite  of  numerous 
invitations  to  the  homes  of  officials  along  the  line,  the  Minister  refused 
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to  dine  elsewhere  than  with  the  teachers  whose  guest  he  w^as.  Every 
member  of  the  party  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Minister  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  every  one  who  learned  to 
know  him  feels  that  the  direction  of  education  in  this  Province  is  in  the  care 
of  one  who  is  working  with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  teacher  and  child. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  photographs  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  in  charge  and  also  of  some  of  the  scenes  visited.  Ma'or 
Sproule,  Principal  of  Lambton  Park  School,  was  the  official  photographer 
and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  good  picture  of  every- 
thing of  importance. 

A  merry  party  it  was  that  boarded  the  train  at  the  Union  Station  on 
the  evening  of  departure.  Many  carried  winter  overcoats  and  wraps 
because  of  a  warning  that  it  might  be  very  cold  "up  north ".  (For  these 
garments  no  use  was  found — it  was  blazing  hot  all  week!)  Even  before 
the  train  pulled  out,  "Charlie"  Eraser  (formally  Chas.  G.  Eraser, 
Principal  of  Manning  Avenue  Public  School,  Toronto)  had  begun  to 
tell  stories,  commencing  with  "Mary  milks  the  cow.  Cow  is  a  pronoun 
because  it  stands  for  Mary".  It  is  said  that  he  told  6,287  stories  during 
the  week  and  had  468  still  untold  when  the  excursion  ended.  (These 
are  the  only  exact  statistics  this  chronicle  will  contain!) 

Some  one  said  that  a  fine  would  be  imposed  on  any  one  "talking 
shop" — five  cents  for  each  offence.  But  this  rule  was  not  enforced. 
How  could  it  be?  There  is  so  much  fun  in  teaching  that  everybody 
talked  "shop"  frequently. 

That  first  night  on  the  train  some  slept  (that  was  obvious  to  others 
in  each  car)  and  some  did  not.  Breakfast  was  eaten  on  the  train,  for 
each  had  brought  his  or  her  own  provisions  for  that  one  meal  (all  other 
meals  were  arranged  for  at  the  different  stopping-places),  and  soon  after 
breakfast  Cobalt  was  reached. 

The  first  view  (to  those  on  that  side  of  the  car)  was  Cobalt  Lake,  or 
rather  the  bottom  of  Cobalt  Lake,  for  the  water  has  been  all  pumped 
out  on  account  of  seepage  into  the  mines  below.  (That  was  the  ex- 
planation given  and,  no  doubt,  that  is  correct;  but  there  were,  on 
occasion,  two  or  three  different  explanations  given  for  each  of  various 
phenomena  encountered  at  different  stages.)  The  next  view  was  of 
Cobalt,  a  humming  town  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  with  shops, 
banks,  houses,  theatres,  streets,  schools,  and  all  the  evidences  of  intense 
mining  activity,  reducing  mills  and  other  mills,  piles  of  ore,  aerial  ore- 
carriers,  and  a  fine  railway  station  without  the  band  of  industrious 
loafers  which  may  be  found  (let  it  be  whispered!)  around  a  few  railway 
stations  in  Southern  Ontario.  As  the  party  hurried  to  a  restaurant  for 
the  cup  of  coffee  (or  tea)  for  which  the  thoughtful  committee  had 
arranged  it  was  to  be  noted  that  Cobalt  is  a  "live"  town — a  town  of 
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workers,  that  it  is  not  the  rough  "mining  town"  one  is  apt  to  imagine, 
but  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  civilization. 

Cobalt  is  the  home  town  of  A. 
E.  Bryson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  trip  and 
Principal  of  the  Public  Schools 
there,  to  whose  organizing  ability 
the  touring  teachers  owed  more 
of  comfort  than  perhaps  they  all 
realized  at  first.  Into  the  theatre 
went  half  of  the  party  to  be 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bryson  and  to 
be  welcomed  by  the  Mayor;  next, 
a  "movie"  film  of  mining  oper- 
ations in  the  greatest  detail  (ex- 
cept of  the  blasting!)  from  the 
crude  ore  to  the  bars  of  silver; 
then  out  to  waiting  automobiles 
to  be  whisked  off  to  the  mines  to 
see  in  reality  most  of  what  had 
been   seen    on   the   screen.     The 

pedagogy  of  this  order  of  procedure  will  be  apparent  to  all  teachers. 
Some  there  are  who  express  a  little  doubt  as  to  how  long  the  mines 

of  Cobalt  will  "last";    but  most  point  out  that,  even  if  existing  mines 


A.  E.   Bryson 
Principal,  Cobalt  Public  Schools. 


ft 


In  the  centre  is  "  Cliarlie  "  Eraser  in  characteristic  story -telling  pose. 

should,  in  a  few  years  be  exhausted,  there  must  be  still  more,  and  many 
more,  mines  to  be  discovered  in  the  environs  of  Cobalt. 
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Several  of  the  party,  interested  rather  in  literature  than  in  science 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  visited  the  cottage  in  which  Dr.  Drummond, 
"the  habitant  poet",  lived  for  some  years  and  in  which  he  died.  This 
cottage  is  beyond  Giroux  Lake,  about  three  miles  from  Cobalt,  and 
quite  close  to  the  Drumm.ond  mine. 

While  one  division  of  the  tourists  were  exploring  Cobalt  and  its 
mines,  the  other  division  took  the  interurban  car,  passed  through 
Haileybury,  five  miles  from  Cobalt,  and  went  on  to  New  Liskeard,  ten 
miles  from  Cobalt.  W.  J.  D. 

{To  he  continued). 


The  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation 

Formed  at  Calgary,  July,  1920 

CHAS.    G.    FRASER 
Principal,  Manning  Avenue  Public  School,  Toronto 

THESE  are  days  when  things  are  happening — when  the  impossible 
is  being  realized — when  men  are  giving  great  thought  to  the 
deciding  of  what  their  objectives  in  life  shall  be,  and  in  selecting 
the  means  they  will  employ  to  attain  these  objectives.  Day  by  day  it 
is  being  demonstrated  that  the  magic  key  to  these  objectives,  the  "open 
sesame"  to  success  in  miodern  life,  is  ORGANIZATION — the  key  that 
opens  modern  life  with  its  thousand  problems  that  are  calling  for  solu- 
tion. 

The  apparent  helplessness  of  the  individual  in  winning  his  quest  is 
appalling;  but  the  success  that  is  attending  organized  movements 
encourages  men  to  keep  up  the  struggle.  Two  men  working  co-opera- 
tively can  do  much  more  work  than  the  same  two  men  working  inde- 
pendently; and  the  difference  is  but  intensified  when  we  speak  of  a 
thousand  men,  or  of  the  thirty  thousand  teachers  associated  in  one 
great  federation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  status  of  their  profession. 
Organization,  too,  makes  the  individual  members  more  efficient  and  their 
work  more  permanent.  Who  can  tell  then  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
meeting  of  representative  teachers  who  met  in  Calgary  in  July  last  to 
form  a  business  federation  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  Provinces  of 
Canada. 

There  were  two  representatives  from  British  Columbia,  two  from 
Alberta,  two  from  Saskatchewan,  one  from  Manitoba,  and  two  from 
Ontario.  Six  of  them  were  high  school  teachers  and  three  were  from 
the  Public  Schools.     The  meeting  was  the  outcome  of  years  of  planning 
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and  agitation  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  The  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation  with  the  simplest  constitution   that  could   provide   for  the 


co-operative  action   of  the   provincial   federations  or  alliances  now   in 
operation   in   these   five   Provinces.     At   the  same  time,  provision   was 
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made  for  the  admission  of  provincial  organizations  in  the  other  Provinces 
on  their  subscribing  to  the  constitution  and  undertaking  to  further  its 
aims. 

Mr.  Harry  Charlesworth  of  X'ictoria,  the  Official  Organizer  of  the 
British  Columbia  Teachers'  Federation,  who  was  chairman,  presided 
over  the  meetings  with  tact,  ability,  and  dignity,  and  was  elected  the 
first  President.  Mr.  John  W.  Barnett  of  Edmonton,  the  Official  Organ- 
izer of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance,  acted  as  secretary,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  press  and  of  the  Associated  Press  were  present 
most  of  the  time.  \^ery  sympathetic  reports  of  the  meetings  appeared 
in  the  Calgary  Herald,  and  the  Calgary  Albertan,  while  the  press  generally 
throughout  the  country  approved  of  the  movement  and  of  the  decisions. 

Two  very  happy,  busy  days  were  spent  discussing  the  objective  in 
hand,  and  when  we  consider  the  great  diversity  of  conditions  and  tem- 
peraments that  were  represented,  we  can  well  claim  to  have  had  a  very 
harmonious  meeting.  Of  course,  we  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  every 
point.  How  could  we?  We  were  strangers  to  one  another,  a  fact  that 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  such  an  organization.  Although  we  were 
prominent  enough  to  be  considered  provincial  leaders,  we  were  strangers 
to  one  another.  True,  we  were  teachers,  but  we  had  not  been  life-long 
friends  and  did  not  know  one  another  and  one  another's  worth,  nor 
value  one  another's  judgments.  Every  one  on  the  committee  was  a 
teacher  of  ability  and  of  experience  and  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
his  or  her  desire  to  advance  the  highest  interest  of  the  profession  to 
which  all  are  devoting  their  lives. 

The  first  forenoon  was  taken  up  in  organizafion  and  in  reporting 
the  characteristic  or  outstanding  advances  that  had  lately  been  made  in 
each  of  the  Provinces.  Each  of  the  four  Western  Provinces  has  a 
business  organization  known  as  an  alliance  or  a  federation,  while  Ontario 
has  three.  Each  of  the  four  Western  Provinces  has  appointed  an  official 
organizer  and  in  that  particular  they  are  ahead  of  Ontario.  Very 
definite  advances  have  been  made  in  the  salaries  of  all  the'  Provinces, 
the  recognized  minimum  salary  for  any  assistant  teacher  or  rural  teacher 
in  the  four  Western  Provinces  being  $1,200.  All  are  striving  for  definite 
objectives  varying  according  to  the  Province,  but  all  are  agreed  on  one 
point — the  question  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  a  teacher's  service. 

The  Federation  is  to  provide  a  medium  whereby  the  teachers  of  the 
various  Provinces  may  co-operate  in  the  securing  of  objectives  and 
reforms  essential  to  the  welfare  of  education  and  of  the  profession  in 
Canada.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  the  business  organizations  of  the 
various  Provinces,  which  are  named  alliances  or  federat  ons,  and  it  is 
to  be  represented  in  Council  by  three  representatives  from  each  Province, 
who  are  to  vote  as  a  unit. 
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The  basis  of  representation  led  to  one  of  the  warmest  discussions 
during  the  whole  meeting.  The  writer  urged  that  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives be  proportional  to  the  membership  and  that  the  financial 
contributions  be  decided  upon  the  same  basis.  It  was  apparently- 
thought  that  this  would  give  too  much  power  to  Ontario  and  so  the 
fiat  rate  of  representation  was  decided  upon.  The  first  day,  it  was 
decided  to  give  each  Province  two  representatives,  but  the  matter  was 
reconsidered  the  second  day  and  the  writer's  plea  was  acceded  to  by 
increasing  the  representation  to  three  for  each  Province,  so  as  to  give 
one  representative  to  each  of  the  three  organizations  of  Ontario.  A 
letter  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy  of  Toronto  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
decision. 

Mr.  Harry  Charlesworth  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  was  elected  the  first 
President;  Mr.  W.  H.  Huntley,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Vice-President; 
and  Miss  Helen  S.  Arbuthnot,  253  Montrose  Avenue,  Toronto,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. These  form  the  Executive  of  the  Council  and  each 
Province  is,  asked  to  contribute  $100  to  the  funds  of  the  Federation. 
Further  calls  are  to  be  dependent  upon  the  needs  of  the  Executive. 

It  was  decided  to  co-operate  with  one  another  in  recognizing  minimum 
salaries  that  might  be  adopted;  in  the  West  this  is  $1,200.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  incident  which  occurred  in  Saskatchewan  this  summer 
when  a  school  board  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  staff  and  replaced  them  with  "cheap"  teachers  from  Ontario,  who 
were  led  to  think  that  the  salaries  offered  were  quite  "munificent", 
forgetting  the  prices  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  How  to  provide  against  such  possibilities  came  up  for  discussion 
and  wil'  be  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  the  Federation  will  be 
called  upon  to  reach. 

A  proper  form  of  contract  and  the  extension  of  the  tenure  of  office 
came  up  for  consideration  and  will  be  carefully  looked  into  and  provided 
for.  While  the  Federation  was  meeting  in  Calgary  a  characteristic 
incident  occurred.  One  of  the  Western  school  boards  had  had  a  little 
difference  with  the  principal  over  a  case  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the 
case  had  been  taken  to  the  courts.  The  principal  had  been  fully 
acquitted,  the  teachers,  with  one  exception,  having  stood  loyally  by 
him  and  the  evidence  fully  demonstrating  the  seriousness  of  the  conduct 
of  the  boy  and  the  moderate  action  of  the  principal.  When  the  time 
for  re-engagement  came  around,  the  board  deferred  action,  and,  under 
various  pretexts,  neglected  to  hold  a  meeting.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
July,  when  the  teachers  were  all  away  on  their  holidays,  they  advertised 
for  a  principal  and  a  staff.  The  Alberta  Alliance  promptly  called  upon 
all  its  members  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  information  before  applying 
for  a  place  on  this  staff.     Apparenth'  the  war  is  still  on,  for  the  board's 
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advertisement  appeared  again  in  the  Toronto  papers  within  a  few  days. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  every  teacher,  no  matter  what  the  Province, 
to  get  special  information  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Organ'zation  before  applying  for  a  position 
in  another  Province;  and  should  he  not  have  some  means  of  knowing 
the  circumstances  in  all  parts  of  our  own  Province,  so  as  to  provide 
against  such  conditions  arising?  The  adoption  of  a  common  minimum 
ideal  as  to  salaries,  etc.,  would  be  a  long  step  toward  true  progress. 
Can  teachers  not  be  depended  upon  to  adhere  loyally  to  such  a  policy? 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no  proposal  is  adopted  by  the  Federa- 
tion except  by  unanimous  vote.  A  proposal  may  come  from  any  of  the 
federated  bodies;  it  must  be  submitted  to  all  the  other  todies  and  the 
representatives  must  be  instructed  how  to  vote.  Each  organization  is 
to  draw  up  a  "code  of  professional  etiquette"  and  these  codes  of  honour 
are  to  be  respected  by  the  other  organizations. 

One  of  the  last  discussions  of  the  meeting  w^as  the  adoption  of  a 
salary  slogan  of  ''Double  the  Salaries  of  1914  for  1921 ".  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  writer  that  the  salaries  of  1914  were  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  meagre  indeed,  and  not  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
service  rendered;  and  if  the  salaries  uere  doubled  the  increased  cost  of 
everything  would  really  place  the  teachers  in  a  poorer  financial  position 
than  they  were  in,  in  1914.  The  unanimous  affirmative  on  this  question 
was  easily  secured. 

The  Federation  has  provided  the  means  for  great  possibilities  if  the 
officers  and  the  council  are  teachers  of  vision  and  judgment,  and  if  the 
members  of  the  profession  are  actuated  by  that  esprit  de  corps  which 
should  characterize  so  great  a  profession.  Long  enough  the  teachers 
have  been  a  rope  of  sand  without  any  cohesion,  without  either  head  or 
body.  Now  the  slogan  is,  "Every  teacher  a  competent  workman  and 
every  one  a  member  of  the  organization  that  plans  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  profession".     How  does  that  appeal  to  you? 


Rule  or  Reason? 

PROFESSOR   J.    T.    CRAWFORD,    B.A. 

Ontario   College  of  Education 

AT  the  June  examinations  in   the   Faculty  of   Education   of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  one  of  the  questions  on  the  arithmiCtic 
paper  for  First  Class  Grade  B  candidates  was  the  following: 
(a)  How  many  rectangular  panes  of  glass  33^2  in-  by  4)^  in.  can  be 
cut  from  a  rectangular  sheet  27  in.  by  31  in.?     Give  a  model  solution  of 
this  problem. 
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(b)  If  a  pupil  fails  to  get  the  correct  answer,  and  assuming  he  has 
not  made  a  mechanical  error,  how  would  you  proceed? 

There  were  221  candidates  who  wrote  on  this  paper  and  the  methods 
of  solution  of  the  above  problem  might  be  summ.arized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  area  of  each  pane  was  first  found  and  this  area  was  divided 
into  the  area  of  the  whole  sheet,  giving  the  result  as  5S]  panes.  There 
were  85  candidates  who  used  this  method,  although  a  number,  by  reason 
of  mechanical  errors,  did  not  secure  the  proper  result.  The  majority 
gave  the  answer  as  53  panes,  although  a  large  number  did  not  recognize 
that  the  proper  answer  must  be  a  whole  number.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  this  method  of  solution  does  not  necessarily  give  the  correct 
answer. 

(2)  All  the  other  candidates  decided  that  the  sheet  would  first  be 
cut  into  strips  either  3^  in.  wide  or  43^  in.  wide  and  then  each  strip 
would  be  cut  into  panes  of  the  required  size.  If  strips  3^  in.  wide  are 
cut  from  the  longer  side  of  the  sheet  there  will  be  7  strips  with  6  panes  in 
each,  or  42  panes  in  all.  There  were  39  candidates  who  obtained  this 
answer,  but  none  of  these  examined  the  problem  to  see  whether  a  larger 
number  would  not  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  sheet  in  any  other  way. 

(3)  If  strips  33>^  in.  wide  are  cut  from  the  shorter  side  of  the  sheet 
there  will  be  8  strips  wath  6  panes  in  each  or  48  panes  in  all.  There  were 
95  candidates  who  gave  this  answer.  Most  of  these  considered  both 
methods  of  cutting  and  selected  the  one  which  gave  the  greater  number 
of  panes.  Full  miarks  were  given  for  this  solution  although  48  is  not  the 
maximum  number  of  panes  which  can  be  obtained. 

(4)  If  from  the  shorter  side  of  the  sheet  5  strips  33^  in.  v/ide  are  cut 
and  3  strips  4}.^  in.  wide,  the  resulting  8  strips  can  be  cut  into  51  panes. 
This  is  the  maximum  number  and  2  candidates  obtained  this  answer, 
illustrating  the  method  by  a  diagram. 

A  few  observations  concerning  these  solutions  may  be  of  interest  to 
teachers.  The  problem  was  placed  on  the  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  students  work  questions  in  arithmetic  by  rule  or 
by  reason.  All  those  who  gave  the  first  method  of  solution  evidently 
worked  entirely  by  rule.  They  did  not  for  a  moment  consider  how  a 
person  would  proceed  to  cut  up  such  a  sheet  of  glass.  They  did  not 
visualize  the  problem.  It  might  be  said  that  these  students  made  the 
error  because  they  never  saw  a  sheet  of  glass  cut  up  into  panes.  This  is 
not  sufficient  excuse,  as  their  com.mon  sense  should  tell  them  how  it 
would  be  done.  They  merely  followed  a  rule  blindly.  That  this  is 
true  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  men,  chiefly  returned 
soldiers  of  mature  years,  made  the  error. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this,  the  pupils  or  the  teachers?  It  may  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  rule  to  apply  to  all  problems  of  the  same  class,  but 
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a  rule  which  is  used  mechanically  without  any  serious  thought  as  to 
whether  it  applies  in  the  particular  case  under  consideration  is  dangerous. 
It  would  be  better  if  pupils  worked  a  smaller  number  of  problems  and 
used  more  thought  in  their  solution.  The  problem  in  question  will  have 
no  practical  value  to  the  great  majority  of  pupils  but  it  has  a  distinct 
educational  value  in  teaching  them  to  think. 

What  was  most  surprising  was  that  practically  all  candidates  gave 
a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  to  part  (b).  They  all  said  that  they  would 
have  the  pupil  make  a  diagram  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  sheet  would 
be  cut  up,  but  many  of  them  did  not  make  use  of  this  themselves  in  their 
solution  of  the  problem.  Some,  however,  after  giving  the  above  answer 
to  part  (b)  recognized  that  the  solution  they  had  given  of  the  problem 
did  not  agree  with  this.  They  then  solved  the  problem  again  and  got 
the  correct  result.  This  shows  that  they  first  solved  the  problem  with- 
out thought  but  m.erely  by  rule,  then  they  were  required  to  reason  it  out 
to  answer  properly  part  (b)  and,  as  a  result,  the  error  in  the  solution  v/as 
discovered.  Might  I  suggest  that  teachers  of  arithmetic  in  the  first 
forms  of  the  High  School  give  this  problem  to  their  classes  and  compare 
the  results  with  those  obtained  in  the  case  outlined  here? 


Suggestions  for  Primary  Reading 

MARY   W.    CASTLE 

Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

TEACHING  reading  is  by  far  the  most  important  work  for  the 
primary  teacher.  And  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  true  that 
"well  begun  is  half  done".  Accordingly,  we  must  get  down  to 
the  essentials  of  the  subject.  We  know  that  the  general  ideas  of  the 
story  to  be  read  must  be  clear  to  the  pupils  and  full  of  interest.  Good 
reading  also  implies  an  easy  recognition  of  the  words,  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  correct  use.  We  use  much  oral  reading  in  the  primary  class, 
for  oral  reading  is  most  helpful  to  the  little  ones  as  an  aid  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  thought.  We  must  aim  at  rapidity  in  the  reading  to  prevent 
the  halting,  painstaking  study  of  "words"  alone.  Such  word-naming 
is  not — by  any  stretch  of  imagination — good  reading,  where  all  the 
energy  is  used  in  getting  the  words  themselves,  so  that  the  thought  in  a 
passage  of  any  length  cannot  be  grasped. 

Yet,  words  and  phrases  must  be  taught,  which  implies  that  we  have 
separate  periods  daily  .for  the  teaching  of  words  as  wholes,  etc.,  for  new 
lessons  in  phonics,  and  for  the  always  necessary  "drill"  games,  which 
are  "hard  work  disguised" — to  some  extent,  at  least. 
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These  lessons  on  the  "mechanics"  of  the  subject,  and  those  in 
expressive  reading  should  work  along  together,  hand  in  hand,  at  a  pace 
now  faster,  now  slower,  the  observant  teacher  using  the  power  and 
understanding  of  her  pupils  as  a  guide. 

A  few  hints  may  be  given  on  the  teaching  of  new  "sight"  words  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  Each  teacher  will  make  her  own  list  of 
words  to  teach,  selecting  those  that  will  best  suit  her  needs.  They  will, 
of  course,  be  such  as  will  interest  her  children — names  of  the  children, 
toys,  etc.,  action  words,  and  those  related  to  home  life  are  always  valu- 
able. After  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  has  been  made  definite  by 
story,  conversation,  sketch,  or  picture,  the  children  like  to  see  the  word 
written  on  the  blackboard  or  on  slips  of  paper.  It  is  often  surprising 
how  quickly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  they  learn  to  recognize  word 
after  word,  some  of  which  may  be  similar  in  form.  Children  just  from 
the  kindergarten  thoroughly  enjoy  such  lessons,  and  also  games  that 
test  their  skill  in  recognizing  such  words  as  hahy,  mother,  Nell,  jump. 
Jack,  red,  hell,  top,  boy.  Many  of  the  children  (not  all,  at  first)  delight 
in  trying  to  write  the  word,  as  "teacher"  has  done.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  this  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  word,  because  it  serves 
as  a  help  in  impressing  the  form.  Let  the  children  trace  over  the 
teacher's  carefully  written  word  in  white  or  in  coloured  chalk;  this  they 
may  call  putting  on  a  blue  or  a  pink  dress.  It  is  time  well  spent  for  the 
teacher,  when  she  suggests  to  the  class  that  some  of  them  may  like  to 
"write"  the  word,  to  show  just  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Often  we  call 
the  chalk  the  street-car,  and  the  written  word,  with  all  its  curves,  the 
track.  It  is  an  accident  if  the  car  runs  off  the  track — and  this  suggests 
the  care  that  is  necessary  to  follow  right  along  the  white  mark.  Also 
the  car  must  start  out  from  the  proper  place  every  morning,  and  follow 
right  along  to  the  end  of  its  course,  suggesting  the  writing  of  the  complete 
word  each  time.  These  may  seem  unnecessarily  precise  directions  but, 
if  the  little  ones  are  left  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  working,  a  number 
of  them  will  trace  the  whole  word  backwards,  and  others  will  work  in  a 
most  erratic  fashion,  lifting  the  chalk  from  the  line,  and  tracing  a  letter 
here,  another  there,  so  that  they  are  not  strengthening  their  impression 
of  the  written  form  of  the  word.  Therefore  comes  the  word  of  warning 
to  help  to  secure  a  good  habit  from  the  first. 

Even  during  the  first  weeks  many  of  the  children  will  write  the  new 
word  fairly  well,  directly  underneath  the  word  they  have  been  tracing. 
A  coloured  "star",  in  chalk,  for  such  a  splendid  effort  (and  result)  will 
fill  the  little  heart  with  joy!  And,  of  course,  if  the  word  is  written  after- 
wards on  a  paper  it  may  be  carried  home,  and  the  children  thus  begin 
to  feel  a  sense  of  power  from  their  earliest  school  days.  They  will  feel 
that  they  are  accomplishing  something — they  can  write  the  required 
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word,  and  know  what  word  it  is.  More  than  that,  the  people  at  home 
can  read  it,  and  the  teacher  has  acknowledged  the  success  of  the  effort 
by  the  magic  "star"  placed  upon  the  paper. 

As  teachers,  we  must  study  the  children,  and  give  them  every  en- 
couragement in  their  earliest  days  at  school,  gradually  requiring  more 
careful  work  as  they  gain  power.  We  must  not  mark  all  work  with  a 
"star",  merely  to  satisfy  the  children.  Careless  work  must  not  be 
commended,  but  honest  effort  should  be  acknowledged  in  some  way. 
Kindly  encouragement  adds  so  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  class  that  we 
should  give  it  gladly.  A  little  explanation,  and  a  hint  to  show  how  an 
error  may  be  corrected,  or  improvement  made,  and  the  children's  interest 
and  enthusiasm  are  re-kindled. 

Let  the  writing  on  the  blackboard  be  large  so  as  to  encourage  free 
movement  of  the  little  arm,  because  the  finer  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
arm'  are  not  developed  in  young  children  and  should  not  be  strained. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  excessive  training  of  the  finer  muscles 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  poor  writing  and  drawing  later  in  school 
life? 

These  hints  are  for  the  beginning  of  the  term.  As  the  children 
progress  a  long  list  of  words  may  be  taught,  often  several  words  in  one 
lesson,  as  tree,  nest,  eggs,  bird — one,  two,  three,  four,  five — Jack,  Jill,  hill, 
pail,  water,  etc..  Drills  must  be  constantly  given,  so  that  pupils  will 
not  forget  what  they  have  been  taught.  Use,  therefore,  blackboard 
games,  where,  for  instance,  the  words  must  be  recognized  to  be  saved 
from  a  burning  house- — ^or  to  be  taken  for  a  ride  in  a  cart.  A  great  deal 
of  fun  may  be  obtained  from  a  drill  by  using  flash  cards.  Sometimes  we 
place  these  cards  on  the  floor,  and  the  children  jump  lightly  over  each 
card  as  they  recognize  the  word  on  it.  This  makes  a  change,  and 
prevents  restlessness. 

Sight  words  may  be  obtained  from  many  sources.  A  pleasing  story 
may  be  told  the  children,  and  the  words  taught  in  connection  with  the 
story.  "The  Three  Bears"  and  "The  Little  Red  Hen"  are  prime 
favourites.  We  shall  be  certain,  in  following  such  a  line,  that  the  children 
will  understand  the  reading  lessons,  and  be  keenly  interested  from  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  Sketches,  necessarily  simple,  may  be  drawn  on 
the  blackboard,  and  these  will  add  to  the  charm  of  the  lessons.  Con- 
nected seat-wprk  will  follow  from  these  lessons,  e.g.,  the  children  may 
make  drawings  in  colour  of  the  hen  picking  up  the  wheat  in  the  field, 
and  of  the  wheat  when  it  grew  ripe,  or  make  the  three  bowls  of  the 
bears  in  plasticine.  The  beds  and  the  chairs  of  the  bears  may  be  shown 
in  their  comparative  sizes  by  means  of  sticks  on  the  desks  or  tables. 
Such  seat-work  will  prove  a  valuable  help  to  the  teacher  and  will  provide 
work  that  the  children  can  do  and  will  like  to  do.     Instead  of  being 
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restless  and  idle  they  will  settle  down  to  be  industrious  and  quiet,  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Meanwhile  the  class  has  had  much  practice,  from  their  first  days  at 
school,  in  analyzing  words  orally,  and  building  up  words  from  a  combina- 
tion of  sounds.  This  is  begun  early  in  the  term  and  is  carried  on  daily 
by  means  of  interesting  devices — in  short  periods.  What  the  children 
like  to  call  "guessing  games"  or  "puzzles"  may  be  given  for  ear-training 
(using  the  words  of  the  story  that  is  being  used  for  the  reading  lessons), 
the  teacher  saying  the  word  very  slowly  and  the  children  naming  the 
word.  So  it  gradually  becomes  clear  to  the  children  that  words  may  be 
analyzed  into  sounds.  Thorough,  systematic  work  in  oral  phonics  will 
prevent  trouble  later  on,  because  there  are  children  in  nearly  every  class 
who  find  written  phonics  a  real  source  of  difficulty. 

When  some  initial  consonants  are  taught,  use  them  in  connection 
with  words  taught  as  sight  words.  If  hen  has  been  given,  we  may  soon 
get  the  words  men,  ten,  and  pen  from  the  children.  It  seems  consistent 
to  work  with  large  units  as,  from  the  beginning  of  school  life,  the  children 
have  been  seeing  words  as  wholes. 

But,  of  course,  we  must  remember  that,  with  our  lessons  in  phonics 
and  various  types  of  lessons  to  teach  words  and  phrases,  our  aim  is  to 
prepare  for  reading.  Let  us  have  real  reading  lessons  for  our  children 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  term — lessons  full  of  meaning  and 
interest. 


Lessons  for  a  Prirnary  Room 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryetson  Public  School,  Toronto 

WOULD  you  like  to  follow  last  month's  lesson  with  another  of  the 
favourites  of  child  literature?  Here  is  one  given  last  year. 
The  children  like  it. 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  PIGS 
L  Mother  Pig  had  a  fine  house  but  it  was  too  small. 
She  told  Big  Pig  to  build  a  house. 
She  told  Middle  Pig  to  build  a  house. 
She  told  Little  Pig  to  build  a  house. 

2,  Big  Pig  went  down  the  road.     He  met  a  farmer  with  a  load  of  hay. 
"Please,  Mr.  Farmer,  give  me  some  hay  to  build  a  house". 
"Yes,  I  will",  said  the  farmer.     So  Big  Pig  built  his  house. 
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3.  Middle  Pig  went  to  the  woods.  He  met  a  woodsman  with  a  load 
of  sticks. 

"Please,  Mr.  Woodsman,  give  me  some  wood  to  build  a  house". 
"Yes,  I  will",  said  the  woodsman.     So  Middle  Pig  built  his  house. 

4.  Little  Pig  went  to  a  brick  yard.  He  met  a  man  with  a  load  of 
bricks. 

"Please,  Mr.  Brickman,  give  me  some  bricks  to  build  a  house. 
"Indeed,  I  will",  said  the  Brickman. 
So  Little  Pig  built  his  house. 

5.  Mr.  Wolf  was  hungry.  He  came  to  Big  Pig's  house.  He  said, 
"Big  Pig,  let  me  in".  "No,  no!"  said  Big  Pig.  "Then  I'll  blow  your 
house  in." 

So  he  blew  and  blew  until  he  blew  the  house  in. 

6.  Repeat  5th  section  substituting  Middle  Pig's  name. 

7.  Repeat  for  Little  Pig  except  the  last  line.     Substitute,  "but  he 
could  not  blow  the  house  in". 

8.  Mr.  Wolf  said,  "Little  Pig,  come  with  me  to  the  market.  I  shall 
call  for  you  at  six  o'clock".  Little  Pig  went  at  five  o'clock.  Mr.  Wolf 
could  not  find  Little  Pig. 

9.  Next  day  Mr.  Wolf  said,  "Little  Pig  come  with  me  to  the  country. 
I  shall  call  for  you  at  five  o'clock". 

Little  Pig  went  at  four  o'clock. 

10.  When  Mr.  Wolf  came  for  Little  Pig  he  was  angry. 
He  said,  "Come  to  town  with  me  at  four  o'clock." 

Little  Pig  went  at  three  o'clock.  Little  Pig  saw  Mr.  Wolf  on  a  hill. 
He  jumped  into  a  churn  and  rolled  down.     This  frightened  Mr.  Wolf. 

11.  He  came  down  the  chimney  but  Little  Pig  had  a  big  pot  of  boiling 
water.     Mr.  Wolf  fell  in  and  that  was  the  end  of  him. 

If  the  children  are  advanced  enough  do  not  tell  the  story  first,  as  in 
last  month's  story.  But,  if  necessary,  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  story 
first. 

Develop  the  sight  words:  Mother,  house,  fine,  small,  told,  build, 
middle,  in  the  first  section  using  many  of  the  devices  given  in  previous 
numbers  of  The  School.     Develop  the  unknown  words  in  each  section. 

Develop  phrases  for  word  grouping:  a  fine  house,  too  small,  down  the 
road,  a  load  of  hay,  etc. 

Phonics. — Use  the  phonograms  ut  as  in  but,  all  as  in  small,  old  as  in 
told,  ay  as  in  hay,  ill  as  in  will,  to  increase  their  vocabulary.  By  October 
the  children  will  know  many  of  the  consonants,  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  analyze  and  synthesize  many  of  these  words: 

tit — but,  cut,  hut,  jut,  nut,  rut,  shut. 

all — ball,  call,  fall,  gall,  hall,  mall,  pall,  stall,  small,  tall,  wall. 

old — bold,  cold,  fold,  gold,  hold,  sold,  told,  scold. 
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ay — hay,  day,  gay,  hay,  jay,  lay,  may,  nay,  pay,  ray,  say,  stay,  way. 
ill — hill,  fill,  gill,  hill,  mill,  pill,  rill,  sill,  till,  will,  still, 
I.  A  few  lessons  giving  general  information  may  be  taken  on  Friday 
or  at  any  other  convenient  time.     Be  sure  to  have  specim'ens  and  pictures 
when  teac.hing  a  lesson  of  this  kind.     The  following  may  be  suggestive: 

1.  Fuel  (a)  Wood.  How  obtained?  How  sold?  Cost?  Best  kind 
of  trees  for  wood?  How  cut?  Who  cuts  the  trees.  (Try  to  bring  out 
the  interdependence  of  man.)     Other  uses  for  wood? 

{h)  Coal — Where  and  how  obtained?  Story  of  the  mine.  How 
sold?  Kinds  of  coal?  How  does  the  miner  help  us?  How  do  we  help 
the  miner? 

(c)  Gas — How  supplied  to  homes?  Why  do  we  like  it  best?  How 
do  we  use  it?° 

{d)  Oil — What  kinds?  Where  do  we  get  it?  (Petroleum  in  south- 
western Ontario  and  in  the  United  States.) 

2.  Light  (a)  Candles — How  they  were  made  years  ago?  How  made 
now?     What  use  are  they? 

{h)  Oil — Where  obtained?     How  used? 

(c)  Gas — How  obtained?     How  used? 

{d)  Electricity — Discuss  which  form  of  light  is  best.     Why? 

n.  Lessons  on  common  things  we  eat.  / 

What  is  sugar? — molasses,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate?  Where  do 
we  get  them?  How  do  we  use  them?  Show  them  little  experiments, 
e.g.,  the  dissolving  of  sugar,  of  salt,  the  making  of  tea.  How  the  leaves 
unroll.  Tell  them  the  story  of  each  of  these.  Tell  them  about  the 
children  in  the  lands  where  these  articles  are  grown. 

HL  Lessons  on  plants. — Let  them  name  the  parts  of  a  plant.  Bring 
to  school  the  parts  of  plants  that  we  use  for  food. 

Roots — Beets,  turnip,  carrots,  parsnip. 

Stems — Celery,  asparagus. 

Leaves — Lettuce,  cabbage,  dandelion. 

Seeds — Beans,  corn,  peas. 

Fruit — Nuts,  cranberries,  apples. 

IV.  Lessons  on  a  hen  under  the  following  headings — Size,  colour, 
covering,  parts,  voice,  habits,  care  of,  use  of,  food,  how  they  eat,  beak, 
foot,  names  of  male,  female,  and  young.  Have  a  hen  at  school  or  at 
least  have  pictures. 

Next  have  lessons  on  ducks,  geese,  turkeys.     Compare  them. 

V.  Preparation  for  Winter: 

{a)  Domestic  Animals. — Lead  the  children  to  discover  that  such 
animals  as  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  dog,  cat,  and  pig  get  nothing  but  their 
covering  ready  for  the  cold  weather.  They  put  on  heavier  coats  of  fur 
or  wool  and  man  prepares  food  and  shelter  for  them.     Let  them  tell 
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what  food  is  stored  away  for  each  animal.  Ask  them  what  is  done  to 
make  the  homes  of  these  animals  ready  for  wnnter.  Do  they  do  any- 
thing for  people? 

(b)  Water  Animals — (1)  Fish — In  the  summer  the  fish  eat  and  swim 
all  around  in  the  water.  In  winter  they  live  near  the  ice  and  feed  upon 
tiny  plants,  fish,  and  eggs  in  the  water. 

(2)  Frog — The  frog  eats  many  insects  and  worms  in  the  summer. 
In  the  winter  he  finds  his  coat  too  thin  so  he  buries  himself  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  There  he  stays  with  other  frogs  until  the 
warm  days  of  spring  tell  him  to  waken. 

(c)  Land  Animals. — (1)  Bears  eat  so  much  in  the  fall  that  when 
winter  comes  they  curl  up  in  a  hollow  tree,  cave,  or  hole.  They  sleep 
until  spring. 

(2)  Squirerl — He  retires  to  a  hollow  tree  where  he  has  a  nest  lined 
with  chips,  moss,  and  dry  leaves.  He  has  his  storehouse  of  nuts  hidden, 
but  if  the  supply  runs  out  he  goes  to  sleep.     His  fur  thickens  in  the  winter. 

(3)  Birds  migrate  every  autumn  because  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 

(d)  Man  gathers  grasses,  stores  vegetables  and  fruits.  Let  them 
tell  ways  in  which  father  prepares  (buys  coal,  puts  up  stoves,  fixes 
furnaces,  stores  fruit  and  vegetables,  stores  food  for  barn  anim.als). 
Also  v/ays  in  which  mother  prepares  (warm  bedding  and  clothing, 
jellies  and  jams). 

YI.  A  few  simple  exercises  for  easing  the  tired  little  fingers.  These 
may  be  taken  both  hands  together  or  alternately. 

(1)  Hold  up  the  hand  with  the  fingers  close  together.  See  how  far 
down  on  your  wrist  you  can  bend  them,  keeping  the  fingers  close.  Count 
ten  while  you  do  it. 

(2)  Hold  fingers  straight  up  and  close  together.  Bend  the  thumb 
over  to  touch  the  base  of  the  little  finger  without  bending  or  opening 
the  other  fingers. 

(3)  Close  fingers  into  a  tight  hard  fist.  At  a  command  spring  them 
open  and  stretch  out  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Call  them  "Jack  in  the 
boxes"  or  seed  pods  bursting  out. 

(4)  Try  to  see  how  nearly  they  can  bend  the  fingers  so  as  to  let 
the  tips  touch  the  base  of  the  fingers.  Imagine  a  nut  under  each  finger 
to  be  cracked. 

(5)  Make  number  combinations  with  the  fingers,  spreading  them  so 
they  will  say  1  +  3,  3  +  1,  2+2,  etc.,  keeping  the  thumb  bent  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

(6)  Shake  the  fingers  vigorously,  holding  the  hand  limp  and  use 
wrist  motion. 

(7)  Hold  the  fingers  up  straight.  Bend  each  finger  in  turn  and  try 
to  touch  the  centre  of  the  palm. 
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Hints  and  Helps 

Devices  that  you  have  tried,  also  questions,  will  be  welcome  in  this 
section  of  The  School. 

Bulbs. — This  is  the  month  to  plant  bulbs.  The  bulb  should  be 
planted  and  kept  in  the  dark  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  Water  at  least 
once  a  week  to  keep  slightly  moist.  This  gives  them  a  chance  to  have 
good  root  growth.     Refer  to  pp.  102  and  120  Nature  Study  Manual. 

N.  S. 

R.S. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  story  of  "Titty 
Mouse  and  Tatty  Mouse?"  It  is  a  story  for  children.  (Do  any  readers 
know?  If  so,  will  you  write  The  School,  addressing  the  Primary 
Department.) 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

REV.  W.  M.  MORRIS,  of  Orangeville,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Trustees'  Section  of  the  O.E.A.,  was  wath  the  party  of  teachers 
on  the  Northern  trip.  He  remained  behind  at  Temagami  and 
commenced  a  week's  tour  of  some  of  the  northern  towns  for  the  purpose 
organizing  Educational  Associations. 

In  this  department  of  The  School  last  month  the  necessity  for 
advertising  education  was  emphasized.  This  is  really  what  Mr.  Morris 
is  doing — -advertising  education.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
presidential  address  in  the  Trustees'  Section  last  spring: 

"There  is  still  a  very  large  number  of  people  who  hold  to  the  tradition 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  education  is  to  sharpen  the  intellectual  tools 
of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  his  personal  success  in  life;  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  will  enable  him  to  increase  his  bank  account. 
Many  parents  have  saved,  struggled,  and  sacrificed  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  to  equip  them  for  making  an  easier  living.  Education  has  a 
purely  money  value  with  them.  It  is  true  the  educated  person  has 
many  advantages,  yet  education  is  no  substitute  for  personality.  The 
tools  of  life  are  of  value  only  in  terms  of  the  character  using  them.  The 
same  intellectual  equipment  may  serve  equally  good  or  bad  ends.  W^e 
must  focus  education  more  upon  the  development  of  positive  and  efficient 
moral  character. 

"The  trust  committed  to  the  trustees  of  Ontario  is  not  primarily  one 
of  finance  but  of  human  life.  We  are  to  provide  schools  and  teachers  for 
the  children  that  they  may  develop  into  strong,  intelligent,  efficient  men 
and  women,  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  functions  of  citizenship.     As  a 
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people  we  are  scientific  in  many  other  departments  of  life,  but  most 
unscientific  here,  in  standard,  system,  and  method.  Many  farmers 
desire  a  better  education  for  their  children  than  that  provided  in  the 
Public  School,  but  find  it  impossible  to  get  together  in  one  school  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  make  it  economically  possible  to  give  them 
more  efificient  instruction.  There  are  over  seven  hundred  Public  Schools 
in  Ontario  with  an  average  attendance  of  fewer  than  ten  pupils.  There 
are  a  few  with  an  average  attendance  of  one.  How  is  it  possible  to 
teach  a  child  the  art  of  living,  with  no  one  to  live  with? 

"Again,  the  value  of  the  school  to  the  community  is  determined 
largely  by  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  teacher.  The  great 
majority  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Ontario  in  rural  sections  are 
inexperienced  young  ladies,  who  are  of  splendid  moral  and  religious 
character,  but  have  not  the  qualifications  for  leadership  that  a  com- 
munity requires.  Our  young  ladies  cannot  be  expected  to  look  upon 
teaching  as  life  work,  hence  there  are  frequently  changes  of  teachers. 
More  young  men  would  undoubtedly  enter  the  profession  if  given  a 
worth-while  job  and  salary  sufficient  to  maintain  a  home.  There  is 
also  public  opinion  which  ultimately  determines  what  shall  be.  The 
ratepayers  need  to  be  educated.  The  ideals  and  ambitions  of  parents 
need  to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  level.  If  we  believe  in  the  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,  the  sooner  the  rank  and  file 
are  taken  into  the  confidence  of  any  government,  the  sooner  we  shall 
have  progress.  Laws  cannot  be  passed  and  executed  in  a  democracy 
that  are  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  People  like  to  be  conferred 
with.  They  have  a  right  to  be  consulted.  Trustees  have  to  be  edu- 
cated. We  trustees  feel  the  necessity  of  it  ourselves.  If  we  are  elected 
to  office  and  wish  to  decline,  a  fine  is  imposed.  Many  men  have  paid 
the  fine  rather  than  accept  a  responsible  position  for  which  they  felt 
a  lack  of  qualification.  Yet  very  little  has  ever  been  done  to  train  them 
for  the  duties.  Everybody  criticises  school  trustees  and  our  municipal 
institutions,  and  yet  few  suggest  a  method  for  training  men  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  To  sit  in  government  offices  and  provide  a  remedy 
for  certain  supposed  conditions  and  then  offer  it  to  any  community, 
without  first  sitting  down  with  the  ratepayers  and  thoroughly  diagnosing 
the  case,  is  only  to  court  opposition. 

"This  is  the  day  of  democracy  and  the  common  man.  We  are 
all  common  people  and  will  make  progress  by  conferring  together  on 
the  great  problems  of  life.  The  Association  can  render  a  great  service 
to  education  in  the  Province  if  every  small  municipality  can  be 
organized  to  meet  in  conference  and  the  municipal  organization  be 
vitally  related  to  this  Provincial  Association.  This  has  already  been 
done  in   Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan   and   should   be  our  immediate 
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objective.  It  applies  to  urban  as  well  as  rural  communities.  If  we 
are  right  in  our  diagnosis  that  the  problem  of  democracy  is  a  problem 
of  education,  then  our  whole  system  of  education,  for  child,  youth,  and 
adult,  should  be  reconstructed  to  focus  upon  the  building  of  positive 
and  effective  moral  personality." 


The  Value  of  Dental  Inspection 

THERE  has  been  dental  inspection  in  some  rural  communities  in 
Ontario.  The  School  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  results  so 
far  as  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  concerned. 

Here  is  (in  part)  what  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  has  to  say  of 
the  necessity  for  dental  inspection : 

"If  dental  disease  is  so  serious  it  is  about  time  that  we  began  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  see  how  prevalent  it  is.  We  have  been  doing 
that  in  Chicago,  and  we  have  examined  about  28,000  children,  and  in 
that  vast  num.ber  of  children  we  have  found  that  about  95  per  cent, 
are  in  need  of  dental  service;  and  that  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  that  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  that  we  had  ever 
had  to  face.  We  have  in  Chicago  about  400,000  pupils,  and  last  year 
there  were  8,000  children  who  missed  their  grades,  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  handicapped  by  bad  teeth,  and  the  city  is  at  the 
expense  of  teaching  them  these  grades  all  over  again;  and,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  time  to  the  children,  it  costs  the  city  nearly  $300  to  make 
up  that  defect.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  child  has  been  handi- 
capped in  his  race  in  life,  we  have  felt  that  that  was  a  matter  for  the 
city  authorities,  and  we  have  impressed  this  upon  them  so  that  we  have 
got  them  to  appoint  a  dentist  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  that  city;  for  we  felt  that  it  was  the  truest  kind  of  economy 
in  dollars  and  cents  that  the  city  should  furnish  some  kind  of  care  for 
these  children,  whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  have  them  cared  for  in 
the  regular  way. 

"A  school  was  selected  in  the  poorer  district,  and  a  certain  squad 
of  27  children  were  taken  and  their  records  for  a  year  carefully  looked 
up  and  noted.  A  physcological  test  was  made,  not  by  a  member  of  the 
dental  profession,  but  by  a  man  who  was  entirely  outside  of  this  work; 
then  a  similar  test  was  made  after  a  year's  experiments,  and,  after  their 
teeth  had  been  cared  for  by  the  dentist  and  they  had  been  taught  how 
to  brush  their  teeth  and  properly  masticate  their  food,  it  was  found 
that  these  children,  who  had  been  failing  in  their  grades  year  after  year, 
now  made  their  grades  in  every  instance;  and  the  test  showed  that  their 
psychological  efhciency  had  increased  over  98  per  cent." 


Trustees'  Associalioos  in  Manitoba 

From  an  address  by  William  Iverach,  Isabella,  Manitoba,   Past  President  of  the 

Manitoba  Trustees'  Association. 

**f  AM  glad  to  see  by  your  discussions  that  you  are  planning  a  recon- 
struction of  your  Trustees'  Associations  in  Ontario.  It  might  be 
of  some  interest  just  at  this  time  to  tell  you  something  of  our 
organizations  in  the  West,  particularly  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
A^bout  fourteen  years  ago  we  tried  to  organize  the  school  trustees  of 
Manitoba.  We  met  at  that  time  in  a  small  room  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Teachers'  Association,  beginning  with,  perhaps,  thirty  or  forty 
trustees,  and  continued  to  do  this  for  a  few  years  with  the  result  that  we 
were  not  able  to  accomplish  m.uch  in  the  way  of  organization  and  natur- 
ally we  did  not  have  very  much  influence  upon  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  Province. 

At  that  time,  too,  there  was  something  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  suspicion 
abroad.  The  teachers  had  some  idea  that  the  trustees  were  organizing 
in  order  to  control  them  more  fully,  and  keep  down  salaries;  \Vhile  some 
trustees  had  the  idea  that  the  jnain  function  of  the  teachers'  organization 
was  to  boost  them.  Then,  the  new  organization  might  develop  into  a 
knocking  machine.  But  none  of  these  things  happened  and,  as  we  all 
grew  older,  we  came  to  understand  each  other  better.  We  discovered 
that  the  main  purpose  of  each  was  to  further  the  cause  of  education  and 
that  it  was  possible  for  all  three  to  co-operate.  We,  however,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Trustees'  Association  could  never  achieve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  created  so  long  as  we  met  as  a  little  side  show 
in  connection  wuth  the  teachers.  One  main  reason  was  that  Easter 
week  was  too  late  for  the  farmers  of  the  West  to  spend  three  days  dis- 
cussing school  matters  because,  if  seeding  had  not  actually  begun,  every 
one  was  so  busy  with  preliminary  arrangements  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  enough  of  the  rural  trustees  together  to  make  a  convention  worth 
while.  So  we  finally  decided  to  break  away  from  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion altogether  and  hold  our  convention  about  a  month  earlier,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  now  able  to  have  an  attendance  of  four  or  five  hundred 
persons  a'nd  once  we  had  as  high  as  eight  hundred.  In  this  matter,  the 
experience  of  Saskatchewan  has  been  very  much  like  our  own.  So  long 
as  they  met  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers,  at  Easter,  their  attendance 
was  small,  whereas  they  are  now  able  to  muster  from  two  thousand  to 
four  thousand.  Indeed  on  one  occasion  there  was  no  building  in  this 
Province  at  all  large  enough  to  accommodate  them. 

But,  getting  back  to  conditions  in  Manitoba,  since  breaking  away 
from  the  Teachers'  Association,  the  co-operation  is  now  very  much 
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better.  We  always  have  some  representatives  from  the  teachers  and 
the  inspectors  sit  with  us  at  our  executive  meetings  and,  indeed,  we 
rarely  have  a  meeting  without  having  either  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  or  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
sit  with  us.  We  are  of  such  recognized  importance  now  that,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  no  important  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  Public 
Schools'  Act  without  the  matter  being  first  discussed  with  the  Executive 
of  the  Trustees'  Association.  Moreover,  the  progress  we  have  been 
able  to  make  in  the  matter  of  consolidating  our  rural  schools  is  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  that  body.  We  have  something  over  seventy 
local,  or  municipal,  educational  associations  throughout  the  Province. 
Most  of  these  hold  two  meetings  per  year." 


The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 

'HAT  the  average  citizen  does  not  realize  what  a  difference  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  is 
going  to  make,  that  some  boards  of  trustees  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  significance  of  what  is  coming,  seems  very  probable.  In  Toronto 
there  is  a  proposal  for  an  "Educational  Week"  this  autumn  to  arouse 
public  opinion  to  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  the  time,  in  the  near 
future,  when  "every  adolescent  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  attend  school  for  the  full  time  during  which  the  schools  of  the 
municipality  in  which  he  resides  are  open,  unless  legally  excused".  The 
accompanying  cartoon  illustrates  what  is  expected  in  the  United  States. 
The  writer  of  "Talks  on  Education"  in  The  Toronto  Globe  makes  the 
following  interesting  suggestion : 

"An  editorial  in  last  Monday's  Globe  raises  a  most  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  some  of  the  future  buildings  of  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition. The  proposition  of  the  Directors  that  the  city  invest  additional 
millions  in  buildings  is  critically  considered  in  the  light  of  the  city's 
finances  and  pressing  needs,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  this  invest- 
ment of  several  millions  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  buildings 
thereby  erected  be  usable  all  the  year  round  instead  of  for  only  tv/o 
weeks.  The  Globe's  suggestion  is  that  a  group  of  men  familiar  with 
the  city's  needs  for  educational  buildings  (including  the  University) 
should  be  called  into  conference  by  the  Directors  of  the  Exhibition  and 
proposals  should  be  submitted  to  the  city  that  are  based  upon  an  accur- 
ate study  of  the  whole  situation. 

"The  Globe's  suggestion  is  in  line  with  the  trend  of  educational 
thought  throughout  the  continent.  The  tendency  to-day  is  towards 
the   utilization  of  school   buildings   and   other  educational    (and   also 
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religious)  plants  for  twelve  months  in  the  year.  The  locking  up  of 
millions  in  expensive  buildings  and  equipment  to  lie  idle  for  months 
does  not  seem  to  be  good  sense,  and  it  can  onlj^  be  a  matter  of  time  until  our 
educational  machinery  is  far  more  completely  used  than  it  is  at  present. 


This  cartoon  from  the  American  School  Board  Journal  illustrates  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

"There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  to  be  considered.  The  operation 
of  the  Adolescent  Act  will  mean  that  Toronto  must  find  school  accom- 
modation for  thousands  of  young  people.  With  our  present  school 
buildings  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  with  our  school  building  programme 
far  behind  the  requirements  of  the  present  school  age,  where  are  class- 
rooms to  be  found  for  these  adolescents?  If  the  buildings  to  be  put  up 
in  Exhibition  Park  could  help  out,  that  would  be  a  very  great  gain. 
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"Another  phase  of  the  matter  may  be  noted.  The  weakest  feature 
of  the  Exhibition  is  its  inadequate  provision  for  educational  exhibits. 
In  the  first  place  the  constitution  under  which  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  committees  are  provided  makes  no  provision  for  any  representa- 
tion from  the  teachers  of  Toronto,  and  any  educational  exhibition  with 
the  teachers  excluded  from  a  share  of  the  direction  is  an  anomaly.  In 
the  next  place  there  are  no  buildings  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  C.N.E.  should  provide  a  model  Public  School,  a  model  High  School, 
and  a  model  public  library.  The  Province  of  Ontario  might  very  well 
be  asked  to  assist  materially  in  the  provision  of  these  buildings,  as  they 
would  illustrate  the  latest  ideas  in  architecture  and  equipment,  and 
would  save  the  trustees  throughout  Ontario  many  times  their  cost.  The 
Exhibition  has  still  much  to  do  to  measure  up  to  its  educational  re- 
sponsibilities, and  The  Globe's  editorial  suggestion  is  decidedly  in  the 
right  direction". 


Current  Events 

[To  September  14th,  1920.] 

-,        ,  A  very  significant  change  is  coming  in  Egypt.     As  a 

result  of  long-continued  Nationalist  agitation  the  British 
Government  sent  a  commission  under  Lord  Milner  to  investigate  con- 
ditions and  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  government  of  the 
country.  As  a  result  of  prolonged  negotiations  a  draft  plan  has  been 
evolved  for  discussion  which  has  the  approval  of  both  the  British  Com- 
mission and  the  Nationalist  leaders.  This  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Egyptian  National  Assembly  in  the  near  future  and,  if  it  meets  with 
approval,  a  final  agreement  will  be  signed  by  Great  Britain  and  Egypt. 
The  chief  proposals  tentatively  agreed  upon,  according  to  newspaper 
reports,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Recognition  b}-  Great  Britain  of  the  independence  of  Egypt  and 
her  safeguarding  against  foreign  aggression. 

2.  The  acknowledgement  by  Egypt  of  Great  Britain's  privileged 
position  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  assurance  of  free  access  to  Egyptian 
territory  in  case  of  war. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  British  garrison  in  the  sphere  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  probably  at  Kantara. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  Egypt  would  have  her  own  diplomatic 
representation  in  those  countries  where  she  has  commercial  interests, 
subject  to  her  not  making  treaties  contrary  to  British  policy.  In  other 
countries  it  is  suggested  that  British  representatives  would  look  after 
Egyptian  interests. 
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If  and  when  the  final  agreement  is  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt  negotiations  will  be  opened  up  with  the  powers  in  order  to  abolish 
the  capitulations  and  vest  in  High  Commissioners  the  veto  power  over 
legislation  affecting  foreigners. 

Since  1882  British  influence  has  been  paramount  in  Egypt.  In  that 
year  Great  Britain  landed  troops  in  the  country  to  quell  a  revolt  started 
by  Arabi,  and  crushed  the  rebels  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  In  the 
succeeding  years  Lord  Dufferin  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer) 
did  a  wonderful  work  in  reorganizing  the  government  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  In  1883  a  fanatic,  calling  himself  a  Mahdi  of  Islam., 
raised  another  revolt,  this  time  in  the  Soudan.  A  series  of  diasasters 
befell  the  small  Egyptian  and  British  forces  sent  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
and  in  1885  Khartum  was  taken  and  General  Gordon  w^as  murdered. 
For  years  the  Soudan  v^^as  abandoned  to  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor, 
the  Khalifa;  but,  in  1898,  General  Kitchener  crushed  the  Mahdists  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Omdurman.  When  he  reached  Fashoda,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  he  found  there  a  small  French  force  under  Captain  Marchand. 
After  an  acute  diplomatic  crisis  this  force  was  withdrawn.  Its  presence 
there  represented  French  dissatisfaction  with  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt.  This  dissatisfaction,  which  was  one  important  reason  for 
French  distrust  of  Great  Britain,  was  removed  in  1904,  V/hen  France 
recognized  Britain's  occupation  and  protection  of  Eg^pt  in  return  for  a 
similar  recognition  of  France's  special  rights  in  Morocco.  When  Turkey 
entered  the  Great  War  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  sided  with  Turkey  against 
Britain.  This  gave  the  British  Government  a  chance  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  Turkey  over  Egpyt.  The  Khedive  was 
deposed  and  a  new  one,  Hussein  I,  was  put  in  his  place. 

If  this  new  plan  of  government  for  Egypt  is  carried  out  the  country 
will  gain  in  very  large  measure  the  independence  for  which  the  Nationalists 
have  been  clamouring.  Such  a  settlement  will  undoubtedly  influence 
very  greatly  the  course  of  events  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  Arabs 
have  rebelled  against  British  rule  because  they  have  not  yet  been  ac- 
corded a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.  India  will  be  affected, 
too,  for  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  that  great  dependency  is 
being  accorded  to  natives. 

-p.  For  the  moment  military  operations  are  largely  at  a 

^       ^  standstill,   but  another  and   greater  struggle   goes   on 

._-       ".  unabated.     The  revolutionary  socialists  and  communists 

seem  determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  without  delay. 
Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  the  Italian  extremists 
have  seized  numerous  factories,  and  are  attempting  to  test  at  once  their 
abilitv  to  socialize  industrv.     Fortimately,  the  great  Labour  Conference 
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at  Milan  has  decided  to  confine  the  experiment  to  the  metal  factories  for 
the  present.  The  outcome  cannot  fail  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 
In  both  Germany  and  France  the  revolutionary  Socialists  are  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  the  Socialist  parties  to  join  the  Third  International  and 
submit  to  dictation  from  Moscov/.  Up  to  the  present  they  have  had 
little  success,  but  in  Germany  the  adherents  of  revolutionary  methods 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Independent  Socialist  Party  that  a  great  split 
in  that  organization  seems  inevitable.  Despite  all  this  great  activity, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  revolutionary  doctrines  are  making  great 
headway  in  most  of  those  countries  which  have  really  democratic 
government.  While  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  and  the  Dutch  Social 
Democratic  Party,  have  joined  the  Third  International,  the  Swiss  Social 
Dem.ocratic  Party,  the  French  Socialist  Party,  the  German  Majority 
Socialists,  the  Spanish  Socialist  Party,  and  the  British  Labour  Party 
have  refused  to  join.  Lenin  admits  that  "even  a  small  communist 
party  does  not  exist  in  England".  Moreover,  the  British  Labour 
leaders  who  visited  Russia  came  hom.e  convinced  that  Bolshevism  is 
undemocratic. 

The  First  International  was  formed  in  1866  to  represent  the  labour 
organizations  of  Europe.  Karl  Mane  dominated  its  counsel  from 
the  beginning.  It  prospered  until  it  admitted  a  body  of  Russian 
anarchists  under  Michael  Bakunin.  The  bitter  internecine  struggle 
which  ensued  led  to  the  disintegration  of  this  first  international  body 
in  1873.  In  1889  the  Second  International  was  organized  with  a  bureau 
at  Brussels.  The  activities  of  this  body  were  interrupted  by  the  war, 
but  it  was  reorganized  in  1919,  and  now  represents  the  moderate  socialist 
and  other  labour  parties.  In  the  same  year  the  Third  International  was 
organized  at  Moscow.  It  represents  the  views  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevists, and  seeks  the  support  of  the  extreme  elem.ents  everywhere. 
A  great  struggle  is  on  between  these  two  international  organizations, 
the  Second  and  the  Third.  There  may  be  doubt  about  the  result  in 
certain  European  countries,  but  there  is  little  danger  that  the  Moscow 
doctrines  will  comm.and  the  allegiance  of  any  large  section  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  or  Canada.  Indeed,  the 
Dominion  Trades  and  Labour  Congress,  now  in  session  at  Windsor, 
has  already  repudiated  the  extremists.  G.  M.  J. 


"Where's  that  bulldog  you  had  last  summer"?  asked  the  motorist,  as  he  drove 
into  the  yard.  "Oh,  the  poor  baste  swallered  a  tape  measure",  replied  Mike,  "an' 
he  died,  sorr".  "Indeed"!  exclaimed  the  man.  "He  died  by  inches,  I  suppose," 
he  continued  waggishly.  "Oh,  no,  sorr",  said  Mike,  "he  went  around  th'  back  o'  th' 
house,  sorr,  an'  died  by  th'  yard". 


A  Device  for  Review  Work 

CHARLES   D.    JONES,    B.A. 
Queen  Mary  Public  School,  Hamilton 

IN  reviewing  the  work  in  subjects  like  history  and  geography  I  have 
sometimes  made  use  of  the  following  device. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups,  as  in  a  spelling  match. 
The  captain  of  each  group  chooses  a  pitcher  from  among  those  who  are 
on  his  side.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  children  get  ready  to  play  a 
game  of  baseball. 

One  side  gets  ready  to  bat,  each  player  taking  his  or  her  turn.  The 
pitcher  from  the  opposing  team  asks  the  batter  to  answer  a  certain 
question.  If  the  batter  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  teacher  calls  "Strike 
one".  If  the  pitcher  asks  a  question,  which  he  can't  answer  himself, 
the  teacher  calls,  "Ball  one".  The  player  is  given  three  chances,  that 
is,  three  different  questions  are  asked  by  the  one  pitching.  If  the  batter 
is  unable  to  answer  the  third  question,  he  is  declared  out.  Again,  if  a 
wrong  answer  is  given,  the  one  who  has  been  batting  is  out. 

Another  boy  or  girl  now  becomes  batter  and  the  same  procedure  is 
used.  If,  however,  the  player  answers  a  question  correctly,  a  base  is 
taken.  The  children  may  actually  take  bases,  or  their  names  may  be 
written  on  the  board,  a  diagram  of  a  baseball  diamond  having  been 
previously  drawn.  If  the  next  player  answers  correctly,  he  goes  to 
first  base,  and  the  other  one  moves  to  second. 

When  three  players  are  out  the  other  side  goes  to  bat. 

The  children  take  great  interest  in  a  game  of  this  kind,  and  feel  that 
it  helps  them  to  learn  their  history  or  geography.  To  give  questions 
that  will  be  hard  for  the  opposite  team  the  pitcher  must  know  the  work. 
In  order  to  answer  well  the  batter  must  also  know  the  work. 


OBSERVATION 
From  the  Teacher' s  World,  published  by  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

92.  A  corked  bottle  contains  water.    How  can  you  get  the  water  without  pulling  out 
the  cork  or  breaking  the  bottle?     (Push  the  cork  in.) 

93.  Ask  a  boy  to  open  a  lock  with  a  key  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  lock. 

94.  Name  a  vehicle  with  three  wheels.     (A  tricycle.) 
One  with  two  wheels.     (A  bicycle.) 

One  with  one  wheel.     (A  wheelbarrow.) 

95.  What  has  four  legs? 
What  has  two  legs? 

What  has  one  leg?     (A  stocking.) 
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The  "Entrance"  History  Paper 


DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCATION,  ONTARIO 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  .1920. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE 


HISTORY. 


9  X2=  1.  Give  accounts  of  any  two  of  the  following: — 

18  {a)  The  Feudal  System. 

{h)   The  Crusades. 
(c)    The  Spanish  Armada. 
{d)  The  Petition  of  Right,  1628. 

9X3=        2.  Write  accounts  of  any  three  of  the  following,  showing  why 
27      each  is  important  in  British  history: — 
(a)  Alfred  the  Great. 
{h)   John  Wesley. 
(c)   George  Stephenson. 
{d)  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

9X3=       3.  Write  accounts  of  the  parts  played  in  Canadian  history  by 
27      any  three  of  the  following: — 
(a)  Jacques  Cartier. 
{h)   General  Wolfe. 
(c)   Tecumseh. 
{d)  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

9X2=       4.  Give  accounts  of  any  too  of  the  following: — 
18  (a)  The  Quebec  Act,  1774. 

{h)  The  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

(c)   The  Saskatchewan  Rebellion,  1885. 

10         5.  Give  some  account  of  the  part  which  Canada  took  in  the 
Great  War. 

Or 
State  the  powers  of  a  County  Council  and  explain  how  its 
members  are  chosen. 
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Brevities 

From  The  Bulletin  oj  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation. 
Editor:  E.  K.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Portage  la  Prairie. 

'EACHER  and  trustee  should  frequently  confer  together,  should 
come  to  know  and  to  trust  each  other,  to  understand  each  other's 
problems  and  points  of  view.  It  is  highly  advantageous  to  have 
frank  discussion  of  points  under  dispute.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
among  earnest  men  and  women  familiarity  breeds  confidence,  not 
contempt. 

A  good  teacher's  services  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars.  Her  con- 
tribution is  of  such  importance  that  monetary  considerations  should 
enter  but  lightly  in  her  appointment.  On  the  other  hand  a  poor  teacher 
is  dear  at  any  price.  And  yet  we  know  scores  of  instances  where  boards 
have  lost  capable  teachers  just  through  short-sighted  financial  policies, 
either  in  the  matter  of  salaries  or  in  providing  the  means  of  carrying  on 
class-work. 

It  should  be  remem.bered  that  the  teacher  is  an  expert  in  the  science 
of  teaching.  If  her  methods  are  not  those  with  which  the  average 
citizen  was  familiar  in  his  childhood,  the  probability  is  that  they  are 
better.  People  do  not  follow  exactly  the  same  methods  of  farming  or 
housekeeping  that  their  parents  or  grandparents  did. 

"It  is  not  to  a  life  of  repose,  but  to  one  of  vigorous  action,  that  the 
call  comes  to  men  and  women  who  love  Peace,  Work  and  Health,  and 
who  would  conserve  these  blessings  for  mankind". — Mackenzie  King  in 
Industry  and  Humanity. 

A  living  salary  is  better  than  a  lovely  pension,  but  what  of  those  who 
have  not  been  receiving  the  living  salary?     The  pension,  then,  is  lovely. 

In  standardizing  education  and  educational  effort  we  hope  we  are 
not  endangering  the  personal  and  individual  factor— so  important  an 
element  in  achievement. 

The  country  understands  from  the  tone  of  the  press  as  well  as  from 
its  own  experience  that  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  by  conscription. 
All  are  free  to  enter  such  em.ployments  as  offer  the  best  return  for  the 
original  cost  of  preparation.  That  many  of  the  smaller  districts  re- 
cognize this  is  proved-  by  the  increases  made  in  teachers'  salaries  even 
before  the  Federation  issued  its  schedule  or  the  Commission  suggested 
its  minimum.  But  the  work  is  by  no  means  completed.  There  is  much 
inequality  of  remuneration  which  must  soon  be  removed,  and  many 
teachers  are  yet  being  paid  salaries  totally  inadequate  to  the  service 
rendered  and  the  responsibility  discharged.  Public  opinion  v/ill  not  long 
tolerate  this  injustice. 

[  122] 
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Seager  Wheeler,  the  "wheat  wizard  of  Canada",  who  lives  near 
Rosthern,  Sask.,  has  had  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen's  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  highest  honour  in  the  gift  of  the 
university.  He  amassed  no  fortune  for  himself  nor  sought  political 
honours  but  in  his  own  way  added  very  effectively  to  the  sum  of  human 
welfare.  We  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  our  public 
school  teachers  who  have  served  long  and  well  even  unto  the  evening  of 
life  will  be  honoured  and  recognized  in  some  public  fashion  and  not  be 
consigned  to  the  ashheaps  of  life. 


Grade  School  Music  Teaching* 

J.    BOTTOMLEY,    A.R.C.O., 

Normal  School,  Stratford 

THE  book  just  issued  with  the  above  title  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Giddings 
is  valuable  and  interesting.  The  author  holds  a  unique  position 
in  the  United  States  as  a  great  pedagogue,  innovator,  and 
successful  teacher  of  public  school  music.  He  is  the  leading  apostle  of 
the  song  method  of  teaching  and  secures  remarkable  results.  The 
following  efficiency  and  teaching  hints,  culled  from  his  new  book,  may 
possibly  have  some  value  to  teachers  in  general. 

"Efficiency  means  using  the  easiest,  shortest,  and  most  effectual 
way  of  doing  anything,  either  mental  or  physical.  It  means  watching 
every  movement  to  see  that  it  counts,  and  that  the  work  is  accomplished 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  This  applies  to  all  work 
in  the  schoolroom.  The  pupil  should  be  developing  good  life-habits 
rather  than  merely  finding  correct  answers." 

"One  of  the  best  ways  to  secure  efficiency  is  to  develop  the  initiative 
of  the  child  as  early  as  possible.  Teachers  seldom  do  this;  they  are  apt 
to  direct  every  move  the  pupil  makes  so  that  the  average  class  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  leave  the  building  at  all  unless  some  teacher  stood 
near  and  said,  'turn,  stand,  pass'.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  lower 
grades.  It  has  its  logical  result  in  the  upper  grades  and  is  the  principal 
reason  for  all  the  criticism  directed  toward  the  inefficiency  of  children 
after  they  leave  school.  The  pupil  is  so  seldom  allowed  to  use  and 
develop  his  own  initiative  that  he  has  none  to  display  when  he  leaves 
school  and  has  constantly  to  be  directed  in  doing  the  simplest  opera- 
tions." 


*  Grade  School  Music  Teaching.     By  T.  P.  Giddings,    Supervisor  of  Music,  Public 
Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Published  by  C.  H.  Congdon,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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"Efficiency  is  now  the  watchword  of  many  schools,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  this  watchword  became  universal.  The  first  thing  the  schools 
should  teach  the  child  is  how  to  work.  We  must  make  him  want  to 
work  by  giving  him  a  motive,  and  then  showing  him  the  best  and  easiest 
method  of  accomplishment.  Teachers  should  not  only  study  the  subject 
matter,  but  should  also  study  how  to  teach  it  in  the  shortest  and  best 
way.  And  at  the  same  time  they  should  teach  the  children  to  think  out 
the  easiest  and  the  best  way  of  doing  their  work.  There  is  a  story  of  the 
man  who  never  laid  a  brick  in  his  life,  but  after  watching  an  old  brick- 
layer work,  he  taught  the  old  hand  how  to  lay  bricks  four  times  as  fast 
with  half  the  labour.  Children  need  the  same  kind  of  supervision  and 
training." 

"Some  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  teach  with  a  teacher  who 
knew  how  to  teach  efficiency.  She  got  her  work  done  with  less  fuss  and 
feathers  and  less  wasted  time  than  any  other  teacher  I  ever  saw.  On 
the  blackboard  was  the  program  for  the  day;  when  the  clock  pointed  to 
the  time  indicated  for  the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  she  simply  tapped  once 
with  her  pencil  to  turn  one  lesson  off  and  the  next  one  on.  In  addition 
to  their  book  knowledge,  the  pupils  had  learned  something  infinitely 
better — they  knew  how  to  work,  they  also  knew  the  value  of  time.  The 
teacher's  first  task  with  a  new  set  of  pupils  was  to  teach  them  to  eliminate 
all  false  notions  and  to  waste  no  time. " 

"Efficiency  must,  of  course,  begin  with  the  teacher.  A  stream  rises 
no  higher  than  its  source  and,  if  the  teacher  is  inefficient,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  anything  from  the  pupils. " 

"The  old  saw  that  speaks  of  doing  one  thing  at  a 

«t',  ,.  .  time  is  but  a  half  truth.     A  child   must  learn  to  con- 

Giddings-isms  ,  ^, .         ,  ,,  ^.         r\  ^    :^ 

centrate  on  several  thmgs  at  the  same  time.    Does  it 

ever  occur  to  the  teacher  that  when  she  uses  the  oft-heard  expression 

'Stop  and  Think'  she  is  telling  the  child  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing? 

The  child  should  learn  to  skip  right  along  and  think  as  he  goes." 

"The  need  of  drill  should  be  made  very  apparent  to  the  pupil  or 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  interest  and  consequent  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
This  widespread  educational  weakness  is  not  wholly  confined  to  music. 
It  pervades  nearly  everything  done  in  the  schoolroom.  When  teaching 
theory  see  that  every  item  you  teach  is  necessary,  and  that  the  children 
themselves  see  the  necessity  for  it. " 

"The  individual  singing  in  the  first  grade  should  go  down  one  row 
after  another  without  prompting  from  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  particular  song  the  pupils  are  singing,  but  it 
is  the  nabit  of  work  they  are  forming  that  is  of  greatest  importance. " 

"Another  very  important  form  of  ear-training  is  teaching  a  child 
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to  move  without  noise.  Children  should  be  taught  early  in  life  that 
they  must  not  annoy  others,  especially  in  the  schoolroom  where  every 
one  is  trying  to  hear  what  is  going  on.  Pupils  who  are  allowed  to  go 
'clumping  around'  are  not  only  learning  to  be  very  selfish,  but  are 
destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  class." 

"One  of  the  very  best  ear-training  devices  in  the  whole  list  is  a  quiet 
teacher.  I  have  heard  many  a  teacher  mourn  over  the  noisy  pupils  she 
was  caged  with,  and  every  time  the  teacher  walked  across  the  room  her 
heels  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  floor  that  would  make  a  snare  drum  rattle  with 
envy." 

"  In  teaching  a  rote  song,  do  not  talk  about  it;  let  the  song  speak  for 
itself.  If  the  song  i«.suitable  and  you  have  sung  it  properly,  the  pupils 
will  know  all  about  it.  " 

"The  old  pedagogical  maxim,  *A  child  learns  to  do  by  doing',  kept 
well  in  mind,  will  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  in  many  a  course  of  study". 

"A  book  containing  exercises  without  words  should  never  be  allowed 
in  any  schoolroom.  Pupils  should  sing  songs.  Why  waste  time  on 
exercises.'*" 

"Apply  the  good  points  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  to  the  staff  notation, 
and  you  have  what  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  easiest  and  best 
way". 

"A  clever  voice  teacher,  who  knows  his  business,  can  teach  thirty 
pupils  in  a  class  just  as  other  high  school  subjects  are  taught." 

"Piano  playing  and  all  other  instrumental  music  will  be  taught  in 
the  same  way  when  people  awake  to  the  value  of  a  musical  education 
and  to  the  inexpensiveness  and  utility  of  co-operation  in  music  such  as 
they  now  have  m  other  branches  of  education." 


Arithmetical  Catches 

From  The  Teacher's  World,  published  by  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

1.  Which  is  the  longer,  the  way  to  school  or  the  way  home? 

2.  If  it  takes  four  minutes  to  boil  an  egg,  how  long  will  it  take  to  boil  five  eggs? 
(4  minutes.) 

3.  Which  is  heavier,  a  stone  of  lead  or  a  stone  of  feathers? 

4.  What  is  twice  the  half  of  eleven?     (11.) 

What  is  three  times  the  third  of  thirteen?     (13.) 

5.  What  would  a  shillingsworth  of  penny  stamps  cost? 
Yes;  and  if  they  were  halfpenny  ones? 

6.  How  many  penny  stamps  in  a  dozen? 
How  many  halfpenny  stamps  in  a  dozen? 

7.  Which  is  the  more  valuable,  half  a  ton  of  sovereigns  or  a  ton  of  half  sovereigns? 
(The  ton  is  more  valuable.) 
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8.  How  many  legs  has  a  dog? 
How  many  if  it  holds  one  up? 

9.  (For  Little  Ones) :  What  is  once  one? 

10.  How  many  corners  has  a  handkerchief? 

How  many  corners  if  you  cut  one  off?     (5,  if  it  is  a  straight  cut.) 

11.  How  many  ends  has  a  piece  of  string? 

How  many  if  one  end  is  cut  off?    (2,  or  4  counting  both  pieces.) 

12.  How  many  quarts  would  a  five-quart  tea-pot  hold? 

13.  Which  is  the  greater,  six  dozen  dozen  or  half-a-dozen  dozen?     (88-1  and  72.) 

14.  How  old  are  you?     (Age  given.) 
Weeks  or  months? 

15.  From  London  to  Edinburgh  is  350  miles.  A  train  leaves  London  at  60  miles 
per  hour.  At  the  same  time  another  leaves  Edinburgh  at  30  miles  per  hour.  When 
they  pass,  which  is  nearer  London? 

16.  A  herring  and  a  half  cost  Ud.     What  do  six  herrings  cost?     (6d.) 

17.  A  bottle  and  a  cork  cost  2|d.  The  bottle  costs  2d.  more  than  the  cork.  What 
does  the  bottle  cost?     (2id.) 

18.  "Go  and  buy  13  stamps  with  this  shilling."  (Eleven  penny  stamps  and  two 
halfpenny  stamps.) 

19.  "Have  you  heard  of  the  new  coins,  three  of  which  make  a  penny?  (Two  new 
farthings  and  a  new  halfpenny.) 

20.  What  day  will  New  Year's  Day  fall  on  in  1980?     (January  1.) 

21.  WVite  down  in  figures:  Twelve  thousand,  twelve  hundred,  and  twelve.    (13,212.) 

22.  What  two  numbers  multiplied  together  give  7?     (7X1.) 

23.  A  brick  weighs  6  pounds  and  half  its  weight.    What  does  it  weigh?    (12  pounds.) 

24.  A  farmer  places  his  pigs  head  and  tail  to  the  front,  alternately,  so  that  three 
heads  point  one  way  and  three  tails  the  other.  How  many  pigs  had  he  (the  least  possi- 
ble)?    (5.) 

25.  Some  boys  were  walking  up  a  hill.  There  were  two  in  front  of  one,  two  behind 
one,  and  one  in  the  middle.    How  many  were  there  (the  least  possible)?     (3.) 

26.  Which  will  hold  most,  twenty  four-quart  bottles,  or  four  and  twenty  quart 
bottles?     (The  former.) 

27.  How  many  legs  of  mutton  can  be  cut  from  five  sheep?     (10.) 

28.  Ten  birds  were  sitting  on  a  branch.  A  man  fired  and  killed  two.  How  many 
were  left  on  the  branch?     (None.) 

29.  In  25  minutes  it  will  be  25  to  twelve.    What  time  is  it?     (11.10.) 

30.  Which  is  the  longer  half  of  the  year? 

31.  If  eggs  are  4^d.  each,  what  will  be  charged  for  2  1-5?    (Fifths  of  eggs  are  not  sold.) 

32.  If  you  were  sent  to  buy  a  dozen  four-penny  eggs  and  given  four  shillings,  what 
would  you  bring  back?     (The  eggs.) 

33.  Repeat  fairly  rapidly  a  sum  similar  to  this: — 

" 9 X4-M5X6-J- 12 -35-^17-1-84,"  and  finish  with  "multiplied  by  nought." 

34.  Ask  the  pupils  for  numbers  of  two  figures.  Write  them  on  the  blackboard, 
reversing  the  order  of  the  digits.  See  how  many  you  can  get  down  before  the  change 
is  noticed  by  the  class. 

35.  A  farmer  had  twenty  sheep,  and  they  had  only  twenty  fore-legs  between  them 
How  was  that? 

36.  There  were  twenty  sick  sheep  in  a  field.    One  died.    How  many  were  left? 

37.  A  piece  of  tape  is  60  yards  long.  One  yard  is  cut  off  each  second.  How  long 
before  it  is  all  cut  up?     (59  seconds.) 
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38.  A  clock  takes  six  seconds  to  strike  six.  How  long  does  it  take  to  strike  twelve? 
(13  1-5  seconds.    There  are  five  intervals  in  striking  six,  and  eleven  in  striking  twelve.) 

39.  A  glass  of  wine  is  placed  beside  a  glass  of  water.  A  spoonful  of  wine  is  transferred 
to  the  water.  A  spoonful  of  the  water  and  wine  is  then  transferred  to  the  wine.  Is  there 
more  water  in  the  wine  or  more  wine  in  the  water?  (Any  wine  removed  has  been  replaced 
by  water,  so  that  the  two  are  equal.) 

40.  A  horse  can  pull  a  load  of  one  ton  for  five  hours.  How  long  could  it  pull  a  load 
of  60  tons? 

41.  If  one  screaming  peacock  can  wake  a  man,  how  many  screaming  peacocks  can 
waken  10  men? 

42.  A  man  can  build  a  wall  in  four  hours.  How  long  would  it  take  four  men?  240 
men? 

43.  Fifteen  cheeses,  each  weighing  6  lb.  8J  oz.,  are  shared  evenly  between  6  men  and 
9  women.    What  weight  of  cheese  does  each  get? 

44.  A  plank  is  two  feet  wide.  A  man  saws  through  one  foot  from  each  side,  and 
still  it  is  not  cut  in  two.    Why  not?     (The  cuts  were  not  opposite  each  other.) 

45.  Tv/o  men  were  travelling  in  the  desert.  One  had  seven  cakes,  and  the  other  five 
cakes.  As  they  were  sitting  down  to  eat  a  stranger  joined  them  and  shared  their  meal, 
all  the  cakes  being  eaten.  He  left  12  coins  as  payment.  How  should  they  be  divided? 
(The  stranger  ate  three  cakes  provided  by  one  man  and  one  cake  provided  by  the  other. 
Hence,  the  first  should  have  nine  coins  and  the  other  three  coins.) 

46.  A  train  leaves  Montreal  for  Vancouver  every  day,-and  another  leaves  Vancouver 
for  P4ontreal  every  dajr.  The  journey  takes  six  days.  How  many  east-bound  trains 
would  you  pass  in  crossing  the  continent?  (12. — two  every  day.  In  a  day  you  would 
pass  a  train  that  was  two  days'  journey  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.) 

47.  A  merchant  leaves  his  property  as  follows: — If  a  son  is  born,  two-thirds  to  the 
son  and  one-third  to  the  widow;  if  a  daughter  is  born,  one-third  to  the  daughter  and 
two-thirds  to  the  widow.  Twins  are  born,  boy  and  girl.  How  should  the  property  be 
divided?  (Son's  share  twice  widow's,  widow's  twice  daughter's;  hence  the  proportions 
are  4  :  2  :  1,  or  son  4-7,  widow  2-7,  daughter  1-7.) 

48.  What  is  one  less  than  what  8  is  one  less  than  half  of?  (8  is  one  less  than  half  of 
18.    One  less  than  18  is  17.) 

49.  W'hat  is  one  more  than  what  8  is  one  more  than  half  of?  (8  is  one  more  than 
half  of  14.    One  more  than  14  is  15.) 

50.  If  you  say  a  sheep  has  5  legs,  how  many  legs  have  four  sheep?  (16  legs.  This 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's  catch.  "Saying  a  sheep  has  five  legs  doesn't  make  it  have 
five  legs.") 

Relationships 

From  The  Teacher's  World,  published  by  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

88.  Can  a  man  marry  his  widow's  niece?  (One  of  the  disabilities  of  dead  men  is  that 
they  cannot  marry.) 

89.  Who  was  the  father  of  Lord  Ullin's  daughter? 

90.  A  man  looking  at  a  photograph  said,  "Brothers  and  sisters  have  I  none,  yet 
this  man's  father  was  my  father's  son."  What  was  the  relationship?  ("My  father's 
son"  is  myself.  Hence,  "this  man's  father"  was  the  speaker.  The  photograph  was  a 
picture  of  his  son.) 

91.  There  were  two  sons  two  fa  h  rs,  and  a  grandfather.  7s.  6d.  was  divided  among 
them,  and  each  got  half-a-crown.  How  wa.  it  done?  (Grandfather,  father,  son — three, 
people.) 


The  School  as  a  Centre  for  Community  Service 

ROSE    A.    HAMBLY 

(In  Education  Among  New  Canadians,  published  by  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Education). 

DURING  the  last  fifteen  months  I  have  been  teaching  in  a  Ruthenian 
settlement,  forty-five  miles  from  Winnipeg.  The  people  in  this 
particular  district  were  unfortunate  in  choosing  their  home- 
steads, the  land  being,  as  one  man  aptly  describes  it,  "too  sand,  too 
stone,  too  swamp".  Some  of  them  have  been  unfortunate  in  another 
respect;  they  have  been  the  prey  of  the  speculator  and  the  tool  of  the 
politician.  In  this  latter  misfortune  we,  as  older  Canadians,  share  the 
blame  and  loss. 

A  young  man — a  successful  rural  teacher  of  ten  years'  standing — 
once  said  to  me,  "I  am  quitting  teaching;  I  want  to  be  able  to  poke  my 
own  fire",  in  a  number  of  the  New  Canadian  districts,  cottages  have 
been  built  in  connection  with  the  schools,  and  I  am  one  of  those  teachers 
who  poke  their  own  fires,  and  hear  the  music  of  their  o\vn  tea-kettles. 

1,^,  Any  one  can  readily  perceive  that  a  separate  house 

Z,    ^  ■,  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  among  a  people  whose  mode 

Teacherage        ,  ,.  .       f.^  -,  ,     r  ^  ,      , 

01  Iivmg  dmers  so  widely  irom  our  own.     Only  those 

who  have  been  among  them  know  how  essential  such  a  home  is  for  the 

people  themselves.     I  have  in  my  district  women  who  were  transplanted 

straight  from  Austria  to  the  place  where  they  are  now  living,  and  had 

never  had  a  chance  to  learn  anything  of  our  ways  of  housekeeping  till 

the  door  of  the  teacherage  was  opened  to  them.     In  such  districts  the 

influence  of  the  teacher's  home  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  teacher's 

work  in  the  school. 

The  contractor  finished  the  cottage  the  day  that  I  went  out,  and  the 
wagon  that  brought  him  to  the  station  carried  me  back  to  the  school. 
My  nearest  neighbour — a  crippled  old  woman — was  standing  at  her 
gate  and  waved  to  me  as  I  passed.  Her  home  is  a  moss-chinked  cabin, 
12  feet  square,  and  the  cost  of  the  entire  furnishings  does  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars;  yet  I  have  never  known  any  one  richer  in  a  sense  of 
neighbourliness  and  hospitality.  She  was  the  possessor  of  a  cow,  a 
potato  patch,  and  a  well;  and  before  night  came  she  had  managed  to 
share  all  these  things  with  me  in  so  happy  a  manner  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  welcomed  into  a  kingdom. 

Not  all  were  so  well  disposed.  Before  I  had  been  there  a  week  one 
of  the  ratepa\'ers,  who  knew  a  little  English,  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  the  people  did  not  desire  a  teacher  who  could  not  speak  their  own 
language. 

[128] 
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"Woman  teacher  no  good  here;  all  these  people  bad  like  beasts. 
Only  man  who  can  fight  stay  here.  These  children  wild  like  wolves, 
learn  nothing  unless  you  beat  every  day  with  big  stick.  How  you  going 
get  letters?  How  you  going  get  things  from  store?  You  no  stop  here, 
these  people  eat  you  up".  Under  the  spell  of  this  gloomy  prophet,  I  felt 
my  spirits  rising.  Here  was  a  situation  in  which  even  Mark  Tapley 
might  find  credit  "in  being  jolly".  I  thanked  my  pessimistic  friend 
and  privately  resolved  that  if  any  one  tried  to  "eat  me  up",  I  would 
furnish  as  difficult  a  meal  as  possible. 

„,  As  soon  as  I  was  settled,  I  started  out  to  look  up 

_.     ,  those  people  who  were  not  sending  their  children   to 

_.  ,  school.     In  the  first  home  I  visited  I  found  appalling 

conditions.  Under  the  family  bed — a  wretched  affair  of 
rags  and  hay — a  flock  of  hens  was  cooped  and  a  pig,  lately  killed  and  not 
yet  cut  up,  lay  on  its  back  on  the  floor  and  invited  dust  and  dirt  with 
open  arms.  The  winter's  supply  of  potatoes  was  heaped  in  a  corner. 
Two  little  girls  of  eight  or  nine,  clad  each  in  a  single  tattered  garment, 
shrank  against  the  wall  and  peered  at  me  through  their  tangled  hair. 
I  was  in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  yet  even  here 
hope  and  the  love  of  beauty  were  not  dead.  In  that  fetid  atm.osphere, 
in  the  dim  light  that  fell  through  the  fifthy  windov/,  a  cherished  geranium 
had  put  forth  a  sickly  flower. 

I  learned  that  these  two  little  girls  spent  the  dark  winter  days  alone 
in  that  hovel,  while  their  fourteen-year-old  brother  and  widowed  mother 
cut  cordwood  in  the  bush.  Having  no  clothes,  they  were  prisoners 
except  for  short  dashes  in  their  bare  feet  to  the  stable  near  by.  With  the 
help  of  friends  those  two  little  girls  were  made  ready  for  school  and  I 
have  never  known  two  brighter,  happier  children.  This  was  an  extreme, 
but  not  an  isolated  case,  as  similar  conditions  existed  in  a  degree  in  a 
number  of  the  homes. 

Going  in  and  out  of  these  places  and  seeing  little  children,  who  had 
died  for  lack  of  intelligent  care,  laid  in  the  grave  without  the  tenderness 
of  an}'  religious  service,  it  seemed  to  me  at  times  that  I  was  living  among 
a  people  who  were  outside  the  humanities  of  life.  Yet  this  was  only 
seeming,  for  out  of  these  poor  homes  come  children  of  great  natural 
ability,  with  a  passion  for  learning,  and  nice  moral  perceptions;  while 
the  patient  courage  of  the  women  is  a  thing  to  wonder  at. 

—        .  For  the  benefit  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  a  night 

Evening  ,     ,  ,       •  ,      ,  ^         .     "^ 

p,  school   was  commenced,   with   classes   two  evenmgs   a 

week.     Not  being  accustomed  to  restraint  or  discipline, 

some  of  them  were  a  little  boisterous  and  inclined  to  disregard  the 

property  rights  of  others.     On  one  occasion,  when  hand  sleighs  belonging 
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to  the  day  pupils  had  been  destroyed,  I  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  evening  classes  till  the  sleighs  were  replaced.  This  was  cheerfully 
done  within  forty-eight  hours  and  I  have  never  since  had  grounds  for 
complaint. 

About  this  time  a  sewing  machine  was  sent  out  as  part  of  the  school 
equipment.  This  was  a  great  attraction  for  the  girls.  With  a  little 
assistance  in  the  use  of  patterns,  they  were  soon  able  to  make  their  own 
dresses.  During  the  winter  the  night-school  girls  often  came  at  five 
o'clock  and  sewed  for  two  hours  before  school.  In  the  spring  some  of 
them  went  away  to  work  in  English  districts  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  acquitted  themselves  with  credit,  as  I  have  received  several 
letters  from  farmers  and  farmers'  wives,  asking  me  to  send  them  help 
for  the  summer. 

_  ^   .  In  common  with  many  other  districts  we  had  an 

.      _.  anxious  time  during  the  influenza  epidemic.     We  were, 

"" .  ,        .  however,  more  fortunate  than  some,  in  having  a  doctor, 

and  many  people  in  that  part  of  the  country' undoubtedly 

owe  their  lives  to  Mr.  Stratton's  prompt  action  in  sending  help.     The 

docto:  made   his   headquarters  at  the  school   and   remained  with   us 

several  weeks. 

Nursing  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
The  homes  have  few  comforts  for  those  who  are  well  and  no  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  sick.  Most  of  the  beds  are  shallow  boxes  of  boards  or 
poles,  with  some  loose  hay  thrown  in  and  covered  up  with  a  single  thick- 
ness of  cotton. 

For  some  time  before  the  epidemic  reached  us,  the  children  had  been 
drilled  repeatedly  in  the  instructions  laid  down  by  our  medical  authorities 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  lessons  were  given 
to  the  older  girls  in  simple  home  nursing  and  diet  for  the  sick. 

Some  strange  things  came  to  my  knowledge.  In  an  adjoining 
district  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  fairly  convalescent  under  the  doctor's 
treatment  thought  to  hasten  his  recovery  from  pneumonia  by  packing 
a  tremendous  plaster  of  mud  on  his  chest.  He  died  in  a  few  hours. 
The  women  are  especially  helpless  in  dealing  with  infectious  diseases. 
One  poor  woman  told  m.e  she  had  lost  five  children  in  three  days  of 
scarlet  fever.  Infant  mortality  is  very  high  and  this  largely  due  to 
improper  feeding.  Bottle-fed  babies  a  month  or  two  old  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  thrive  on  milk  and  coffee  varied  with  milk  and  tea. 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  we  were  able  to  settle  again  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  school.  Evening  classes  were  resumed  with  a  somewhat 
wider  scope.  From  the  first,  the  night  students  had  been  encouraged 
to  bring  their  friends  and  a  number  of  people  had  got  into  the  way  of 
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dropping  in  to  spend  an  hour.  There  were  letters  to  be  read  and  written, 
garments  to  be  cut  out,  and  so  manj^  various  little  things  to  attend  to 
that,  in  order  to  take  care  of  them  all,  it  seemed  necessar>^  to  add  another 
evening  to  the  week's  work. 

^  ,    .  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  young  people  and 

uoimn unity      ,  i     •      •      i      .   ,i     •  i        c 

^   ^,      .  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  ot  a  com.munitv 

Gatherings  i    .  ,      t   •  i      ,  .    i     ' 

gathering  once  a  v,^eek.     It  is  nearly  always  easy  to  draw 

a  crowd  for  an  all-night  dance.     That  was  not  at  all  what  I  was  aiming 

at.     I  wanted  to  get  all  the  people  of  the  district  together  in  a  friendh^ 

social  way.     I   explained  that  I  was  especially  anxious  to  have  the 

mothers— that  if  anybody  had  to  stay  home  it  was  not  to  be  the  mother. 

We  decided  on  two  rules — ten  o'clock  closing  and  no  smoking  in  the 
school.  As  the  days  lengthened,  some  happy  spirit  usually  managed 
to  set  the  clock  back  half  an  hour  and  everybody  appeared  so  blandly 
oblivious,  I  thought  it  best  to  follow  their  example.  While  I  was  positive 
in  prohibiting  smoking  in  the  school,  I  had  no  desire  to  offend  or  banish 
the  smokers.  The  cottage  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  felt 
that  cigarettes  were  indispensable  to  their  happiness.  A  few  of  the 
older  men  occasionally  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

To  the  two  rules  I  added  a  request.  I  believe  the  people  of  my 
district  are  loyal;  I  think  they  concur  in  the  sentim.ent  of  the  woman 
who  said  to  me,  "I  eat  the  English  bread,  I  keep  the  English  law". 
Outside  of  m.y  own  district  the  people  are  unknown  to  me.  I  explained 
to  the  night  school  that  any  one  could  depend  on  a  welcome  from  me, 
except  the  man  who  had  evaded  his  military  responsibilities.  I  had  no 
desire  to  make  inquiries  or  be  told  the  nam.es  of  evaders,  but  it  was  my 
wish  that  the  young  man  who  had  been  sitting  under  a  bush  would 
remain  imder  his  bush  so  far  as  our  socials  were  concerned.  I  have 
never  referred  to  the  matter  since,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
wish  has  been  respected. 

_,,  In  order  to  avoid  the  paralyzing  stiffness  that  some- 

^r  ,  times  settles  on  a  company  of  people  in  new  surroundings. 

Gramophone  ,         i  r  i-    ,  r     ^u    ^    . 

v.e  planned  a  programm.e  oi  lively  games  tor  the  nrst 

part  of  the  evening.  Som.etimes  we  had  a  little  concert  and  here  the 
school  gramophone  was  of  great  assistance.  None  of  the  girls  could 
dance,  but  several  of  the  women  knew  some  of  the  folk  dances  of  their 
own  country  and  readily  consented  to  teach  us.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
features  was  that  no  one  who  could  contribute  to  the  evening's  enjoy- 
ment had  to  be  coaxed.  They  all  came  prepared  to  do  their  best  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  have  never  known  a  better  behaved  crowd  and  the 
good  humour  and  fun  were  irresistible.  We  sometimes  had  a  spi inkling 
of  young  people  from  neighbouring  districts,  but  the  Friday  night  social 
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remained  a  family  gathering  throughout  the  winter.  The  average 
attendance  was  sixty.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  discontinue  these 
meetings  during  Lent  but  the  people  seemed  to  miss  them  so  much  that 
we  are  planning  to  resume  them  again,  changing  to  Saturday  night  for 
the  summer  months.  Now  that  every  one  has  got  into  the  way  of 
coming  to  the  school  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  interest  tTiem  in  out- 
door sports  and  in  improving  the  school  grounds. 

There  have  been  results  far  deeper  than  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
Women  who  have  been  living  in  the  district  for  years  met  together  for 
the  first  time  in  the  school.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  dress  and  manner,  and  a  friendlier  feeling  pervades  the  community. 
I  have  in  mind  two  sisters-in-law  who  live  on  adjoining  farms  and  had 
not  spoken  to  each  other  for  five  years.  The  bitterness  of  a  quarrel  that 
had  cost  a  life  lay  between  the  two  houses,  and  it  was  not  for  a  stranger 
to  meddle.  One  night  we  were  all  filled  with  astonishment;  the  two 
sisters  were  dancing  together!  Away  from  the  brooding  and  monotony 
of  their  home  life,  in  that  kinder  atmosphere  where  every  one  was 
unconsciously  at  his  best,  the  better,  truer  instincts  of  their  hearts  had 
been  awakened  and  flowered  into  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  very 
generous  in  its  treatment  of  our  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  last  year,  sending 
us  a  large  box  of  garden  seeds.  Some  of  the  boys  purchased  registered 
grain  from  the  Department,  and  in  three  of  the  homes  at  least  the  grain 
from  this  seed  has  been  hand- selected  for  this  spring's  sowing.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  entire  family  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  A 
number  of  the  children  purchased  eggs  and  in  so  doing  were  able  to  make 
a  start  in  getting  a  pure-bred  flock  of  hens. 

On  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Winnipeg  and 
Ottawa,  farm  bulletins  were  obtained  for  distribution,  and  names  of 
those  farmers  desiring  further  bulletins  were  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of 
the  Department.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  teacher  was  asked  to  explain 
certain  cuts  and  diagrams  to  a  pupil,  who  in  turn  translated  and  explained 
to  his  father. 

«  .,     . .  We  are  indebted  to  the  Fort  Garry  Chapter  of  the 

«^  ^  ..  I.O.D.E.   for  a  splendid  box  of  books.     Such  a  gift. 

Co-operation      .        .  ,  .  .     ,        ,  ,  , 

given  m  such  a  spirit,  has  done  much  to  strengthen 

the  work  of  the  school.     "English  ladies  who  have  never  seen  us  sent 

us  these  books  for  love",  wrote  one  little  girl.     Twenty-six  pupils  have 

qualified  for  the  "Children  of  the  Empire"  buttons  which  are  given  to 

those  who  have  read  ten  books. 

The  difficulty  is  not  to  induce  the  children  to  read,  but  to  procure 

enough  reading  matter.     Outside  the  school  and  teacherage  there  is 
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none  and  the  annual  grant  of  ten  dollars  leaves  us  like  Oliver  Twist, 
asking  for  "more".  In  these  districts  remote  from  picture  plays  and 
funny  papers,  there  is  a  great  hunger  for  books.  The  child  who  can 
learn  to  know  and  love  books  and  above  all  the  beautiful  book  of 
outdoors  has  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  most  lasting  benefits  and  pleasures 
of  life  and  will  never  be  friendless  and  alone.  Perhaps  no  greater  gift 
lies  v/ithin  our  bestowal. 

_,  The  school  sewing  machine  has  proved  invaluable  to 

.  the   women.     When   they   wish   to   sew  during  school 

__     ,  .  hours,  the  machine  is  moved  into  the  cloak  room  and 

class  work  is  not  interrupted.  Quite  often  they  remain 
during  night  school,  and  have  tea  at  the  cottage.  On  such  occasions 
little  presents  appear  mysteriously  in  my  kitchen,  for  the  Ruthenian 
woman  is  splendidly  independent.  Out  of  native  tact  and  kindness  she 
excels  in  the  difficult  art  of  graceful  giving.  Always  her  gifts  represent 
her  time  and  skill.  I  have  seen  broilers  so  beautifully  and  wonderfully 
prepared  that  I  wished  to  photograph  them  to  show  to  my  friends. 
Those  teachers  who  have  lived  among  the  Ruthenians  know  that  the 
first  new-laid  eggs,  the  earliest  berries,  the  finest  vegetables,  and  the 
most  delicate  cheese,  find  their  way  to  the  teacher's  table. 

_    .,       .  In  some  respects  they  practise  an  economy  that  is 

Ruthenian        ^     .      ^  a^^     t  u  j       ^    u  ^u 

.  foreign  to  us.     After  1  had  used  ail  the  green  onions 

Housekeepers   .       *         ,       t         .  .  •  uu        r  cu 

in  my  garden,  I  went  to  a  neighbour  tor  some.     She 

did  not  extravagantly  pull  them  up  by  the  roots  as  I  had  done  but  culled 
a  leaf  here  and  there  from,  the  strongest  sets  to  make  up  my  bunch. 
When  she  wants  new  potatoes  she  puts  her  hand  into  the  hill  and  takes 
out  two  or  three  of  the  largest,  leaving  the  plant  undisturbed.  She  is 
frankly  curious  about  my  housekeeping  methods  and  I  am  equally 
interested  in  hers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  beautiful  loaves  of  bread 
she  bakes  in  her  big  clay  oven,  and  the  wholesom.e  meal  she  grinds 
between  two  stones.  She  thoroughly  understands  the  food  value  of 
dried  peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  and  the  manifold  uses  of  skim 
milk,  both  sweet  and  sour. 

I  know  no  woman  more  faithful  than  the  Ruthenian  in  her  devotion 
to  duty  as  she  understands  it.  She  shirks  nothing.  With  her  willing 
heart  and  strong  arms  she  thinks  to  achieve  by  sheer  physical  force  the 
things  that  seem  good  in  her  eyes — a  bigger  patch  of  cleared  land,  better 
buildings,  and,  above  all,  a  chance  for  the  children.  For  herself  she 
asks  nothing;  and  here  she  fails.  She  has  never  had  a  chance  to  learn 
her  duty  to  herself — that  leaven  which  makes  sweet  and  healthful  the 
daily  bread  of  life.  The  house  that  replaces  the  shack  does  not  always 
mean  a  proportionate  increase  in  convenience.     It  sometimes  means 
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discomfort  on  a  larger  scale.  Here  is  a  vast  field  of  opportunity  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  understanding,  sympathy,  and  tact.  The  women  do 
not  want  pamphlets  or  lectures,  or  even  teachers.  You  ma}^  be  all 
these  things  to  them  if  you  wish,  but  first  and  always  you  must  be 
neighbour  and  friend. 

In  dealing  with  the  older  people,  I  have  often  wished  that  I  could 
speak  to  them  in  their  own  language.  The  inability  to  do  so,  however, 
sometimes  leads  to  a  special  effort  to  learn  English.  At  our  Christmas 
concert  I  was  pleased  and  touched  to  find  that  some  of  the  parents  had 
learnt  a  little  English  in  order  to  express  their  appreciation  and  good 
wishes  in  words  that  I  could  understand.  There  is  a  language  as  uni- 
versal as  the  wind  or  rain — the  language  of  the  human  heart.  This  with 
the  bond  of  a  common  interest — the  children — soon  leads  to  mutual 
understanding. 

The  children  realize  that  the  school  is  their  great  opportunity,  the 
door  to  true  citizenship.  Once  they  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  I 
have  found  them  faithful  in  all  the  little  duties  that  devolve  on  them  in 
the  way  of  personal  neatness,  care  of  school  property,  and  consideration 
of  others.  When  the  larger  responsibilities  of  life  come  upon  them  they 
will,  I  trust,  not  be  able  to  forget  the  lessons  of  the  school  and  the  flag — 
that  the  business  of  life  is  noble  living. 
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Grammatical  Catches 

From  The  Teachers  World,  published  by  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

51.  What  is  the  plural  of  house? 
And  what  is  the  plural  of  mouse? 

52.  What  does  this  spell:— SO-MET-IM-ES?     (Sometimes.) 
And  this:— POLOPONY?     (Polo  pony.) 

And  this:— BAC-KAC-HE?     (Backache.) 

And  this:— JA-MAI-CARUM?    (Jamaica  rum.) 

53.  Which  is  correct,  "   A  yoke  of  oxen  is  ploughing,"  or  "  A  yoke  of  oxen  are  plough- 
ing?" 

Which  is  correct,  "The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  white,"  or  "The  yolk  of  an  egg  are 
white"?     (The  yolk  is  yellow.) 

54.  Should  we  say,  "I  is"  or  "I  am"? 

(Then — I  am  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet?) 

55.  Write  a  small  letter  "i"  and  put  a  dot  over  it.     (Two  dots  are  needed.) 

56.  How  do  you  pronounce  "T-W-0"? 
How  do  you  pronounce  "T-0-0"? 
How  do  you  pronounce  "T-0"? 

How  do  you  pronounce  the  name  of  the  second  day  of  the  week?0  ("  It  is  usually 
called  Monday.") 

57.  If  the  King  is  called  the  sovereign,  what  is  the  Queen?    (One  small  boy  suggested 
"half  a  sovereign.") 

58.  Do  you  say  "Seven  and  five  are  eleven,"  or  "Seven  and  five  is  eleven"?    (Seven 
and  five  are  twelve!) 

59.  How  much  can  I  get  for  half  a  pound  Treasury  note?     (This  is  not  the  same  as 
a  ten-shilling  Treasury  note.) 

60.  Punctuate: — It  was  and  I  said  not  but.    (It  was  "and",  I  said,  not  "but.") 

61.  Try  this  also: — Time  flies  you  cannot  they  fly  at  such  irregular  intervals.    (Time 
flies  you  cannot.     They  fly  at  such  irregular  intervals.) 

62.  And  then  this: — That  that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not  is  not  that  it  it  is.     (That 
that  is,  is.     That  that  is  not,  is  not.     Is  not  that  it?     It  is.) 
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63.  Now  try  to  punctuate: — Wanted  a  maid  to  wash  iron  and  milk  three  cows. 

64.  What  is  wrong  with,  "The  typewriter  laughed"? 

65.  Pronounce  "organisation."    Spell  it.     (It.) 

66.  "Round  the  ragged  rock  the  ragged  rascals  ran  rural  races."     How  many  r's  in 
that?     (No  r's  in  "that.") 

67.  Pronounce  MAC-DONALD, 
and  MAC-INTYRE, 

and  MAC-HINERY.     (Machinery.) 

68.  How  would  you  spell   "need,"   meaning  to   "need"   bread?      (Not   "knead." 
Dough  is  kneaded,  not  bread.) 

69.  Mary  was  sewing  her  pinafore  at  the  window.    How  do  you  spell  "sewing"? 
John  was  sowing  seeds  in  the  garden.     How  do  you  spell  "sowing"? 

In  fact  they  were  both .     How  is  it  spelt  this  time? 

70.  What  does  T-W-0  spell?    And  T-0-0?     And  T-0? 

Now  write  "There  are  three — ■ — in  the  English  language."     (Anyone  can  say 
the  omitted  word,  but  who  can  write  it?     It  is  easier  said  than  done.) 

71.  What  is  the  difference  between  "I  alone  could  do  it"  and  "I  could  do  it  alone"? 

72.  Whether  is  the  grey  goose  the  gander  or  the  white  goose  the  gander? 

73.  If  Moses  was  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  he  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh's 
son?     (Yes;  if  you  read  the  statement  in  that  way.) 

74.  A  student  met  a  man  carrying  a  hare.     "Excuse  me,  sir,"    he  said,  "is  that  your 
own  hare  or  is  it  a  wig." 

75.  "Londonderry 
Cork  and  Kerry — 

Spell  that  without  a 'k.'"     (T-H-A-T.) 

76.  Can  you  read:  He  said  that  that  that  that  that  that  refers  to  is  a  noun? 

77.  When  is  an  apple  pie?     (When  it  is  cut  up  and  baked  with  pastry  round  it.) 

78.  Why  is  a  goat  nearly?     (Because  it  is  "all  butt.") 

79.  What  goes  round  a-buttin'?     (If  this  is  said  with  careful  carelessness  it  sounds 
like  "a  button."    The  correct  answer  is  "a  goat,"  but  it  is  rather  a  dreadful  catch.) 

80.  What  does  this  mean:  From  two  to  two  to  two  is  two  minutes?     (From  two 
minutes  to  two,  to  two  o'clock,  is  two  minutes.) 


Classroom  Humour 

The  president  of  the  London  board  of  education  was  devoting  much  attention 
to  the  problem  of  the  disturbance  of  work  by  outside  noises.  He  happened  to  be  in 
a  school  near  a  railway  line,  listening  to  a  class  of  girls  reading,  when  a  train  went 
rumbling  by.  He  stopped  the  girl,  who  was  reading,  and  said  to  her,  "  Did  you  uncon- 
sciously raise  your  voice  as  the  train  went  by"?  The  girl  replied,  "If  I  was  unconscious 
of  it  how  can  I  tell  you"? 


Schoolmaster  (at  end  of  object  lesson) — Now  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  is  water? 
Small  and  Grubby   Urchin — Please,  teacher,-  water's  what  turns  black  when  you 
puts  your  'ands  in  it! 


Little  Girl — No,  Willie,  mamma  said  I  mustn't  ever  kiss  anybody.     Don't  you 
know  you'd  maybe  get  microbes  and  I  s'pose  then  I'd  get  yourcrobes. 
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Dr.  Wines,  principal  of  an  English  boys'  school,  one  day  had  occasion  to  cane  a 
boy,  and  did  the  work  very  thoroughtly.  The  principal's  front  door  bore  a  plate  on 
which  ordinarily  was  the  one  word  "Wines",  but  the  morning  after  the  caning  it  read, 
"Wines  and  other  lickers". 


A  small  boy  came  in  almost  out  of  breath  and  said,  "Boil  yer  books"!  The 
library  teacher  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  "Boil  yer  books"!  he  said  again.  He 
finally  condescended  to  explain  that  he  wanted  "books  about  boilyers  (boilers)  for  me 
father". 


We  had  just  had  the  story  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The  class  had  been  asked 
to  write  the  story  on  their  slates.  This  is  what  one  little  girl  gave  me.  (Where,  oh 
where,  had  her  mind  been?) 

"Christopher  Columbus  was  the  head  of  half  the  world.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
British  army  and  lots  of  other  armies.  He  took  an  awful  lot  of  airplane  rides.  He 
took  hundreds  of  ship  rides  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  He  was  taken  across  oceans  a 
hundred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  miles  long  and  about  four  thousand  miles  wide. 
He  was  the  goodes  man  and  best  man  that  could  be  gotten  in  half  the  world.  He  was 
head  leader  of  armies". 


We  were  reviewing  the  causes  of  impure  air.  Here  are  five  that  one  boy  gav-e: 
"1.   Dust.     2.  Tobacco  smoke.     3.   Bush  fires.     4.  Skunk.     5.  Face  powder. 

(You  see  our  school  is  not  far  from  the  bush  and  we  frequently  are  told  of  the 
presence  of  certain  horrid-smelling  animals.) 


A  teacher  was  having  a  very  interesting  lesson  on  the  Eskimos,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  informed  the  class  that  some  of  the  Eskimos  live  in  the  Arctic  region.  Pre- 
sently one  bright  boy  began  to  wave  his  hand  vigorously  and  asked:  "Please,  are  the 
people  in  the  Antarctic  region  called  Aunt  Eskimos"? 


Teacher — "Now,  Johnny,  suppose  you  wanted  to  build  a  $1,000  house  and  had  only 
$700,  what  would  you  do"? 

Johnny—"  Marry  a  girl  with  $300". 


News  Items 

Ontario 


D.  A.  Norris,  for  eleven  years  Principal  of  Penetang  Protestant 
Separate  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  stafif  of  Fern  Avenue  Public 
School,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Rosa  Harrison,  the  first  of  the  teachers  designated  to 
Canada  under  the  exchange  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  has  arrived 
in  Toronto.  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  is  a  fine  English  scholar,  comes  to 
Toronto  with  a  wide  experience  in  educational  matters  obtained  in 
Britain,  and  expects  to  learn  much  during  her  stay  that  will  be  of  value 
to  the  educational  authorities  of  Britain.     She  will  also  give  the  benefit 
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of  her  experience  to  the  teaching  profession  of  Toronto,  by  whom  she 
has  already  been  warmly  received.  Most  of  yesterday  was  spent  in 
company  with  Toronto's  Woman  Inspector,  Dr.  Marty,  who  was  busy 
in  her  district  planning  the  work  of  the  fall  term.  Mrs.  Harrison  was 
much  interested,  and  after  her  tour  said  she  knew  that  she  would  like 
Toronto  and  would  be  very  much  at  home.  The  visiting  teacher  will 
be  placed  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  schools  and  will  be  afforded  every 
opportunity  to  gather  new  ideas  during  her  stay  in  Toronto.  Other 
teachers  from  overseas  have  been  assigned  to  other  places. — Toronto 
Globe  of  September  3: 1. 

A.  W.  McGuire,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  Church  St.  School, 
Almonte,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  Model 
School. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  has  granted  permission  to 
several  supervisors  and  teachers  from  Newfoundland  to  attend  the 
Normal  Schools  of  the  Province  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  training 
given  there  in  methods  and  in  practice-teaching.  These  teachers  will 
not,  of  course,  be  able  to  obtain  certificates,  but  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  securing  first-hand  information  on  Ontario's  system  of 
professional  training. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
establish  at  Monteith  a  special  school  to  be  known  as  the  "Monteith 
Northern  Academy".  This  school  will  be  housed  in  the  fine  building 
on  the  Monteith  Experimental  Farm  and  to  it  will  come  pupils  from  the 
surrounding  part  of  the  Province  who  are  seeking  a  secondary  education. 
The  lowest  grade  will  be  the  Third  Book  (Grade  V)  and  instruction  will 
be  given  up  to  and  including  Middle  School  subjects.  All  the  "newer 
subjects"  will  be  adequately  provided  for;  the  pupils  will  be  in  residence 
in  the  building  and  all  expense  will  be  borne  by  the  Government.  This 
arrangement  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  residents  of  the  extreme  north 
where  facilities  for  education  in  the  higher  grades  are,  as  yet,  rather 
limited. 

LAST  YEAR'S  CLASSES  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

[This  information  goes  to  the  press  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue 
and  so  is  not  complete.  /  n  additional  list  will  appear  ne.xt  month.  If  there  are  any 
errors,  this  office  should  he  not'fied.  The  term  "Faculty  of  Education"  is,  of  course, 
no  longer  in  use  but  is  still  employed  as  far  as  last  year's  students  are  concerned.] 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. — The  following  are 
teaching  in  Toronto:  T.  Chard,  Bolton  Avenue  School;  H,  R.  Kilty, 
Ryerson;  O.  J.  McNaughton,  Ogden;  C.  Hillier  Williamson,  Queen 
Alexandra;  A.  E.  Powell,  McMurrich;  W.  A.  Samuel,  Park;  A.  R. 
Virgin,  Frankland;    E.  J.  Billings,  Dovcrcourt;    J.  M.  Game.  Dcwson 
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St.;    J.   M.   Campbell,   Carlton;    G.  T.   Campbell,  Williamson   Road; 
H.  T.  Parker  and  L.  J.  Wasman,  Fern  Ave.;    T.  H.  W.  Martin,  Orde 
St.  School;  R.  P.  Nash,  Shirley  St.;  R.  A.  W.  Stewart  and  M.  W.  Long, 
Runnymede    Road;     N.    W.    MacCallum,    Wilkinson;     L    B.    Perkin, 
Dovercourt;    S.  A.  Watson,   Keele  St.;    Miss  Mabel   L   Fobres,   Miss 
Rachel  Secord,  Miss  Jessie  Mitchell,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Cummings,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Shaw,  Miss  lima  P.  Beamer,  Miss  Edna  G.  Haist,  Miss  Helen 
J.  Waugh,  occasional  staff;   J.  V.  Mclntyre  is  teaching  part  time  on  the 
staff  of  St.  Michael's  College;   Thorton  Prosser  is  Principal  of  Bancroft 
Continuation  School;    J.  A.  Gibson  is  physical  instructor  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Thomas;    Miss  Matilda  T.  Ziehr  is  on  the  staff  of  Chapleau  Con- 
tinuation School ;  Miss  Florence  E.  Ribey  is  on  the  staff  of  Oakville  High 
School ;    Wilton  E.  Elliott  is  assistant  principal  in  St.  George's  Public 
School,  London;    Miss  Edna  M.  McKinnon  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Orillia 
Public  Schools;    Miss  Elizabeth  Scott  is  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Downie;    C.  A. 
McDougall  is  Principal  of  Monkton  Public  School;    H.  E.  Brandon  is 
Principal  of  Brooklin  Public  School;    Reve  N.  Foster  is  on  the  staff  of 
Palmerstort  Public  School;    Miss  Muriel  Wells  is  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Minto; 
Miss  Gladys  Chantler  is  teaching  mathematics  and  science  in  Ontario 
Ladies'  College;    Miss  Constance  E.  Kilborn  has  English  and  history 
in  Alma  Ladies'   College;    Eldon   Beach   is   Principal   of  Mallorytown 
Consolidated  School;    Miss  Evelyn  E.  Walker  is  on  the  staff  of  Port 
Dover  Public  School;    Miss  Eleanor  L.  Crone  is  assistant  in  Dryden 
Continuation  School;    A.  H.  Cowie  is  Principal  of  Western  Hill  Public 
School,  St.  Catharines;   Miss  Margaret  N.  Lamb  and  Miss  Edna  Jerome 
are  on  the  staff  of  Dundas  Public  School ;  Peter  B.  Moffat  is  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Stanley;     Herbert    Bremner   is    Principal    of   Windham    Centre    Public 
School;    Miss   Clara   M.   Waters  is   near  Essex;    H.   Grant  Barnes  is 
Principal  of  Minden  Continuation  School;    Ross  C.  Barrington  is  Prin- 
cipal of  Minden  Public  School;   Miss  Mabel  L  Trowse  is  in  S.S.  No.  12, 
Kincardine;    Miss  Edna  Down  is  on  the  staff  of  Princess  School,  Wood- 
stock;   Miss  Jean  B.  Ramsay  is  commercial  teacher  in  Albert  College; 
L.  C.  Walmsley  is  teaching  mathematics  and  physics  in  Regina  College; 
Miss  Olive  J.  Clarke  is  in  S.S.  No.  5,  South  Dorchester;    Miss  Ina  E. 
McDermid  has  Latin,  ancient  history,  and  art  in  Dundalk  High  School; 
Miss  Willa  Fitzgerald  is  in  S.S.  No.  12,  West  Nissouri;    Miss  Muriel 
Craig  in  S.S.  No.  7,  North  Gower;   H.  O.  Gudgin  is  Principal  of  Clarkson 
Public  School;   Miss  Eva  M.  York  is  on  the  Ottawa  Public  School  staff; 
Miss  Beinice  Smith  is  in  Parry  Sound  Public  School;  William  McGregor 
is  Priocipal  of  Vars  Public  School;    Miss  Vivian  H.   Bunner  has  the 
Moorish  Public  School;    Franklin  S.  Smith  is  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Brooke; 
Miss  Marjorie  Snelling  is  in  U.S.S.  No.  2    Pelham  and  Thorold ;    A.  T. 
Grieve  in  S.S.  No.  4,  North  Maiden;    Miss  D.  Pauline  Clements  in  S.S. 
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No.  13,  Bruce;  R.  J.  Wright  is  Principal  of  Waubashene  Public  School; 
Miss  Jean  Murray  in  S.S.  No.  7,  West  Luther;  Miss  Cora  M.  Smith  is 
on  the  staff  of  Arthur  Public  School;  W.  V.  Crich  is  on  the  staff  of  Gore 
Bay  Continuation  School;  E.  C.  McDermott  is  the  teacher  at  Burwash 
Industrial  Farrri;  Miss  Nora  Setterington  is  in  S.S.  No.  17,  McGillivray 
and  Stephen;  Miss  Madeline  A.  Sullivan  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  John's 
Separate  School,  London;  R.  F.  B.  Cooley  is  teaching  mathematics  and 
physics  in  Hamilton  Technical  and  Art  School;  Miss  Marion  E.  Wilder 
is  on  the  staff  of  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Dorothy  Boyce 
is  Principal  of  Courtice  Public  School;  Miss  Edith  Alles  is  on  the  staff 
of  Tavistock  Public  School;  Miss  Lila  McCuUoch  is  in  S.S.  No.  10, 
LTsborne;  Miss  Florence  M.  Babington  is  on  the  staff  of  Thornbury 
Public  School;  Miss  Ruby  J.  Bell  is  in  S.S.  No.  15,  North  Dumfries; 
Miss  Bernice  Grooms  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Sophiasburg;  Oscar  C.  Powers  is 
Principal  of  Manotick  Public  School;  Earl  S.  Woolcott  is  on  the  staff 
of  Strathcona  Model  School,  Hamilton;  A.  O.  Woolcott  in  Cambridge 
St.  Public  School,  Ottawa;  H.  Bowyer  is  at  Langton;  Mercie  E.  McGhie 
is  assistant  in  Bridgeburg  Continuation  School;  Miss  Mabel  I.  Holmes 
is  on  the  staff  of  Paris  Public  School;  Frank  L.  Rae  is  Principal  of 
Florence  Public  School;  Miss  Gladys  Elgie  is  near  Chatham;  Miss  E. 
Lillian  Burchell  is  in  Lansdowne  Continuation  School;  Gordon  Lewis  in 
Fenelon  Falls  Continuation  School;  Miss  Neva  M.  Perry  in  Erin  Con- 
tinuation School;  Miss  Jean  E.  McKay  is  on  the  staff  of  Port  Arthur 
Public  Schools;  Miss  Mary  Bowman  is  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Pelham;  Miss 
Jean  A.  Grant  in  U.S.S.  No.  1,  Turnberry,  Howick  and  Grey;  Miss 
Florence  Murray  in  S.S.  No.  5,  West  Zorra;  Miss  Catherine  E. 
Warnica  in  Smithfield  Public  School;  Miss  Ruth  McMath  in  S.S. 
No.  4,  Hullett;  Miss  Olive  Russell  is  science  teacher  in  Albert 
College;  Miss  Agnes  O'Donohue  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Basil's  Separate 
School,  Brantford;  Miss  Margaret  D.  Bennie  in  Leamington  Public 
School;  J.  J.  Robinson  is  teacher  of  science  in  Midland  High  School; 
Miss  Florence  M.  MacDonald  is  in  S.S.  No.  21,  Brooke;  Miss  Frances 
Howard  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Yarmouth;  Miss  Hazel  I.  Corlett,  near  Ruthven; 
Keith  C.  Stevenson  in  S.S.  No.  23,  Nottawasaga;  Miss  Annie  F.  Hunter 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Blandford. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Bertha  Moirissey  is  teaching  in 
Tecumseth  Township;  Miss  Jessie  L.  August  in  S.S.  No.  4,  East  Whitby; 
Miss  Rosie  Capel  in  S.S.  No.  13,  St.  Vincent;  Miss  Wilma  Adams,  in 
Woodford  Public  School;  Miss  Frances  O.  Belfield,  in  S.S.  No.  7, 
Humberstone;  H.  Bolingbroke  is  on  the  staff  of  Hamilton  Public 
Schools;  Miss  Vera  J.  Elliott  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Creemore;  Miss  Viola  Kelly 
in  S.S.  No.  22,  Burford  Township;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Allan  is  on  the  staff  of 
Brantford  Public  Schools;    Miss  Gladys  Burrill  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Paris; 
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Miss  Florrie  Norman  in  Owen  Sound  Public  Schools;  Miss  X'iola  A. 
Lewis  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Markdale;  Miss  Marjorie  Sandiland  in  S.S.  No.  2, 
Mclntyre;  Miss  Margaret  Woods  in  Dundalk  Public  School;  Miss 
Victoria  Strange  in  Minesing  \'illage  School;  Thos.  Stewart  in  Cedar- 
ville  Public  School;  Miss  Margaret  A.  Sharp  in  Simcoe  Public  School; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Vickers  in  S.S.  No.  21,  Hartford v  Miss  Myra  Huntsman 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Union  Caistor;  Miss  Nina  M.  T.  Railton  in  S.S.  No.  5, 
Onondaga  in  Brant  County;  Miss  Faith  V.  Railton  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Onondaga;  T.  Dayman  Walter  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Atherley;  Miss  Mary 
Mercel  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Windham;  Miss  Olive  V.  Yeadell  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Euphrasia;  Miss  Emma  M.  Sider  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Bertie;  Miss  Lucille  M. 
McElhone  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Moulton;  Miss  Victoria  R.  Macmillan  at  R.R. 
No.  1,  Mono  Mills;  Miss  Olive  M.  Awrey  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Moonstone; 
Miss  Vera  Guiler  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Charlotteville;  Miss  Agnes  M.  Speirs  in 
S.S.  No.  17,  Amaranth;  Miss  Grace  Lapsley  in  Glenmorris  Public  School; 
Miss  Alma  Spencer  is  primary  teacher  in  Niagara  Falls;  Miss  Clare 
Hunter  is  in  Simcoe;  Miss  Ethel  F.  Sparry  in  Aldershot  Public  School; 
Miss  Amy  Yourex  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Dundalk;  Miss  Leone  D.  Mcintosh  in 
Gravenhurst  Central  School ;  Miss  Alice  Adams  in  St.  Vincent  township; 
Miss  Hazel  A.  Wallington  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Bayham;  Miss  Alice  E.  Brad- 
ford in  S.S.  No.  10,  East  Garafraxa;  Miss  Mary  Giffen  at  R.R.  No.  2, 
Brampton;   Miss  Willa  Patterson  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Durham. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Hazel  Sullivan  is  teaching  at  R.R.  4, 
Thamesville;  Miss  Fern  E.  Branton  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Komoka;  Miss 
Helen  Lorimer  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Sandwich  South;  Miss  Eileen  Flanagan  in 
S.S.  No.  16,  Dover;  Miss  Violet  Stewart  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Usborne;  Miss 
Jean  E.  McLeish  in  S.S.  No.  11,  McGillivray;  Miss  Reva  L  Moss  in 
S.S.  No.  1,  West  Oxford;  Miss  Margaret  Annett  at  R.R.  No.  1,  South- 
wold  station;  Miss  Margaret  A.  McKay  in  Wyoming  Public  School; 
Cathleen  Davison  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Raleigh;  Mis§  Mattie  McRae  in  S.S. 
No.  3,  Ekfrid;  Miss  E.  N.  Golden  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Maiden;  Miss  Agnes 
Curtin  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Maidstone;  Miss  Lillian  Keyes  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Cottam;  Miss  Mabel  Hodgson  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Pelee  Island;  Ruskin  G. 
Keys  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Elmra;  Ernest  E.  Everingham  in  S.S.  No.  2, 
Guelph;  Miss  Pauline  L.  Powell  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Bosanquet;  J.  P.  Cooper 
is  on  the  staff  of  Toronto  Public  Schools;  Miss  Mary  A.  Taylor  in  S.S. 
No.  14,  Comber;  Miss  Lottie  M.  Gracey  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Houghton; 
Charles  R.  Hubbell  is  assistant  principal  in  Wellington  St.  School,  St. 
Thomas;  Miss  Beatrice  Logan  in  S.S.  No.  15,  Mornington;  Miss  E, 
Brooks  in  U.S.S.  No.  12,  East  and  West  Wawanosh;  Miss  Hazel  Morris 
is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Thomas  Public  Schools;  Miss  Zeta  C.  Mervin  in 
S.S.  No.  7,  Howard;  Miss  Wava  L.  Cornish  at  R.R.  No.  8,  London; 
Miss  Mary  C.  McNaughton  in  S.S.   No.   15,  Brooke;    Miss  Grace  G. 
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Ross  in  Mt.  \'ernon  School;  Miss  Helen  West  in  S.S.  No.  9,  London; 
Miss  Annie  McLean  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Appin;  Miss  Irene  Moore  in  Foxboro 
Pul  lie  School;  Miss  Hazel  M.  Sprague  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Caledon;  Miss 
Margaret  Campbell  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Dunwich;  Miss  Kathleen  Anderson 
in  S.S.  No.  1,  London  and  Dorchester;  Miss  Margaret  Forsyth  in  S:S. 
No.  7,  Chatham;  Miss  Irene  Steels  in  Dryden  Public  School;  C.  Robert- 
son in  S.S.  No.  14,  South  Norwich;  Kirk  Evans-at  Petrolia;  Miss  Wilma 
Harding  in  S.S.  No.  11,  West  Nissouri;  Miss  Eva  Legg  in  S.S.  No.  9 
and  19,  Westminster  and  Dorchester;  Miss  Edith  Lewis  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Mosa;   Miss  \^era  Marr  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Delaware. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  Stella  Pace  is  teaching  in  Prospect 
Ave.  School,  Port  Arthur;  Miss  Jean  M.  McLeod  in  Kenora  Public 
School;  Miss  Jane  C.  Brett,  in  S.S.  No.  1  Barrie  Island;  Miss  Ethel 
Quirt  at  Berriedale;  T.lios  Oressa  Johnson  at  North  Bay;  Miss  Mamie 
E.  Brett  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Gordon,  Manitoulin  Island;  Miss  Anna  Downey 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Petawawa;  Miss  Isabel  McDonald  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Dal- 
housie;  Miss  E.  A.  Whan  in  Trout  Mills;  G.  C.  Huston  in  S.S.  No.  5, 
Maclntyre  Township;  Miss  Mary  C.  Kelly  in  Calabogie;  J.  Hether- 
ington  in  Sioux  Lookout;  Miss  Katie  Houlihan  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Himsworth; 
Miss  Lillian  Thompson  in  Thessalon  Public  School;  Miss  Isabel  Tomp- 
kins in  Emo  Public  School;  Miss  Bessie  McV'icar  in  Dryden  Public 
School;  Miss  J.  E.  Dunn  in  S.S.  No.  2,  {h)  Casey  Township;  Y.  Booking 
is  Principal  of  Current  River  School;  C.  A.  Bell  is  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Korah; 
Miss  Verna  J.  Caesar  in  North  Cobalt. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — Miss  Janet  A.  McDonald  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  16,  Charlottenburg,  Glengarry  County;  Miss  Hazel  E.  Eraser  in 
S.S.  No.  3,  Alice  Township;  Miss  Ida  B.  Towe  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Locheil; 
Miss  Kathleen  G.  O'Hara  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Stanleyville;  Miss  Alice 
Telford  in  Kenmore  Public  School;  Miss  II  Luella  Bouck  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Osgoode;  Miss  Mildred  Bradley  in  Navan;  Ernest  Y.  Dyke  at  June- 
town;  Miss  Yera  Chalmers  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Jasper;  Miss  Gladys  L. 
Finlayson  in  S.S.  No.  17,  Drummond;  Miss  Jennie  L.  MacGregor  in 
S.S.  No.  1,  Russell;  Miss  Helena  Moore  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Osgoode;  Miss 
Harriett  E.  Cochrane  in'Greenfield  School;  Miss  Ethel  Scharf  in  Fenagh- 
vale  Public  School;  Miss  \'ada  M.  Louch  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Lansdowne; 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Daley  at  R.R.  No,  2,  Richmond;  Miss  Lyla  E.  Maley 
in  Portland  Public  School;  Miss  Julia  M.  Kennedy  in  Bracside  Public 
School;  Miss  Yera  M.  Stewart  in  S.S.  No.  2  and  32,  Elizabcthtown  and 
Augusta;  Miss  Estella  Guttridge  in  Lyndhurst;  Miss  Laura  Walker  at 
Winchester  Springs;  Miss  M.  Cecelia  Macdonald  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Kenyon; 
Robert  Andrew  at  R.R.  No.  11,  Winchester;  Miss  Hope  McKibbon  in 
Pembroke  Public  School;  Miss  Annie  E.  Jreton  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Ross; 
Miss    Mabel    E.    Root    in    Cumberland    Public   School;     Miss    Dolores 
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Macdonell  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Roxoborough;  Miss  Florence  E.  McKay  in 
S.S.  No.  3,  North  Marysburg;  Miss  Eva  M.  Pommerville  in  the  village 
of  Bear  Brook;  Miss  Lillian  P.  Marshall  in  S.S.  No.  3,  South  Gower; 
Miss  Nancy  A.  Gollan  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Kinloss;  Miss  E.  Marjorie  Shepherd 
in  S.S.  No.  5,  Ramsay;  Miss  Muriel  C.  Wallace  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Iroquois; 
Miss'Lillian  McPhail  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Roxoborough;  Miss  Yvonne  Giroux 
in  Coniston  Public  School;  Miss  A.  Marion  Sullivan  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Williamsburg;  Miss  Bertha  Draffin  is  teaching  at  Billings'  Bridge; 
Miss  Katy  Brunton  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Williamsburg;  Miss  Stella  McDonald 
at  R.R.  No.  2,  Cornwall;  Miss  Winnifred  Ritchie  at  Billings'  Bridge; 
Miss  Myrtle  MacGregor  in  Martintown  Public  School;  Hugh  K.  Loucks 
in  Winchester  Public  School;  Miss  Laura  O.  Levere  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Cardinal;  Miss  Luella  K.  Wallace  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Prescott;  Miss  Ida 
A.  Weatherhead  in  S.S.  No.  5,  North  Elmsley;  Miss  Lois  E.  Pescod  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Chesterville;  Miss  Martha  Dick  in  Killaloe  Village  School; 
Miss  Mary  C.  Campbell  at  Smith's  Falls;  Miss  Mary  D.  Bell  at  R.R. 
No.  2,  Brinston;  Mi^s  Doris  Cornell  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Roxborough;  Miss 
Laura  L,  Dudley  at  Rockspring. 

Peterborough  Normal  School. — Miss-  Marie  I.  Selby  is  teaching  at 
Port  Granby;  Miss  Ruby  Irvine  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Seagrave;  Miss  Olive 
Irvine  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Nestleton;  Miss  Pearl  Gay  in  Wellington  Public 
School;  Miss  Viola  B.  Craven  at  Croyden;  Miss  Reba  Squire  at  Nor- 
wood; Miss  Irene  Young  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Holloway;  Miss  Muriel  Nelson 
at  Lawson  P.O.;  Miss  Pearle  M.  Sonley  in  S.S.  No.  19,  Reach;  Miss 
Annie  M.  Brownson  at  Rednersville;  Miss  Edna  Ruthben  in  S.S.  No.  18, 
Clarke;  Miss  Frances  E.  Clatworthy  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Fenelon  Township; 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Smith  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Harvey;  Miss  Mildred  Somerville 
in  S.S.  No.  7,  Hope;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Clark  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Colling\\^ood ; 
Miss  Muriel  Graham  in  Sunbury;  Miss  Katie  N.  Stewart  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Baltimore;  Miss  Irene  Nelson  in  S.S.  No.  23,  Cramahe;  Miss  Helena 
Harrison  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Hallowell;  Miss  Myrtle  Bush  at  R.R.  No.  5, 
Trenton;  Miss  Bertha  M.  Clark  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Nottawa;  Miss  Julia 
Walsh  in  Campbellford;  Miss  Agnes  Flett  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Smith;  Miss 
Hazel  R.  Brown  in  S.S.  No.  19,  Clarke;  Miss  Hilda  Hudgin  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Athol;  Miss  Ida  Thompson  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Stirling;  Miss  Myra  M. 
Reid  in  Hillsdale;  Miss  Bernice  Juby  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Hallowell;  Gordon 
Thompson  in  Waverley. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Ethel  Young  is  teaching  at  R.R. 
No.  3,  Ayton;  Miss  Tolitha  Hanke  at  R.R.  No.  3,  New  Hamburg; 
Stanley  E.  Hodgins  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Waterloo  Township,  Waterloo  County; 
Miss  Luella  M.  Jamieson  in  Atwood  Public  School;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Holliday  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Downie;  Thomas  A.  Rodger  is  Principal  of 
Englehart  Public  School;    Nesbitt  Woods  is  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Hay;    Miss 
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An    Important    Asset 

The  effort  involved  in  teaching  is  solely  a  matter  of 
interest.  The  Educational  Link — a  special  feature  in  each 
Saturday's  Mail  and  Empire- — has  lightened  the  load  of  many 
thoughtful  teachers  by  marshalling  matters  of  educational 
importance,  offering  timely  suggestions,  recounting  scholastic 
statistics  and  opening  up  new  channels  of  thought. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber  to  Canada's  greatest  daily 
paper,  you  are  missing  a  Valuable  and  economical  colla- 
borator. The  Educational  Link  is  of  exceptional  interest 
and  importance  to  you — -the  world  news  and  editorials  are 
unsurpassed  for  accuracy,  clarity  and  wholesome  principles. 
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DICTIONARIES 


Webster's  New  International.      This  Dictionary  is  the  latest  and  best  of  a  long  family 
of  unabridged  Merriam  Webster  ,  each  the  recognized  authority  in  its  time. 
Regular  Edition.      Size  12^  XOJ  X5  inches.      Weight,  141bs. 

Buff  Buckram,  indexed 20.00 

Sheep,  marble  edge,  indexed 24.00 

M'ebster's  Collegiate.      A  New  Book.     1,248  pages,  1,700  illustrations,  100,000  words  and 
phrases.     It  is  the  largest  abridgement  of  the  New  International. 

Regular  Edition.      Size  7  XIO  X2f  inches.      Weight,  5  lbs. 

Cloth,  indexed : $7.00 

Buckram,  marble  edge,  indexed 8.00 

Sheep,  marble  edge,  indexed 9.00 

New  Standard   Dictionary.      Latest  edition. 

Buckram,  indexed 20.00 

Full  Sheep,  indexed 24.00 

LANGHAM  PRONOLINCINCf  DICTIONARIES 

Clieape?t  Pronouncing  Dictionaries.      Size  5}  by  3t 

French-English  and  English-French $1.75 

(loriiiaii-Fiigli.sli  and  Engl  is  Ii -German. 1.75 

Italian-P^nglish  and  Fnglisli-Iialian        1.7.5 

Spanish  English  and  Fngli.sh-Spanish 2.00 

Russian -English  and  English -Russian 2.00 

Portuguese-English  and  Engli.sh-Por(uguese 2.00 

McLAIGIILAN  S  PRONOLINCINis  DICTIONARIES 

Crown  8vo. 

French-English  and  P:nglish-French.      By  E.  Clifton S3. 50 

Ilalian-Eiiglish  and  English-Italian.      By  A.  Enenkel.      (New  edition) 3.50 

Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish.      By  A.  Angeli 3.50 

/\ls<i  uniform  witli  this  series — ■ 
Russian-English  and  English-Russian.      By  M.  Golovinsky 7.00 

F.    D.    GOODCHILD    COMPANY 

266-268  KING  STREET  WEST  -  -  -  TORONTO 
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Ida  M.  Hunter  at  R.R.  No.  2,  West  Monkton;  Miss  Pearl  E.  Dickson 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Mersea;  Miss  Jessie  Stothers  in  S.S.  No.  16,  Ashfield; 
W.  F.  Hewitt,  in  S.S.  No.  1  Greenock  and  Culross;  Miss  Margaret 
Porterfield  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Wallace;  Miss  Luella  Esplen  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Arran;  Miss  Annie  E.  Hodgins  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Culross;  Miss  Beulah  A. 
Ruthven  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Elderslie;  Robert  J.  Rowe  is  Principal  in  Rostock; 
Miss  Laura  A.  Winhold  is  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Woolwich;  Miss  Muriel  E. 
Stirling  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Greenock;  Miss  Isabelle  L  Marshall  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Normanby;  C.  E.  Weber  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Carrick;  Miss  Ada  L.  Johnston 
in  S.S.  No.  12,  Euphrasia;  Raymond  A.  Patterson  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Huron; 
Elymer  Thompson  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Mornington;  Miss  Emily  Beckner  in 
S.S.  No.  14,  West  Luther;  Elgin  L.  Schatz  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Hay;  Miss 
Susie  Kirkland  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Mornington;  Miss  Etta  Dunbar  in  S.S. 
No.  5,  Guelph;  Miss  Jean  Sparrow  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Elmwood;  Jack  M. 
Barclay  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Ellice;  C.  J.  Nixon  at  Port  Lambton;  Miss 
Alma  Alton  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Brant;  Miss  Alexis  Easson  in  S.S.  No.  7, 
Elma;  Miss  Susie  Glutton  at  R.R.  No.  6,  Hagersville;  Miss  Olive  F. 
Brooks  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Stratford;  Miss  Ethel  Woods  in  S.S.  No.  8, 
Amaranth;  Miss  Ethel  T.  Beattie  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Gosfield  South;  Miss 
Edith  Bateman  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Mount  Forest;  Miss  Genevieve  Zettel 
in  S.S.  No.  1,  Hay  Township;  Jacob  A.  Seltzer  in  S.S.  No.  8,  East  Zorra; 
Miss  Thelma  M.  Dobson  in  S.S.  No.  19,  Mulmur  and  Mono;  Miss  Cora 
Armstrong  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Morris;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Tuer  at  Centreton; 
Miss  Hazel  E.  Thompson  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Saugeen  and  Arran;  Miss  Annie 
Cook  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Blanshard;  Miss  L.  M.  Currah  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Morn- 
ington; Miss  Meryl  K.  Livingston  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Holland  and  Euphrasia; 
Miss  Eva  Walker  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Ellice;  Miss  Edith  M.  Williams  at 
Mitchell;  Miss  Alice  A.  Tolton  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Greenock;  Victor  S.  Hill 
in  S.S.  No.  9,  Beverly;  Miss  A.  R.  Amos  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Metcalfe;  Miss 
Lelia  Mossey  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Monkton;  Miss  Mary  B.  Carter  in  S.S.  No. 
18,  Maryborough;  Gordon  A.  Mansan  at  Zurich;  Miss  Leila  Pogson 
at  R.R.  No.  4,  Kitchener;  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Adams  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Colborne 
Township. 

Toronto  Normal  School. — Miss  Maimie  E.  White  is  teaching  in  S.S. 
No.  7,  Caledon;  Miss  Mary  J.  Lawrence  in  U.S.S.  No.  3,  Glenelg,  Grey 
County;  Adam  McLeod  at  Ripley;  H.  M.  Neal  is  in  S.S.  No.  16,  Nash- 
ville; Miss  Catherine  E.  Stevens  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Niagara;  W.  P.  Davey, 
Wm.  T.  Barnard,  Miss  Mabel  A.  Swift,  Miss  Marjorie  M.  Wallace,  and 
J.  P.  Cooper  are  on  the  occasional  staff  of  Toronto  Public  Schools;  Miss 
Lily  H.  Hunes  is  in  St.  John's  Separate  School;  Miss  Muriel  S.  Thomas 
in  Waubaushene  Public  School;  Miss  M.  Jean  Growden  in  S.S.  No.  13, 
Mono,  and  No.  7,  Adjala;  Miss  Mildred  E.  Pritchard  in  Falls  View 
Consolidated   School;    W.   E.   Waldron   in   Cache   Bay   Public  School; 
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BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

Model  B 

BALOPTICON 


The  teaching  of  many  subjects  will  le  strengthened  by  using  a  lantern  in  the 
class-room.  It  saves  time — arrests  attention — teaches^ through  an  appeal  to  the 
eye. 

The  compact,  efficient  little  instrument  pictured  above  is  a  most  popular 
lantern.  It  is  designed  for  lantern  slides  only  and  is  equipped  with  a  400  watt 
gas-filled  Mazda  lamp  with  ground  and  polished  reflector.  There  is  15  feet  of 
extension  cord,  double  slide-carrier  and  metal  carrying  case. 

The  price  varies  from  $50.00  to  $60.00  according  to  the  size  of  projection 
lens  required. 

Tejl  us  your  requirem^ents  and  let  us  quote  you  on  this  and  other  models. 

CHARLES      POTTER 

16  ADELAIDE  ST.  WEST  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT.  . 
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Simio  Inks   may   ho   iiiado  this  way, 

ltii<    YCHI  «-an   innUc    IJOYAL  INK   as   you   require    i<, 

AikI    sav*"    wa.sti"    from    fr«'«'ziiiji    ami    .si-<lim<>ii(  . 

BUY      ROYAL      INK      POWDER 

We  are  ready  In  ship  your  requirements  for  this  Fall   Term. 
A  Post  Card  stating  you  arc  iiitercsloJ  will  l)riiit»^  you  price  and  all  inform.Tlion. 


Royal  Ink  Company 


11  Colborne  St.,  Toronto 
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M.  Goodall  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Tecumseth;  Miss  Mabel  B.  Ramer  in  S.S. 
No.  21,  Markham;  Miss  Leda  Parnell  in  Edenvale;  Miss  Olive  M. 
Nelson  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Mono;  Miss  Marjorie  E.  Gilmour  is  Principal  at 
Salem;  Miss  Grace  Dinniwell  is  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Bentinck;  Miss  Ida  R. 
Davidson  in  S.S.  No.  12,  Nelson;  Miss  Florence  M.  Bateman  at  Peffer- 
law;  Miss  E.  V.  Owens  in  Norval  Public  School;  Jack  Jas.  Kenniger 
S.S.  No.  1,  Nairn  and  Lome;   Miss  Elva  McKay  at  Leaskdale. 

Alberta 

E.  Stanley  Farr,  for  several  years  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Grande 
Prairie,  has  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Farr  has  accepted  a  position  as 
inspector  of  legal  offices  in  the  Department  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Several  changes  in  the  more  important  positions  under  the  Edmonton 
School  Board  have  recently  been  announced.  R.  S.  Sheppard  has  been 
made  Principal  of  the  South  Side  High  School  in  succession  to  G.  A. 
McKee,  who  resigned  to  become  an  Inspector  of  High  Schools  under  the 
Department  of  Education.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  this  school  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  and  his  appointment  is 
very  popular. 

C.  O.  Hicks  becomes  Principal  of  the  Victoria  High  School  and  P.  S. 
Bailey  of  the  Technical  School.  Mr.  Hicks  has  had  experience  as  a 
high  school  teacher  and  as  a  public  school  inspector.  In  addition,  he 
has  m.ade  a  careful  study  of  high  school  courses  of  study.  Mr.  Bailey 
has  been  a  successful  principal  in  the  city  for  a  number  of  years. 

H.  D.  Cartwright,  for  the  past  two  years  Principal  of  Schools  at 
Lacombe,  has  recently  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Schools.  His 
place  will  be  taken  by  Geo.  D.  Sheane,  formerly  \'ice-Principal  of  the 
Red  Deer  Schools. 

C.  D.  Locke  has  returned  to  Red  Deer  as  Principal.  Mr.  Locke 
resigned  from  this  position  a  year  ago  to  enter  business.  W.  S.  Brodie, 
who  was  Principal  in  the  interim,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lethbridge 
High  School. 

Leo.  W.  Pearson,  Inspector  of  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Province,  has 
spent  the  summer  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  He  will  resume  his 
work  in  Alberta  early  in  September. 

Last  year  enrolment  at  the  University  of  i\lberta  reached  a  grand 
total  of  1,115.  This  resulted  in  overcrowding  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  was  forced  to  proceed  with  their  building  program. 
A  fine  structure,  to  be  used  as  a  Medical  Building,  was  begun  in  the  early 
summer  and  excellent  progress  is  being  made. 

The  City  of  Ec'monton  now  has  four  Junior  High  Schools,  two  addi- 
tional ones  having  been  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term. 
While  it  has  not  been  poss'.ble  to  introduce  all  the  desirable  features 
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FURNITURE 

Pupils' Desks                        Teachers'  Desks 

Science  Tables            Assembly^  Hall  Chairs 

Primary^  and  Kindergarten 

Tables  and  Chairs 

ANTICIPATE  YOUR  WANTS 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 
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which  the  Junior  High  School  organization  makes  possible,  a  promising 
beginning  has  heen  made  and  the  experience  with  the  original  ones  is 
such  as  to  warrant  an  extension  of  the  plan. 

Alberta  Normal  Schools  have  opened  with  an  enrolment  of  approxi- 
mately 375  students.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  teachers-in-training 
at  any  one  time  -in  the  history  of  the  Province  with  the  exception  of 
last  winter  while  the  short  emergency  course  was  in  session.  Miss 
Margaret  McSkimming  of  Edmonton  has  joined  the  Camrose  stafif  as 
instructor  in  English,  and  Inspector  Walter  Scott  of  Hardisty,  the  same 
stafif,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  mathematics. 

E.  C.  Davis,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Victoria  High  School,  Edmon- 
ton, has  spent  the  summer  at  the  New  York  School  of  Dramatic  Art, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Davis  will  be  associated. with  Tom  Dalkin  on  his 
return  as  the  Dalkin-Davis  players.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  company  to 
produce  some  five  or  six  plays  during  the  season  and  offer  courses  in 
dramatic  art. 

Manitoba 

The  Opawaka  School,  near  Miami,  has  been  reopened  with  W.  L. 
.Roberts  as  Principal. 

Henry  F.  Tench,  a  former  teacher  of  White  Bank  Lea  School  and 
well  known  to  many  in  the  Oak  River  district,  was  drowned  at  Minaki 
on  Friday,  August  27th.  He  was  one  of  Winnipeg's  most  promising 
young  barristers. 

James  McNeil,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Oak  River  School,  is  now^ 
Principal  of  the  Intermediate  School  at  McAauley. 

The  Chapman  School,  at  Charleswood,  was  reopened  with  Mrs. 
Leo.  Singleton  as  Principal  and  Miss  Mary  Harrison  as  junior  teacher. 

The  Selkirk  High  School,  with  Horace  A.  Stokes  as  Principal,  opened 
in  the  new  Collegiate  building  which  has  been  named  "Devonshire 
Collegiate". 

Major  C.  K.  Newcombe,  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Education,- 
has  succeeded  E.  A.  Garratt  as  Principal  of  the  Isaac  Brock  High  School. 
The  continued  ill-health  of  Mr.  Garratt  made  an  appointment  necessary. 
Mr.  Garratt  served  the  Winnipeg  School  Board  for  almost  two  genera- 
tions and  the  members  expressed  hearty  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
honourable  record.  Major  Newcombe  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  had  served  during  the  war  with  the  Canadian  forces,  and 
fi'lled  the  position  of  superintendent  in  the  Department  of  Education 
for  some  seven  years.  A  few  months  ago  The  School  published  a 
sketch  of  his  career. 

Alone  and  unattended,  Mr.  T.  Quinlan,  well-known  teacher  of  Grosse 
Isle,  Man.,  died  in  his  little  home  on  his  farm  on  August  25th. 
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You  Can  Be  Beautiful 
K  You  Want  To  Be 


Thousands  of  women  have  a  skin  that  is  truly  beautiful  but 
they  have  neglected  it.  Roughness,  dryness,  redness,  freckles, 
pimples,  blackheads,  crowsfeet,  wrinkles,  eczema  and  all  non- 
infectious skin  troubles  are  successfully  treated  with  our  prepara- 
tions. 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 
Princess  Skin  Food       -  -  - 

Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator 
Princess  Face  Powder  (all  shades) 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


$1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 

.75 


(Write  for  Free  Sample  of  Cold  Cream  or  Powder) 

It  costs  only  a  trifle  to  get  the  treatments  you  require  at  home. 
We  send  you  the  same  preparations  we  use  in  the  Institute,  and 
give  you  full  instructions  how  to  use  them.  Consultation  FREE. 
Write  or  call  at  the  Institute. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59 h  College  Street,  Toronto 


ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 

Last  year  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Bureau  placed  more 
than  one  thousand  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
No  fees  are  charged.  The  service  of  this  Bureau  is  at 
your  disposal.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Write  to-day. 
Students  planning  to  train  as  teachers  should  investigate 
the  loan  policy  of  the  Government. 

ADDRESS— 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 
EDMONTON,    ALBERTA 
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E.  Fife  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Tache 
High  School  and  Miss  J.  Bowman  in  the  commercial  branches 

On  August  8th  the  Consolidated  School  at  Roseisle  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  only  articles  saved  were  some  of  the  desks  and  chairs  and 
the  piano.  The  thiry  tons  of  coal  stored  in  the  basement  burned  for  a 
week.  As  there  is  no  fire  protection  in  the  village,  the  fire,  once  started, 
could  not  be  checked.  The  school  was  built  six  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  To  build  one  to-day  to  accommodate  the  three  hundred 
pupils  will  cost  probably  $35,000.     It  was  insured  for  only  $3,500. 

New  Brunswick 

Amos  O'Blenes,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Counties  of  Albert 
and  Westmorland,  has  resigned  that  position  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  to  the  Moncton  School  Board  and  Superintende-nt  of 
Schools  for  the  City  of  Moncton. 

F.  A.  Dixon,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Inspector  O'Blenes. 

A.  S.  MacFarlane,  M.A.,  instructor  in  English  grammar  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  attended  one  of  the 
summer  courses  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
in  July. 

W.  M.  MacLean,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Counties  of  Charlotte 
and  Saint  John,  resigned  his  position  at  the  end  of  June  last.  His 
successor  is  Samuel  A.  Worrell,  B.A.  Mr.  Worrell  supplied  several 
years  for  inspectors  who  were  absent  on  leave. 

Alphee  Belliveau,  M.A.,  for  many  years  instructor  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Normal  School,  retired  from  that  position  at  the  end 
of  last  June.     His  successor  is  Theodule  Lejeune  of  Caraquet. 

Miss  Bernice  L.  Mallory,  household  science  instructor  in  the  Normal 
School,  resigned  at  the  end  of  last  June.  Miss  Violet  Knapp  of  Dor- 
chester has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  thus  caused. 

R.  H.  Bennett,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Andover.  Miss  Helen  Scott,  B.A.,  recently  entered  upon 
her  duties  as  teacher  of  the  intermediate  department  of  the  same  school. 

Miss  Isabel  Bliss,  B.A.,  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  teacher  of 
English  on  the  staff  of  the  Fredericton  Grammar  School.  Miss  E.  L. 
Thorne  recently  retired  from  this  position  after  a  long  period  of  service. 

The  Edith  Cavell  School  in  Moncton  was  opened  for  use  on 
September  7th.  It  is  a  new  twenty-room  school  with  all  modern 
appointments. 

Dr.  C.  S.  McGinnis,  lately  professor  of  physics  and  electrical 
engineering  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 

FOR 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLDS  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  WORDS  NET,  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  gross  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
HIGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENABLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS 


2   West  ^-Sth  St., 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand",  SI. 60;    "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Type^vritlng  ",  70c.     Adopted  by  the  Neiv  York  Board  of  Education. 


SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Let  us  be  of  service  to  you  in  this 
matter.  Write  us  stating  size  of  your 
class  or  school  choir  and  whether  you 
wish  easy,  medium-grade  or  difficult 
selections  in  unison,  two,  three  or  four- 
part  song. 

We  highly  recommend  Murdock's 
School  Sorgs,  a  good  collection  of 
standard  two-part  songs. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano 
and  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 

220    YONGE    ST. 
TORONTO 


HOT 

MUFFINS! 

One  of  the  many  choice  wedding 
gifts  we  are  showing  is  a  silver  dish 
which  really  answers  the  purpose  of 
two  dishes. 

It  has  a  hot  water  compartment  and 
most  faithfully  cares  for  hot  muffins  or 
a  small  "chop". 

English  silver  plate,  upon  hard 
nickel,  ranging  in  price  from  $13.50  to 
$18.00,  according  to  si-ze  and  style. 

RYRIE  BROS:  LIMITED 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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Professor  A.  Foster  Baird  has  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  position  of  professor  of  physics  and 
electrical  engineering. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Fredericton  opened  on  September 
the  first  with  an  enrolment  of  180.  This  is  about  50  below  the  enrolment 
of  last  year. 

Calixte  Savoie  has  assumed  the  principalship  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Sussex,  Kings  County. 

Quebec 

H.  P.  Honey,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  has  given  up  his  post  as  Principal  of 
Queen's  School,  Westmount,  to  enter  the  office  of  Marler  &  Marler, 
Nctaries,  Montreal. 

C.  N.  Crutchfield,  B.A.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Montreal  School  for  the  Blind. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Meyer,  D.D.,  becomes  Principal  of  Buckingham  Academy, 
replacing  P.  F.  Ferguson,  who  resigned. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Trueman  has  relinquished  the  principalship  of  Stanstead 
College  to  take  up  church  work. 

J.  S.  Mills,  M.A.,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  St.  Francis 
College,  Richmond,  to  become  a  supervisor  of  schools  in  Saskatocn, 
Sask. 

Elmer  S.  Giles,  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  Macdonald  College,  is  replaced 
by  Mr.  Humphories,  formerly  of  Clarenceville  Model  School,  as  Principal 
of  Gault  Institute,  Valleyfield. 

Miss  Persis  Parker,  B.A.,  replaces  Mr.  Brown  as  Principal  of  Cook- 
shire  Academy. 

Stanley  Scott,  B.A.,  is  Prirxipal  of  St.  Francis  College  High  School, 
Richmond. 

The  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  will  hold  its 
Convention  in  Montreal  High  School  en  October  7th,  8.th,  and  9th. 

In  the  School  for  Teachers  at  Macdonald  College,  107  students  were 
registered  in  the  model  school  class,  two  in  the  kindergarten  director's 
class,  and  22  in  the  elementary  class,  making  a  total  of  131.  This  number 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  registration  last  year  for  the  corresponding 
classes. 

Saskatchewan 

Announcement  was  recently  made  of  the  following  additions  to  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan:  Manley  Champlin,  M.S. 
(South  Dakota),  senior  professor  of  field  husbandry;  G.  M.  Williams, 
B.Sc.  (Nebraska),  junior  professor  of  civil  engineering;    C.  E.  Muller, 
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The  Canadian  Academy  of  Music 

With  which  is  amalgamated  The  Toronto  College  of  Music  Limited. 

President 
Lt.  Col.  A.  E.  Gooderhani 


Musical  Directorate 


Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc. 
W.  O.  Forsyth 


Frank  S.  Welsman 
Peter  C.  Kennedy 


Managing  Director 
Alfred  Bruce 


The  most  artistic  School  in  The  Dominion  with  a  reputation  earned  through 
the  excellent  standards  attained  by  students,  many  of  whom  occupy  responsible 
professional  positions. 

The  faculty  includes  teachers  who  are  ranked  an:ong  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
musical  profession. 

Exam.inations  are  held  annually  at  Local  Centres.  The  value  of  these  examin- 
ations is  recognised  by  the  educational  authorities  in  the  various  provinces. 

Descriptive  Year  Book  and  Syllabus  of  Examinations  mailed  on  request. 


12-14  SPADINA  ROAD 


TORONTO 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

STEEL  and  EFAES  EIES 

RtEEER  £T/rrPS 

EF/.ES  SIGNS 

NE MEEE ING   i^I/XKIKES 

IKK?,  PADS,  Etc. 

STENCIL?,   SE/LS 

IDEAL  STENCIL  MACtllNES 

B.  CAIRNS,  Limited 

MA NUFA C TURERS 

]33-:34  Eichirond  Street  V;est, 
TCECNTO 

Telephones:    Adelaide  {  4781 


CUPS 
MEDALS 

CLASS 
PINS 


WALKING  into  t"e  Arcade,  where 
operatin  ;  expenses  are  small,  is 
taking  steps  towards  real  econ- 
omy in  everything  in  the  way  of  prizes 
for    athletic    and    other    events    of    a 
competitive  nature. 

DIAMONDS 

are  also  a  special  feature.  We  can  save 
you  20%  because  of  the  reasons 
mentioned  above. 

JAS.  D.  BAILEY    &  CO. 

Yonge  Street  Arcade     -     Toronto. 
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B.Sc.  (Lausanne),  B.A.  (Geneva,  Switzerland),  junior  professor  of 
French;  L  A.  Barnett,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; L.  M.  Winters,  B.S.  (Minn.),  M.S.  (Iowa  State),  assistant 
professor  of  animal  husbandry;  L.  E.  Kirk,  B.A.,  B.S.A.  (Sask.),  assist- 
ant professor  of  field  husbandry;  Ruth  Carr,  M.A.  (Toronto),  instructor 
in  English ;  Rosalie  G.  Acason  (Associate,  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin),  instructor  in  chemistry;  J.  B.  Harrington,  B.S.A.  (Sask.), 
instructor  in  field  husbandry;  J.  Y.  Bateman,  B.A.  (T.C.D.),  instructor 
in  classics;  Edith  Patrick,  B.A.  (Toronto),  instructor  in  household 
science;   F.  L.  Code,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  instructor  in  physics. 

Sessions  of  the  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  Firs^t 
and  Second  Class  certificates  opened  at  Regina  and  Saskatoon  the  first' 
■week  in  September.  The  sessions  will  be  divided  into  two  terms  of 
approximately  fifteen  and  eighteen  weeks  respectively.  Teachers  in 
training  who  attend  throughout  both  sessions  will,  upon  successfully 
completing  the  course,  be  granted  Second  and  First  Class  certificates 
according  to  the  academic  standing  held.  Those  who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  first  term  and  who  then  wish  to  engage  in  teaching  will  be 
granted  Third  Class  certificates  valid  for  three  years  and  will  be  per- 
mitted to  complete  their  standing  for  Second  or  First  Class  Teachers' 
certificates  by  entering  the  Normal  School  in  January  in  any  year  and 
taking  the  eighteen  weeks'  additional  training. 

A.  H.  Ball,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  announces  certain  changes 
in  the  matter  of  the  recognition  of  certificates  from  Great  Britain  that 
will  prove  of  considerable  interest  to  teachers  from  the  British  Isles 
seeking  standing  in  Saskatchewan.  The  Honourable  William  .  M. 
Martin,  Minister  of  Education,  has  approved  of  an  amendment  to  the 
regulations  by  which  teachers  from  the  British  Isles  who  have  taken  the 
two  years'  course  of  training  at  a  Training  College  as  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education  may  be  granted  second  class  certificates  and  such 
persons  may  be  granted  first  class  certificates  provided  their  work  in 
Saskatchewan  is  satisfactorily  reported  upon  by  an  inspector  of  schools. 
Hitherto  the  highest  certificate  obtainable  by  such  teachers  has  been 
the  permanent  second  class  certificate.  Now  as  the  result  of  successful 
experience  in  this  Province,  as  judged  by  inspectors  of  schools,  these 
teachers  may  be  granted  the  highest  class  of  certificate  valid  in  the 
Public  Schools. 


ART     TEACHERS 

Send   us  your   school  address  if  3'ou  wish  a 
free  sample  of  our  Special  School  Paint  Bex. 
State  whether  4  or  8  colours  are  desired. 
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"  Recti  cjiltus  pectora  roboranf 

Editorial   Notes 

Til     nth  During  the  past  eight  years  The  School  has  never 

,  been  late  in  issuing  from  the  press^once  late  in  eight 

years  would  be  a  fair  record  for  rn.ost  teachers  and  pupils! 
But  the  October  number  was  late  and  the  delay  caused  a  furore  among 
this  journal's  readers.  Some  thought  their  copies  had  gone  astray;  some 
concluded  that  their  subscriptions  had  lapsed;  others  prom.ptly  paid  up 
overdue  subscriptions.  Altogether,  there  was  an  exciting  time  in  the 
business  ofiFxe  for  a  week. 

The  trouble  was  this.  The  University  of  Toronto  Press  was  m.o\'ing 
from,  the  basem.ent  of  the  Library  Building  to  a  new  building  of  its  own. 
This  would  not  have  occasioned  any  delay,  had  it  not  been  that  the  new 
electrical  connections  provided  a  new  voltage  and  immediately  everj^ 
machine  that  could  possibly  stop  did  so — and  remained  in  that  condition 
until  armatures  could  be  re-wound  and  m.otors  repaired.  Some  of  the 
printing  of  The  School  was  sent  out  on  short  notice  to  other  presses  but, 
even  so,  the  lost  days  could  not  be  overtaken. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  what  the  boy  so  often  says  to  his  teacher,  "It 
was  not  my  fault;  and  it  will  never  happen  again". 

_  ^  This  year's  enrolment  in  correspondence  courses  for 

p  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  for  Middle  School  and 

Upper  School  certificates,  or  for  courses  in  comm.ercial 
subjects,  has  exceeded  all  expectations.  It  is  just  one  m.ore  proof — if 
proof  were  needed — that  the  teachers  of  Ontario  are  most  anxious  to 
improve  their  qualifications.  The  teachers  of  Ontario  are  being  shown 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  has  an  excellent  extra-mural  course  to 
offer  them,  that  the  facilities  for  doing  this  kind  of  work  are  of  the  best, 
and  that  every  possible  assistance  is  cheerfully  furnished  to  every 
student  and  to  every  enquirer. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  the  Provincial  University  of  Ontario; 
it  is  supported  by  public  funds  and  for  this  reason  it  owes  to  the  public 
a  duty  which  it  is  attempting  to  perform  to  the  utmost.  Through  its 
Department  of  Extension  it  is  offering  its  services  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Province — and  to  all   citizens.      Have  you   received   your  cop\-   of   the 
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announcement  which  explains  what  is  being  done  for  teachers.''     If  not, 
write  for  it. 

The  Ontario  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
post-graduate  courses  in  education  for  teachers  and  inspectors.  Every 
teacher  who  holds  a  B.A.  degree  should  enquire  regarding  these  courses. 
They  are  very  much  worth  while. 

.      ..  At  the  annual  m.eeting  of  the  National  Education 

«    ,      ...,  ^   .  Association  of  the  United  States  in  July,  a  revo- 

of  the  N.E.A.  ,     .  ,  .    ^,  •    ^-        r  ^l 

lutionary  change  in  the  organization  oi  the  associa- 
tion was  effected.  Hitherto,  business  has  been  conducted,  the  policy 
of  the  society  settled,  and  its  executive  elected, by  the  vote  of  the  active 
m.em.bers  who  were  present  in  person  at  the  annual  meetings.  As  these 
meetings  were  held  from,  year  to  year  in  different  centres  from.  Atlantic 
City  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  from  Toronto  to  San  Francisco,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  active  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  would 
tend  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of  the.  m.em.bers,  those, 
namely,  who  could  be  present  in  person  at  every  m.eeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, no  m.atter  where  it  was  held.  As  the  meetings  w^ere  necessarily  held 
in  large  cities,  an  undue  influence  was  given  to  the  local  vote. 

The  recent  re-organization  introduces  the  representative  element. 
, Hereafter,  state  and  local  teachers'  associations  are  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  National  Association,  send  representatives  to  the  annual 
m.eetings  and,  to  quote  the  revised  by-laws:  "the  election  of  officers 
and  transaction  of  business  at  the  annual  business  meeting  shall  be  by 
a  representative  assem.bly  com.posed  of  delegates  apportioned,  elected, 
and  governed  as  hereinafter  provided."  The  general  principle  of  appor- 
tionment of  representation  is  that  each  affiliated  state  association  is 
entitled  to  one  delegate  to  the  representative  assem.bly  for  each  one 
hundred  of  its  m.em.bers,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active 
m.embers  of  the  National  Education  Association,  up  to  five  hundred 
such  active  m.embers,  and  thereafter  one  for  each  five  hundred  or  major 
fraction  thereof.  Each  affiliated  Local  Association  shall  be  entitled 
similarly  to  elect  one  delegate  to  the  Representative  Assembly  for  each 
one  hundred  of  its  members.  State  superintendents  of  education  are 
ex-officio  delegates  to  the  assembly. 


A  teacher  who  was  firmly  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
of  the  world  is  as  essential  as  the  "rule  of  three"  had  been  explaining  to  her  young 
wards  some  of  the  history  connected  with  Rodin's  famous  statue,  "The  Thinker". 
She  then  asked  the  children  what  they  thought  he  was  thinking  about. 

"Oh,  I  know",  replied  one  little  girl.  "He's  lost  his  clothes,  and  he's  wondering 
where  he's  going  to  get  some  more". 


Ontario  Examinations  in  Art,  1920 

Lower  School  Examinations  for  Entrance  into  the  Normal 
Schools  and  Faculties  of  Education. 


S.  W.  PERRY,  B.A. 
Ontario  College  of  Education 

IN  art  education  the  general  purpose  is  to  de\"elop  culture,   in   the 
broadest  sense,  through  a  training  (a)  in  observation,  (b)  in  appreci- 

■  ation,  (c)  in  expression,  (d)  in  invention. 

The  accurate  observation  of  form  and  tone  and  colour  which  the 
study  of  art  demands  develops  the  visual  and  m.ental  processes  of 
sight  and  judgm.ent. 

The  critical  appreciation  of  the  works  of  great  artists  affects  the 
general  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  student  through  the  cultivation 
of  the  power  to  enjoy  and  the  desire  to  seek  the  truly  beautiful  in  his 
surroundings. 

The  expression  in  graphic  vocabulary,  by  pencil  or  by  brush,  of  what 
he  sees  and  thinks,  develops  his  manual  skill  and  provides  him.  with 
a  valuable  m.eans  of  m.aking  vivid  and  perm.anent  records  of  his  observa- 
tions in  m.any  lines  of  work  and  study. 

The  study  and  practice  of  design  not  only  leads  to  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  creations  of  great  designers,  but  also 
stimulates  the  imagination  and  the  creative  faculties  of  the  student 
himself.  He  is  called  upon,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  beauty,  to 
plan  the  construction  of  some  useful  article,  or  to  invent  som.e  decoration 
for  a  useful  purpose,  or  even  to  design  a  pictorial  composition  to  illus- 
trate some  event,  or  thought,  or  mood.  This  inventive  work  calls  forth 
the  highest  powers  of  the  artist,  but  in  an  elementary  way  can  be  done, 
and  is  being  done,  by  the  students  in  our  Public  and  High  Schools. 

The  syllabus  of  study  and  the  examinations  founded  upon  the 
various  courses  in  art  seek  to  stimulate  culture  along  these  four  lines; 
and  the  student  who  has  taken  a  creditable  mark  in  tiiese  examinations 
possesses  a  training  which  he  will  find  increasinglv  valuable  through 
life. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  given  permission  to  use  certain 
material  in  connection  with  these  notes.  The  reproductions  are  made 
from  the  drawings  of  candidates  at  this  examination. 
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The  first  question  was  a  test  of  the  candidates'  ability  to  see,  to 
estimate,  and  to  express  with  the  pencil,  the  form  and  tone  of  the  objects 
of  the  group  selected.  The  scheme  of  valuations  shows  in  detail  the 
importance  attached  by  the  examiners  to  the  various  parts  of  each 
answer.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  day  upon  which  the  examination 
in  art  was  held  was  dark  and  stormy  throughout  most  of  the  Province. 
Examiners  made  due  allowance  for  this  in  marking  for  light  and  shade 
and  shadow.  They  also  sought  to  avoid  injustice  to  candidates  writing 
in  rooms  where  there  were  cross  lights,  or  where  the  light  fell  upon  the 
group  from  an  awkward  direction,  or  when  the  objects  of  the  group 
bore  an  uninteresting  position  in  relation  to  the  candidate. 

An  examination  of  the  third  drawing  in  Plate  I  illustrates  an  error 
in  the  relations  of  light  and  shade  and  shadow.  How  can  the  shadow 
of  the  ball  fall  from  the  side  which  receives  direct  light? 

The  fourth  drawing  in  Plate  I  illustrates  a  prevalent  mistake  in 
perspective.  Books  can  never  appear  with  front  and  back  edges  hori- 
zontal and  the  receding  edges  of  the  sides  slanting  in  the  same  direction. 
If  two  sides  of  a  rectangular  form  appear  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
receding  edges  will  slant  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  meet  in  a  vanishing 
point  behind  the  horizontal  lines. 

Question  3  proved  to  be  a  valuable  memory  test  both  as  to  form  and 
colour. 

The  largest  number  of  excellent  drawings  was  received  in  answer  to 
question  2.  The  inventive  skill  of  many  of  the  candidates  proves  the 
presence  in  the  schools  of  efificient  teachers  and  clever  pupils.  In  many 
designs  of  a  "sugar  spoon"  appeared  the  symmetry  of  pleasing  lines  and 
dainty  ornament  well-placed.  The  book  cover  on  "aircraft"  brought 
out  the  largest  number  of  candidates  showing  a  power  of  originality  in 
design  and  lettering.  The  most  beautiful  designs  in  colour  decorations 
were  in  response  to  the  question  on  the  design  of  a  "Christmas  Card". 
(See  Plates  II  and  III). 

A  very  large  number  of  candidates  chose  question  4  which  was  about 
Millet's  Gleaners.  In  the  main  the  answers  were  not  very  complete. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  to  hurried  work;  in  some  instances,  through  lack  of 
time  to  give  the  picture  careful  examination  and  thought.  Nevertheless 
the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  the  examiners  that  this  very  valuable 
and  delightful  part  of  the  teaching  of  art  is  being  neglected  by  many. 
A  study  of  the  artistic  qualities  of  a  few  of  the  world's  masterpieces 
would  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  method  of  studying  and 
enjoying  others,  and  would  undoubtedly  aid  the  students  in  putting 
some  of  these  qualities  into  their  own  drawings. 


ONTARIO  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ART 
I.     THE  QUESTION  PAPER 
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Note  1. — A  separate  sheet  of  draw- 
ing paper  shall  be  used  for  each 
answer. 
Note  2. — The  size  and  the  placing 
of  the  drawings  will  be  considered 
in    the    valuation    of  the  answer 
papers. 
Note  3. — The  use  of  the  ruler  and 
of    other   mechanical  instruments 
is  permitted   only   in    answering 
question  2. 
{Three    questions    constitute   a  full 
paper.    Questions  i  and  2  are  obliga- 
tory;   a  choice  is  allowed  between 
3  and  4.) 

\.  A4ake  a  pencil  drawing, 
about  n'ne  inches  at  its  greatest 
dimension,  of  the  group  of  objects 
submitted.  The  drawing  must 
show  an  appreciation  of  propor- 
tion and  of  perspective,  and  must 
express  in  suitable  tones  (a)  the 
relative  values  of  the  objects  of 
the  group,  (b)  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  (c)  the  correct 
position  of  the  cast  shadows. 

Note. — Candidates    should   note 
carefully  the  lighting  of  the  group. 

2.  Design  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

(a)  A  silver  sugar  spoon  of 
pleasing  shape,  decorated  with  a 
dainty  conventional  ornament. 
The  design  shall  be  worked  out  in 
pencil.  The  spoon  shall  be  eight 
inches  long. 

(6)  A  coloured  book  cover,  si.\ 
inches  by  nine  inches,  lettered 
AIRCRAFT,  and  suitably  decor- 
ated with  a  drawing  of  an  aero- 
plane resting  on  the  ground  or  in 
flight.  The  design  shall  be  worked 
out  with  water-colours  in  a  pleas- 
ing harmony. 


I'l.Aik  1. 
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(c)    A  Christmas  card.     The  design  shall  be  worked  out  in  water-colours  on  a 
white  background,  within  a  space  five  inches  by  seven  inches,  and  shall  consist  of  the 
following  details  in  appropriate  size,  arrangement,  and  colours: — 
The  lettering— A  JOYOUS  YULETIDE. 
(ii)  A  group  of  chiming  bells. 
(iii)   Hoih'  lea\es  and  berries. 


nmn 


Plate   II. 


3.  Make  a  water-colour  sketch,  not  less  than  seven  inches  in  its  greatest  dimension, 
of  either  of  the  following: — 

(a)  An  elm  tree. 

(b)  A  small  bunch  of  three  or  four  bananas  on  a  coloured  fruit  plate. 


Plate  III. 

4.  Answer  in  pencil,  en  one  side  only  of  the  drawing  paper,  the  following  questions 
about  the  picture  on  page  166: 

(a)   Describe  the  composition  of  this  picture  with  reference  to — 
(i)  the  position  and  attitudes  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground; 
(ii)  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  figures  and  other  details  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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(b)  Give  a  descripticn  of  the  lighting  of  this  picture  so  as  to  tix  the  character 
of  the  day  and  the  time  of  day. 

(f)  In  what  striking  particulars  does  the  woman  to  the  left  of  the  picture 
differ  from  the  other  two?     What  does  this  difference  indicate? 

(d)   Describe  briefly  the  appeal  which  this  picture  makes  to  your  minJ. 


Plate  IV. 


II.     CONFIDENTIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PRESIDING  OFFICERS 


Re  Akt  for  the  Lower  School,  Model  Entrance,  Senior  High  School  Entr-\nce, 
AND  Senior  Public  School  Graduation  Examinations,  June,  1920 


1.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  drawing  paper  from  the  authorized  (No.  2)  Blank 
Drawing  Book. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  be  allowed  four  sheets  of  drawing  paper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination  period  and  additional  sheets  as  he  may  need  them. 

3.  Each  group  of  objects  supplied  shall  be  placed  on  supports  en  a  level  with  the 
tops  of  the  desks  or  tables  at  which  t"he  candidates  are  drawing.  One  group  of  objects 
to  every  six  or  eight  candidates  should  be  sufficient. 

4.  For  question  1,  each  group  shall  consist  of — 

(a)  An  Ontario  School  Geography,  upon  which  is  jjlaced — 

(b)  An  Ontario  School  History  of  Canada,  upon  which  is  placed — 

(c)  A  water-colour  box. 
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(d)  A  school-book  strap,  buckled  about  the  two  books  and  the  water-colour  box. 

(e)  A  baseball  lying  to  the  right  of  the  books. 

The  group  shall  be  arranged  as 

in  the  following  diagram. 

5.  The  presiding  officer  shall 
fake  great  care  to  see  that  the  light 
is  admitted  so  far  as  possible  from 
the  left  or  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  and  excluded  from  all  other 
directions. 
This  sheet  must  not  be  shown  to 
the  candidates. 


Books  and  Ball. 


Plate  V. 

SCHEME  OF  VALUATIONS 


Pencil  Drawing  Books,  Strap  and  Ball 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing  (1  -f-l) 2 

(2)  Form— Proportion  (4-f 2) 6 

Perspective  consistent  eye-level 2 

Convergence 4 

Foreshortening 4.  .  .    10.  .  .    16 

■  (3)  Tone  (values,  light  and  shade),  (5+5) 10 

and  cast  shadows 2 12 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 
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2.  (a)  Design  in  pencil — Sugar  Spoon 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Form  (balance,  rhythm,  harmony)  (5+5+4) 14 

(3)  Ornament  (balance,  rhythm,  harmony)  (5+5+4) 14 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

2.   (h)   Design  in  water  colours — Book  Cover 34 

(1)  Size ^ 2 

(2)  Design  (composition,  lettering,  ornament)  (4+8+8) 20 

(3)  Colour  treatment  (harmony  and  tone) 8 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

2.  (c)  Design  in  water  colours — Christmas  card 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Design  (composition,  lettering,  ornament)  (4+8+8) 20 

(3)  Colour  treatment  (harmony  and  tone) 8 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

3.  (a)  Sketch  in  water  colours — Elm  Tree 32 

(1)  Size  and  placing  (1  +  1) 2 

(2)  Form — Elm  tree  character 6 

Elm  tree  proportions 6 

Elm  tree  perspective 6.  .  .  18 

(3)  Colour  treatment  (harmony  and  tone) 8 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

3.  (b)  Sketch  in  water  colours — Bunch  of  bananas  on  fruit  plate 32 

(1)  Size  and  placing  (1  +  1) 2 

(2)  Form  (including  proportion  and  perspective)  bananas 8 

plate 8.  .  .    16 

(3)  Colour  treatment  (harmony  and  tone) 10 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

4.  Picture  Study 32 

(a)  Composition — • 

(i)   Position  and  attitude  of  figures  in  the  foreground 8 

(ii)   Choice  and  disposition  of  figures  in  the  background.  .     8.  .  .  16 

(b)  Lighting 6 

(c)  Artistic  comparison  of  women  in  the  foreground 6 

(d)  Appeal  of  the  picture .  .  . 2 

IV.  ANSWERS    SUGGESTED    TO    THE    QUESTIONS    ON    THE 
PICTURE,  "THE  GLEANERS." 

The  group  of  peasant  women  in  the  foreground  forms  the  centre  of 
interest.  The  individuals  of  the  group  are  below  the  eye-level  which  is 
so  high  that  two-thirds  of  the  space  of  the  picture  is  below  it,  thus 
placing  them  in  a  lowly  position  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 

The  lowliness  of  their  position  is  further  emphasized  by  their  stooping 
attitudes.    The  independent  poise  of  each  gleaner,  one  reaching  after,  a 
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second  grasping,  and  a  third  lifting  an  ear  of  grain  produce  a  rhythmic 
movement  of  hand,  of  head,  of  body,  and  suggest  the  complete  cycle  of 
action  of  a  single  gleaner. 


The  details  of  the  background  bear  an  Intimate  relationship  to  the 
centre  of  interest  in  the  foreground.  The  grain  stack  in  the  centre 
distance  forms  with  the  outer  lines  of  the  women  to  the  right  and  the 
left  a  conical  shape  which  leads  the  eye  upwards  through  the  details 
of  the  picture  and  in  this  way  unifies  it.     The  stacks  in  the  upper  left- 
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hand  corner,  by  a  repetition  of  conical  shapes  and  by  a  reversed  arrange- 
ment of  masses,  give  balance  to  the  picture.  The  background  and  fore- 
ground afford  some  notable  contrasts.  The  joyous  groups  of  harvesters 
are  set  off  against,  the  stolid  isolation  of  the  gleaners;  the  abundance  of 
sheaves  and  massive  stack  against  the  scarcity  of  the  little  bundles  of 
gleanings. 

The  position  of  the  cast  shadows  almost  under  the  parts  of  the  figures 
casting  them,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
garments  of  the  gleaners  and  from  the  stubble  of  the  fields,  tells  us  that 
the  day  is  bright  and  warm  and  that  it  is  nearly  noon. 

In  the  different  attitudes  of  the  three  gleaners  we  have  peasant 
types  of  graceful  youth,  sturdy  middle  life,  and  stiff  old  age.  The 
woman  to  the  left,  sure  of  her  balance,  holds  her  receiving  hand  in  an 
easy  position  on  her  back.  To  it  she  can  lightly  swing  her  right  hand  to 
deposit  successive  ears  of  grain.  The  other  women  preserve  their 
balance  by  bracing  the  left  hand  upon  the  knee.  To  ease  the  strain  of 
stooping  the  older  woman  to  the  right  raises  herself  to  a  more  erect 
position  as  she  deposits  her  gleanings  in  her  left  hand.  The  more  slender 
frame  of  the  woman  to  the  left  shows  more  pleasing  lines,  particularly 
in  the  curve  of  the  back  continued  into  the  curve  of  the  right  arm  to  a 
more  graceful  wrist  and  hand  than  are  seen  in  either  of  the  other  women. 
The  enclosing  lines  of  the  woman  in  the  centre  are  almost  straight  and 
in  their  union  suggest  a  square.  The  woman  to  the  left  is  more  careful 
of  her  personal  appearance,  wearing  no  apron,  and  protecting  her  neck 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  kerchief. 

The  picture  arouses  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  peasant  women 
who  industriously  toil  under  a  hot  sky  for  the  pitifully  scant  gleanings  of 
the  harvested  grain  field. 


Nature  Study  for  November 

A.  J.  MADILL,  B.A. 

Normal  School,  Peterborough. 


The 

Cotton-tail 

Rabbit 


The  cotton-tail  rabbit,  or  wood  hare,  is  widely  known, 
being  one  of  our  most  comm.on  wild  animals.  It  is 
found  in  the  woods,  in  the  open  clearings,  in  grain  fields 
and  occasionally  around  orchards  and  dwellings.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  "wild  rabbit"  or  varying  hare  of  our 
northern  woods,  which  is  a  larger  animal  and  changes  its  colour  in  the 
winter. 
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Cotton-tails  are  gray,  or  brownish  gray,  on  the  back,  lighter  on  the 
sides,  nearly  white  below,  with  brown  band  on  the  breast,  and  pure 
white  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  short,  stumpy  tail. 

The  long  ears  are  very  useful. 
1  hey  lie  back  when  the  rabbit  is 
resting,  but  when  it  is  aroused,  one  or 
both  ears  may  be  fjuickly  directed 
forwards  or  backwards  in  order  to 
discover  accurately  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  disturbing  sound. 
Smell  and  touch  ar^  well  developed. 
When  attempting  to  smell,  the  head 
may  be  raised  and  lowered,  while 
the  nose  quivers  in. a  peculiar  manner. 
The  whiskers  aid  in  feeling,  and  in 
greeting  another  friendly  bunny. 

The  divided  lip,  "hare-lip",  per- 
mits the  rabbit  to  use  its  upper  in- 
cisors (of  which  there  are  two  large 
and  two  small),  more  readily,  as  well 
as  to  pass  the  grass  or  clover  in  to 
the  mouth,  while  the  jaws,  with  their 
sideways  movement,  chew  it.  Young 
twigs,  bark  of  trees,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
carrots,  and  turnips  are  included  in  its  bill  of  fare. 

The  cotton-tail  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits.  During  the  day  it  remains 
in  its  "form",  a  nest  in  the  tall  grass  or  bushes,  or  under  the  brush  pile, 
or  in  a  deserted  woodchuck's  hole.  About  sunset  it  comes  out  to  feed. 
Brier  patches  and  areas  around  pine  and  birch  trees  are  its  favourite 
resorts.    In  the  grass  many  paths  are  made  which  it  usually  follows. 


The  Wood  Hare  or  Cottontail  Rabbit. 

From  Morang's  Modern  Nature  Study  by  Silcox 

and  Stevenson. 


Rabbit  Tracks. 


^ 


The  young,  three  to  five  in  a  litter,  are  born  about  May  and  July 
and  develop  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  they  can 
run  well.  However,  enemies  are  many.  The  most  dangerous  are  weasels 
minks,  skunks,  wild  cats,  wolves,  foxes,  hawks,  owls,  and  man.  The 
cotton-tail  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  stamping  or  "thumping"  when  angry 
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or  excited.  It  occasionally  bites,  and  kicks  savagely  with  its  hind  feet 
but  depends  for  escape  from  its  enemies  chiefly  upon  its  colour  and  its 
speed  in  flight. 

When  sitting  quietly,  "freezing",  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
stone  and  so  be  passed  unnoticed.  When  pursued  it  relies  upon  its  long, 
strong  hind  legs  to  carry  it  from  danger.  Although  not  always  given 
credit  for  it,  yet  on  occasions  it  shows  considerable  intelligence  in  the 
way  it  attempts  to  escape  its  enemies,  now  by  doubling  back,  again  by 
jumping  sideways  from  the  track,  in  order  to  throw  the  pursuing  dog 
or  other  enemy  off  the  trail.  Sometimes,  however,  it  exhibits  not  a  little 
stupidity  as  when  it  runs  in  a  circle  when  seeking  to  escape.  Hunters 
have  sometimes  been  successful  in  shooting  it  by  simply  giving  a  sharp 
whistle  causing  the  rabbit  to  stop  quickly  and  sit  up  long  enough  to  give 
the  hunter  a  chance  to  shoot. 

The  rabbit  frequently  causes  some  damage  to  young  trees  in  the 
orchard  by  girdling  them..     It  moreover  eats  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Its  fur  is  soft,  but,  as  its  pelt  is  easily  torn,  it  is  of  little  value.  That 
of  the  Australian  rabbit  is  the  kind  most  extensively  used  in  this  country. 

In  spite  of  the  huntsm.an's  gun  and  its  many  enemies,  the  cotton-tail 
continues  to  thrive  and  multiply. 

■kT  ^    ^     J.-L.  If  the  cotton-tail  is  not  common  in  the  district,  the 

Note  to  the  ,         ,  ,      ,  .,,..,,  . 

_        ,  northern  hare  or  the  dom.estic  rabbit  will  answer  tor 

^TediCiier 

this  study.     The  northern  or  varying  hare,  as  already 

stated,  is  a  larger  animal  which  turns  white  during  the  winter.    The  tame 

rabbit  is  likely  to  be  a  true  rabbit,  i.e.,  one  like  the  English  variety, 

which  in  its  wild  state  lives  in  burrows  dug  with  its  own  feet,  instead 

of  in  a  "form"  or  nest.     They  feed  by  day  rather  than  by  night.     If  a 

live  rabbit  is  obtainable  for -class-room  study  the  pupils  will  be  interested 

in  watching  its  movements,  its  methods  of  eating  cabbage  or  other  food, 

and  in  noticing  its  ears,  nose,  whiskers,  lips,  teeth  and  legs. 

After  a  snowfall,  have  the  pupils  observe  its  tracks  and  determine 

which  way  the  rabbit  is  going  when  it  makes  them.    The  rabbit  walks, 

hops,  and  jumps.    When  jum.ping  it  places  its  front  feet  down  first,  then 

throws  its   hind  ones  around  and  in  front  of   them  thus   making  the 

larger  tracks  of  the  fur-covered  hind  legs  in  front. 

-,,  The  muskrat  is  of  special  interest  at  this  time  of 

--     ,  year.     Many  people  are  noting  his  activities  and  pro- 

phesying the  severity  of  the  winter  by  the  size  of  his 
winter  home.  It  might  be  interesting  for  the  pupil  to  try  to  determine 
whether  one  can  rely  upon  such  evidences. 

The  muskrat  lives  along  streams,  in  swamps,  and  around  old  mill- 
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ponds.  Jlis  life  corresponds  som.ewhat  to  that  of  the  beaver.  He  does 
not,  however,  build  his  own  dams.  While  the  beaver  is  wild  and  re- 
tiring, retreating  before  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  muskrat,  though 
shy,  prefers  close  proximity  to  the 
habitation  of  man. 

The  muskrat  is  a  heavy,  thick-set 
animal  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat. 
It  looks  somewhat  like  an  immense 
field  mouse,  with  round  head,  short 
neck,  small  ears,  bright  eyes,  long 
whiskers  and  slightly  flattened  tail. 
The  latter  acts  as  a  propeller  and 
rudder  when  the  muskrat  is  swim- 
ming and  as  a  prop  when  he  is  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  legs.  His  front  feet  have  sharp  claws  and  are  suited  for 
digging  while  his  hind  ones  are  webbed  and  are  better  adapted  for 
swimming. 

He  is  dark  brown  above,  lighter  underneath,  with  light  chin  upon 
which  is  a  dark  spot.  Like  the  rabbit  and  other  rodents  he  has  well 
developed  incisors  by  means  of  which  he  bites  off  and  eats  the  roots  of 


Muskrat 
From  Morang's  Modern  Nature  Study. 


BANK 


A  Muskrat's  Summer  Home. 
From  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

water  plants  and  other  vegetable  matter.  He  is  fond  of  sweet  flag  and 
lily  roots  and,  although  not  usually  a  flesh  eater,  shows  a  partiality  for 
fresh  water  clams.  He  washes  his  food  well.  It  is  an  interesting  sight 
to  see  him  raise  and  lower  roots  in  the  water  and  wash  them  carefully 
with  his  paws. 

During  the  summer  his  home  is  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel,  in  the  bank 
of  a  stream.  He  enters  it  by  means  of  a  hole  under  the  water;  another 
small  hole  or  two  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  the  bank  for  ventilation. 
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In  this  summer  home  are  born  the  young,  three  to  six  at  a  time.  The 
first  litter  m.ay  come  in  May,  the  next  in  July,  and  sometimes  a  third 
in  September. 

In  the  autumn  the  muskrats  gather  swamp  grass,  reeds  and  rushes, 
plaster  them,  together  with  mud,  and  build  in  the  shallow  water  their 
dome-shaped,  winter  homes.  These  are  two  feet  or  more  in  height  and 
resem.ble  piles  of  old  grass.  The  entrance  is  under  water  but  the  living 
room,  is  above  it,  being  lined  with  dry  moss,  grass,  and  weeds.  In  this 
home  from  two  to  four  may  dwell  securely  during  the  cold  winter  days 
and  know  nothing  of  the  sleet,  snowstorms,  or  strong  winds  without. 


Winter  Lodge  of  Muskrat. 
From  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

Since  muskrats  are  sociable  creatures,  occasionally  this  structure  is  an 
elaborate  affair  containing  several  apartments,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  muskrats  may  spend  the  winter.  When  hungry  they  go  down  under 
the  ice  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  the  lily  or  other  water  plants.  As 
their  fur  is  thick,  being  lined  with  a  woolly  underfur,the  water  does  not 
penetrate  to  the  skin,  and  so  tliey  are  able  to  keep  dry  and  warm. 

The  muskrat  is  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  off  a  "m.usky" 
odour  from  two  glands  on  the  lower  portion  of  its  body.  This  odour 
does  not  drive  away  its  enemies,  of  which  there  are  many.  The  flesh 
is  relished  by  minks,  otters,  weasels,  foxes,  dogs,  hawks,  and  owls.  If 
an  enemy  is  seen  approaching,  the  muskrat  strikes  the  water  sharpl>- 
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with  his  scaly  tail  and  disappears  under  the  water.  Others  in  the  vicinity 
take  up  the  signal  and  follow  his  example. 

In  the  spring  when  the  ice  is  breaking  up  and  the  water  is  rising  in 
the  streams,  m.any  of  the  m.uskrats  are  driven  from  their  homes  and 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

In  spite  of  being  so  prolific,  in  some  districts  they  are  becoming  scarce. 
We  should  not  like  to  see  them  disappear.  Except  for  burrowing  in  the 
banks  of  streams  and  ponds  they  do  but  little  harm.  On  the  other  hand 
their  fur  is  valuable,  and  of  late  has  been  becoming  more  so.  In  1914 
the  raw  fur  was  worth  about  fifty  cents;  it  is  now  worth  about  four 
dollars  and  a  half. 

When  manufactured  the  furs  are  put  upon  the  market,  not  only  as 
muskrat,  but  blended  into  imitations  of  beaver,  mink  and  otter.  When 
plucked  and  dyed,  the  fur  is  sold  as  mole  and  as  Hudson  seal.  It  is  very 
durable. 

Note  to  the  In  most  sections  it  may  be  difficult  to  secure  a  live 

Teacher  muskrat  for  study.    In  some  districts,  boys  may  be  able 

to  attract  one  into  a  box-trap  by  means  of  apples, 
parsnips  or  carrots  and  thus  catch  it  unhurt,  or  trappers  may  be  able 
to  lend  a  specim.en  or  skin  for  study.  Some  manufactured  articles  of  its 
fur  m.ay  also  be  obtained.  In  many  localities,  however,  the  children  will 
be  able  to  see  the  dome-like  homes  and  to  report  on  the  activities  and 
other  things  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  muskrat. 

Before  teaching  the  lesson  have  the  pupils  make  all  the  observations 
they  can  on  the  anim.al,  its  colour,  size,  shape;  its  activities,  swimming, 
gathering  food,  fleeing  from  dangers;  its  home,  where  it  is,  when  built, 
of  what  material,  how  large.  During  the  lesson  the  pupils  will  be  glad 
to  contribute  the  results  of  their  observations. 

In  places,  where  neither  the  rabbit  nor  the  muskrat  can  be  found, 
the  squirrel  might  be  a  suitable  and  interesting  animal  for  study. 


Greater  Ontario 

{Continued  from  last  issue) 

New  Liskeard,  beautifully  situated,  like  Haileybury,  on  the  sloping 
shore  of  Lake  Temiskaming,  is  a  thriving  town  of  about  2,500  inhabi- 
tants. (Estimates  of  population  differ  in  Northern  Ontario  just  as  they 
do  in  Southern  Ontario,  and  this  figure  may  be  too  low).  New  Liskeard 
is  not  a  mining  town  as  is  Cobalt  but  is  nourished  by  the  agricultural 
district  around  it.     This  district  was  a  revelation  to  most  of  the  party 
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of  tourists.  Travelling  by  motor  car  along  the  farm -bordered  roads  the 
visitor  may  close  his  eyes  to  the  buildings,  and  looking  over  the  fields, 
imagine  himself  in  one  of  the  rich  counties  of  Southern  Ontario.  The 
land  seems  to  be  a  rich  loam  which  produces  good  crops.  Not  long  since, 
fire  swept  through  this  district  and  there  has  not  been  time  to  build 
substantial  dwellings,  though,  indeed,  there  are  some  really  good  houses 


Above — Hudson  Consolidated  School. 
Below — Glengarry  Stock  Farm,  near  New  Liskeard. 

and  some  fine  "banked"  barns  of  the  standard  type.  Some  call  this 
"the  little  clay  belt";  others  say  that  there  is  nothing  little  al)out  it, 
that  it  contains  about  thirty  million  acres.  In  any  case,  the  land  is 
good  and  this  part  of  the  country  seems  to  have  the  very  best  of  agri- 
cultural prospects.  In  New  Liskeard  there  is  an  ice  cream  factory,  a 
Carnegie   Library   of   the   usual    type,   many   very   fine   shops,   several 
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1.  Cobalt  Lake.  2.  FRtDM  the  Railway  Station  at  Cobalt. 

3.  Part  of  a  Street  in  Cobalt. 
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churches  and  some  beautiful  dwellings.  Near  the  town  is  an  Ontario 
Government  creamery.  At  the  farm  gates  everyw^here  are  the  familiar 
rural  route  mail  boxes.  Across  the  lake  can  be  seen  a  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

A  few  miles  out  from  New  Liskeard  is  a  consolidated  school,  the  first 
to  be  established  in  Ontario  if  we  except  the  one  near  Guelph  which  is, 
of  course,  scarcely  a  typical  consolidation,  having  been  founded  by  the 
generosity  of  a  philanthropist.  This  is  the  Hudson  Consolidated  School, 
a  neat  building  of  two  rooms  W'ith  furnaces  and  playrooms  in  the  base- 
ment, cloak  rooms  and  teacher's  room,  everything  new-,  everything 
attractively  finished,  everything  clean.  There  is  an  ample  playground 
in  the  front  and  a  spacious  yard  in  the  rear.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Archie 
Hetherington,  and  the  Assistant,  Miss  Wilson,  both  of  last  year's  class 
in  North  Bay  Normal  School,  receive,  according  to  the  Inspector's  best 
recollection,  salaries  of  $1,200  and  $900  respectively.  To  this  school 
the  pupils  are  brought  in  three  vans  which  travel  three  distinct  routes, 
one  of  seven  miles,  one  of  two  miles,  and  one  of  six  miles  in  length.  The 
school  is  in  the  open  country  and  the  attendance  (so  the  caretaker  said) 
is  about  76.  In  one  remote  corner  of  Hudson  township,  inaccessible  to 
vans  because  of  an  intervening  lake,  live  three  children  of  school  age. 
These  are  brought  to  the  school  by  their  parents  on  Monday  morning, 
they  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  house  near  the  school  at  the  expense  of 
the  school  board, and  their  parents  take  them  home  again  Friday  evening. 

The  Hudson  School  was  examined  in  every  detail  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  the  party,  or  rather  one-half  of  the  party  (the  others  were 
at  Cobalt),  moved  on  in  seventeen  automobiles  to  the  Glengarry  Stock 
Farm.  Here  were  to  be  seen  a  herd  of  the  finest  of  Holsteins  and  the 
farm  seemed  to  be  in  every  respect  the  equal  of  most  farms  in  Old  Ontario. 
Onward  went  the  teachers,  hungry  now,  to  Haileybury  for  luncheon. 
This  over,  the  two  halves  of  the  party,  united  again,  w^ent  on  board 
the  steamer  for  an  afternoon's  trip  on  Lake  Temiskaming. 

Haileybury  is  a  residential  town — the  houses  and  the  lawns  give 
the  impression  of  stability  and  of  "settledness".  Here  is  the  cathedral, 
and  the  usual  number  of  churches,  parks  and  gardens. 

To  Haileybury's  market  come  the  farmers  from  Quebec,  across  ihe 
lake.  From  this  port  two  passenger  steamers  ply  to  Temiskaming 
whence  one  may  go  by  rail  to  Mattawa  and  on  to  Ottawa  and  Montreal. 
The  afternoon's  sail  was  delightful,  the  scenery  of  the  best.  Haileybury, 
it  seems,  was  originally  a  Hudson  Bay  Post,  called  Matabanic,  "a 
meeting  place",  and  was  re-named  after  Haileybury  College  in  b^ngland. 
Its  supply  of  power  comes  from  the  Montreal  River,  south  of  Latchford; 
its  water  supply  comes  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hills.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Temiskaming  District. 
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During  the  steamer  trip  the  writer  talked  with  Inspector  J.  A. 
Bannister,  formerly  Principal  of  Chesley  High  School,  and  with  Inspector 
W.  A.  Wilson,  until  a  year  ago  Principal  of  Haileybury  High  School. 
Each  of  these  inspectors  covers  an  immense  territory,  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length  and  in  breadth — in  a  southern  county  inspectorate  they  would 
be  "cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined" — ^and  each  of  them  seeks  to  impress 
on  the  visitor  the  fact  that  the  North  Country  does  not  want  inferior 
teachers  but  rather  the  very  best  in  training  and  in  experience.  The 
north  wants  first  class  teachers,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  certificate,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  them  well.  Trustees  in  the  north,  these  inspectors  affirm, 
are  not  at  all  niggardly  in  the  matter  of  salaries  or  equipment.  They 
readily  pay  for  the  best  and  they  must  have  the  best;  they  think  in 
large  figures  and  they  demand  adequate  service.  At  Iroquois  Falls  the 
principal  is  paid  a  salary  of  $3,000;  at  Kirkland  Lake,  $2,500  and  free 
rooms;  at  Timmins,  $2,400  and  a  free  house.  "No  cheap  teachers  for 
the  North"  is  the  slogan.  W.  j.  D. 

{To  he  continued) 


Recent  Appointments 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  school  year  Toronto  adds  one  more  to 
the  number  of  its  secondary  schools.    The  new  school,  an  over- 
flow from  several  Collegiate  Institutes,  will  for  the  present 
find  rooms  in  the  Jesse  Ketchum  Public  School.     It  will  be  known  as 

the  Davenport  High  School. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  head  of  the 
mathematical  department  of 
the  Malvern  Avenue  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  been  appointed 
Principal.  The  staff  will  con- 
sist of  Mr.  J.  D.  Morrow,  B.A., 
of  the  Humberside  C.I.,  mathe- 
matics; Mr.  E.  J.  Halbert, 
B.A.,  Jarvis  St.  C.I.,  science; 
Miss  Florence  B.  Ketcheson, 
B.A.,  Oakwood  C.I.,  moderns 
and  history;  Mr.  Walter  J, 
Lamb,  M.A.,  Harbord  St.  C.I., 
mathematics;  Mr.  John  I. 
Hutchinson,  M.A.,  Parkdale 
C.I.,  English  and  history. 
cahiai.n  I.  H.  Wood,  B.A.  Principal     Wood     received 
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his  early  training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Port  Hope  of  which  his  father 
was  principal.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  had  won  honour  matricu- 
lation into  the  University  of  Toronto  with  a  scholarship.  He  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1910  with  honours  in  mathematics  and  physics.  With 
the  exception  of  a  year  or  two  in  business  and  in  the  civil  service,  Mr. 
Wood  was  then  engaged  in  teaching  until  1914. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  Principal  Wood,  who  had  had  experience  in 
militia  work  dating  back  to  his  undergraduate  days,  and  was  a  cadet 
instructor,  rejoined  the  militia  and  in  1915  went  overseas  as  a  lieutenant. 
Distinguished  success  in  the  military  school  in  England  led  to  the  offer 
of  an  instructional  position  in  Canada,  but  this  he  declined  in  order  to 
see  active  service  in  France.  He  was  attached  in  the  4th  C.M.R.  In 
June  1916,  at  the  battle  of  Zfllebeke  he  was  taken  prisoner  of  war,  and 
was  for  two  years  in  various  officers'  prison  camps  in  Germany.  After 
an  internment  of  seven  months  in  Holland,  he  was  returned  to  England 
and,  in  1918  to  Canada,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Principal  Wood's  teaching  experience  has  included  many  types  of 
work.  A  month's  experience  in  a  Public  School,  a  year  in  Ridley  College, 
and  four  years  in  the  Toronto  Technical  School  preceded  his  appoint- 
ment as  head  of  the  mathematical  department  of  the  Malvern  Ave. 
Collegiate  Institute  in  1909.  His  extra-scholastic  activities  also  have 
been  many  and  varied.  He  played  in  his  undergraduate  days  on  a 
Varsity  Rugby  Team  and  w^as  captain  of  the  Gymnasium  Team  and 
an  athletic  director  of  the  University.  While  attending  Normal  College 
in  Hamilton,  he  played  on  the  senior  championship  team,  of  the  Hamilton 
Tigers.  His  summers  were  spent  often  in  New  Ontario,  canoeing, 
prospecting,  fire-ranging,  and  at 
one  time  assistant  in  charge  of  a 
summer  camp  for  boys. 

Few  teachers  can  point  to  so 
rich  and  varied  an  experience  as 
that  which  has  fitted  Principal 
W'ood  so  well  for  the  important 
position  he  now  occupies. 

W.E.M. 


In  May,  1920,  Jam.es  \\  Scan- 
Ian,  B.A.,  was  appointed  Inspec- 
tor of  the  English-French  Schools 
in  Division  II  B  in  succession  to 
the  late  Inspector  Swift.  Mr. 
Scanlan  is  a  young  m.an  who  has 
worked  his  own  way  up  the 
educational   ladder.       Born    near 
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Walkerton,  Ontario,  he  attended  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in 
that  town  and  vicinity.  For  his  secondary  education  he  went  to  De  La 
Salle  College  in  Montreal  and  then,  during  the  years  1906  to  1909,  he 
taught  every  grade  from  primary  to  matriculation  in  St.  Patrick's 
School,  Montreal. 

From  1909  until  1914  he  was  on  the  staff  of  De  La  Salle  Institute, 
Toronto,  teaching  comm.ercial  work  and  m.athematics,  and  at  the  same 
time  studying  for  his  Upper  School  certificate.  In  1914-15  he  attended 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  and  then  was  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute.  Between  1915  and  1920 
Mr.  Scanlan  took  his  degree  from.  Queen's  University  by  extra-mural 
study  and  sum.m.er  sessions.     He  is  a  specialist  in  physical  culture. 

Inspector  Scanlan  has  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  an  excellent 
background  of  training  and  experience.  The  industry  and  energy  which 
he  has  displayed  in  securing  his  own  education  should,  when  put  into 
his  new  work,  assure  unqualified  success.  w.  j.  d. 


Here  and  There 

MARY  W.  CASTLE 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Hygiene. 

I.  Clothing:  The  weather  is  now  becoming  colder,  and  the  problem 
of  clothing  for  the  winter  may  be  studied.  Teach  the  children  to  remove 
coats  and  sweaters  in  the  warm  schoolrocm.  Besides  being  too  warmly 
clad,  it  is  difhcult  for  them  to  write  or  do  other  hand-work  when  their 
arms  are  bundled  up  with  heavy  sleeves.  Discuss  the  advisability  of 
wearing  woollen  clothing  in  winter,  while  cotton  is  worn  in  summer. 
The  use  of  silk  may  be  taught  and  the  children  trained  to  recognize  these 
textiles  through  handling  them.  Sense  games  may  be  introduced  and 
fineness  of  touch  developed. 

Have  elem.entary  discussions  on  the  use  and  origin  of  cotton,  wool 
and  silk. 

Dress  a  doll  suitably  for  winter  (celluloid).  The  doll  should  be 
dressed  simply  and  neatly  as  little  folks  should  be  dressed,  allowing  the 
children  to  bung  scraps  to  make  up  the  wardrobe.  Dolly  may  be  bathed 
and  put  to  bed  properly.  Make  the  bed  and  bed-clothes,  and  teach  the 
names.  Have  the  bed  aired  and  made  daily,  and  impress  the  fact  that 
the  clothes  should  be  clean  and  light  in  weight. 
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n.  Health  Talks:  Teach  a  few  simple  rules  to  help  the  children  to 
resist  colds,  now  that  more  hours  are  spent  indoors.  The  use  and  need 
of  the  handkerchief  may  here  be  taught.  The  children  will  enjoy  a 
handkerchief  drill  with  the  following  rhyme,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Mulberry  Bush". 

This  is  the  way  we  catch  our  sneeze, 
Catch  our  sneeze,  catch  our  sneeze, 
This  is  the  way  we  catch  our  sneeze, 
When  it  is  necessary. 

A  tissue-paper  handkerchief  is  given  to  each  child  to  use  when  "catching 
his  sneeze".    Other  words  may  be  substituted  as  desired. 

HI.  Cleanliness  and  Tidiness:  This  includes  care  of  work-books  and 
readers.  A  little  parade — when  it  is  unexpected^ — is  interesting  now  and 
then,  to  impress  the  importance  of  cleanliness.  All  tidy  children  should 
be  noted  particularly,  and  the  neatest  row  honoured  in  some  fashion, 
e.g.,  a  small  Union  Jack  placed  on  the  front  desk  of  that  particular  row. 

Correct  sitting^and  standing  may  come  under  this  heading  though, 
indeed,  we  should  always  be  on  the  watch  to  see  that  our  children  are 
forming  good  habits.  A  suggestion  tactfully  given  is  very  often  sufficient, 
after  the  children  have  been  taught  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
correct  position.  "How  well  Ruth  sits!"  may  be  enough  to  remind  the 
ones  at  fault  of  their  careless  position,  and  the  harmonious  atmosphere 
of  the  room  will  not  be  destroyed. 

Drills  to  show  how  we  brush  our  hair,  clean  our  teeth  and  blacken 
our  shoes  are  good  fun  when  accompanied  by  singing.  They  provide 
relaxation,  too,  and  serve  as  a  reminder  while  taking  only  a  few  minutes 
between  busy  periods. 

IV.  Food:  Give  talks  now  and  then  on  proper  food  for  children,  informal, 
of  course.  Make  the  talks  constructive:  keep  the  names  of  good  food 
and  the  effects  of  good  food  well  before  the  children.  Think  up  plans  to 
make  milk,  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  apples,  etc.,  "popular"  foods. 
Trace  a  breakfast  of  porridge,  milk,  eggs,  toast,  etc.,  back  to  the  farm. 
The  children  will  get  sortie  idea  of  the  inter-relation  of  country  and  city 
life  in  this  way. 

V.  Fresh  Air:  Have  children  notice  that  the  school-room  is  opened 
to  admit  fresh  air.  Let  them  tell  why  the  windows  are  opened  at  the 
top — high  above  their  heads.  Impress  the  fact  that  we  need  fresh  air 
at  night  too,  and  consequently  should  have  the  bed-room  window 
opened . 

It  is  good  for  children  to  play  out  doors,  if  properly  clad,  even  if  the 
air  is  cold  or  the  wind  boisterous. 

Stories  are  of  help.  The  story  of  "  Pauline  and  the  Cold,  North  Wind  " 
was  told  to  a  primary  class  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter.     It  was  much 
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enjoyed,  and  the  effect  was  splendid.  Pauline  was  a  little  girl  who  liked 
to  play  out-doors  only  in  the  warm  weather.  When  cold  weather  came 
she  used  to  stay  indoors  and  read,  until  she  became  very  pale,  and  her 
mother  was  worried  for  fear  she  was  ill.  She  spoke  of  calling  the  doctor, 
but  Pauline's  grandfather  prescribed  "a  dose  of  the  cold,  north  wind" 
instead  of  medicine  from  a  spoon.  Accordingly  the  little  girl  had  to 
"take  her  medicine"  by  wrapping  up  and  going  for  a  run  out-doors.  She 
had  great  fun  in  battling  with  the  wind,  though  she  found  him  a  rough 
play-fellow  when  he  tried  to  blow  off  her  cap  on  meeting  her  at  the 
corner  of  the  house.  However,  she  took  her  dose  faithfully  and  rosy 
cheeks  resulted.     . 

\'I.  ''Safety''  Talks:  Teach  the  children  the  danger  of  playing  on 
the  road,  and  of  stealing  rides  on  waggons  and  sleighs,  and,  if  the  school 
is  in  the  city,  the  need  of  care  in  crossing  car-tracks.  The  danger  of 
touching  loose  wires  on  the  street,  playing  with  matches  and  with  bon- 
fires must  be  impressed.  All  teachers  are  asked  to  bring  home  the  lesson 
of  fire-prevention  and  it  may  be  begun  in  the  primary  room.  Teach  the 
children  of  the  danger  of  fire.  Help  them  to  realize  the  tremendous  loss 
(both  of  life  and  property)  from  fire. 


Music  in  a   Primary  Room 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 

Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

THE  value  of  music  in  the  school  has  been  demonstrated  so  often 
that  it  hardly  needs  any  com.ment.     The  effect  o-f  good  music 
is   subtle   but   unmistakable   and   its   power   to   stimulate   high 
thoughts,  and  to  enrich  the  em.otional  life  is  so  potent  that  it  has  a 
large  place  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  following  are  some  exercises  and  games  that  have  proven  helpful : 
I.  Breathing. 

Breathing  is  naturally  an  important  factor  in  singing  and  from  the 
beginning  little  exercises  should  be  taught.  Too  much  breath  emitted 
with  the  tone  gives  a  husky  quality  that  is  fatiguing  and  unpleasant. 
To  produce  the  best  tone  as  little  breath  as  possible  should  be  expended. 
Forcing  the  breath  in  excess  tends  to  sharpen  the  pitch. 

1.  Let  the  teacher  obtain  good  standing  position  from  the  pupils  and 
as  she  raises  her  hand  slowly  have  the  children  inhale  deeply.  As  the 
hand  is  lowered  have  them  exhale  slowly. 

2.  As  they  exhale  slowly  the  sounds  of  oo,  aw,  oh,  may  be  made  with 
the  escaping  breath,  the  lips  being  thoroughly  rounded. 
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3.  Blowing  feathers:  As  the  teacher's  hand  is  raised  the  pupils  inhale 
through  the  nostrils  and  as  the  hand  is  lowered  slowly  they  exhale  the 
breath  as  if  blowing  a  feather.     Have  the  lips  rounded. 

4.  Inhale  slowly  through  the  nostrils  while  the  teacher  closes  the 
hand,  hold  while  the  hand  is  closed,  and  exhale  while  the  hand  is  gradu- 
ally opened. 

5.  Inhale  while  raising  arms;  exhale  while  lowering  arm.s  and  counting 
softly  to  ten  or  more. 

6.  The  Train  Whistle:  Inhale  as  before  and  while  exhaling  sing 
"Oh"  with  varying  degrees  of  force  to  represent  the  different  distances 
the  train  may  be  away,  P.  for  distance,  M.  nearer.  Dim.,  for  going  away, 
Cres.  approaching  closer,  and  F.  near  by. 

7.  Anim.al  Game:  Children  are  cows  and  say  moo  while  exhaling, 
crows  and  say  caw,  lambs  and  say  bah,  etc. 

II.  Tone. 

In  developing  tone  no  loud  boisterous  singing  should  be  allowed  but 
a  soft  clear  tone  always  insisted  upon.  These  exercises  are  used  with 
success: 

1.  Sing  "Aa"  and  ask  a  child  to  sing  it  louder. 

2.  Prolong  "Aa"  and  ask  som.e  one  to  sing  a  short  "Aa". 

3.  Sing  "Aa"  on  a  high  note  and  ask  for  it  to  be  sung  lower. 

4.  Ask  for  a  low%  loud  and  short  tone. 

5.  Ask  for  a  high,  soft  and  long  tone. 

6.  Have  a  church  bell  game:  Sing  clearly  with  well  opened  m.outh, 
the  following  exercise  and  have  the  class  imitate:  d,  t,  1,  s,  f,  m.,  r,  d, 
calling  each  note  thus: 

(a)  Dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong,  dong. 

(b)  Bim,  bom,  bome,  bell,  bim,  bom,  borne,  bell. 

7.  Have  the  class  imitate  the  teacher  as  she  sings  the  notes  d,  m.,  s 
in  ascending  and  descending  or  any  order.     As  soon  as  possible  get  the 
children  to  think  these  sounds  and  produce  them  without  the  teacher's 
aid. 

8.  Let  the  teacher  sing  the  "doh"  chord  to  "laa"  or  to  "coo"  thus 

|d:m. :s|  d:s:m|  d:-:-|| 
Have  the  class  imitate  this  several  times  in  the  keys  of  C  and  D. 
Insist  on  absolute  correctness  of  tone,  asking  individual  children  to  sing 
the  chord. 

9.  Sing  clearly,  with  well  opened  mouth,  down  the  scale  to  the  follow- 
ing words: 

(a)  When,    where,    why,    which,    when,    where,    why,    which. 

(b)  Fair,  fell,  fine,  foal,  fair,  fell,  fine,  foal. 

(c)  Sing  in  keys  of  C  and  D  to  "oo,  ow,  and  oh"  using  different 
degrees  of  force  as  piano,  mezzo,  m.ezzoforte  and  rareh'  forte. 
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(d)  Sing  "oo"  ascending  and  descending  the  scale  or  the  "doh" 
chord  increasing  in  volume  as  it  ascends. 

(e)  Calls  by  octaves: 

moth  (low  doh)  er  (high  doh), 
ba  by,  sister, 

father  brother         etc. 

(/)  Pedlar  gam.e: 

Ap  (low  doh)  les  (high  doh)  Tom.a-toes, 
car-rots,  Fresh-fruit, 

Ice-cream.. 
(g)  Name  game:  The  children  call  each  other  as  Sus-ie  low  (doh-high 
doh).    Susie  replies  with  He-re  and  when  found  calls  some  one  else. 

Or  sometimes  the  little  Red  Hen  calls  her  chicks  with  cluck  (low  doh) 
cluck  (high  doh)  and  several  little  chicks  run  to  her  calling  peep,  peep  as 
they  go. 

(h)  Let  each  child  represent  a  bell  and  as  each  one  is  touched  he 
sings  ding  to  high  doh.  The  last  child  holds  ding.  Then  let  them  sing 
"ding"  to  low  doh. 

(i)  Sing  "Morning  Papers"  to  8868  where  8  =  high  doh.  All  aboard 
to  886;  Apples  to  5.8.  How  do  you  do?  to  1358  and  I'm  very  well  to8531. 
While  the  teacher  or  leader  sings  these  tiny  melodies  the  children 
place  the  tone  by  moving  their  hands.  The  figures  are  then  placed  on 
the  board  in  a  vertical  row.  These  are  pointed  to  by  the  teacher  and 
sung  by  the  children. 

(j)  The  children  like  these  scale  recreations  and  frequently  ask  for 
these  little  songs.     If  taken  between  lessons  it  rests  and  refreshes  them. 

I.  Slowly. — 1  =low  doh  and  the  other  figures  the  ascending  scale  to  8  high  doh. 
12    3     4    5    6     7     8 
Come  let  us  sing  a  pretty  song 

8  765  4321 

Ding,  ding,  ding,  dong;  ding,  ding,  ding,  dong. 

II.  Slowly. 

1       2    3    4      5      6    7     8 
We'll  all  go  up  the  grassy  hill 

87654321 
We'll  all  go  down  the  grassy  hill. 

III.  For  speed — 

12     3     4     5       6     7     8  • 

Let's  all  run  up  the  sloping  hill 

8       7        6  5  4        3     2       1 

Let's    all    run    down    the    sloping    hill 

IV.  1      2      3      4    5     6       7     8 
Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree 

8        7        6      5      4  3    2  1 
They  chirp  and  trill  so  merrily. 
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V.       12345        6         7         8 
Now  the  glad  harvest  time  draws  near 

8         7       6      5       4     3     2      1 
God  gives  his  bounties  every  year. 

VI.        1         2  3        4      5       6      7       8 

Snow  white  clouds  float  o'er  the  blue  sky 

8       7        6     5    4      3       2      1 
They  look  like  little  boats  on  high. 

VII.       12        3       4    5    6     7      8 
Stars  peep  forth  in  the  quiet  night 

8       7     6        5         4         3       2       1 
The  silvery  moon  gives  forth  his  light. 

(k)  The  following  jingles  may  be  adapted  to  the  ascending  and 
descending  scale  and  the  children  become  keenly  interested.  By  clapping, 
the  time,  they  learn  how  the  rhythm  varies  to  accommodate  the  words, 
Jack  be  Nimble,  Little  Boy  Blue,  Little  Bo-Peep,  Humpty-Dumpty, 
Jack  and  Jill,  The  Crooked  Man,  Little  Jack  Horner,  Sing  a  Song  of 
Sixpence. 

(/)  Encourage  the  children  to  sing  greetings  to  each  other  and  to 
the  teacher,  as  "Good  Morning",  "How  are  you?"  "I'm  glad  to  see 
you",  etc.    Let  one  child  make  the  time  and  the  others  give  it  back. 

(m)  Listening  Game:  Choose  a  pupil  to  stand  before  the  class  and 
sing  to  them,  "Listen  little  playmate.  Tell  us  now  who  sings".  He 
closes  his  eyes  and  another  child  sings  the  same  melody  with  Tra-la-la-la. 
If  the  pupil  guesses  correctly,  the  one  who  sang  takes  his  place.  In  this 
way,  one  pupil  is  receiving  ear  training  and  the  other  is  gaining  confidence 
in  singing  alone  as  well  as  the  power  to  carry  a  melody  without  using  the 
tone  names. 

12      3  4      5        6 

Listen  little  play  mate 

Tra  la  la  la     la       la 
2     4       3       2       1 

Tell  us  now  who  sings 

Tra  la  la      la      la 
5  is  a  quarter  note  and  the  rest  are  eighth  notes  with  a  rest  after  8  and 
at  the  last. 

HI.  Modulator. 

For  the  first  few  lessons  use  the  "doh"  chord.  Draw  a  ladder  on  the 
board.  On  the  bottom  rung,  place  the  note  "doh"  and  sing  the  tone 
firmly.  On  the  third  up,  write  the  "soh"  and  sing  it  brightly.  Between 
write  me  and  sing  mild,  quiet,  me.  Sing  laa  to  these  notes  and  add  high 
doh.    Ask  where  to  place  it  on  the  ladder. 
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When  these  are  well  known,  add  ray  and  te.  Sing  to  "la"  such  exer- 
cises as  dmsmdr  or  dmrd  and  ask  for  the  hand  to  be  raised  when  the 
strange  sound  occurs.  Do  this  until  the  great  majority  can  readily 
distinguish  the  new  sound.  Where  does  it  come  on  the  ladder?  Is  it 
higher  or  lower  than  "doh",  than  "me?",  Write  in  the  name  on  the 
ladder  and  also  show  the  upper  "ray". 

Let  them  sing  easy  exercises  from  the  modulator,  as  (1)  drmsd^sm 
rd,   (2)  dmrdsmd^s. 

Ray  is  the  rousing  or  hopeful  tone  and  te  is  the  piercing  sound  and  is 
striving  to  rise  to  doh. 

Lah  and  jah  may  be  taught  similarly.     They  are  rather  mournful " 
tones,  the  efifect  of  fah  being  awe-inspiring  and  desolate,  and  that  of  lah 
being  sad  and  weeping. 

Each  tone,  of  the  scale  has  a  distinct  character  or  mental  effect  by 
which  it  can  be  recognized  in  any  key.  With  a  conception  of  the  mental 
effects  of  the  tones  the  singer  is  able  to  sing  with  accuracy. 

The  approximate  descriptions  of  mental  effects  are  only  true  when 
sung  slowly,  when  the  ear  is  filled  with  the  key,  and  when  the  effect  is 
not  modified  by  harmony. 

The  perception  of  m-ental  effect  is  cumulative,  it  grows  upon  people. 
It  arises  from  perceived  relation  and  the  mental  effect  of  no  one  tone  is 
properly  felt  till  that  of  all  the  others  is  felt.  At  first  the  perception  is 
very  dimly  felt  but  such  observations  as  ,"  I  like  a  bright  ' soh ' " ;  "Make 
'rre'  more  pure  and  quiet;"  "Is  'doh'  not  very  strong?"  make  the  child- 
ren attempt  the  work  more  intelligently. 

When  the  modulator  ladder  is  written  on  the  board  the  use  of  coloured 
chalk  often  helps  the  children  in  remembering  the  mental  effects  as  red  for 
strong  "doh",  yellow  for  the  bright  "soh"  and  blue  for  the  quiet  'me". 

It  is  wise  to  have  a  definite  idea  for  each  exercise.  The  plan  for  one 
lesson  might  be  to  teach  the  jump  from  "doh"  to  "fah"  or  from  "doh" 
to  "me"  and  these  notes  would  be  brought  in  continually;  other  sequ- 
ences might  be  d  s  f  m;  r  1  s  f ;  m  1 1  s  and  d  m  s  t,  d. 

In  modulator  drill  give  variety.  Repetition  of  the  same  tones  is 
monotonous  and  deadening.  Memorize  sections  of  tunes  by  various 
writers  and  introduce  these  into  the  modulator  exercises. 

The  manual  signs  of  these  notes  are  readily  learned.  The  firm 
"doh"  has  for  a  sign  the  clenched  hand,  the  bright  "soh"  the  erect  hand 
and  raised  thumb.  The  quiet  "me"  has  the  flat  palm,  extended  as  when 
motioning  for  silence,  and  the  rousing  or  hopeful  "ray"  has  the  raised 
palm.  The  sign  for  "te"  is  the  appointing  finger  while  the  sad  "laa" 
has  the  drooping  hand  and  "fah"  points  down  to  "me". 

Refer  to  page  6  of  "The  Teachers'  Handbook  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
System"  by  A.  T.  Cringan. 
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IV.  Ear-Training  is  fundamental  and  should  be  begun  very  early. 
(1)  Let  the  teacher  sing  d.  m.  s-.  Calling  each  note  "laa"  ask  the  class 
to  tell  on  which  rung  of  the  ladder  she  stopped ;  smd-;sdm-;msd-; 
are  other  groups  to  try.  (2)  Let  the  teacher  sing  the  "doh"  chord  and 
then  sing  to  laa  four  notes  and  ask  the  class  to  sing  the  name  of  the 
final  note  d  m  d  d;  d  s  m  s;  d- s  m  s.  (3)  Have  them  imitate  short 
simple  phrases  sung  first  by  singing  doh,  me,  soh,  then  by  laa  m  s  m; 
sis;  sfm;  d'td;  msd.  Then  longer  phrases  may  be  imitated  d  r  m  s; 
m  r  d  m;  d  r  d  m;  s  m  r  f  m.  "The  Family  of  Eight"  Game  often 
helps  little  children.  Present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doh  for  the  low  and  high 
tones,  the  lullaby  tone  for  gentle  sister  Me  who  is  quieting  the  restless 
boy,  Ray,  the  bugle  horn  tone  for  the  Soldier  Boy,  Soh,  the  baby  tone, 
Te,  who  is  next  to  its  Mother,  the  tone  of  the  weeping  lady,  lah,  and  the 
grand  lady,  fah. 

V.  Dramatizing  Tones. 

Sometimes  we  play  a  game  in  which  we  dramatize.  The  children 
enjoy  it  and  become  quite  dramatic  in  their  efforts  to  interpret  the 
character  of  the  tones. 

Choose  eight  children  for  the  tones  and  for  a  fairy.  Doh  is  usually 
a  strong  boy  standing  with  outstretched  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  floor 
and  looking  very  firm  and  strong.  Ray  is  a  restless  hopeful  child.  Little 
Me  sits  quietly  nursing  her  doll.  Fah  sits  on  a  stool  desolate — often 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head.  (The  shawl  was  the  suggestion  of  a  little 
Jewish  girl.) 

Soh  is  a  bright  happy  child  radiating  happiness  around  her.  Lah 
puts  her  head  down  and  weeps  while  Te  gets  near  to  Doh.  The  fairy 
touches  them  with  her  wand  and  they  sing  to  represent  their  parts. 

Time:  Have  the  children  clap  in  time  to  an  easy  tune  they  know. 
Then  sing  the  tune  to  laa. 

Probably  they  will  clap  to  every  note  if  sung  slowly.  Then  let  the 
teacher  sing  this  again,  accenting  strongly  the  first  or  strong  beat  and 
have  the  clapping  only  on  the  loud  beat.  They  will  see  the  difference 
between  the  loud  and  the  soft  note.  The  louder  note  is  called  the  strong 
accent  and  the  softer  note  is  called  the  weak  accent.  A  few  sim.ple 
exercises  may  be  placed  on  the  board  and  the  time  names  sung. 

NOVEMBER   FOLK-LORE    STORY 

For  Supplementary  Reading 
The  version  of  "The  Three  Bears"  given  below  has  repetition  and 
short  sentences — two  very  necessary  things  in  reading  for  beginners. 

1. — Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  bears. 
One  was  called  Father  Bear.     He  had  a  great  big  voice. 
One  was  called  Mother  Bear.     She  had  a  nice  soft  voice. 
One  was  called  Tiny  Bear.     He  had  a  little  wee  voice. 
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In  taking  up  the  folk-lore  stories  refer  to  The  School  of  September 
and  October,  1920.  Have  pictures  of  bears  around  for  a  few  days 
before.  A  picture  book  of  this  story  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents. 
Have  the  names  of  the  bears  pinned  on  to  the  pictures.  Review  the 
phrases : 

Once  upon  a  time;  He  was  called;  She  had.  Teach  the  word  groups, 
great  big  voice,  soft  nice  voice,  little  wee  voice.  Have  the  children  form 
the  habit  of  grouping  words  together.  It  prevents  stilted  reading. 
Teach  the  new  words:  great.  Father,  Tiny,  nice  voice. 

Phonics:  Teach  "ice"  from  nice.  With  the  phonogram  ice  we  have 
many  words  as  n-ice,  d-ice,  1-ice,  m-ice,  r-ice,  v-ice,  pr-ice,  sl-ice,  tw-ice, 
sp-ice.    Teach  the  other  sections  of  the  story  in  similar  method. 

For  corrected  lessons  (1)  Make  Father  Bear,  Mother  Bear,  Tiny 
from  plasticine  or  paper  cuts.  (2)  Illustrate  incidents  in  the  story. 
(3)  Make  the  table,  bed  and  chairs  from  paper.  (4)  Cut  out  bowls  and 
decorate  them.  (5)  Make  blankets  and  tablecloth.  (6)  Cut  out  three 
sizes  of  bears.  Cut  double  and  leave  a  flap  at  the  bottom.  Paste  the 
flaps  together  and  the  Bears  will  stand.  (7)  Dramatize  the  story  in  parts 
and  as  a  whole.    The  rest  of  the  story  is  as  follows: 

II. — One  morning  Mother  Bear  made  some  porridge.  Father  Bear,  in  his  great 
big  voice,  said,  "My  porridge  is  too  hot." 

Mother  Bear,  in  her  nice  soft  voice  said,  "My  porridge  is  too  hot". 

Tiny  Bear,  in  his  wee  little  voice,  said,  "  My  porridge  is  too  hot ". 

Father  Bear  said,  "Let'us  go  for  a  walk". 

(Repeat  above  line  for  Mother  and  for  Tiny).     So  the  three  bears  went  for  a  walk. 

III. — Goldenhair  came  along.  She  saw  the  bears'  house.  She  rapped  at  the  door. 
"Ray!  rap!  rap!"  She  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  She  tasted  the  porridge.  In 
the  great  big  bowl  the  porridge  was  too  hot.  In  the  middle  bowl  the  porridge  was  too 
cold.     In  the  little  wee  bowl  it  was  just  right.     So  she  ate  it  all  up. 

IV. — Then  she  saw  the  three  chairs.  She  sat  down  in  the  great  big  chair.  It  was 
too  hard.  She  sat  down  in  the  middle  chair.  It  was  too  soft.  She  sat  down  in  the 
little  wee  chair.     It  was  just  right,  but  she  broke  it. 

V. — She  went  upstairs. 

The  great  big  bed  was  too  hard.  (Repeat  "too  soft"  and  "just  right"  for  "too 
hard".) 

She  went  to  sleep. 

VI. — The  Bears  came  back.  Father  Bear  saw  his  porridge.  He  said,  in  his  great 
big  voice,  "Somebody  has  been  eating  my  porridge".  (Repeat  for  Mother  and  Tiny. 
Add  to  Tiny's  "and  has  eaten   it  up".) 

VII. — Father  Bear  saw  his  chair.  He  said,  "Somebody  has  been  sitting  on  my 
chair". 

(Repeat  for  Mother  and  Tiny.     Add  to  Tiny's,  "and  has  broken  it".) 

VIII. — The  Bears  went  upstairs. 

Father  Bear  saw  his  bed.  He  said  in  his  great  big  voice,  "Somebody  has  been  in 
my  bed". 

(Repeat  for  Mother  and  Tiny.     Add  to  Tiny's,  "and  here  she  is".) 


Hints  and  Helps 

1.  Cut  out  coloured  pictures  from  a  seed  catalogue.  Paste  them  on 
the  board  and  write  the  names  beside  the  pictures.  Many  words  are 
added  to  the  children's  vocabulary  in  this  way.  They  call  it  their 
garden.  M.  L. 

2.  Quiet  Games:  Let  the  children,  when  moving  about,  pretend  they 
have  velvet  shoes  or  Eskimo  boots  on,  or  that  they  are  fairies. 

3.  Games  for  Sound  Blends: 
(a)   The  Street  Car. 

A  long  track  is  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  a  street  car  is  made  of 
paper.  The  streets  have  sign  posts  with  their  names  on  e.g.  "op,  eep, 
ake,  ip,  un"  and  the  street  car  is  named  "sh".  As  the  motorman  stops 
the  car  at  each  street,  the  conductor  blends  the  sounds  together  forming 
the  words,  shop,  sheep,  shake,  ship,  shun.  The  motorman  and  conductor 
are  changed  at  the  end  of  the  road. 
(b)   The  Elevator. 

Draw  an  oblong  with  lines  across  to  represent  floors.  Divide  the 
oblong  in  two  parts  and  number  the  floors,  except  the  ground  floor.  On 
one  side  write  a  phonogram  on  each  floor,  e.g.,  "eat,  ing,  at,  up,  eed,  een, 
eem".  On  the  other  side  on  the  ground  floor  the  passenger  "s"  is  put. 
If  it  is  moved  up  the  elevator,  the  following  words  will  be  formed,  seat, 
sing,  sat,  sup,  seed,  seen,  seem. 

B.A.  Toronto:  Perhaps  the  article  in  this  number  on  music  will  help 
you.  This  teacher  asks  for  suggestions  as  to  games  which  could  be  used 
in  instilling  into  the  children  the  different  mental  effects  of  the  tones. 
If  other  teachers  have  tried  some  devices  which  they  have  found  useful 
will  they  send  them  to  The  School? 

B.A.  asks  for  quiet  games  for  rest  between  lessons.  Have  you  tried 
these? 

(1)  Draw  a  cat  or  some  other  animal  or  picture  (preferably  a  funny 
one)  in  faint  outline  on  the  board  or  on  a  large  piece  of  paper.  The  out- 
line cannot  be  seen  from  the  seats  it  is  so  faint.  Beckon  to  a  child  to 
mark  on  top  of  a  line.  Beckon  to  several  until  the  picture  is  finished, 
assigning  only  a  small  part  for  each  child.  Those  at  the  seats  are  keenly 
interested  in  seeing  the  picture  grow.     Everything  is  done  silently. 

(2)  Deaf  and  Dumb  Arithmetic:  It  must  be  played  silently  and  very 
quickly.  The  teacher  writes  6 +  .=9.  The  child  comes  and  writes  3  in 
the  blank. 

Phonics  may  be  played  in  the  same  way.  It  must  necessarily  be  old 
work  that  they  know  well. 

(3)  Have  them  put  their  heads  down  on  the  desk  and  close  their  eyes. 

[1871 
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(4)  Sometimes  when  they  have  their  heads  down  they  dream.  The 
question  "What  did  you  dream  about?"  brings  the  answer  "  I  dreamed  I 
U'as  a  butterfly  ". 

Another  question  "//  you  were  a  butterfly  what  would  you  do?" 
brings  the  answer  "If  /  were  a  butterfly,  I  would  fly  about.  This  little 
language  game  drilling  on  "dreamed  I  was",  and  "  If  I  were"  gives  them 
delight  and  also  a  needed  drill.  It  is  surprising  the  things  they  dream 
about. 


I.  Agricultural 
Products 


Agriculture  for  November 

GEO.  W.  HOFFERD,  M.A. 

Normal  School,  London. 

"Every  season  hath  its  pleasures; 

Spring  may  boast  her  flowery  prime, 
Let  the  vineyard's  ruby  treasures 

Brighten  autumn's  sob'rer  time." — Moore.  p 

Lead  pupils  to  see  that  both  mixed  farming  and 
special  farming  are  practised  in  Ontario,  and  con- 
sequently, there  is  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Contrast  our  agricultural  mode  of  life  with  that  of  the  simple 
hunting  and  fishing  practised  by  the  Indians  of  by-gone  days.  Indeed, 
primitive  tribes  the  world  over,  like  the  lower  animals,  depended  upon 
the  collecting  of  edible  fruits,  plants,  and  animals  which  they  could 
gather  from  the  forests,  lakes  and  streams.  Their  stores  were  limited, 
and  therefore  frequent  suff^ering  from  semi-starvation  was  the  result. 
Their  practice  was  to  destroy  the  mxans  of  existence  provided  by  nature 
without  doing  anything  towards  increasing  production.  Our  agri- 
cultural m.ode  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  only  ceased  to  live  by 
destroying,  but  is  constantly  busy  developing  new  resources,  which 
partly  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  agricultural  products  of  Ontario 
and  Canada.  The  constantly  improving  conditions  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction depend  chiefly  on  the  geographical  environment.  No  matter 
how  desirable  it  may  be,  the  frozen  tundra  of  the  Arctic  regions  cannot 
support  the  fruit  growing  industry  of  a  Niagara  district;  nor  can  any 
desert  region  support  a  dairy  industry  like  that  of  Dundas  or  Oxford 
county.  Hence  the  principle  of  correlation  with  geography  through 
which  pupils  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  latitude,  to- 
pography and  climate,  should  not  be  overlooked.  These  are  real  factors 
which  determine  the  agricultural  products  of  man.  Moreover,  any 
adequate  introduction  to  a  com.parison  of  native  with  foreign  soil  pro- 
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ductions  should,  in  a  measure,  be  related  to  the  three  fundamental 
interests  of  commercial  geography,  namely,  production,  transportation 
and  consumption. 

By  no  means  should  the  lessons  consist  of  making  bald  lists  of  the 
chief  products  of  each  important  country,  and  formal  memory  drill  on 
these  lists.  Rather  vivify  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  with  a  rich 
geographical  background.  Have  each  pupil  supplied  with  an  outline 
map  of  the  countries  whose  products  are  being  considered;  and  as  the 
developm.ent  of  the  lesson  proceeds,  the  pupils  can  record  neatly  on 
these  maps  the  names  of  the  agricultural  products  peculiar  to  each 
district.  Later,  products  of  other  industries  may  be  added  to  such  pro-, 
duct  maps.  In  the  Ontario  School  Geography,  pp.  71  and  93,  are 
illustrations  of  such  map  records. 

Three  very  useful  library  books  which  would  aid  in  showing  the 
relation  between  geography  and  agriculture  are,  "How  the  World  is 
Fed";  "How  the  World  is  Clothed";  "How  the  World  is  Housed";  all 
by  Carpenter,  and  published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  N.Y.,  at  about 
COc.  each.  The  Second  Book  of  "  Essentials  of  Geography"  by  Brigham 
and  McFarlane  (pp.  403-410)  presents  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
review  of  important  products  from  a  comparative  standpoint. 

__    p         .  Only  a  few  of  the  more  apparent  principles  in- 

_  *    .    _  volved  in  pruning  can  be  presented  to  a  Form  III 

class.  No  doubt  some  of  them  have  observed  that  it 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  proper  care  of  an  orchard.  Here,  then,  is  the 
starting  point.  A  visit  to  a  well-kept  orchard  in  the  community  where 
some  of  the  reasons  for  judicious  pruning  may  be  pointed  out,  would  be 
most  profitable.  Observe  where  the  pruner  has  cut  out  branches  and 
twigs,  and  cut  back  leaders.  Imagine  what  the  tree  would  have  looked 
like  if  this  pruning  had  not  been  done.  Based  on  observation,  emphasize 
a  few  of  such  objects  of  pruning  trees  as,  (1)  It  makes  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  around  the  trees  easier  by  having  the  branches  near  the  ground 
cut  away.  (2)  The  tree  is  so  pruned  that  no  branches  are  growing  across 
and  through  the  top,  which  may  prevent  the  sunlight  and  air  from 
getting  at  the  fruit.  Why  is  the  top  of  the  tree  usually  kept  open?  Has 
the  pruner  been  successful  in  maintaining  a  symmetrical  top,  and  a 
well  balanced  tree?  (3)  Pruning  lessens  the  number  of  apples,  but  im- 
proves the  size,  quality,  and  attractiveness.  W'hy?  (4)  Pruned  trees  do 
not  exhaust  themselves  as  much  as  the  unpruned,  hence  the  former  are 
likely  to  bear  more  regularly.  "  It  does  not  exhaust  a  tree  as  much  to 
bear  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit  as  it  does  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  small 
fruit,  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  tree  is  more  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  seeds  matured,  than  to  the  size  of  the  fruit".     (5)  Have  the  larger 
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branches  been  cut  close  to  the  trunk,  or  leading  branches?  There 
should  be  no  stubs  left,  and  the  larger  fresh  cuts  should  be  covered  with 
paint  or  grafting  wax  to  prevent  rotting.  (6)  Has  the  orchard  been 
pruned  before?  How  can  you  tell?  Pruning  should  be  done  regularly 
so  that  any  one  pruning  may  not  be  severe.  Young  orchards  nee  d 
practically  none  until  they  begin  to  bear  fruit.  (7)  Pruning  is  usually 
done  in  March.  Why  not  do  it  about  the  first  of  June  when  growth  is 
vigorous  so  that  the  wounds  will  heal  over  quickly?  In  British  Columbia 
summer  pruning  is  practised. 

TTT     P      H  ^  lesson   or   two  on   this   topic    is  much   needed 

_    '  .  /  in  rural  schools,  for  practically  all  farms  support  a 

Equipment  ,       ,  ..  /  ,      ,  ,-.  i 

tew  hens.      Untortunately   they  receive   little  or  no 

consideration.    They  get  their  food  at  irregular  intervals  wherever  they 

can,  often  destroying  parts  of  the  grain  crop  near  the  farm  buildings. 

They  lay  and  roost  wherever  they  can.    The  result  is  the  egg  production 

is  low,  the  birds  are  wild,  and  of  inferior  quality.     Boys  and  girls  see 

little  or  no   kindness  and   care  shown  these  farm  birds.     Where  such 

is  the  case   these   November  days  make  the  proper  winter  care  and 

housing  an  important  topic. 

Conduct  the  lessons  so  that  some  home  discussions  may  arise.   Some 

members  of  the  class  m.ay  be  asked  to  tell  the  others  how  poultry  is 

housed  at  their  homes.     Then  take  up  the  need  and  requirements  of  a 

good  chicken  house.    Study  with  the  pupils  the  diagrams  given  in  Farm 

Poultry,  Bulletin  247,  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.     It  would 

be  well  to  get  this  bulletin  for  each  pupil  so  that  he  may  use  it  himself, 

and  take  it  home  to  help  out  discussions  there.     W^here  hens  are  kept 

during  the  winter  what  kind  of  foundation  should  a  poultry  house  have? 

What  kind  of  floor  should  it  have,  and  what  care  should  it  be  given? 

If  the  floor  is  cement,  what  covering  should  be  provided?     Should  the 

poultry  house  be  kept  clean?    How?    Why?     Discuss  the  arrangements 

necessary  for  light,  warmth,  and  ventilation.     How  often  should  hens 

be  fed,  and  how  much  at  a  time?     What  provision  must  be  made  for 

their  water  supply?    Name  some  diseases  hens  are  subject  to. 

TV    Th     TVr      It  During  the  autumn,  as  the  cold  winter  days  are 

.     '  „  coming  on,  the  majority  of  hens  reach  the  moulting 

stage.  Some  hens,  however,  begin  to  moult  early  in 
the  summer;  and  with  them  the  process  is  slow,  as  they  give  up  only  a 
few  feathers  each  day  and  continue  thus  for  about  four  months.  These 
are  "long  moulters".  The  late  moulters  pass  through  the  period  in  less 
than  half  that  time  by  dropping  many  feathers  daily.  If  the  hens  are 
wanted  for  winter  shows,  early  m.oulting  is  best.     This  can  be  forced 
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by  gradually  cutting  down  the  amount  of  food  to  about  one-third  the 
average  amount  during  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  and  then  during 
the  following  week  increasing  the  ration  until  the  hens  have  all  they 
can  eat.  For  feather  production  a  generous  amount  of  protein  as  found 
in  oily  foods,  such  as  old  process  oil  m.eal  and  sun-flower  seeds,  and  of 
phosphates,  as  in  granulated  bone,  is  necessary. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  late  "short  moulters"  are  the  heaviest  layers, 
for  m.oulting  checks  egg  production  for  practically  the  entire  period. 
Hence  m.oulting  observations  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  culling  out 
poor  layers  and  undesirable  breeders. 


V.  Egg 
Market 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1913,  before  the  war, 
England  im.ported  eggs  from  55  different  countries  to 
the  extent  of  approxim.ately  170,000  long  tons,  or  about 
250  million  dozens.  Some  of  the  large  importing  firms  make  a  specialty 
of  handling  only  Italian,  Russian,  Danish  or  Irish  eggs.  In  1913  Russia 
supplied  half  of  England's  imported  eggs,  and  this  volume  came  largely 
from  the  great  egg-producing  territory  of  Russia  in  Western  Siberia,  or 
north  and  east  of  Moscow.  Eggs  from  this  district  must  be  shipped 
either  nearly  2,000  miles  to  Riga  on  the  Baltic,  or  about  the  sam.e  dis- 
tance southward  to  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  before  they  are  taken  on 
board  vessels  bound  for  the  English  market. 

The  following  interesting  table  of  comparison  is  taken  from  "The 
Farmer's  Advocate". 

.   COMPARISON  OF  EGGS  ON  THE  BRITISH  MARKET 


Source 

Shell 

Flavour 

Colour 

Remarks 

Russian 

Strongest 

Fair 

Mixed 

Packed  in  excelsior. 

Irish 

Mod.  Strong 

Best 

Mixed 

Packed  in  straw. 

Danish 

Weak 

Flat 

White 

Remarkably  well  graded. 

Italian 

Mod.  Strcng 

2nd  Best 

W'hite 

Packed  in  excelsior. 

Egyptian.  .  .  . 

Strong 

F"air 

White 

Packed  in  rice  hulls,  very  small. 

Chinese 

Strong 

Mixed 

Packed  in  rice  hulls  and  excelsior 

Canadian.  .  .  . 

Mod.  Strong 

3rd  Best 

Mixed 

30  dozen  cases. 

Canada  can  mcrease  her  quantity  and  quality  of  egg  production,  and 
make  greater  efforts  towards  standardization  of  eggs  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts for  the  British  market. 


The  teacher  asked  his  class  to  give  him  the  definition  of  a  "pilgrim". 

One  little  fellow  said:   "Please,  sir,  I  think  a  pilgrim  is  a  man  who  travels  a  great 

deal". 

This  did  not  exactly  suit  the  teacher,  so  he  said:    "Well,  I  travel  about  quite  a 
little,  but  I'm  not  a  pilgrim". 

"Oh,  sir,  but  I  mean  a  good  man",  eagerly  replied  the  little  one. 


An  Exercise  on  the  Phenomena  of  Tides 


PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH 

Ontario  College  of  Education. 
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N  the  teaching  of  geography  it  is  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  give 
reality  to  phenomena  and  regions  which  it  is  impossible  for  pupils 
actually  to  observe,  and  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  imitate.   The 

TIDE  TABLES— FATHER  POINT— 1918 


AUGUST 

High 

Water 

Low  Water 

Date 

Day 

Time. 

H't. 

Time. 

H't. 

Time. 

H't. 

Time. 

H't. 

H.  M. 

FT. 

H.  M. 

FT. 

H.  M. 

FT. 

H.  M. 

FT. 

1 

Th. 

9  06 

9.7 

21  39 

12.1 

3  02 

4.2 

14  48 

4.4 

2 

F. 

10  26 

9.3 

22  49 

12.3 

4  36 

4.4 

16  00 

4.7 

3 

Sa. 

11  35 

9.6 

23  52 

12.8 

6  00 

4.1 

17  13 

4.6 

4 

S. 
M. 

12  34 

13  23 

10.2 
10.9 

7  00 
7  44 

3.6 
3.0 

18  20 

19  16 

4.2 
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phenomena  of  the  tides  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  difficulty.  Probably 
not  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  has  ever  seen'  the 
tide  rise  and  fall,  much  less  studied  the  successive  rise  and  fall  for  a  month. 
The  following  exercise  is  given  in  order  that  by  representing  graphically 
every  rise  and  fall  for  a  month  the  phenomena  may  become  real.  Teach- 
ers will  find  it  profitable  to  have  their  pupils  actually  perform  this 
exercise.  Copy  the  tide-table  on  the  blackboard,  and  also  make  a  copy 
of  the  graph  for  the  first  two  days.  Then  write  the  questions  on  the 
blackboard,  and  require  each  pupil  to  write  an  answer  as  a  seat  exercise. 
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Fig.  1.    Graphic  representation  of  tides. 

Fasten  together  sufficient  pages  of  squared  paper  (see  Fig.  1)  to  take 
a  record  for  a  month  and  fill  in  the  headings  with  dates  from  August  1st 
to  August  31st.  Study  the  accompanying  tide  table  for  Father  Point 
for  August,  1918.  Observe  that  the  tide  is  counted  from  0  hours  at 
midnight  to  24  hours  on  the  succeeding  midnight.     In  Figure  1  a  graphic 
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record  of  the  tide  is  made  for  August  1st  and  2nd.  Study  how  this 
record  is  obtained  by  comparing  it  with  the  tide  table.  Continue  the 
graphic  record  for  the  reniainder  of  the  month.  The  phases  of  the  moon 
for  August,  1918,  are  as  follows:  New  Moon,  August  6th;  first  quarter, 
August  14th;  full  moon,  August  22nd;  last  quarter,  August  28th.  The 
moon  is  in  perigee  on  August  23rd  and  in  apogee,  August  11th.  Indicate 
these  facts  about  the  moon  at  the  proper  dates  on  your  record.  What 
is  the  difference  in  height  between  low  tide  and  high  tide  on  August 
1st  a.m.?  On  August  1st  p.m.?  Until  what  date  does  the  high  tide 
continue  to  increase  in  height?  (This  maximum  range  of  tides  is  called 
the  spring  tide).  Until  what  date  does  the  high  tide  then  continue  to 
decrease?  (This  minimum  range  of  tides  is  called  the  neap  tide).  Ex^ 
amine  the  variations  in  the  high  tides  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
Study  in  the  same  way  the  variations  of  the  low  tides  during  the  month. 
At  what  phases  of  the  moon  do  the  highest  high  tides  and  the  lowest 
low  tides  occur?  At  what  phases  of  the  moon  do  the  lowest  high  tides 
and  the  highest  low  tides  occur?  Do  these  maxima  and  minima  occur 
just  at  the  phases  of  the  moon,  or  before,  or  after?  How  long  is  the  period 
that  elapses  between  two  successive  low  tides?  Between  two  successive 
high  tides?  How  many  days  elapse  between  two  successive  spring  tides? 
Between  two  successive  neap  tides?  At  the  beginning  of  the  month 
which  of  the  high  tides  is  higher,  the  a.m.  or  the  p.m.  tide?  (This  varia- 
tion is  called  the  diurnal  inequality  of  the  tides.)  Is  there  a  marked 
diurnal  inequality  throughout  the  month?  Which  of  the  two  spring 
tides  is  the  higher?  Note  the  relation  of  the  higher  spring  tide  to  the 
perigee  of  the  moon  and  endeavour  to  explain  why  it  is  higher  (see  192). 


The  Measurement  of  Intelligence 

CHARLES  B.  WILLIS,  B.A., 

Alex.  Taylor  School,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

THE  problem  of  mental  measurement  was  first  attacked  in  a  scien- 
tific manner  by  Binet,  a  Frenchman.  He  attempted  to  measure 
general  intelligence  as  a  whole  rather  than  such  aspects  of  it  as 
memory,  association,  etc.  He  defined  intelligence  as  having  three 
important  aspects:  (1)  The  capacity  to  meet  new  situations.  (2)  The 
tendency  to  maintain  a  definite  direction  towards  some  end.  (3)  Auto- 
criticism.  His  work  has  been  carried  on  further  and  fitted  to  English 
speaking  people  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Terman  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
Terman  collected  a  large  number  of  tests  which  he  thought  to  be  fa  ir 
measures  of  intelligence  and  gave   them   to  unselected   children   in    a 
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number  of  schools.  If,  for  example,  a  test  were  passed  by  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  nine  year  old  children  and  by  fewer  and  fewer  children  at  eight 
years,  seven  years,  etc.,  of  age  respectively,  it  was  considered  a  fair  test 
of  intelligence  for  that  year  level  where  65%  to  75%  of  the  children 
passed.  The  method  of  administering  and  scoring  the  tests  is  laid  down 
very  carefully  in  Terman's  book,  "The  Measurement  of  Intelligence", 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

If  a  pupil  passes  all  the  eight  year  tests  and  none  above  that  level  or 
if  he  passes  a  sufficient  number  of  the  nine  and  ten  year  tests  to  balance 
any  failures  he  may  have  made  in  the  seven  and  eight  year  tests,  his 
mental  level  is  eight  years.  In  computing  the  mental  age,  credit  is  given 
for  all  tests  passed  and  the  intelligence  quotient,  or  I.Q.,  is  found  by 
dividing  the  mental  age,  expressed  in  months,  by  the  actual  age,  ex- 
pressed in  months,  and  multiplying  by  100.  One  must  remember  that 
this  test  measures  or  attempts  to  measure  only  general  intelligence  but 
does  not  measure  industry,  ambition,  emotional  traits,  etc. 

An  l.Q.  of  70  or  below  means  definite  feeble-mindedness;  70  to  80 
borderline,  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  feeble-minded;  80  to  90  dull;  90 
to  110,  roughly  average;  110  to  120,  superior  intelligence;  120  to  140, 
very  superior  intelligence,  and  above  140,  genius  or  "near"  genius. 
About  2%  of  the  population  are  feeble-minded;  8%  borderline;  15% 
dull  and  50%  roughly  average.  (This  reminds  us  of  Lincoln's  saying, 
"The  Lord  must  have  loved  the  common  people,  he  made  so  many  of 
them".)  About  as  many  children  fall  in  the  upper  levels  of  intelligence 
as  in  the  corresponding  lower  levels. 

Nearly  all  of  the  children  in  the  Alex.  Taylor  School  have  been 
measured  in  the  last  3|  years.  As  in  practically  every  school  on  the 
continent,  many  of  the  pupils  of  average  intelligence  had,  through 
irregular  attendance,  sickness,  careless  grading,  poor  teaching,  etc., 
lost  a  year;  many  others  who  were  bright,  had  not  reaped  any  advantage, 
in  the  way  of  extra  promotions,  from  their  ability,  and  so  had  in  many 
cases  grown  lazy  and  indifferent,  iso  much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  were  very 
often  not  recognized  as  bright  by  their  teachers. 

Many  of  thoSe  who  were  below  the  grade  their  mental  age  would 
appear  to  warrant  were  given  extra  promotions,  either  by  being  left  only 
a  half  year  in  each  of  two  consecutive  grades  or  by  being  promoted  from, 
for  example.  Grade  \T  in  June  to  Grade  VIII  in  September.  During 
the  school  year  1919-20,  7.3  pupils  in  the  Alex.  Taylor  School  received  extra 
promotions.  Only  one  of  these  failed  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  June. 
Pupils  who  come  in  from  other  schools  are  placed  by  taking  account 
of  their  former  standing  and  their  mental  level.  Some  are  moved  up  a 
grade,  others  down  a  grade  and  still  others  saved  from  demotion  when 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  doing  satisfactory  work,  when  the  mental  test 
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shows  the  probability  of  their  soon  being  able  to  do  so.  A  mental  level 
of  13  years  0  months  to  14  years  0  months  is  considered  about  right  for 
Grade  VHI  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  12  years  0  months  to  13  years 
for  Grade  VII,  etc.  Few  mistakes,  in  fact  practically  none,  have  been 
m.ade  by  promoting  too  rapidly,  but  doubtless  many  have  been  made  by 
being  too  cautious. 

The  overage  in  the  school  has  t-een  cut  down  from  about  51%  to 
about  33%,  counting  as  overage  all  pupils  who  are  more  than  7  years, 
0  months,  when  they  begin  Grade  I;  or  more  than  14  years  0  months 
when  they  begin  Grade  VHI,  etc.  (Strayer  allows  7  years  3  months; 
14  years  3  months,  etc.)  \'ery  careful  standard  tests  show  that  the  work 
of  the  schpol  has  improved  at  the  same  time  as  the  grading.  On  a  test 
in  Arithmetic,  given  last  spring  by  the  provincial  inspector,  one  of  the 
Grade  VHI's  in  the  Alex.  Taylor  School  scored  the  highest  of  the  Grade 
VHI's  in  the  city.  Definite,  pointed  supervision,  applied  as  follow-up 
work  after  standard  tests  have  revealed  class  weaknesses,  has  more  than 
balanced  the  effect  of  rapid  promotion  on  class  attainment. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  energy,  persistence,  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  class  work,  etc.,  are  important  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  grading.  Intelligence  is  probably  as  important  as  all  the 
other  factors  combined  and,  since  it  is  practically  beyond  the  influence 
or  control  of  the  teacher  and  does  not  change,  is  more  basic.  The 
teacher  may  overcome  defective  application  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  but 
can  scarcely  overcome  the  handicap  of  defective  mentality. 

At  present,  the  following  are  being  used  as  guide  lines  to  aid,  not  as 
rules  to  be  slavishly  followed.  Pupils  who  have  completed  Grade  VI 
in  June  may  be  promoted  to  Grade  VIII  in  September: 

1.  If  mental  age,  Sept.  1st  is  14  years  0  months  or  above  and  the\^ 
are  above  lowest  7%  of  the  class  in  the  June  tests. 

2.  If  mental  age  is  13  years,  6  months  to  13  years  11  months  and  they 
stand  in  upper  69%  of  class. 

3.  Mental  age  13  years  0  months  to  13  years  5  months  and  in  upper 
31%o  of  class. 

4.  Mental  age  12  years  6  months  to  12  years  11  months  and  in  upper 
7%  of  class. 

Grades  HI,  IV  and  V  are  treated  similarly,  except  that  12  years 
0  months  is  substituted  in  Grade  V  for  13  years  0  months  in  Grade  VI,  etc, 
and  the  six  month  interval  used  for  Grade  VI  is  cut  to  five  months  for 
Grade  IV  and  four  months  for  Grade  HI.  Common  sense  is  needed  in 
applying  these  standards.  (Common  sense  here  has  the  usual  meaning 
— uncommon  sense).  Since  this  article  was  started,  mathematical  work 
has  been  begun  to  put  this  system  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  the 
above;  however,  this  plan  has  one  virtue, — it  works. 
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The  brighter  pupils  who  enter  Grade  I  in  February  complete  Grade  I 
and  Grade  II  in  1|  years;  the  duller  ones  are  given  a  good  grounding  by 
putting  1|  years  in  Grade  I. 

If  a  pupil  is  not  doing  well  in  class,  the  reason  must  be  found  and 
proper  remedies  applied.  If  the  reason  is  poor  ability  and  he  is  really 
doing  as  well  as  he  can,  he  is  encouraged  and  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
coming  on  all  right,  but  if  he  is  found  to  be  bright  and  lazy,  steps  are 
taken  to  bring  about  a  change.  Often  the  simple  statement,  that  he  is 
not  doing  well  though  he  is  bright  and  capable  of  good  work  and 
that  he  must  do  better,  is  sufficient  to  produce  considerable  improve- 
ment. 

To  obtain  all  of  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
skipping  grades,  school  systems  with  large  schools  should  provide  an 
eight  year  course  of  study  for  pupils  of  I.Q.  about  93  to  107,  the  average 
pupils;  a  nine  year  course  with  less  academic  and  more  manual  work 
for  pupils  of  I.Q.  about  78  to  92  and  a  seven  year  course,  somewhat 
enriched  above  the  eight  year  course,  for  pupils  of  about  I.Q.  108  to  122. 
Pupils  above  122  I.Q.  and  below  78  I.Q.  might  well  be  given  special 
ungraded  classes.  It  seems  obvious  that  a  child  who  will  require  nine 
years  in  public  school  would  be  better  to  take  one-ninth  of  the  course 
per  year  without  any  failure  than  to  fail  once,  take  one  year's  work 
twice  and  the  other  years'  work  at  too  rapid  a  rate  for  his  understanding. 
Pupils  should  not,  of  course,  enter  Grade  I  till  their  mental  level  is  at 
least  6  years  0  months,  regardless  of  their  actual  age. 

The  feeble-minded  are  not  at  all  the  important  school  problem  they 
have  been  painted  (like  nearly  all  schools  of  500  to  600  pupils,  we  have 
10  to  15  of  them  all  the  time.)  They  usually  give  little  trouble  and  give 
very  small  returns  for  the  money  spent  on  them.  A  little  school  work 
of  a  drill  nature  in  reading,  writing,  etc.,  and  manual  work  can  be  taught 
them.  The  girls  had  best  be  looked  after  by  a  good,  kind,  motherly 
woman,  who  will  teach  them  a  little  housework,  sewing,  etc.  The 
feeble-minded  are  a  very  minor  part  of  the  problem  of  school  grading 
and  their  detection  one  of  the  less  important  uses  of  the  mental  test. 

The  pupils  in  a  school  system  should  be  measured  by  means  of  the 
group  intelligence  tests  as  early  in  September  as  possible  if  they  have 
not  been  tested  before.  This,  together  with  supervision  by  means  of 
standard  tests,  should  be  the  chief  function  of  the  superintendent  in 
small  cities;  in  large  cities  a  special  director  of  measurements  and  super- 
vision should  take  care  of  this  work. 

Pupils  could  then  be  given  extra  promotions,  etc.,  on  the  basis  given 
above  or,  if  the  7,  8  and  9  year  courses  of  study  were  in  effect,  could  be 
placed  in  the  one  of  these  that  would,  without  skipping  or  failure  allow 
them  to  finish  Grade  YIII  at  the  mental  age  of  14  years  0  months  to 
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15  years  0  months.  In  extreme  cases  some  skipping  or  failure  might  be 
needed.    Careful  grading  gives  more  and  better  education  at  less  cost. 

About  5%  to  10%  of  any  average  class  should  be  held  back.  There 
is  a  conflict  in  High  School  work  between  the  high  standards  necessarily 
required  for  entrance  to  professional  schools,  such  as  medicine,  law,  etc., 
and  the  lower  standards  that  are  necessary  if  the  High  School  is  to  give 
education  to  the  majority  of  the  children,  not  deny  it  to  many  as  at 
present.  The  standard  for  entrance  to  the  professional  schools  might  be 
raised  above  what  it*is  at  present,  to  bar  out  inferior  people.  A  mental 
test  should  also  be  given  and  a  fairly  high  standard  required.  A  lower 
standard  or  easier  courses  should  be  supplied  for  other  pupils.  Schools 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  pupils;  not  pupils  to  fit  the  schools. 

Each  province  should  have  a  director  of  measurements  and  research. 
Such  a  person  could  keep  inspectors,  superintendents  and  school  prin- 
cipals in  touch  with  all  work  of  this  kind,  compile  results  of  educational 
tests,  distribute  and  make  tests,  send  out  standards,  and  aid  in  the  work 
of  supervision  and  promotion  generally.  Scientific  school  work  can 
scarcely  be  carried  on  without  such  an  ofificial. 

In  this  short  account,  many  things  have  been  gone  over  rapidly. 
Any  further  explanation  that  can  be  made  to  anyone  in  answer  to  queries 
will  be  gladly  given. 


Impressions  from  the  First  Conference  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Teachers 

J.  W.  BARNETT 

General  Secretary  Alberta  Teachers'  Alliance 

ON  July  26th  last  a  group  of  representatiyes  of  the  provincial 
teachers'  organizations  from  Ontario  and  the  Western  Provinces 
met  at  Calgary  and  formed  the  first  executive  council  of  the 
Canadian  Teachers'  Federation.  It  promises  to  be  an  historic  occasion 
since  it  gave  birth  to  an  organization  which  is  significant  not  so  much 
because,  by  it,  16,000  Canadian  teachers  are  banded  together  for  mutual 
protection,  but  more,  perhaps,  because  of  its  potentialities  to  serve  the 
community  at  large  by  directing  public  sentiment  toward  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  education. 

The  speeches  made  by  the' delegates  from  the  different  provinces 
indicated  a  growing  unrest  among  the  teachers  everywhere,  and  a  de- 
teimination  to  make  the  influence  of  teachers  more  widely  felt.  The 
murmur  of  discontent  when  the  lack  of  teacher  representation  on  the 
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National  Council  on  Education  was  mentioned,  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  teaching  body,  hitherto  prone  to  accept  every  suggestion  from  out- 
side the  ranks,  is  stirred  by  a  newly  born  determination  to  have  a  hand 
in  diagnosing  its  own  disabilities,  so  many  of  which,  it  was  pointed  out, 
are  the  result  of  a  lack  of  class  consciousness  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  delegates  showed,  in  this  connection,  how  the  recently  developed 
feeling  of  class  consciousness,  manifesting  itself  through,  and  by  means 
of,  organization,  had  already  focussed  public  attention  on  the  needs  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  imperativeness  of  a  more  intensive  and  wide-spread 
interest  in  matters  educational;  that  the  question  of  raising  Canadian 
citizenship  to  a  higher  level  is  cognate  with  that  of  raising  the  status  of 
the  teacher;  that  the  press,  public  bodies,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
provincial  Departments  of  Education,  looked  upon  the  teachers'  organiza- 
tion movement  as  a  force  to  be  welcomed,  respected,  and  co-operated 
with;  that  the  "slave  mind",  oft  expressed  as  the  teachers'  only  heritage, 
is  rapidly  giving  place  to  an  attitude  of  virility  and  fearlessness;  and  that 
public  apathy  gives  place  to  sympathetic  consideration  and  support 
when  teachers  set  forth  their  just  demands  with  boldness,  vigor,  and 
determination.  But  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  new 
movement  is  the  readiness  and  anxiety  of  the  profession  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  increased  obligations  which  added  responsibilities  entail.  The 
resolutions  passed  in  condemnation  of  the  granting  of  "permits"  and 
the  issuing  of  certificates  to  persons  of  low  academic  standing  are  a  direct 
proof  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  at  least  have  a  conviction  that 
the  salvation  of  the  teacher  must  spring  from  within  the  teaching  pro- 
fession itself  and  cannot  come  from  without. 

The  idea  that  each  provincial  organization  be  left  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny  found  strong  favour,  and  the  constitution  drawn  up,  which  pro- 
vides for  equal  representation  on  the  Executive  from  each  province,  and 
for  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  executive  before  action  can  be  taken,  gives 
each  affiliated  organization  complete  self-government,  and  limits  the 
powers  of  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  to  such  matters  as  concern 
all  the  provinces  in  common. 

A  brilliant  speech  from  one  of  the  delegates  declaring  against  any 
tendency  towards  the  passing  of  "innocuous  resolutions"  started  a  flow 
of  real  oratory,  and  every  province  was  pledged  by  at  least  one  delegate 
to  see  that  the  federation  would  do  really  effective  business.  This  means 
that  16,000  Canadian  teachers  are  a  unit  so  far  as  dealing  with  cardinal 
professional  problems  is  concerned,  such  problems,  for  instance,  as 
mutual  protection,  the  code  of  professional  etiquette,  arbitration  boards, 
underbidding,  pensions,  cumulative  sick  pay,  teacher  representation, 
black  lists,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  Dominion-wide  salary  campaign  in 
thie  immediate  future. 
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Each  provincial  organization  seemed  to  have  some  feather  in  its  cap 
as  a  result  of  organized  effort  to  date:  Alberta,  the  $1,200  minimum  and 
advisory  committees  of  teachers;  British  Columbia,  arbitration  boards; 
Saskatchewan,  the  highest  average  salary;  Manitoba,  the  biggest  jump 
in  salaries;  Ontario,  the  salary  circle.  The  sentiment  prevailed  that  an 
undue  anxiety  to  make  the  organization  "big"  might  be  fatal  at  this 
early  stage.  To  succumb  to  this  temptation  and  welcome  affiliation 
with  other  provincial  bodies  merely  for  the  sake  of  swelling  the  numbers 
might  tend  to  retard  developments  in  the  more  progressive  provinces. 
For  this  reason  rjo  organization  can  affiliate  with  the  C.T.F.  until  full 
particulars  are  placed  before  each  provincial  organization  and  the  matter 
is  finally  voted  on  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  executive. 


Current  Events 

(To  October  13th,   1920.) 

_         ,.  Another    provincial    government    has    appealed    to    the 

.  country,  and  once  more  the  people  have  elected  a  number 

of  groups,  no  one  of  which  is  strong  enough  to  carry  on  a 
government  unaided.  The  Liberals  of  New  Brunswick  under  Premier 
Foster  had  a  majority  of  seven,  but  in  the  new  House  there  will  be 
approximately  23  Liberals,  14  Conservatives,  10  Farmers,  2  Laborites. 
Like  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick  will  have  a  Cabinet 
supported  by  at  least  two  parties.  This  is  a  great  change  for  Canada, 
since  we  have  become  pretty  thoroughly  accustomed  to  having  two 
chief  parties,  one  of  which  was  strong  enough  to  keep  a  cabinet  in 
power.  The  people  will  watch  with  no  little  interest  the  working  out 
of  the  group  system  in  these  three  Provinces. 

Two  important  imperial  organizations  have  held  conventions  in 
Canada  recently.  In  August,  the  Imperial  Press  Conference  met  here, 
and  in  September  the  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
British  Empire  assembled  in  Toronto.  These  conventions  will  not 
only  do  much  to  foster  co-operation  within  the  Empire  and  to  strengthen 
imperial  sentiment,  but  they  will  in  a  special  way  make  Canada  better 
known  to  two  very  influential  bodies  of  men.  It  is  probably  inevitable 
that  all  important  imperial  conferences  should,  for  many  years,  be 
held  in  London;  it  is  therefore  gratifying  that  other  empire  gatherings 
should  sometimes  be  held  in  the  Dominions. 

Four  enquiries  are  attracting  much  attention.  A  Tariff  Commission, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  and  presid'ed  over  by 
Sir  Henry  Drayton,  Minister  of  Finance,  is  holding  sessions  throughout 
the  Dominion  in  order  to  give  all  the  various  commercial  and  industrial 
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interests  of  the  country  an  opportunity  to  advance  their  views  concerning 
the  tariff.  At  these  sessions  the  views  of  the  western  farmer  and  those 
of  the  manufacturers  are  standing  out  in  very  strong  contrast,  which 
not  only  shows  the  great  difficulty  of  framing  a  tarifif  for  a  country 
like  Canada,  but  points  to  the  probability  that  the  tarifif  will  be  the 
main  issue  at  the  next  Do\Tiinion  general  election.  Evidently  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  and  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  King  regard  the  tariff 
as  very  important,  for  they  are  devoting  much  time  to  it  in  their  recent 
speeches.  In  Ontario  a  commission  is  investigating  the  hydro-radial 
plans  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission.  Many  communities  both 
urban  and  rural  are  vitally  interested  in  the  radial  question.  Not 
only  are  they  seeking  better  transportation  facilities,  but  they  believe 
that  the  distribution  of  electricity  for  power  and  light  is  closely  connected 
with  radial  development.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  insists 
that  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question  should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
before  the  Province  and  the  municipalities  commit  themselves  to  a 
very  great  new  undertaking.  The  report  of  the  Commission  and  the 
subsequent  decision  of  the  Ontario  Government  will  be  matters  of  deep 
interest  to  the  Province.  At  various  points  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  International  Waterways  Commission  has  been  holding 
inquiries  concerning  a  proposed  deep  waterway  that  will  enable  ocean 
vessels  to  proceed  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  Central  and  Western  States,  the 
Canadian  West,  and  Ontario  are  in  favour  of  such  a  waterway,  because 
it  holds  out  hope  of  much  better  and  cheaper  transportation  to  the 
ocean.  In  addition,  Ontario  hopes  to  secure  from  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  a  very  large  amount  of  electric  power.  Sir  Adam 
Beck  presented  an  estimate  that  between  Montreal  and  Kingston, 
power  equivalent  to  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  could  be  developed . 
The  significance  of  this  for  Canada,  and  especially  for  Eastern  Ontario 
will  be  more  readily  grasped  when  we  consider  that  the  total  imports 
of  coal  into  Canada  amounted  last  year  to  21,411,813  tons,  at  a  cost 
of  $70,603,000.  New  York  and  Montreal  are  opposed  to  a  deep  water- 
way for  the  very  selfish  reason  that  they  wish  to  maintain  their  present 
ascendency  in  ocean  traffic.  They  object  very  strenuously  to  Toronto, 
Detroit,  and  other  inland  cities  loading  ocean  vessels  for  Europe. 

p  .       ,  These  countries  have  at  last  signed   an  armistice  which 

,  is  to  be  effective  on   October   18th.     The  negotiators  have 

P        .         settled  on  terms  of  peace  which  are  described  as  "a  peace 
without   victory  and  without  vanquished."     It  is  much   to 
be  hoped  that  the  terms  are  as  fair  and  reasonable  as  they  are  described 
for  conditions  in   Poland  and   Russia  are   almost   indescribably  bad* 
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While  the  armies  have  been  fighting,  the  people  at  home,  and  especially 
in  the  areas  overrun  by  the  armies,  have  been  decimated  by  disease 
and  hunger.  The  Soviet  Government  was  undoubtedly  anxious  to 
make  peace  not  only  because  of  threatened  famine  and  industrial  stag- 
nation, but  because  its  authority  is  seriously  threatened  by  revolts 
among  the  sailors  and  in  the  Ukraine,  and  by  the  successes  of  General 
Wrangel  in  the  south.  He  is  not  only  proving  a  good  military  leader, 
but  a  statesman.  He  has  allayed  the  hostility  of  the  peasants  by 
dividing  the  land  among  them,  with  provision  for  compensation  to  the 
old  owners,  and  he  has  won  the  support  of  the  Cossacks  by  granting 
local  self-government.  It  is  now  reported  that  General  Budenny,  the 
famous  Cossack  leader,  has  deserted  the  Reds,  and  is  marching  on 
Kiev  with  an  anti-Bolshevik  army.  It  looks  as  if  General  Wrangel 
were  the  most  dangerous  enemy  the  Russian  Reds  have  yet  had. 

.  ,  The  Irish  question  seems  as  far  from  settlement  as  ever. 
Various  people  have  urged  Dominion  Home  Rule,  but  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  refuse  it,  and  Lloyd  George  declares  that  the  Coalition 
Government  will  not  offer  more  in  the  way  of  Home  Rule  than  Mr, 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Asquith  thought  fair  and  safe.  His  Government 
intends  to  pass  its  Home  Rule  bill,  (see  The  School,  April,  1920,  p.  469), 
and  to  restore  order  in  Ireland.  Lord  Grey  came  forward  two  weeks 
ago  with  a  plan  to  withdraw  all  British  troops  after  two  years,  and  to 
leave  the  Irish  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  He  would  reserve  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament  only  foreign  affairs  and  defence;  all  else  would  be  subject  to 
any  governing  body,  or  bodies,  the  Irish  people  might  decide  on.  His 
plan  has  met  with  bitter  opposition  in  Ulster,  and  seems  to  find  little 
favour  elsewhere.  Meantime,  Irish  policemen  and  officials  are  being 
murdered,  and  the  police  and  soldiers  are  often  punishing  the  communities 
where  violence  has  taken  place. 

_     .  The  Italian  socialists  and  communists  have  handed  back  to 

the  owners  the  factories  they  had  seized.  They  have  secured 
partial  control  of  the  industries  and  hope  to  share  in  the  profits.  They 
found  that  witliout  financial  backing  and  trade  connections  they  could 
not  operate  the  factories  for  any  considerable  time.  This  experience 
will  provide  a  valuable  lesson  for  the  extremer  labour  groups.  In 
Sicily  the  peasants  are  seizing  the  estate  of  the  large  landowners.  This 
movement  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed,  for  the  peasants  can  un- 
doubtedly cultivate  the  estates  successfully. 

G.M.J. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

THE  phonograph  has  found  its  way  into  the  school-room,  as  it  was 
bound  to  do.  As  with  books  and  pictures,  its  usefulness  depends 
largely  on  the  zeal  and  good  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher. 
The  opportunities  it  opens  are  many  and  attractive.  For  the  instructor 
in  music  its  appeal  is  obvious.  Familiarity  with  the  noblest  forms  of 
music  is  the  best  insurance  against  the  influence  of  the  poorest. 

But  beyond  this,  wherever  rhythmic  motion  enters  into  school  work, 
the  phonograph  has  proved  useful.  The  march  in  and  out  of  school,  the 
exercises  in  the  kindergarten,  physical  drill,  practice  in  handwriting,  and 
type-writing  all  call  for  measured  motion  with  varied  time.  For  these 
the  phonograph  may  replace  the  metronome  and  add  life  and  interest  to 
the  class. 

To  the  teacher  of  literaiure  the  phonographic  record  may  often  be 
a  useful  source  of  information  and  interest.  Many  of  our  famous  lyrics 
and  ballads  are  set  to  music  that  has  now  become  as  much  a  part  of  them 
as  the  words.  Many  years  ago  an  inexperienced  teacher  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  teaching  to  a  First  Form  class  in  a  High  School  "John 
Anderson,  My  Jo".  He  was  in  despair.  There  were  no  difificulties  to 
discuss,  no  references  to  track  down,  no  allusions  to  explain.  How  was 
he  to  teach  it?  He  took  counsel  of  his  elders.  One  jauntily  suggested 
"Oh,  have  them  learn  it  by  heart",  and  one  more  heartless,  who  knew  his 
vocal  limitations,  blandly  suggested  that  he  sing  it  for  the  lass.  Now 
that  he  has  a  phonograph  at  his  disposal,  perhaps  next  time  he  will  have 
it  sung.  Lyric  verse  was  meant  for  music.  Music  has  been  well  described 
as  a  form  of  literature  that  commences  where  speech  ends. 

For  the  teacher  of  foreign  languages,  faced  with  the  problem  of 
teaching  pronunciation,  the  phonographic  record  may  go  far  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  meet  and  converse  in  the  foreign 
language  with  those  to  whom  the  oral  use  of  the  tongue  is  native  or 
familiar.  The  pupil  who  never  hears  the  foreign  tongue  correctly  pro- 
nounced except  in  the  familiar  accent  of  his  own  instructor,  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  may  well  find  himself  at  a  loss  when  he  tries  to  follow  " 
the  speech  of  a  native,  who  takes  no  care  to  adjust  his  time  or  enuncia- 
tion to  the  capacity  of  the  listener.  The  pupil  should  hear  more  than 
one  voice  speaking  familiarly  the  foreign  tongue.  This  want  the  phono- 
graphic record  can  supply.  The  record,  indeed,  has  certain  advantages 
over  actual  speech.  You  may,  without  taxing  the  patience  of  a  teacher, 
have  the  same  speech  repeated  as.  often  as  you  will,  now  more  slowly, 
now  more  rapidly,  until  the  recognition  of  the  spoken  word  becomes 
easy  and  confidence  in  speaking  is  acquired. 

[203] 
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Some  day  the  teacher  of  history,  who  must  now  rely  on  historical 
description  and  source  book  extracts,  may  be  able  to  let  his  class  hear 
the  very  words  and  voices  of  those  who  were  once  the  leaders  of  political 
life,  as  they  explain  their  policies  or  defend  their  actions  in  public  ad- 
dresses. The  accents  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  are 
gone  forever,  but  future  generations  may  still  hear  the  voices  of  Balfour 
and  Bryce,  of  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George. 


Adolescent  Education  in  Utah 

TRUSTEE  (Mrs.)  E.  L.  Groves,  who  was  sent  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  last  July,  gives  in  her  report  to  the  Board  an  interesting 
account  of  how  the  State  of  Utah  carries  out  its  Compulsory  Adolescent 
School  Attendance  Act: 

"  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  Educational  Journal,  Boston,  says, 
'Utah  is  the  only  State  that  has  attempted  to  eliminate  idleness,  from 
the  ages  of  twelve  to  eighteen,  through  the  public  school  system.  No 
other  State  is  within  hailing  distance  of  Utah  in  an  efficient  attempt  to 
solve  the  civic,  industrial  and  educational  problems  of  the  adolescent 
from  twelve  to  eighteen'. 

The  first  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act  in  Utah  is  the  registration 
of  all  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen.  Every 
principal  is  held  responsible  for  complete  and  accurate  registration  in 
his  school  district.  In  the  city  of  Ogden  for  instance,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  school  year,  1919,  every  boy  and  girl  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
was  officially  registered.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
registers  all  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  was  some 
help  in  the  enforcing  of  this  measure. 

Our  Act  requires  that  a  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  shall  attend  school  only  three  hundred  and  twenty  hours  a 
year,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  five.  That  figures  out  to  about  a 
day  and  a  half  a  week  for  forty  weeks  of  the  year,  but  the  State  of  Utah 
requires  them  to  attend  school  for  thirty-six  weeks  in  the  year,  unless 
officially  excused  for  work. 

A  boy  or  girl,  under  their  Act  may  be  granted  permission  to  go  to 
work,  if  their  wages  are  necessary  to  help  keep  the  home.  But,  even 
when  exempted,  he  or  she  must  attend  school  part  time,  four  hours  a 
week  for  dead-in-earnest  study.  These  four  hours  are  usually  on  Satur- 
days and  the  employer  must  pay  the  wages  as  though  the  pupil  were  at 
work. 
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Should  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  exempted,  leave  a  job,  even  tem- 
porarily, the  employer  must  report  him  back  to  the  school  officials  and 
return  the  employment  permit.  The  young  person  cannot  return  to 
that  job  or  go  to  another,  without  a  new  permit.  And  he  must  go  back 
to  school  while  he  is  unemployed,  if  it  be  only  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
school  must  adapt  its  work  to  his  advantage,  however  brief  his  stay. 
He  can  never  be  neglected  because  he  does  not  fit  into  the  curriculum. 


Schemes  of  Promotion 

THE  graded  school  with  large  classes  has  solved  many  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  that  faced  the  one-teacher  school.  But  it  has, 
in' turn,  created  problems  of  its  own.  The  graded  system  with 
class-teaching  pre-supposes  a  uniformity  of  attainment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  that  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  Pupils  do  not  advance  at  the  same 
rate  in  any  subject  nor  does  the  same  pupil  advance  at  a  uniform  rate 
all  the  time.  The  presence  of  many  subjects  in  a  curriculum  further 
complicates  the  problem.  It  is  the  principal's  task  to  see  that  a  useful 
form  of  organization  does  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  individual  pupil.  The  difficulty  has  been  met  to  some  extent 
by  more  flexible  schemes  of  promotion,  and  by  more  scientific  tests  of 
the  pupil's  progress  and  capacity  for  progress.  In  the  higher  grades 
similar  results  are  sought  by  relating  more  closely  the  work  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  as  in  the  so-called  Junior  High  Schools,  and 
thus  offering  greater  variety  in  the  types  of  courses  offered. 

In  this  respect,  according  to  The  School  Review,  the  High  School 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  made  some 
changes  in  its  organization  last  year.  "For  some  years  past  the  work 
of  the  High  School  has  been  so  related  to  that  of  the  elementary  school, 
with  which  it  is  united,  that  pupils  have  advanced  with  a  net  economy 
of  one  year  by  omitting  the  eighth  grade.  During  the  past  year  the 
principles  of  junior  High  School  organization  have  been  further  recog- 
nized and  the  highest  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  in  this  case  the 
seventh  grade,  has  been  made  part  of  the  High  School.  In  the  school 
of  youth,  thus  distinguished  from  the  elementary  school,  or  school  of 
childhood,  no  demarcation  is  drawn  between  junior  and  senior  portions 
of  the  single  high  school." 

In  this  connection  the  scheme  of  promotion  that  has  been  ev^olved 
in  the  University  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  is  of  interest.  There  are  five  elementary  grades  in  this 
school.  Junior  and  Senior  Third  Forms,  and  Junior,  Intermediate,  and 
Senior  Fourth  Forms.   They  average  about  forty  pupils  each.   The  pupils 
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of  the  Junior  Third  Form  are  promoted  regularly  to  the  Senior  Third. 
From  the  Senior  Third  those  most  advanced,  probably  about  half  the 
class,  go  to  the  Intermediate  Fourth  Form,  the  others  to  the  Junior 
Fourth.  Again  from  the  Junior  Fourth  a  division  is  made.  Those  most 
advanced  go  to  the  Senior  Fourth,  the  others  to  the  Intermediate. 
Similarly  from  the  Intermediate  Form,  pupils  may  be  promoted  directly 
to  a  high  school  grade,  or  to  the  Senior  Fourth.  From  the  Senior 
Fourth  all  go  regularly  to  the  high  school  grades. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  provides  for  three  different  rates  of 
advance.  A  pupil  making  rapid  progress  may  take  all  five  forms  in 
three  years,  another  pupil  may  take  four  years;  another  may  take  five 
years,  and  yet  be  promoted  each  year.  It  provides  also  for  varying 
rates  of  progress.  A  somewhat  similar  method  of  promotion  is  in  force 
in  the  high  school  grades  or  Senior  School. 


Many  Children  with  Defective  Teeth 

From   the  Oshawa  Reformer. 

SERIOUS  in  the  extreme,  and  deserving  of  very  careful  consideration, 
are  certain  facts  brought  out  in  a  report  presented  in  person  to  the 
Board  of  Education  last  night  by  the  public  school  nurse  con- 
cerning the  health  of  the  children  of  Oshawa.  The  report  represents  that 
there  are  no  fewer  than  741  children  with  defective  teeth,  or  an  average 
of  45  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  school,  whose  parents  are  either 
too  poor  to  give  them  the  necessary  dental  attention,  or  are  not  seized 
with  its  importance.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  nurse  finds  that  in  the 
five  schools  eighty  children  have  enlarged  tonsils,  121  have  pediculosis, 
some  have  defective  eyesight,  while  16  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  children 
who  are  "backward".  The  nurse  also  finds  that  the  children  suffer  from 
many  other  ailments  which  could  be  corrected  early  in  life,  if  sufficient 
interest  was  taken  in  them  at  a  proper  time.  Children  inspected  by  the 
nurse  in  one  month  numbered  1633,  so  that  she  was  able  to  obtain  an 
accurate  finding  on  the  actual  health  of  each  child. 

The  report  of  the  nurse  impressed  every  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  last  night  with  the  serious  consequences  which  might  some 
day  have  to  be  faced  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  remedy  many  existing 
conditions  referred  to.  The  suggestion  that  free  dental  treatment  be 
provided  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  same,  or  who 
are  so  indifferent  that  they  think  that  the  school  nurse  is  trespassing  on 
their  rights,  impressed  the  trustees  more  than  anything  else.  741 
children  with  defective  teeth,  their  first  teeth  being  neglected  to  the 
detriment  of  their  future  health!     The  figures  are  astounding,  and  the 
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Board  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when  it  appointed  a  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  whole  question  of  dental  treatment  in  the  schools. 
Various  suggestions  were  made,  one  that  a  dentist  be  engaged  part  time 
to  give  free  dental  treatment,  and  another,  which  would  probably  be 
more  expensive,  that  a  dentist  be  engaged  to  place  his  services  entirely 
at  the  Board's  disposal.  Both  suggestions  are  good  and  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Either  would  prove  expensive,  but,  after  all,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  costs  more  to  have  unhealthy  children  than  it 
does  to  have  children  well  and  strong.  The  appointment  of  the  school 
nurse  some  time  ago  was  a  progressive  move  and  her  work  in  the  schools 
has  proven  that  the  apppointment  was  well  worth  while. 


English  Literature  for  Matriculation 

J.  F.  VAN  EVERY,  B.A. 

High  School  of   Commerce,  Toronto 

WHY  is  English  literature  taught  in  our  secondary  schools?  Many 
answers  may  be  given  to  this  query.  One  important  aim  of 
the  teaching  of  literature  is  to  foster  in  Canadian  pupils  at 
a  susceptible  age  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature.  This  purpose 
alone  is  so  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  to  justify  the 
inclusion  of  English  literature  in  any  programme  of  secondary  school 
studies. 

Teachers  of  this  subject,  however,  complain  of  the  meagre  nature, 
and  the  inflexibility  of  the  Ontario  matriculation  programme  in  literature 
for  the  three-year  cycle.  They  maintain  that  extensive  reading  of  many 
books  should  accompany  the  intensive  study  of  a  few  chosen  selections. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  course  in  literature  of  the  Lower  School  is  satis- 
factory in  so  far  as  the  content  of  that  course  is  left  to  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  the  individual  teacher.  In  matriculation  classes,  however,  the 
narrow  limits  prescribed  and  the  detailed  examinations  set  make  it 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  pupils'  range  of 
reading. 

The  college  entrance  requirements  in  the  United  States  regarding 
English  literature  offer  a  wider  choice  and  present  greater  possibilities 
than  do  the  Ontario  matriculation  requirements  in  the  same  subject. 
The  University  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  outlines  a  programme  of  ex- 
tensive reading  as  well  as  a  selected  list  of  prose  and  poetry  for  intensive 
study.  The  end  in  view  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading,  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.     In  the  extensive 
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reading  course  he  is  advised  to  read  the  books  carefully,  but  not  to 
attend  so  much  to  details  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and 
charm  of  what  he  reads.  The  intensive  study  course  lays  greater  stress 
upon  form  and  style,  exact  meanings  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
understanding  of  allusions.  The  two  courses,  thus  combined,  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  literary  selections,  including  specimens  of  the  drama, 
the  lyric,  the  ballad,  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  oration. 

With  a  view  to  introducing  a  wider  range  of  required  reading  in  our 
matriculation  classes,  while  keeping  in  mind  the  lam.entable  lack  of 
sufficient  library  equipment  in  many  of  the  smaller  High  Schools  of  the 
Province,  the  English  and  History  section  of  the  O.E.A.,  at  its  Easter 
meeting  in  1919,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  matriculation 
programme  of  English  literature.  This  committee  presented  last 
Easter  the  following  report.  This  report  deals  with  general  principles 
only,  as  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  particular  selections  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  report  is  here  published  in  order  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  teachers  concerned  throughout  the  province,  so  that,  in  due 
course  of  time,  their  opinions  may  gather  force,  and  result  in  a  matricu- 
lation curriculum  in  English  that  will  be  supported  by  those  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  changes  suggested. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  English  and  History  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  at  its 
Easter  session,  1919,  to  advise  regarding  the  Curriculum  for  Junior  and  Honour  Matri- 
culation work  in  English  Literature  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  proposals: 

1.  That  the  cycle  b^  lengthened  to  foyr  years. 

2.  That  the  work  for  each  examination  be  divided  into  two  divisions: 

(a)  Literature  for  Intensive  Study. 

(b)  Literature  for  Extensive  Reading. 

3.  That  the  regulations  and  provisions  for  supplementary  reading  at  home  be 
retained  as  at  present. 

4.  That  the  questicns  on  the  examinaticn  papers  for  both  Junior  and  Honour 
Matriculaticn  cover  both  the  Intensive  and  the  Extensive  programmes  of  work. 

5.  That  the  prescribed  work  for  Junior  Matriculaticn  consist  of: 

i.  Intensive  Study: 

(a)  One  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

(b)  About  1,000  lines  of  poetical  selections  adapted  to  the  age  and  the 
experience  of  the  pupils. 

ii.  Extensive  Reading: 

(a)  One  book  of  prose,  fiction,  or  a  group  of  short  stories,  as,  for  example, 

"Short  Stories"  in   the  World's   Classic   Series,   published   by   the 
Oxford  Press. 

(b)  A  selected  list  of  poems  from  an  authology  of  classic  and  modern 
poetry,  with  the  stress  placed  upon  Canadian  and  modern  poetry, 

especially  poems  of  action,  and  narractive  poetry. 

6.  That  the  prescribed  work  for  Honour  Matriculaticn  consist  of: 

i.  Intensive  Study — 

(a)  The  intensive  study  programme  for  Junior  Matriculation  of  the  same 
year. 

(b)  An  additional  play  by  Shakespeare. 
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ii.  Extensive  Reading — 

(a)  One  book  of  serious  prose,  such  as  an  essay,  or  an  oration. 

(b)  A  selected  list  of  poems  from  the  anthology  already  referred  to, 
care  being  taken  to  select  more  difficult  and  reflective  poetr>-  than 
those  poems  chosen  for  Junior  Matriculation  work. 

7.  That  detailed  lists  of  selections  for  the  foregoing  outline  be  prepared  by  each 
member  of  the  committee,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Matriculation  Board. 

8.  That  the  anthollgy  referred  to  in  sections  five  and  six  be  large  enough  for  use 
in  both  Junior  and   Honour  Matriculation  work.     Such  a  compilation  would  be  a 
permanent  addition  to  a  pupil's  library,  and  would  serve  not  only  as  a  stimulus  to 
extensive  reading,  but  also  as  a  work  of  reference. 


\ 


Folk  Lore  in  the  School 

PROFESSOR  D.  R.  KEYS 

Faculty  of  Arts,  University  of  Toronto 

FOLK-LORE,  the  latest  and  the  earliest  of  the  so-called  social 
sciences,  has  suffered  in  Toronto  as  a  result  of  the  war.  For  a 
time  the  Canadian  Folk-lore  Society,  which  has  its  seat  in  this 
city,  maintained  its  meetings  and  made  the  folk-lore  of  war  an  interesting 
subject  of  discussion.  But  the  excessive  demands  on  non-combatants 
for  sympathetic  aid  to  the  fighters  finally  led  to  the  cessation  of  the 
legular  meetings  as  those  interested  betook  themselves  to  the  more 
necessary  work.  Now  that  peace  has  come  and  other  pre-war  activities 
are  being  resumed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  meetings  of  the  Folk-lore 
Society  will  again  afford  our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  this  many-sided  and  most  attractive  subject  of  study. 
To  no  class  in  the  community  should  it  appeal  so  directly  as  to  the 
teachers  in  our  Public  and  Secondary  Schools.  And  this  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  folk-lore,  including  as  it  does  the  wide  domain  of 
primitive  belief,  such  as  the  fairy  faith,  the  Indian,  Australian  and 
other  savage  cosmogonies,  and  the  mythologies  both  of  the  classic  and 
of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  offers  to  the  teacher  an  endless  series  of  interest- 
ing illustrations  in  teaching  all  manner  of  subjects.  Its  employment  in 
history,  geography,  literature  and  composition,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  classes  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  But  even  in  such  an 
apparently  unlikely  study  as  mathematics  the  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  pointing  out  the  strange  superstitions  connected  with  certain 
numbers  and  the  peculiar  devices  of  savage  nations  to  preserve  numerical 
records.  Perhaps  in  no  department  of  schoolwork  is  the  folk  lorist  so 
much  at  home  as  in  the  Kindergarten.  Nor  is  this  inappropriate,  for 
folklore  is  in  a  manner  the  Kindergarten  of  learning  and,  like  that  novel 
method  of  elementary  tuition,  was  not  developed  as  an  aid  to  teaching 
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till  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  subjective 
use  to  be  made  of  folk  lore  should  render  it  very  interesting  to  all  classes 
of  teachers. 

To  the  teachers  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  folk-lore 
makes  its  appeal  on  the  objective  side  no  less  than  on  the  subjective. 
For  in  view  of  the  many  thousands  of  foreigners  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  of  whom  the  vast 
majority  are  from  countries  and  classes  where  folk-lore  has  been  per- 
sistent for  thousands  of  years,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  queer  beliefs  and  the  surviving  superstitions  which  such  people 
undoubtedly  carry  with  them  to  onr  continent.  And  if  this  be  not  done 
speedily  the  very  training  of  our  schools  will  in  itself  blot  out  all  memory 
of  such  dying  traditions.  Our  government  folk-lorists  and  those  of  the 
SmithiSionian  Institute  at  Washington  are  finding  great  difiicultv  in 
obtaining  the  remnants  of  the  belief  of  our  North  American  Indians  of 
which  Longfellow  made  such  interesting  use  in  Hiawatha.  That  poem 
was  based  in  part  on  che  Finnish  Epic  Kalevala,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  folk-lore  in  its  epic  form.  Indeed  the  Northern 
nations  of  Europe,  both  Finns  and  Scandinavians  have  shown  the 
patriotic  desire  to  collect  and  preserve  their  native  folk-lore,  of  which 
they  have  so  rich  an  abundance. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  effected  in  this  way  among  our 
own  Anglo-Saxoh  immigrants  one  may  refer  to  the  extraordinary  results 
obtained^by  Mr.  Cecil  Sharpe  in  hi^  investigations  among  the  mountain- 
eers of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Here  he  found  several  hundred 
old  ballads,  which  had  been  brought  over  by  the  ancestors  of  these 
people  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  preserved  in  their  remote 
mountam  hom.e,  while  apparently  utterly  lost  from  memory  in  the 
mother  country.  The  publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  North  America  contain  similar  finds  made  by  investigators  among 
the  Texan  drovers.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  our  teachers  will  be 
able  to  add  anything  of  this  sort  from  the  lips  of  their  English-speaking 
pupils.  Our  school  system  is  too  old  an  institution  for  that.  Nothing 
destroys  the  lore  that  preceded  the  invention  of  letters  like  the  labours 
of  the  schoolmaster.  All  the  more  ought  those  teachers  who  are  thus 
destroying  these  interesting  old  beliefs  which  throw  so  much  light  on 
the  youth  and  the  continuity  of  the  race,  to  do  their  best  to  put  on 
record  whatever  fragments  they  m.ay  be  able  to  save  from  the  wreck : 

The  publications  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  are  in  the  Toronto  Public 
Library  and  will  give  directions  to  any  who  may  wish  to  take  a  part  in 
this  very  interesting  form  cf  work  and  by  so  doing  contribute  a  stone  to 
the  great  cairn  of  the  history  of  mankind. 


Remarkable  Success  of  Polish  Student 

[From  the  Saskatchewan  Public  Service  Monthly] 

By  Pluck  and   Perseverance   this  Young   Foreigner  gains  his 
B.A.  Degree  at  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  progress  made  by  some  of  our  "New  Canadian"  citizens  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  young  Polish  student,  which  is  being  pub- 
lished by  Hon.  W.  M.  Martin,  Minister  of  Education,  with  a  brief 
introduction. 

The  Premier's  Message 

Saskatchewan  is  one  of  the  young  provinces  of  the  Dominion  but  the 
rapid  strides  made  during  the  period  since  its  birth  in  1905,  justify  ns 
allj^in  being  exceedingly  optimistic  as  to  the  tuture.  As  is  the  case  with 
every  new  country  we  have  manifold  problems  facing  solution.  The 
fullest  development  and  the  height  of  progress  cannot  be  reached  until 
we  have  a  large  population,  working  in  harmony,  unison  and  co-opera- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  Our  total  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1916  is  647,835.  Of  these  353,098  are  classes  as  Biitish 
(English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh);  32,066  French;  2,521  Belgian; 
59,302  Austro-Hungarian  (including  Austrian,  Bukovinian,  Galician, 
Hungarian  and  Ruthenian) ;  8,931  Dutch;  4,030  Jewish;  26,977  Nor- 
wegian; 29,126  Russian;  16,398  Swedish  and  over  fortv  other  nationali- 
ties are  represented. 

Some  of  these  people  cannot  speak  the  English  language  but  the  vast 
majority  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated  and  are  sending 
them  regularly  to  our  schools.  In  order  to  stimulate  even  greater  interest 
in  the  work  of  our  schools  this  story  of  a  bright  young  Polish  boy  who 
came  from  Austria  in  1905  and  started  school  in  Saskatchewan  in  1908, 
and  who  now  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
is  being  distributed.  Many  others  have  met  with  similar  success  and 
I  trust  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  reads  this  story  will  be  spurred  on 
to  greater  effort  in  order  better  to  become  fitted  creditably  to  take  his 
or  her  place  as  a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  of  our  great  province. 

W.  M.  Martin, 
Minister  of  Education. 
From  Polish  Peasant  to  Canadian  Citizen 

It  is  a  long  way  from  a  little  Austrian  village  snugly  resting  on  a 
grassy  slope  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  to  the  fertile  prairie  lands  of 
Canada.  It  is  a  great  change  from  a  neatly  painted  little  cottage  in 
Galicia  to  a  sod  shack  in  Saskatchewan.  It  is  a  still  longer  step  from  a 
seat  in  a  little  Austrian  school  house  to  a  place  in  the  graduating  class 
of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

[211] 
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About  fifteen  years  ago  John  Niemczyk,  a  Pole,  emigrated  to  Canada 
from  Austria  and  settled  in  north-eastern  Saskatchewan,  where  he  took 
up  a  homestead.  A  low,  sod-roofed  mud  "shack"  was  built,  and  the 
new-comer  with  his  wife  and  family  of  seven  children  settled  down  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  Canadian  home.  The  struggle  was  hard  for  a 
few  years.  No  member  of  the  family  knew  a  word  of  English,  but  the 
eldest  son,  Louis,  then  a  robust  lad  of  eight  or  nine,  soon  manifested  a 
disposition  to  learn  the  new  language.  There  was  no  school  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  boy  made  little  progress.  After  about  five  years  other 
settlers  came,  and  a  school  was  opened.  Louis  was  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  teacher  was  a  young  Canadian,  who  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work  of  teaching  English  to  half  a  hundred  foreign 
children,  the  majority  of  whom  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
language. 

The  young  Polish  lad  attended  regularly  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  studies.  After  two  years  he  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  enter  a 
high  school.  During  the  next  summer,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  qualified 
teachers,  he  was  granted  a  permit  to  teach  a  school  in  a  non-English 
district.  This  he  did  with  marked  success,  and  in  the  fall  he  returned 
to  high  school.  The  following  summer  he  was  successful  in  passing  part 
of  the  examinations  for  a  third  class  teacher's  diploma,  and  the  next 
year  he  completed  the  work  for  this  certificate.  Several  months  were  then 
spent  in  attendance  at  a  normal  school.  After  another  year's  successful 
experience,  he  pursued  studies  leading  to  university  entrance,  and  ob- 
tained his  junior  matriculation  with  a  most  creditable  showing.  Another 
year  was  spent  in  teaching  in  a  Ruthenian  settlement,  after  which  he 
entered  the  provincial  university,  where  he  began  work  on  a  course 
leading  to  degrees  in  arts  and  agriculture. 

After  graduating  from  the  public  school,  he  decided  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  high  school  education,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  his  parents  in 
erecting  a  new  home  he  must  practise  rigid  economy.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  purchased  a  small  lot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Yorkton, 
and  here  built  a  "shack".  In  this  humble  dwelling  he  lived  simply  during 
his  life  at  high  school,  doing  his  own  housework  and  even  baking  his  own 
bread.  But  this  was  not  all.  For  two  winters  he  kept  with  him  a  younger 
brother  and  sister,  whom  he  looked  after  in  order  that  they,  too,  might 
obtain  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of 
the  town.  This  story  of  thrift,  perseverance  and  conquest  may  best  be 
told  in  Louis'  own  words: 

"I  was  born  on  the  17th  of  July,  1893,  in  a  densely  populated  section 
of  Austria  called  Trzynietz.  This  district  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Olsa  river,  near  the  Beskiden  mountains,  which  separates  the  northern 
boundary  of  Hungary  from  East  Silesia. 
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"  In  this  busy  centre  I  spent  my  first  nine  years,  enjoying  the  beauti- 
ful mountainous  scenery,  the  blossoming  fruit  trees,  the  singing  of 
birds,  and  the  busy  hum  of  bees.  Not  far  to  the  north,  high  draught 
chimneys  towered  over  large  structures,  where  the  smelting  of  iron 
ore,  the  making  of  railway  rails,  and  the  production  of  enamel-ware 
provided  occupation  for  the  people.  The  heaving,  hissing,  puffing,  and 
groaning  of  the  powerful  machines  by  day  could  be  heard  for  miles 
around,  while  the  nights  were  constantly  illuminated  by  the  reflection 
from  the  huge  furnaces. 

"My  public  school  education  began  when  I  was  not  quite  six  years 
old.  The  first  year  of  my  school  life  was  very  pleasant  and  interesting, 
because  I  was  learning  something  about  the  elementary  subjects  in  my 
maternal  language,  which  was  Polish.  I  had  mastered  probably  the 
most  difficult  stage  of  my  work,  when  my  father  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  wide-spread  emigration  to  Canada.  It  was  true  that  he  was 
facing  a  serious  problem.  However,  the  letters  from  Canada,  which  he 
received  from  his  countrymen,  told  him  of  a  land  where  justice  and 
liberty  abounded.  He  worked  in  a  factory  and  wished  to  escape  the 
heel  of  oppression.  He  desired  to  break  away  from  the  landlordism, 
militarism,  and  high  taxation.  He  longed  to  bring  his  family  of  seven 
to  a  land  of  freedom  and  greater  opportunities.  His  desire  became  so 
strong  that  he  finally  decided  to  leave  for  the  New  World. 

"In  1903,  in  the  early  spring,  we  started  out  on  the  long  voyage  in 
search  of  a  new  home.  After  a  month  of  dreary  journeying  we  reached 
our  destination,  which  was  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan.  This  little  prairie 
town  was  a  lonesome,  dreary  looking  place  in  comparison  with  what  I 
was  accustomed  to  see.  The  late  spring,  the  chilly  atmosphere,  and  the 
absence  of  fruit  trees  grieved  us  all.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  my  father 
cheerfully  located  a  homestead  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of 
this  point,  and  in  a  short  time  a  little  'shack'  stood  in  the  wilderness. 
Day  after  day  passed  by  and  we  saw  only  a  lonely  hawk,  or  a  prowling 
prairie  wolf,  but  no  sign  of  man.  Gradually  we  forgot  the  hardships, 
though  they  were  always  present,  and  determined  to  accept  the  new 
conditions  as  cheerfully  as  possible.  Occasionally  I  accompamied  my 
father  when  he  drove  to  town,  and  assisted  him  in  purchasing  provisions. 
Oh!  how  I  longed  to  be  able  to  converse  in  English!  I  made  use  of  a 
Polish  dictionary,  but  my  pronunciation  was  far  different  from  what  it 
should  have  been.  On  many  occasions  I  could  not  make  myself  under- 
stood, and  was  only  laughed  at.  The  organisation  of  a  school  district  in 
our  settlement  was  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
and  the  scarcity  of  English  teachers.  Finally  my  wish  was  fulfilled.  A 
school  house  was  built  and  an  English  teacher  was  secured. 

"My  primary  school  work  in  English  commenced  when  I  was  four- 
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teen  years  old.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  his  work,  his  method 
in  teaching,  and  his  strong  personaHty  stimulated  in  me  a  desire  to 
continue  the  school  work.  Being  under  his  influence  for  one  year  and  a 
half,  I  obtained  an  excellent  elementary  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  Now,  I  had  a  foundation  to  begin  studies  in  the  Regina 
training  school,  which  was  an  inferior  branch  of  the  provincial  normal 
school, 

"After  having  attended  during  two  winter  sessions,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  in  obtaining  the  equivalent  of  grade  eight  standing,  and  during 
the  summer  was  permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  certain  remote  rural 
school.  This  was  really  a  great  advantage  to  me  in  securing  the  necessary 
financial  assistance  which  I  always  lacked. 

"The  following  year  I  was  in  a  position  to  commence  high  school 
work  at  Yorkton,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  third  class,  part  I 
academic  certificate.  As  soon  as  the  school  session  ended,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  in  a  Bukovinian  settlement  near  Theodore.  The 
time  passed  rapidly,  as  I  was  intensely  interested  in  teaching  these 
children  to  speak  English.  After  five  months  I  was  again  at  Yorkton 
planning  my  future  school  life.  Consequently,  I  decided  to  build  a 
'  shack '  en  a  lot  of  my  own.  For  a  considerable  time  I  was  busy  hammer- 
ing, cooking,  studying,  and  attending  high  school  quite  regularly.  I  now 
had  a  shelter  of  my  own.  I  worked  at  everything  cheerfully,  and  was 
well  rewarded  for  carrying  out  my  duties  by  passing  my  examinations 
for  the  second  part  of  the  third  class  teacher's  certificate.  The  next 
year  I  obtained  the  teacher's  third  class  professional  license  at  the  York- 
ton  normal  school,  and  I  secured  a  position  in  Homeland  district,  near 
the  village  of  MacNutt.  After  having  taught  for  eight  months,  I  was 
able  to  finance  a  further  course  at  the  high  school,  and  began  to  struggle 
with  the  subjects  of  the  second  class  and  junior  matriculation,  which  I 
mastered  in  eight  months.  Then  I  packed  up  my  books,  dishes,  and 
the  necessary  school  equipment,  and  took  charge  of  Folkstone  school, 
which  had  an  enrolment  of  forty  children  of  Ruthenian  parentage. 

"There  I  spent  fourteen  months  in  teaching  English  to  the  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  boys  and  girls,  and  stimulating  the  young  and  old,  who 
took  part  in  concerts,  picnics  and  entertainments.  During  the  winter 
months  I  conducted  a  night  school,  where  many  of  the  adult  members 
of  the  community  were  taught  to  speak,  read  and  write  English.  A 
young  people's  society  was  formed  and  concerts  arranged  for  in  order  to 
aid  patriotic  purposes". 

This  is  Louis'  story — truly  one  that  should  prove  an  inspiration  to 
every  Candaian  boy  and  girl.  He  has  overcome  every  obstacle  and  now 
holds  his  B.A.  degree,  and  what  is  more  important,  is  a  worthy  citizen 
of  Canada. 


Book  Notices 

Handwork  for  the  Classes,  The  Kingsway  Series.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
encourage  the  correlation  of  art  with  geography,  history,  and  nature  study.  Its  250 
graphic  illustrations  are  very  suggestive  of  methods  of  training  children  in  various 
grades  of  public  school  work,  in  accuracy  of  drawing,  measuring,  and  calculating. 
The  courses  illustrated  include  free  cutting  with  paper  folding,  plastic  modelling, 
applied  brushwork  in  colour,  and  lettering.  Publishers,  Evans  Bros.  Ltd.,  London. 
Price  3s.  6d.  s.  w.  p. 

Physical  Training  with  Games,  by  Ada  Reid  (Assistant  Superintendent  of  Physical 
Training.  Glasgow  Education  Authority.)  Blackie  &  Sons,  London;  Hector  Prenter, 
Toronto.  Price  Is.  6d.  A  little  manual  for  primary  teachers,  useful  to  supplement 
the  regular  physical  training.  The  sixteen  physical  training  lessons  outlined  give  an 
ideal  combination  of  drill  and  recreation,  while  the  twenty-six  additional  games  include 
many  old  favourites.  In  cne  or  two  of  the  latter,  however,  one  would  deprecate  the 
use  of  the  children's  handkerchiefs  for  any  but  their  legitimate  purpose,  especially  as 
the  writer  insists  upcn  their  being  used  for  that  purpose  before  each  lesson.  In  its 
limp  cover  the  book  can  be  rolled  up  compactly  for  reference  in  hall  or  yard,  and  with 
it  at  hand  no  teacher  should  be  at  a  loss  in  providing  exercise  and  recreation  for  little 
ones.  F.H. 

Uncle  Wiggily  Came,  by  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Price  60  cents. 
This  game  is  based  on  the  Adventures  of  Uncle  Wiggily,  the  well-known  hero  of  a  series 
of  stories  by  Howard  R.  Garis,  and  depicts  the  trials  and  tribulations  which  the  "  Rabbit 
Gentlem.an"  encounters  in  his  journey  through  the  Green  Forest  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Possum  to  get  medicine  for  his  rheumatism.  He  travels  along  numbered  paths  and  is 
advanced  or  retarded  in  various  ways.  There  are  140  cards  which  four  players  draw 
in  turn.  Each  card  bears  a  cleverly  worded  directicn  as  to  the  number  of  hops  Uncle 
Wiggily  may  take  and  the  player  who  first  gets  him  to  his  destination  wins  the  game. 
It  is  not  merely  intensely  interesting  to  children  but  provides  most  attractive  drill  in 
word  recognition,  reading,  addition,  and  subtraction.  j.  o.  c. 

Intermediate  Chemistry,  by  Alexander  Smith.  The  Century  Co.  Cloth.  520 
pages.  1919.  Price  12.75.  This  is  the  latest  book  of  a  worthy  series  by  the  weU- 
known  author.  It  is  intermediate  between  his  Eletnentary  and  his  College  Chemistry. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  agricultural  chemistry,  plants,  fuels  and  food.  The  reading 
matter,  in  amount  and  clarity,  better  suits  the  needs  of  our  Upper  School  requirements 
than  any  book  known  to  the  reviewer.  More  review  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ters would  be  invaluable  to  busy  teachers  who  need  a  copious  supply  of  drill  material 
for  successful  work.  H.  a.  g. 

A  Laboratory  Outline  of  Intermediate  Chemistry,  by  Alexander  Smith.     The  Century 
Co.     136   pages.     Cloth.     1919.     Price   $1.25.     This   is   a   companion   book   for   the 
text-book  of  similar  title.     It  is  interleaved  for  notes.     While  all  of  the  experiments 
are  excellent,  yet  in  many  cases  the  work  outlined  is  insufficient  for  our  Upper  School  , 
requirements,  the  same  author's  Manual  for  College  Chemistry  being  much  superior. 

H.   A.    G. 

Bull-Dog  Drummond,  by  Cyril  McNeill  ("Sapper").  320  pages.  Price  $1.75. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Toronto.  Of  course,  as  its  title  would  imply,  this  is  not  a  book 
for  the  school  library,  nor  is  it  ostensibly  educational  in  jiurpose.  But  it  is  an  absorbing 
story,  full  of  action  and,  for  the  teacher's  vacation  reading,  should  prove  quite  enter- 
taining and  refreshing.  w.  j.  d. 
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Spanish  Notes  and  Idioms  for  Advanced  Students,  by  A.  M.  Jelly.  Price  Is.  3d. 
Geo.  C.  Harrap  and  Co.  A  very  useful  booklet  containing  a  brief  yet  fairly  complete 
summary  of  the  most  common  Spanish  idiomatic  constructions  and  phrases.  Every 
teacher  of  Spanish  will  find  this  little  book  of  considerable  \'alue.  D.  e.  h. 

Everyman's  Mathematics,  by  Francis  W.  Harvey.  138  pages.  Methuen  &  Co., 
London.  This  little  book  attempts  to  give  in  tabloid  form  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geomtery,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  and  the  calculus.  It  eliminates  most  of 
the  theory  and  confines  itself  to  the  most  practical  parts  of  each  topic.  While  there 
is  included  much  material  which  is  of  interest  to  teachers  of  mathematics,  the  book 
would  appear  to  be  most  useful  to  industrial  workers  or  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  high  school  training.  j.  x.  c. 

The  Laws  of  Mechanics,  by  C.  H.  Stelfox.  Price  6s.  Pages  201.  Methuen  & 
Co.,  London.  This  book  is  not  a  text-book  but  is  supposed  to  be  read  as  supplementary 
to  some  good  text-book  in  mechanics.  It  is  largely  mathematical  and  uses  the  symbols 
of  the  calculus  throughout,  though  strictly  speaking  no  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  book.  Its  chief  value  to  science  teachers  is  that  it  gives  a  meaning  to 
quantities  and  operations  expressed  in  terms  of  the  calculus.  As  many  science  teachers 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  calculus  and  yet  in  reading  books  of  science  meet  expressions 
involving  the  calculus  it  is  of  great  value  to  understand  what  they  mean.  Very  little 
of  the  work  discussed  in  the  volume  is  closely  related  to  work  in  mechanics  taught  in 
Canadian  schools.  G.  a.  c. 

By  Sea  and  Land  {Some  Naval  Doings),  by  Lieut. -Commander  E.  Hilton-Young, 
M.P.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  $3.75.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ad- 
ventures, widely  varied,  recorded  in  an  entertaining  manner — with  Lord  Jellicoe's 
flagship,  with  the  British  batteries  on  the  Danube,  the  Serbian  retreat,  the  destroyer 
service  at  Harwich,  with  the  heavy  guns  in  Flanders,  the  Zeebrugge  raid,  and  a  final 
adventure  in  Northern  Russia.  Many  passages  are  suitable  as  selections  to  be  read  to 
the  classes  in  senior  public  school  and  junior  high  school  classes.  w.  r.  h. 

The  Kingsway  Series  of  Geography  Exercise  Books.  Book  III.  The  New  Europe. 
Price  6d.  Book  IV.  The  British  Empire.  Price  6d.  Evans  Bros.,  London.  These 
little  books  contain  exercises  in  map  geography  suitable  for  third  and  fourth  form  classes 
in  the  Public  School.  Each  exercise  has  an  outline  map  in  which  certain  facts  about 
the  region  are  to  be  marked.  There  is  also  space  for  writing  certain  facts,  which  are  to 
be  found  either  by  a  study  of  the  maps  in  the  text-book  or  by  reading  the  text-book 
itself.  The  method  of  teaching  which  these  exercise  books  suggest  cannot  be  recom- 
mended too  highly,  and  the  sooner  we  have  such  exercise  introduced  into  our  schools 
the  better  for  the  teaching-of  geography.  G.  A.  c. 

Nature  Study  and  the  Blackboard.  F.  H.  Shoosmith.  Published  by  Evans  Bros., 
London.  This  book  is  a  sort  of  teacher's  supplement  to  a  set  of  nature  study  text- 
books issued  by  the  same  publisher  and  its  chief  purpose  is  to  suggest  blackboard  draw- 
ings to  illustrate  the  lessons  in  the  text-books.  G.  A.  c. 

Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography.  Part  I.  The  World,  by  P.  H.  L. 
Estrange.  Published  by  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  six  books  giving  real  live  treatment  of  an  otherwise  meaningless  subject. 
The  matter  dealt  herewith  is  chiefly  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  world.  Each  bit  of 
subject  matter  is  graded  into  categories  A,  B,  and  C,  providing  for  a  new  progressive 
treatment  of  the  particular  points  as  the  pupil  advances.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
stimulate  the  learner's  reason  rat'her  than  to  train  his  memory;  to  give  him  the  power 
of  using  a  few  facts  and  principles  well  rather  than  merely  storing  in  his  memory  useless 
details.     It  is  very  useful  for  teachers  of  all  grades  and  for  the  classroom  library. 

w.    R.   H. 
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A  Skeleton  Latin  Grammar,  by  Ernest  Newton,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Assistant  Master 
at  St.  Paul's  Preparatory  School,  London.  200  pages.  Price  3s.  6d.  Blackie  &  Son, 
London;  Hector  Prenter,  Toronto.  This  grammar  presents  in  compendious  form  a 
great  number  of  paradigms  and  elementary  rules  of  accidence.  The  pupil  can  see  at  a 
glance  common  endings  of  all  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs  of  the  same  declension  or 
conjugation.  The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  exercises  in  the  construction  of 
simple  sentences,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  practice  in  the  proper  use  of  the  noun 
and  verb  inflexions.     These  sentences  are  also  excellently  adapted  for  oral  work. 

J.  o.  c. 


News  Items 

Ottawa,  October  15th. — Speaking  in  the  Normal  School  this  morning 
to  delegates  attending  the  convention  of  teachers  from  the  West  Carleton 
inspectorate,  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  in- 
formed the  delegates  that  he  was  advocating  and  working  for  a  minimum 
salary  of- $2,000  for  teachers.  This,  he  declared,  was  the  only  amount 
which  would  satisfy  him. — The  Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  issued  a  timely  pamphlet, 
"Geographical  Changes  Due  to  the  Great  War".  In  forty  pages  the 
editors.  Professor  Geo.  A.  Cornish,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  David  Whyte,  B.A., 
have  given  a  succinct  statement,  continent  by  continent,  of  the  changes 
in  the  boundaries  of  nations  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  new  nations. 
Three  sketch  maps  add  to  the  value  of  this  excellent  booklet,  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  and  should  also  have  wide  circu- 
lation among  the  general  public. —  From  Talks  on  Education,  The  Globe, 
Toronto. 

Rev.  W.  Everard  Edmonds,  M.A.,  of  Edmonton,  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  The  School,  has  just  written  a  delightful 
little  volume  entitled  "In  a  College  Library".  The  proceeds  of  its  sale 
are  to  be  devoted  to  St.  John's  College  War  Memorial  Extension  Fund. 
Two  of  the  chapters  will  particularly  interest  teachers, — "English  Public 
Schools  and  Colleges",  and  "Teachers  as  Social  Leaders".  The  pub- 
lishers are  the  Esdale  Press,  Ltd.,  Edmonton. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  issued  a  book  of  85  pages 
entitled  "How  the  Fight  was  Won"  and  has  distributed  it  to  the 
schools  of  the  Province.  Additional  copies  are  on  sale  at  20  cents. 
This  book  gives  a  concise  and  well-written  story  of  the  Great  War  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  author  is  Dr.  D.  E.  Hamilton  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Schools. 

Circular  No.  16A,  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education, 
deals  with  the  qualifications  of  holders  of  First  Class  certificates,  as 
follows:  1.  A  First  Class  certificate  now  in  force  shall  continue  to  give  to 
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the  holder  the  full  qualifications  set  forth  in  the  Regulations  under  which 
it  was  issued.  2.  (a)  Certificates  granted  hereafter  to  successful  candi- 
dates in  connection  with  the  course  for  First  Class  certificates  will  be 
designated  Interim  First  Class  certificates  and  will  qualify  the  holders 
as  teachers  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools  and  of  Continuation  Schools 
employing  the  time  of  only  one  teacher,  and  as  Assistants  in  any  Con- 
tinuation School,  (b)  After  two  years'  successful  experience  thereon, 
duly  certified  by  the  Public,  Separate  or  Continuation  School  Inspector 
or  Inspectors  concerned,  an  Interim  First  Class  certificate  will  be  made 
Perm.anent,  provided  that  the  holder  is  then  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
(f)  The  holder  of  a  Permanent  First  Class  certificate  may  qualify  to  act 
as  Principal  of  a  Grade  B  or  Grade  C  Continuation  School  by  completing 
a  supplemental-  course  of  training  approved  by  the  Minister.  3.  The 
holder  of  a  First  Class  Grade  B  certificate  obtained  in  1918,  1919,  or 
1920,  may,  on  application  to  the  Minister,  have  his  certificate  ex- 
changed for  a  First  Class  certificate.  Interim,  or  Permanent  as  the  case 
may  be,  valid  as  in  2  (a),  above. 
August,  1920. 

George  S.  Johnson,  B.A.,  for  the  past  five  years  Principal  of  Whitby 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  new  Monteith  Northern 
Academy  referred  to  in  last  month's  issue  of  The  School.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Following  action  taken  by  the  Alberta  teachers'  alliance,  the  school 
trustees  of  the  town  of  Redcliff,  who  in  advertising  for  a  completely  new 
teaching  staff  during  the  summer  vacation,  practically  dismissed  the 
old  one,  have  re-instated  every  member  of  the  old  staff,  pending  the 
finding  of  a  board  of  inquiry.  The  board  will  consist  of  one  representa- 
tive of  the  school  board,  one  of  the  teachers,  and  a  third  party  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  board  and  teachers.  The  dispute  between  the  board 
and  the  staff  began  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  w^hen  the  demands  of  the 
teachers  for  increased  salaries  were  unsuccessfully  resisted. — ^From  a 
Western  Daily  Paper. 

A  reader  sends  in  the  following  note:  "Frank  Sanderson  who  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  Bruce  County,  resigned  two 
years  ago,  because  of  the  low  salary,  the  principalship  of  Chesley  Public 
School  and  went  into  business.  This  summer  the  Board  re-engaged 
Mr.  Sanderson  as  Principal  at  $1,800,  nearly  double  his  previous  salary". 

John  A.  Bannister,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  parts  of 
Timiskaming  and  Nipissing  Districts,  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  North  Bay  Normal  School. 

L.  W.  Beauprie,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  has 
recently  assumed  his  duties  as  sloyd  instructor  in  the  schools  of  Montreal. 

Mrs.    N.    MacLachlan,    formerly   Miss   Bessie   Hull,  well-known   to 
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Continuation  School  teachers  of  Ontario,  has  not  renounced  her  allegi- 
ancen:o  the  profession  but,  since  her  marriage,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  private  tuition  in  Calgary. 

Last  Year's  Classes  in  the  Training  Schools 

(This  information  goes  to  the  press  on  the  10th  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding date  of  issue  and  so  is  not  complete.  An  additional  list  will 
appear  next  month.  If  there  are  any  errors,  this  office  should  be  notified. 
The  term  "Faculty  of  Education"  is,  of  course,  no  longer  in  use  but  is 
still  employed  as  far  as  last  year's  students  are  concerned.) 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. — The  following  are 
teaching  in  Toronto:  H.  L.  Martyn,  Pape  Avenue  School;  G.  A.  Charles, 
Duke  of  Connaught  School;  J.  A.  Barr,  King  Edward  School;  F.  G. 
Patten,  Alexander  Muir  School;  R.  L.  Merritt,  Lansdowne  School; 
T.  M.  Torarnce,  Palm.erston  Avenue;  Miss  E.  F.  Webster,  Miss  M.  I. 
Forbes,  Miss  A.  Brodie,  Miss  H.  R.  Dickson,  Miss  Doris  H.  Noy,  Miss 
Edith  Govenlock,  Miss  Eva  Hetherington,  Miss  N.  E.  Davidson,  Miss 
Sadie  M.  McBride,  are  on  occasional  stafT;  Miss  M.  E.  B.  Featherstone, 
in  S.S.  No.  17,  Milton  Heights;  Miss  C.  E.  McLaren,  at  Port  Elgin; 

D.  S.  Fuller  is  teaching  mathematics  in  the  Stratford  Collegiate  Institute; 
Miss  S.  Machan,  at  Kagawong;  C.  H.  King,  in  Queen  Victoria  School, 
Belleville;  Miss  A.  B.  Flumerfelt,  at  StoufTville ;  E.  W.  Edmonds  is  on 
the  staff  of  Bowmanville  High  School  as  classics  master;  Miss  J.  Currie, 
at  Rob  Roy,  near  Collingwood;  Miss  K.  Holland,  in  Newcastle  High 
School;  Miss  E.  McLellan,  at  Sandwich;  Miss  J.  M.  Atkins,  is  assistant 
principal  in  Wentworth  St.  School,  Hamilton;  E.  Jamieson,  is  teaching 
science  in  Paiis  High  School;  Miss  L.  E.  Johnston,  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Ashfield 
Township  in  Huron  Co.;  Miss  A.  V.  Townsend^  in  S.S.  No.  10,  Peel; 
M.  L.  Walling  is  Principal  at  Kinmount;  Miss  M.  Edmunds  is  primary 
teacher  at  Agincourt;  F.  J.  McDonald  is  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Logan; 
M.  J.  McNamara  is  principal  of  a  three-foomed  school  at  Millet, 
Alberta;      Miss     M.     L.     Harvey     is     in     Waterdown     High     School; 

E.  G.  McKay  is  \'ice-Principal  of  Assiniboia  High  School; 
Miss  M.  A.  Balfour  is  in  Alexandra  School,  Lindsay;  Miss  A. 
McNair,  in  Midland  High  School;  Miss  V.  Cannom  in  S.S. 
No.  5,  Cavan;  Miss  R.  Edmonds,  in  Thorold  Public  School; 
Miss  A.  Campbell,  in  S.S.  No.8,  Elderslie,  Bruce  County;  H.  C.  Blake, 
at  Thamesville;  Miss  E.  A.  Ferguson  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Hamilton 
Public  Schools;  Miss  L.  M.  Wilson,  in  Milton  High  School;  Miss  H.  E. 
Yokes  is  teacher  of  the  senior  primer  Class  at  Thorold;  Miss  E.  Kemp  is 
supply  teacher  at  Thorold;  L.  A.  vSmith  is  in  Borden  School,  Ottawa; 
Miss  E.  Harrison  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Strathroy;  P.  W.  Farr,  is  Principal  of 
Emo  Public  School;  E.  L.  Sabine  is  history  specialist  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
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High  School;  Miss  V.  F.  Smith  is  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Burtch,  Brantford 
township;  Miss  M.  I.  Graham,  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Ops;  Miss  L.  Tisdale, 
in  S.S.  No.  15  Malahide;  Miss  M.  I.  Woolner,  in  S.S.  No.  23,  Nine 
Pines;  Miss  M.  E.  Collins,  in  Bervie  Public  School;  C.  B.  Bell,  in  Percy 
Street  School,  Ottawa;  T.  Purdy  is  Principal  of  the  Continuation  School 
of  Mindemoy;  Miss  G.  I.  Hood,  in  Aberfoyle  Continuation  School; 
R.  Westwater  in  Slater  Street  School,  Ottawa;  C.  Harper  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Institute;  W.  S.  Hall,  in  S.S. 
No.  9,  Grey  Township;  Herbert  Bremner,  at  Windham  Centre;  Miss 
D.  Douglas,  in  a  Continuation  School,  near  Lucknow;  Miss  I.  Thomas, 
at  Smith's  Falls. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  A.  Bond  is  teaching  in  St.  Mary's 
Separate  School  in  Brantford  ;'Miss  M.  H.  Ford,  at  R.R.  No.  1,  George- 
town; Miss  E.  Budge,  at  R.R.  No.  4,  Chesley;  Miss  S.  I.  Upper,  at 
R.R.  No.  2,  Beamsville;  Miss  Y.  Allan  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Brantford 
Public  Schools;  Miss  G.  Pearl  Richardson,  in  S.S.  No.  26,  Peel  County; 
Miss  M.  Root,  in  S.S.  No.  14,  Peel  Township;  Miss  H.  Edmondson, 
in  one  of  the  Brantford  schools;  Miss  S.  M.  Manson,  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
St.  Catharines;  Miss  M.  Whitaker,  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Oakville;  W.  Stewart 
is  assistant  principal  in  Central  School,  St.  Catharines;  Miss  V.  Benner 
is  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Wainfleet;  Miss  I.  Shaughnessy,  in  S.S.  No.  18  Mel- 
ancthon;  Miss  M.  Ireland,  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Nottawasaga;  Miss  F.  Home, 
in  Ashgrove  School,  near  Georgetown;  Miss  E.  Rutledge,  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Amaranth;  Miss  K.  R.  Edmonstone,  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Sarawak;  Miss  G. 
Hammond  near  Harrisburg;  Miss  A.  Bates,  in  Cannon  Srteet  School, 
Hamilton;  Miss  E.  I.  Giles,  in  Norfolk  County;  Miss  V.  Hull,  in  S.S. 
No.  1,  Oneida;  Miss  A.  E.  Briggs,  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Chisholm;  Miss  J. 
Mclntyre,  in  S.S.  No.  19,  Caledon;  Miss  E.  E.  Graham,  in 
U.S.S.  No.  15,  Erin  and  East  Garafraxa;  Miss  A.  M.  Bertran, 
in  S.S.  No.  9,  Walpole;  V.  T.  Brotherton,  in  Stinson  Street  School, 
Hamilton;  Miss  M.  Kenney,  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Culross;  Miss  L.  Ritchie, 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Windham  township,  Norfolk  County;  Miss  E.  G.  Gale, 
in  Queen  Mary  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  M.  L.  Phipps,  at  Scotland; 
Miss  B.  M.  Beaumont,  near  Ancaster;  Miss  F.  M.  Alton,  in  S.S.  No.  11, 
South  Grimsby;  H.  G.  Belyea,  at  Jordon  Station;  Miss  M.  Misener, 
at  R.R.  No.  1,  Millbank;  Miss  V.  Thompson,  in  Camilla  Public  School; 
M.  F.  S.  Sneath,  in  Hess  St.  School,  Hamilton;  Miss  V.  McCleary,  in 
Streetsville. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  M.  Bayne  is  teaching  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Cairo;  Miss  G.  Hunchberger,  in  Oak  Grove  School  at  Wardsville;  Miss 
E.  Skinner,  in  S.S.  No.  1,  W.  Nissouri;  Miss  M.  McDonald,  in  Moore 
township;  Miss  O.  M.  Main,  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Aldboro;  Miss  F.  Docker, 
in  S.S.  No.  6,  Dunwich  and  No.  22,  Southwold;  Miss  L.  Field,  in  S.S. 
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No.  2,  Metcalfe;  Miss  G.  Perry,  in  Warwich  township;  E.  McCurdy, 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Houghton,  Norfolk  County;  Miss  G.  Veale,  in  S.S.  No. 
3,  Caradoc;  Miss  E.  Anderson,  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Bobcaygeon;  Miss  E.  I. 
McDonald,  in  S.S.  No.  14,  McGillivray;  Miss  M.  McMuUin,  at  Point 
Pelee;  Miss  M.  Hutton,  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Waterford;  Miss  C.  Delmege, 
in  S.S.  No.  9,  Colchester  North;  Miss  C.  A.  Buttery,  in  the  Poplar 
Hill;  E.  C.  AUingham  is  attending  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph;  Miss  V.  Baillargeon  is  in  S.S.  No's  2  and  5  Anderdon;  Miss 
M.  McKenzie,  at  R.R.  No.  8,  Parkhill;  Miss  H.  E.  McKim,  at  Tupper- 
ville;  Miss  R.  Allison,  in  S.S.  No.  9,  Tudor;  Miss  D.  J.  McDonald,  in 
S.S.  No.  10,  Chatham;  Miss  E.  Price,  at  R.R.  No.  3,  Floreace;  Miss 
G.  Ross,  in  S.S.  No.  13,  West  Williams;  Miss  E.  Campbell  in  S.S.  No.  2, 
Union,  Ekfrid;  G.  O.  Duncan,  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Lobo;  Miss  C.  McFerran, 
in  S.S.  No.  1,  Sandwich  South;  Miss  E.  Duckworth,  at  R.R.  No.  1, 
Newbury;  Miss  E.  Ellwood,  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Dawn;  Miss  M.  E.  Deshaw, 
in  S.S.  No.  3a  Maiden;  Miss  M.  Ross,  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Wingham ;  B. 
McWhinney,  in  Bruce  Mines;  Miss  K.  A.  Hord,  in  Danforth  Avenue 
Public  School,  Toronto. 

North  Bay  Normal  School. — Miss  I.  I.  Roe  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Perry  and  Armour;  Miss  F.  Nott,  in  S.S.  No.  3,  Korah;  Miss  E.  Friel, 
in  S.S.  No.  4,  Flos  and  8  Vespra;  Miss  A.  Marleau,  in  St.  Joseph's 
School,  North  Bay;  Miss  M.  G.  Westbrook,  in  S.S.  No.  14,  Brantford; 
J.  A.  Walker,  at  Temagami;  Miss  R.  McKever,  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Vespra; 
G.  Brimble,  in  Kenora  Central  School;  J.  McAuliffe,  in  S.S.  No.  1, 
Bonfield;  Miss  E.  E.  Acheson,  at  Mond;  Miss  M.  Murphy,  at  Trout 
Creek;  Miss  M.  Fitzgerald,  at  Stone  Cliff;  Miss  E.  Lush,  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Armour;  Miss  G.  I.  Danford,  at  Gowganda;  V.  E.  Pyke  is  Principal  of 
a  two-roomed  school  at  Marksville;  Miss  K.  Jordan  is  on  the  Dorion 
Consolidated  school  staff;  R.  A.  Kennedy,  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Savard;  H.  M. 
Taylor,  is  senior  teacher  in  the  West  Cobalt  Public  School;  Miss  P. 
Charlton,  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Eau  Claire;  Miss  B.  A.  Gommoll,  at  La  Vallee, 
Rainy  River  District;  Miss  J.  Brown,  at  Rosseau;  Miss  M.  E.  Farrelly, 
at  Kirkfield,  R.R.  No.  3;  Miss  J.  Caldbick,  at  Elk  Lake;  Miss  G.  A. 
Hickling,  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Widdifield;  Miss  G.  Contway,  at  Benny;  Miss 
M.  Cutsy,  in  St.  Martin's  School,  Fort  William;  Miss  B.  M.  Durrell,  in 
Boston  Creek  School;  Miss  L  B.  Hogan,  at  Port  Arthur;  Miss  A.  Adams, 
in  S.S.  No.  3,  Robillard;  Miss  H.  Black  is  Principal  of  Oliver  Road 
School  in  Port  Arthur;  Miss  O.  Christian,  at  Massey;  Miss  M.  A.  Harris, 
at  Haileybury;  Miss  O.  E.  M.  Coles,  in  one  of  the  Fort  William  Public 
■  Schools. 

Ottawa  Normal  School.— Miss  E.  J.  Shaver  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No. 
5,  Iroquois;  Miss  Ethel  Rivington,  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Cumberland;  W.  J. 
McShane  is  Principal  of  Spencerville  Public  School;  Miss  C.  McBride, 
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at  R.R.  No.  2,  Billings'  Bridge;  Miss  E.  Casselman,  in  S.S.  No.  6, 
Matilda;  Miss  E.  J.  MacDonald,  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Verulam;  Miss  M.  R. 
Smith,  in  Wellington  Street  School,  Ottawa;  Miss  M.  A.  Telford,  at 
Carley's  Corners;  H.  W.  Hawkins  is  Principal  of  Westmeath  Public 
School;  Miss  E.  W.  Mackie  is  at  Elgin;  Miss  H.  G.  Childerhose,  at 
Pembroke;  Miss  H.  M.  Watters,  in  S.S.  No.  1  and  3,  Gloucester  and 
Osgoode;  Miss  A.  Mclnnis  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Plantagenet;  Miss  A.A.  Lind- 
say, at  R.R.  No.  1,  Arnprior;  Miss  A.  MacGillivray,  in  S.S.  No.  5, 
Lemieux;  Miss  M.  J.  Mitchell,  in  S.S.  No.  10,  McNab;  Miss  C.  McDonald 
at.  R.R.  No.  3,  Athens;  Miss  A.  Finn,  in  S.S.  No.  22,  Williamsburg; 
Miss  C.  Garrah,  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Marmora;  Miss  J.  E.  McLaren,  in  S.S. 
No.  8,  North  Elmsley;  W.  H.  Murphy  is  Principal  at  White  Lake; 
Miss  G.  C.  Paul  is  in  Clearview  School;  Miss  M.  Bell,  in  S.S.  No.  3, 
Holland ;  Miss  L.  E.  Pyne,  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Elgin. 

Peterboro  Normal  School. — Miss  V.  K.  Jackson  is  teaching  in  Dunsford ; 
Miss  H.  C.  Preston,  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Omemee;  Miss  A.  Alton,  in  S.S. 
No.  7,  Eldon;  C.  Balcanquel,  at  Bellview;  Miss  L.  Pierson,  at  R.R. 
No.  5,  Waterford;  G.  Thompson,  in  S.S.  No.  15,  Innisfil;  Miss  M.  V. 
McPherson,  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Consecon;  Miss  E.  A.  Foley,  in  S.S.  No. 
15  Emily;  Miss  M.  Corke,  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Ameliasburg;  Miss  E.  R.  Smith, 
in  S.S.  No.  12,  Otonabee;  Miss  L  C.  English,  at  R.R.  No.  1,  Dunsford; 
Miss  L  M.  Wallace,  in  Roseville  School;  Miss  L.  G.  Bruce  in  Cartwright 
Township;  Miss  M.  McRae,  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Thorah;  Miss  H.  McMullen, 
in  S.S.  No.  23,  Sidney;  Miss  K.  Sullivan,  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Sherbrooke; 
Miss  V.  M.  Cain,  in  S.S.  No.  3,  South  Frederickburg;  Miss  H.  Carter, 
in  S.S.  No.  2,  Orillia;  Miss  R.  Hill,  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Asphodel;  Miss  B. 
Scollard,  at  O'Connell;  Miss  K.  Stark,  in  Bloomfield  Public  School; 
Miss  A.  Sweetnam,  in  S.S.  No.  11,  Murray;  Miss  D.  E.  Junkin,  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Cameron;  Miss  G.  Ashley,  at  Thomasburg. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Martha  J.  Cardy  is  teaching  in 
S.S.  No.  3,  West  Luther;  Miss  G.  Kaercher,  in  S.S.  No.  12  Puslinch; 
Miss  E.  Y.  Beesley,  in  Bruce  School,  Britton;  Miss  M.  M.  Farrell,  in 
Bloomingdale  School,  W^aterloo;  Miss  L.  Finlay,  at  R.R.  No.  3.  Till- 
sonburg;  Miss  K.  A.  Cooper,  at  Bolton;  Miss  Y.  M.  Sheppard,  in  S.S. 
No.  9,  Esquesing,  Halton  County;  M.  Seim,  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Firstbrook; 
P.  Knight,  in  S.S.  No.  6,  North  Marysburg;  Miss  B.  Fenn,  at  R.R. 
No.  3,  Paris;  Miss  M.  L.  Walker,  in  Lion's  Head  Public  School;  N.  A. 
McDonald,  in  S.S.  No.  5,  Saugeen;  Miss  M.  Costello,  in  S.S.  No.  4, 
Blandford;  M.  P.  Less,  in  S.S.  No.  16  E.  Zorra;  Miss  A.  C.  Keith,  at 
R.R.  No.  1,  Goderich;  Miss  G.  Young,  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Brant  and  Greenock; 
Miss  J.  E.  Gemmell,  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Dublin;  Miss  B.  A.  Dempsey, 
in  S.S.  No.  10,  Downie;  E.  Dodds,  in  S.S.  No.  7,  Hullett;  W.  B.  Rutledge, 
in   Spring   Valley   School,    Kamsask;    Miss   A.    Bauman,    in    Floradale 
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WARM   THE   TYPE 

You  are  educating  the  rising  gcneraticn  to  face  an  altered  world — war 
scarred  and  presenting  many  new  aspects  to  the  mind  trained  from  text 
books. 

Bring  the  echoes  of  world  events,  as  told  in  the  greatest  Canadian 
daily  newspaper,  to  warm  the  type  upon  your  school  maps. 

A  few  minutes  daily  reading  from  the  clean,  accurate  news  columns  of 
the  Mail  and  Empire,  linked  with  places  and  people  of  history,  will  bring  a 
new  interest  to  the  classroom. 

Interest  is  the  short  road  to  successful  study.  Matters  of  paramount 
interest,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  e\ery  topic,  fill  the  pages  of 


mftm 


By  mail:    S4.00  per  year.     12.00  for  6  months. 


DICTIONARIES 


Webster's  New  International.      This  Dictionary  is  tlie  latest  and  best  of  a  long  family 
of  unabridged  Merriam  Webster  ,  each  the  recognized  authority  in  its  time. 
Regular  Edition.      Size  12S  X9J  X5  inches.      Weight,  14Ibs. 

Buff  Buckram,  indexed 20.00 

Sheep,  marble  edge,  indexed 24.00 

Webster's  Collegiate.      A  New  Book.     1,248  pages,  1,700  illustrations,  100,000  words  and 
phrases.     It  is  the  largest  abridgement  of  the  New  International. 

Regular  Edition.      Size  7  XIO  X2t  inches.      Weight,  5  lbs. 

Cloth,  indexed 57.00 

Buckram,  marble  edge,  indexed 8.00 

Sheep,  marble  edge,  indexed 9.00 

New  Standard  Dictionary.      Latest  edition. 

Buckram,  indexed 20.00 

Full  Sheep,  indexed 24.00 

LANG  HAM  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARIES 

Cheapest  Pronouncing  Dictionaries.      Size  5t  by  31 

French-English  and  English-French $1.7.t 

German-English  and  English-German 1.75 

Italian-English  and  English-Italian 1.75 

SpanishEiiglish  and  English-Spanish -. 2.00 

Russian -English  and  English -Russian 2.00 

Portuguese-English  and  English-Portuguese 2.00 

McLAUGHLAN'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARIES 

Crown  8vo. 

French-English  and  English-French.      By  E.  Clifton J3.50 

Italian-English  and  English-Italian.      By  A.  Enenkel.      (New  edition) 3.50 

Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish.      By  A.  Angeli 3.50 

Also  uniform  with  this  series  — 
Russian-English  and  English-Russian.      By  M.  Golovinsky 7.00 

F.    D.    GOODCHILD    COMPANY 

266-268  KING  STREET  WEST  -  -  .  TORONTO 
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Public  School,  Elmira;  A.  G.  Morris,  at  R.R.  No.  7,  London;  A.  Dickson, 
in  S.S.  No.  13,  Huron;  E.  L  Todd  is  on  the  staff  of  Stratford  Public 
Schools;  Miss  B.  M.  Ellis  is  in  S.S.  No.  3,  East  Wawanosh  and  Morris; 
Miss  M.  Crich,  in  S.S.  No.  16,  Moore;  Miss  B.  M.  Stewart,  in  S.S. 
No.  3,  Scott. 

Toronto  Normal  School. — Miss  B.  Rae  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  2, 
Cavan  Township;  Miss  A.  Mitchell,  in  \'ernonville;  H.  M.  Bradley, 
in  S.S.  No.  12,  Sullivan;  Miss  M.  L.  Reilly,  at  Castleton;  W.  Tanner, 
at  Eden  Grove;  Miss  C.  Ellard,  in  St.  Francis  School,  Toronto;  Miss 
M.  J.  McBrady,  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Elgin;  C.  J.  Graham,  in  Williamsford ; 
H.  G.  Graham  is  Principal  of  Madawaska  Public  School;  E.  H.  Smith 
is  at  R.R.  No.  2,  Woodbridge;  Miss  L.  E.  M.  Thompson,  in  Dennis 
Avenue  .Public  School,  Mt.  Dennis;  Miss  H.  M.  Sprague,  at  R.R.  No.  6, 
Orangeville;  Miss  A.  E.  Stone,  in  Madill's  School  S.S.  No.  15. 

Alberta 

A  very  interesting  flag-raising  event  took  place  in  Edmonton  on 
September  2nd,  when  a  large  Union  Jack,  presented  to  the  Edmonton 
Schools  by  the  school' children  of  Edmonton,  England,  was  unfurled  on 
the  Memorial  Hall  grounds.  The  flag  was  unfurled  by  Lady  Bumham 
of  the  Imperial  Press  party,  which  was  passing  through  Edmonton  at 
the  time,  and  formally  presented  to  the  children  of  the  city,  who  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  en  masse  by  Mr.  Ernest  Woodhead,  ex-mayor 
of  Huddersfield.  The  flag  was  received  on  behalf  of  the  local  students 
by  Teddy  H.  Gowan,  of  the  Edmonton  boys'  parliament,  in  an  appro- 
priate address  of  thanks.  Accompanying  the  flag  is  a  brass  shield  which 
will  be  fixed  on  a  60  ft.  steel  mast  provided  by  the  school  board.  The 
lettering  on  the  shield  is  as  follows;  "Presented  by  the  school  children 
of  Edmonton,  Middlesex,  England,  to  the  school  children  of  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada,  to  commemorate  the  victorious  conclusion  of  the 
Great  War,  1914-1919,  and  in  admiration  of  the  valor  and  bravery  of 
the  Canadian  soldiers  who  fought  in  it". 

Two  new  kindergarten  schools  w^ere  opened  in  Edmonton  on  Sep- 
tember 1st.  All  children  who  have  attained  the  age  of  five  years  are 
elegible  for  admittance  to  these  schools. 

Among  the  new^  teachers  in  Medicine  Hat  this  term  are :  Mr.  Brenton 
Holmes  of  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  who  is  Principal  of  Montreal  St. 
School;  Miss  Amy  Hume  of  Kerrobert,  Sask.;  Miss  Louise  Short  of 
Herbert,  Sask.;  Miss  Kate  MacDonald  of  Pembroke,  Ontario;  Misses 
Olivia  Fulton  and  Olive  Forbes  of  Truro,  N.S. 

The  Edmonton  public  school  board  has  recently  gone  on  record  to 
the  eff^ect  that  the  curriculum  of  the  city  schools  is  overloaded  and  that 
a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  studies  is  necessary.     It  was 
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decided  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Education  with 
a  view  to  having  a  change  made. 

J.  M.  Scott,  B.A.,  of  the  staff  of  the  South  Calgary  High  School  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Science  Instructor  in  the  Edmonton 
Normal  School.    Mr.  Scott  took  up  his  new  duties  the  first  of  October. 

"Unless  some  provision  is  mgde  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  no 
teacher  dares  to  remain  in  the  profession  until  he  or  she  is  useless",  was 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  T. -E.  A.  Stanley,  Principal  of  the  South 
Calgary  High  School,  and  ex-President  of  the  A.T.A.,  in  an  address 
before  the  Calgary  branch  of  the  Alliance.  Going  on  to  review  the  facts 
which  impressed  him  most  in  regard  to  the  va 'ious  provincial  teachers 
organizations  Mr.  Stanley  pointed  out  that  more  solid  satisfaction  and 
encouragement  comes  from  Ontario  than  from  any  other  province.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  organization  had  been  carried  forward  there 
was  astonishing,  he  said.  But  then  he  pointed  out  that  Alberta  leads 
in  the  matter  of  the  minimum  salary  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  Alliance 
at  $1,200  and  also  in  the  matter  of  self-determination — in  getting  repre- 
sentatives on  the  school  board.  "Ontario  sat  back  and  drew  a  long 
breath",  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "when  she  heard  that  representatives  of  the 
Alliance  in  Alberta  sat  on  the  school  board  ".  In  the  matter  of  orga liza- 
tion,  too,  Alberta  would  take  second  place  to  no  other  province.  Sas- 
katchewan on  the  other  hand  is  poorly  organized,  but  the  Regina  teachers' 
schedule  is  the  highest  in  all  of  Canada.  In  illustrating  the  strength 
and  weight  of  the  B.C.  Alliance,  Mr.  Stanley  cited  an  instance  that 
occurred  at  Victoria.  There  was  no  law  in  Victoria  for  arbitration  with 
teachers  and  a  delegation  of  teachers  waited  on  the  school  board  with  a 
request  for  such  a  law.  When  this  was  refused,  the  teachers  walked  out 
on  a  strike.  They  went  back  in  less  than  a  week,  their  demands  having 
been  granted  almost  forthwith.  "  In  Manitoba,  as  in  Saskatchewan  and 
B.C.",  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "the  Department  of  Education  concedes 
readily  .o  the  wishes  of  the  Alliance.  The  salaries  in  Manitoba  ar^  in- 
crea  ^ing  rapidly.  Manitoba  has  a  board  of  reference  for  conterring 
between  teachers  and  officials.  This  is  the  easiest  province  in  Canada 
to  organize",  he  declared,  owing  to  its  concentrated  population.  Mr. 
Stanley  warned  his  hearers  not  to  allow  :he  organization  to  degenerate 
into  a  salary  proposition.  If  they  did,  he  saiH,  five  years  from  now  the 
organization  would  c^ase  fo  exist. 

The  Bow  Island  School  re-opened  on  September  6th  with  an  entirely 
new  staff  of  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  117  pupils.  Mr.  D.  R.  Ware  ihe 
principal,  teaches  Grades  VIII,  IX,  X  and  XI,  Miss  Doran,  V,  VI,  and 
VII;  Miss  Krox,  III  and  IV;  Miss  Holmes,  I  and  II,  and  Miss  Daudson 
the  primary  work. 

The  provincial  institute  of  technology  and  art  will  be  re-opened  in 
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Calgary  in  November  under  the  general  direction  of  D.  A.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  technical  education  for  the  province.  Leo.  F.  Peyrson 
will  be  registrar  and  bursar  of  the  institution  and  other  members  on  the 
staff  are  J.  H.  Ross,  C.  C.  Richards,  aad  Andrew  Baxter. 

The  principals  of  the  larger  Calga'^y  schools  have  been  relieved  of 
the  work  of  teaching  for  the  half  of  each  day  in  order  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  work  ot  supervision.  One  new  teacher  has  been  appointed 
for  each  two  schools  of  eight  rooms  or  more  to  take  charge  of  the  prin- 
cipal's room  during  his  absence. 

While  the  resulcs  of  promotions  in  Grades  VHI,  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII 
in  Alberta  show  a  percentage  of  passes  -sery  little  over  50%,  the  percent- 
age of  passes  in  Rcdcliff,  Alberta,  in  those  Grades  was  84%.  This  is 
very  creditable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  ot  the  past  two  years  the 
school  was  closed  for  long  periods  on  account  of  the  "flu"  epidemic. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Klinck,  Principal  of  the  School,  and  Mr.  Warren,  vice-Prin- 
cipal, have  charge  of  the  Grade  VIII  and  High  School  work. 

Miss  Elsie  P.  Bell,  teacher  of  the  Kindergai  ten.  Primary  in  Elm 
Street  School,  Medicine  Hac,  spent  an  extended  vacation  at  her  home 
in  County  Kent,  England,  returning  September  27th. 

H.  D.  Cartwright,  B.A.,  for  the  past  two  years  Principal  of  Schools 
at  Lacombe,  is  now  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Medicine  Hat,  East  In- 
spectorate. 

Saskatchewan 

Miss  Jean  E.  Browne,  director  of  school  hygiene  for  Saskatchewan, 
and  member  of  the  provincial  executive  committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  has  been  selected  by  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society  as  the  recipient  of  the  public  nursing  scholarship  awarded  to 
Canada  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  headquarters  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Only  ten  such  scholarships  are  being  awarded 
this  year,  of  which  only  one  comes  to  Canada.  The  scholarship  amounts 
to  $1,000,  with  travelling  expenses  in  addition.  -The  courses  will  be 
given  in  the  household  and  social  science  department  of  King's  College 
for  women,  University  of  London.  They  are  intended  to  fit  nurses  to 
organize  public  health  nursing  services  in  their  owti  country.  Miss 
Browne  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
to  take  advantage  of  this  scholarship. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Carrot  River  School  Garden  Association  organ- 
ized the  first  school  exhibition  held  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 
So  keen  has  been  the  interest  and  so  rapid  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment that  this  year  287  exhibitions  will  be  held  by  Saskatchewan  schools. 
The  Department  of  Education  is  attempting  to  provide  at  least  two 
judges  and  speakcs  for  each  exhibition. 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLDS  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  M  ORDS  NET,  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty- Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  gross  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
HIGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENARLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS 


2   West  45th   St., 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers  of  "Coiirse  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  ",  $1.60;    "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting",  70c.     Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
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The  Regina  Collegiate  Institute  will  be  one  of  the  first  secondary 
schools  in  S^skacchewin  to  organize  vocational  and  industrial  courses 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  February  1920,  and  thus  take 
advantage  of  the  generous  grants  in  aid  of  technical  education  offered  by 
the  Dominion  govcnment.  These  grants  aggregate  $10,000,000  and 
are  to  be  expended  within  the  next  ten  years.  The  Regina  Collegia  ce 
Institute  is  now  offering,  in  addition  to  its  usual  academic  courses, 
prevoca  tional  and  general  industrial  courses  to  boys  and  girls  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  have  grade  six  standing.  These  include  courses  in 
commercial  work,  home  economics,  metal  work,  agriculture  and  wood- 
working, painting  and  paperhanging.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  three-year 
courses. 

One  of  the  charts  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Education  at 
the  Provincial  Fair  in  Regina  showed  the  rapid  growth  of  educational 
institutions  in  Saskatchewan.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  number 
of  schools  has  increased  from  894  to  4,364,  the  number  of  teachers  from 
1,300  to  6,800  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  28,000  to  148,000. 

Manitoba 

Miss  N.  R.  Begg,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  junior  rooms  in  the  Oak 
River  School,  is  now  a^  Elgin. 

The  Portage  Rural  Teachers'  Federation  organized  for  the  year's 
work  with  the  following  officers;  President,  Miss  Agnes  Dawson,  of  the 
Portage  Creek  School;  Secretary,  Miss  Gladys  Caskey,  of  the'Belle  Plain 
School;  Vice-President,  Miss  G.  Staples,  of  Euclid  School.  These,  with 
Mrs.  Ella  Gunn  of  the  Connor  School  and  Miss  K.  Cameron  of  the  Kelvin 
School,  form  the  local  executive.  A  convention  is  to  be  held  at  Poitage 
la  Prairie  i  i  a  few  weeks. 

Reports  coming  in  from  various  localities  throughout  the  Province 
where  the  local  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Fairs  have  been  held  or  are  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  the  immediate  future,  indicate  that  not  only  are 
the  children  of  Manitoba  showing  a  greatly  increased  enthusiasm  in 
their  organization,  but  their  elders  also  are  displaying  greater  anxiety 
to  assist  the  youngsters  in  their  efforts  to  assure  the  success  of  their 
exhibitions.  Mr.  S.  T.  Newton,  director  of  the  extension  service  for 
the  Provincial  Government,  announced  that  during  one  week  the  follow- 
ing fairs  were  held:  Monday,  October  4th — Pilot  Mound,  Binscarth, 
Rossendale,  Pipestone,  Eden,  Sprague,  Bradwardine,  Rosebank,  Delo- 
raine,  Ninga,  Strathclair.  Tuesday,  October  5th^ — ^Manitou,  Dropmore, 
Bagot,  Reston,  Clanwilliam,  Vita,  Graysville,  Brandon,  Fork  River, 
Boissevain,  Miami,  Elphinstone,  Hazelridge.  Wednesday,  October  6th — 
St.    Malo,    Shellmouth,    Sinclair,    Erickson,    Elm    Creek,    Stuartburn, 
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The  Canadian  Academy  of  Music 

With  which  is  amalgamated  The  Toronto  College  of  Music  Limited. 

President 
'-  Lt.  Col.  A.  E.  Gooderham 


Musical  Directorate 


Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc. 
W.  O.  Forsyth 


Managing  Director 
Alfred  Bruce 


Frank  S.  Welsman 
Peter  C.  Kennedy 


The  most  artistic  School  in  The  Dominion  with  a  reputation  earned  through 
the  excellent  standards  attained  by  students,  many  of  whom  occupy  responsible 
professional  positions. 

The  faculty  includes  teachers  who  are  ranked  among  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
musical  profession. 

Examinations  are  held  annually  at  Local  Centres.  The  value  of  these  examin- 
ations is  recognised  by  the  educational  authorities  in  the  various  provinces. 

Descriptive  Year  Book  and  Syllabus  of  Examinations  mailed  on  request. 
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Winnipegosis,  Sifton,  Medora,  Minto,  Bruxelles,  Shoal  Lake,  Manitoii. 
Thursday,  October  7th — Russell,  Sidney,  Cromer,  Sandy  Lake,  Kelwood, 
Carman,  Gilbert  Plains,  Elgin,  Birtle.  Friday,  October  8th- — Carberry, 
Elkhorn,  Minnedosa,  Emerson,  Roland,  Dauphin,  Ninette,  Foxwarren. 
Saturday,  October  9th — Minnedosa,  Solsgirth. 

Large  conventions  of  teachers  will  be  held  on  October  14th  and  15th 
at  Brandon,  Baldur,  and  Dauphin.  At  these  extensive  programmes  will 
be  carried  out,  and  the  general  work  of  the  M.T.F.  will  be  furthered. 

Nova    Scotia 

As  usual  the  new  school  year  brings  its  large  number  of  changes 
among  teachers.  Among  new  appointments  are  M.  O.  Maxner,  Prin, 
cipal  of  Schools,  Luxenbury,  N.S.,  Reginald  Ripley, Principal  of  Schools- 
Oxford,  N.S.,  Elbert  Paul,  Principal  of  Schools,  Canning,  N.S.,  Miss 
Etta  M.  Hale,  Principal  of  Schools,  Advocate,  N.S. 

F.  G.  Morehouse,  B.Sc,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  Cumberland  County  to  resume  the  principalship  of  Amherst 
Academy.  ,  In  addition  to  this  he  will  also  be  supervising  Principal  of 
Amherst  public  schools. 

H.  J.  Fitch,  B.A.,  is  now  instructor  in  chemistry  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  College,  Truro.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Colchester 
County  Academy,   Truro. 

The  specially  trained  rural  teachers  who  formerly  acted  as  travelling 
teachers  over  limited  areas  have  now  settled  down  to  teach  model 
departments,  each  in  one  centre.     They  are  distributed  as  follows: — 

Miss  Myrna  Hyson,  Bible  Hill,  Truro,  N.S.,  Miss  M.  Grace  Walley, 
Bible  Hill,  Truro,  N.S.,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Verge,  Bridgewater,  N.S.,  Miss 
Irma  B.  Campbell,  Paradise,  N.S.,  Miss  Mary  Drysdale,  Wolfville,  N.S. 
School  exhibitions  are  as  popular  as  ever.  Besides  the  county  ex- 
hibitions, the  more  important  centres  holding  school  fairs  are  Springhill, 
Port  Williams  and  Canning.  A  very  large  number  of  rural  schools 
have  held  local  fairs. 

The  Provincial  Educational  Association  met  in  Wolfville  the  last 
week  of  August.  Public  Health  and  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded 
received  a  deserving  share  of  attention. 

Am.ong  the  pleasing  signs  "of  the  tim.es,  we  note  the  appointment 
of  two  women  to  the  Educational  Advisory   Board.     They  are   Miss' 
Jessie  Campbell,  Am.herst  and  Miss  Minnie  Hewitt,  Luxenburg. 

Quebec 

Sir  Arthur  Currie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  McGill 
University,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction. 


A  iVLother's  JVlessage 

About 

Her    Childrens'   Education 

Many  hundreds  of  letters  reach  us  every  day.  Among  them  there  is 
a  great  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  our  Courses. 

And  from  the  correspondence  received  Tuesday,  October  12th,  we  quote 
from  a  Mother's  letter  some  remarks,  interesting  to  every  Teacher: 

...  As  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  College,  my  object  in  sending  for  literature 
was  to  note  price  lists,  etc.,  especially  in  Grade  XII  work. 

Flora  and  Barbara  obtained  Grade  XI  standing  after  being  in  High  School  six 
months,  and  Mary  Jane  passed  Grade  X  examintaion  in  June  this  year  after  a 
year's  study  under  her  sisters  old  Grade  X  Correspondence  Course  for  1917, 
so  you  will  see  the  great  benefit  the  college  has  been  to  us,  not  only  when  studying 
at  home  but  by  the  studious  habits  acquired  by  Correspondence  Course  when  the 
children  entered  High  School. 


...  I  can  not  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  the  Canadian  Corres- 
pondence College  as  it  has  solved 
the  Educational  problem,  for  us, 
and  the  problem  was  a  big  one 
as  we  have  ten  children  and  no 
money  to  educate  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(name  on  request). 

There  is  no  question  about  it. 
We  can  help  everyone  to  im- 
pi^ove  their  occupations,  to  earn 
promotion,  to  acquire  a  larger 
salary.  We  have  been  doing  so 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

And  in  all  this  time  the  bulk  of 
our  students  have  been  those 
engaged  in  the  Teaching  Pro- 
tession. 

Is  there  some  subject  in  which 
you  would  like  special  training? 
We  can  give  it  to  you. 

The  Canadian  Corresposdence 
College,  Limited 

Dept.  "T.A.D."     TORONTO,  Can. 


1 


But  first  get  information  about  it. 
Look  over  the  attached  coupon. 
Mark  an  "X"  opposite  the  subject 
you  are  interested  in.  Clip,  sign 
and  send  the  coupon  to  us  to-day. 
All  information  at)out  that  subject 
will  be  forwarded  you  at  once — 
absolutely  free  of  all  cost  or  obli- 
gation. 


Teacher's  Examin- 
ations (any  province, 
specify  Exam.  re- 
quired)  

Commercial 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial 
Arithmetic 

Commercial  Law 

Letter-Writing 

Penmanship 
Stenography 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Letter- Writing 

Spelling 

Penmanship  and 
Office  Routine 
Matriculation  (any  or 
all  Subjects) 

Junior 

Senior 


Story- Writing 

Latin  and  French.... 

Drawing      (Art      and 
Colour) 

Mechanical    Drawing 

Architectural 

Drawing 

Special  English 

Public  School 

Course 

High  School 

Entrance 

Civil  Service 

Engineering 

Electrical 

Automobile 

Tractor 

Gas  and  Gasoline 

Stationary  Steam 


-I 

Mr.  (Mrs.  or  Miss) I 


Street  or  R.R. 


Town  or  City. 


J 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  PubHc  Instruction,  public  meetings  were  held  in  various  centres  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  various  problems  connected  with  rural  schools. 
The  meetings  were  open  to  rate-payers,  parents,  and  school  boards. 
Several  similar  meetings  were  held  on  the  Gaspe  Coast  at  Matapedia, 
New  Richmond,  New  Carlisle,  Shigawake,  and  Port  Daniel.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Province,  the  meetings  were  held  at  Bedford,  Sutton, 
Bury,  Magog,  Roxton,  Mansonville,  Aylmer,  Cowansville,  Knowlton, 
North  Hayley,  Clarenceville,  Valleyfield,  Huntingdon,  and  Howick. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant 
Teachers  was  held  in  Montreal  High  School  on  October  7th,  8th,  and 
9th.  This  was  the  largest  Convention  in  the  history  of  the  Association, 
1282  members  were  registered  and  the  Association  decided  to  take 
steps  towards  affiliation  with  the  Teachers'  Federation  in  the  Western 
Provinces  and  have  the  arrangements  brought  before  the  next  Convention 
for  final  approval. 

The  chief  speakers  were  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  Ph.D.,  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  R.  E.  Welsh,  D.D., 
who  gave  a  public  address  in  the  evening.  On  Friday,  the  Convention 
divided  into  eight  sections  and  held  special  meetings  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  each  section.  At  the  end  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
Teachers'  Convention,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: — President,  W.  A.  Kneeland,  B.C.L.;  vice-presidents.  Dean 
Sinclair  Laird,  M.  A.  B.  Phil.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Irwin,  M.A.,  and  I.  Gammell, 
B.A.;  recording  secretary.  Miss  M.  G.  Eraser,  B.A.;  corresponding 
secretary,  Gordon  Irving,  M.A.;  treasurer.  Miss  H.  M.  Cunningham; 
report  on  Protestant  Committee,  Miss  Amy  Norris;  curator  of  library, 
Miss  May  Idler,  M.A.;  pension  commissioners,  E.  M.  Campbell,  B.A.,- 
and  M.  C.  Hopkins,  B.A.  Executive  Committee:  Island  of  Montreal: 
Miss  I.  Brittain,  M.A.,  Miss  L.  E.  Tanner,  W.  A.  Walsh,  B.A.,  W.  P. 
Percival,  B.A.,  D.  C.  Logan,  B.A.,  W.  Chalk,  B.A.,  and  W.  J.  Messenger, 
B.A.  Outside  Island  of  Montreal:  Miss  H.  Winn,  Quebec;  Levi  Moore, 
B.A.,  Coaticook;  Insp.  I.  W.  McOuat,  B.A.,  Lachute;  C.  A.  Adams, 
B.A.,  Granby;  Inspector  J.  Parker,  B.A.,  Quebec;  Miss  A.  Griggs, 
Sherbrooke;  Chas.  McBurney,  B.A.,  Lachute;  Miss  Ethel  Gale,  B.A., 
Quebec,  and  C.  N.  Crutchfield,  B.A.,  Longueil. 
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' '  Recti  ctiltus  pectora  roboranf'' 

Editorial  Notes 

-^  The  Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  decided 

fs     ..r.      .  four  years  ago  to  adm.it  only  graduates  in  arts  to  training 

as  high  school  assistants.  Thus  the  High  Schools  woifld 
be  staffed  exclusively  by  college-trained  teachers.  This  was  a  big  step 
in  the  way  of  progress.  As  yet  only  California  among  the  States  on  this 
continent  had  taken  this  step.  But  the  step  could  not  be  taken  without 
difficulties.  Many  teachers  who  were  not  graduates  in  arts  were  teaching 
on  high  school  assistants'  certificates  in  the  High  Schools.  Still  more 
who  were  not  graduates  in  arts  held  high  school  assistants'  certificates 
and  were  teaching  in  Public  Schools.  Amid  such  conditions  it  was 
necessary  to  m.ove  slowly  in  restricting  high  school  posts  to  graduates 
in  arts.  The  Continuation  Schools  presented  a  second  difficulty.  They 
are  High  Schools — with  a  slight  difference.  They  are  also  Public 
Schools — with  a  greater  difference.  While  they  must  not  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  engaging  graduates  in  arts,  they  thrive  under  teachers 
who  are  not  graduates  in  arts.  And,  while  their  need  of  teachers  is  very 
great— greater  at  tim.es  than  the  supply — ^they  cannot  always  attract 
the  services  of  teachers  with  college  training.  It  was  difficult  then  and 
unwise  to  apply  to  the  staffs  of  the  Continuation  Schools  the  new  classi- 
fication of  the  high  school  staffs.  The  third  difficulty  attends  upon  all 
attempts  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  There  are  not 
enough  teachers.  The  war  reduced,  in  fact,  cut  in  two,  the  number  of 
graduates  in  arts  who  sought  admission  to  the  course  for  high  school 
assistants.  The  restriction  of  high  school  posts  to  graduates  in  arts 
might  so  reduce  the  num.ber  of  high  school  teachers  as  to  im.peril  the 
organization  of  the  High  Schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Departm.ent  of  Education  has  met, 
or  proposes  to  m.eet,  these  difficulties.  It  will  respect  all  rights  acquired 
by  teachers-in-training.  Once  acquired  they  becom.e  vested  and  per- 
manent. High  school  assistants' certificates,  no  matter  by  whom  held, 
remain  valid.  The  Continuation  School  difficulty  was  solved  in  the  same 
clear-cut  way.  High  school  assistants'  certificates  will  retain  their 
form.er  validity  in  the  Continuation  Schools.  They  n\\\\  be  accepted 
in  Grade  A  (if  any)  and  Grade  B  schools.     Henceforth  first  class  certi- 
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ficates  are  to  have  practically  the  same  rights  in  Grade  B  schools  as 
high  school  assistants'  certificates,  and  are  to  have  exclusive  rights  in 
the  relatively  few  Grade  C  schools.  To  assist  in  making  effective 
adjustments  the  Department  consents  to  exchange  on  request  the  new 
first  class  certificates  for  all  first  class  Grade  B  certificates  now  out- 
standing. It  promises  also  to  provide  a  special  course  of  training  to 
qualify  the  holders  of  these  new  first  class  certificates  for  principalships 
in  Grade  B  and  Grade  C  schools.  The  difficulty  in  the  supply  of  high 
school  teachers  cannot  be  solved  in  one  year,  or  by  one  regulation.  But 
the  Departm.ent  has  made  much  progress  towards  the  solution.  It  has 
concentrated  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  in  one  institution, 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  and  has  organized  that  College  with 
such  training  as  its  primary  purpose.  It  has  had  marked  success  in 
inducing  returned  m.en  to  take  this  training.  And  it  has  so  widened  the 
condition  of  admission  to  the  training  as  to  perm.it  the  acceptance  by 
the  College  of  m.any  graduates  in  arts  who  hitherto  have  been  denied 
admission.  Finally,  it  has  undertaken  to  do  its  part  to  persuade  the 
high  school  authorities  to  pay  such  salaries  as  will  attract  teachers  to 
high  school  posts  and  keep  them  in  those  posts. 

__  .       ,  For  m.ore  than  a  generation  Ontario  has  insisted  that 

,  all  posts  in  her  schools  be  filled  by  trained  teachers. 

Her  success  in  this  respect  has  been  com.plete  and  unique. 
Of  late,  however,  she  has  begun  to  falter  and  to  suffer  from  the  world- 
wide scarcity  of  trained  teachers.  The  war,  commercial  prosperity,  the 
demands  of  the  schools  of  Western  Canada  have  taxed  to  the  limit — 
and  beyond — -her  capacity  to  supply  trained  teachers  for  her  schools. 
The  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario  estim.ates  a  deficiency  of  2,000  in 
the  supply  for  the  current  year.  The  enrolment  of  students  in  the 
training  schools  gives  reason  to  fear  a  greater  deficiency  in  1921. 

Many  countries  are  busy  in  the  search  for  rem.edies  for  the  universal 
scarcity  of  teachers.  No  country  intends  to  leave  the  children  untaught, 
and  few,  if  any,  are  quite  willing  to  accept  untrained  teachers.  All 
countries  are  convinced  that  the  problem  is  an  econom.ic  one  whose 
solution  is  to  be  found,  first  and  perhaps  last,  in  adequate  salaries. 
Com.pared  with  other  States  on  this  continent  Ontario  does  not  pay  low 
salaries  and  yet  her  salaries  are  quite  inadequate.  Some  educationists 
find  a  partial  solution  in  a  better  environm.ent  for  teachers.  They 
would  have  better  school  buildings  such  as  those  of  consolidated  schools, 
better  hom.es  for  teachers  such  as  teacherages  on  the  school  prem.ises, 
and  a  higher  social  status  such  as  that  of  other  local  civil  serivants — the 
postmaster,  crown  attorney,  sheriff,  registrar,  or  county  judge.  Still 
other  educationists  find  a  partial  rem.edy  in  m.ore  attractive  and  less 
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expensive  courses  of  training  for  teachers.  They  would  have  the  State 
clancel  all  tuition  fees,  provide  all  text-books,  pay  all  travelling  expenses, 
and  m.eet,  in  whole  or  part,  preferably  in  public  residences,  all  charges 
for  board  and  lodging. 

In  Ontario  as  elsewhere  the  problem,  calls  for  an  irr.rr.ediate  solution; 
Ontario  needs  2,000  trained  teachers  at  once.  But  m.ost  of  the  solutions 
suggested  will  becorr.e  effective  only  through  long  periods  of  time. 
Som.ething  m.ust  be  done  now.  There  m.ay  be  a  few  teachers  in  Ontario 
who  are  in  search  of  teaching  posts  but  who  have  not  yet  found  them. 
The  agencies  which  bring  teachers  into  touch  with  vacant  teaching  posts 
are  uncertain  and  ineffective.  There  are  probably  m.any  trained  teachers 
in  Ontario  now  in  com.m.ercial  work  who  would  be  drawn  back  into 
teaching  by  the  m.ore  attractive  am.ong  the  vacant  posts  if  they  had 
inform.ation  about  such  posts.  Many  trained  teachers  on  the  "supply- 
teacher"  lists  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ontario  m.ight  be  available  for 
service,  for  shorter  or  longer  periods,  in  the  schools  of  Ontario  if  some 
interm.ediary  would  determ.ine  the  conditions  of  such  Service. 

During  the  war  several  Am.erican  State  Departm.ents  of  Education 
becam.e  teachers'  agencies  for  their  respective  States.  For  som.e  years 
the  Departm.ents  of  Education  of  Western  Canada  have  fulfilled  some 
o,f  the  functions  of  provincial  teachers'  agencies.  No  other  agency  is  as 
accessible  to  teachers  and  trustees  as  a  Provincial  Departm.ent  of  Educa- 
tion; none  will  cost  as  little  and  be  as  accurate,  reliable,  and  effective. 
This  partial  solution  deserves  consideration. 

p      ,  The  Ontario  College  of  Education  was  created  to 

p  .  offer,  as  one  of  its  chief  functions,  advanced  instruction 

Ti,        ..  in   professional   education.     Professional   education   has 

Education  ,  . ,       .        .    ,  .       .  , 

m.ade  great  strides  smce  it  becam.e  a  university  study, 

side  by  side  with  law,  m.edicine,  and  engineering.     It  has  become  one  of 

the  sciences  whose  principles  and  bounds  are  being  rapidly  determ.ined 

in  university  laboratories.     Although  am.ong  the  newest  of  university 

studies  it  has  alm.ost  attained  first  place  in  the  number  of  students  in 

graduate  courses. 

Modern  school  system.s,  and  especially  the  centralized  school  system.s 

of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  have  great  need  of  educational  experts, 

and,  it  m.ay  be  added,  make  great  haste  to  use  them,  when  they  appear. 

These  experts  are  som.ething  other  than  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers. 

They    m.ust    lead.     They    are    the    principals,    supervisors,    inspectors, 

training  school   instructors,   directors,   superintendents — the  officers  of 

the  educational  arm.y.     They  m.ust  be  better  equipped  than  the  rank 

and    file.     They   cannot   be   always   content   with   one   training   school 

session   supplemented  by  experience  in   a   teaching  post.     They   must 
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keep  in  touch  with  recent  tendencies  and  discoveries  in  professional 
education.  Refcognition  of  this  fact  sends  scores  of  Canadian  teachers 
annually  to  Columbia,  Chicago,  and  Washington  for  graduate  courses 
in  education.  It  explains  also  a  registration  of  well-nigh  two  hundred 
in  the  courses  for  degrees  in  Pedagogy  in  the  former  Faculties  of  Educa- 
tion of  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  College  of  Education  has  accepted  its  new  function  and 
begun  to  expand  its  advanced  w^ork  in  education.  The  courses  for 
degrees  in  Pedagogy  are  under  revision.  It  is  probable  that  the  num.ber 
of  sum.m.er  courses  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  requirem.ents  as  to 
attendance  in  sum.m.er  courses  will  probably  be  extended,  and  be  m.ade 
applicable  to  both  degrees  in  Pedagogy.  Courses  for  pedagogy  degrees 
will  be  offered  in  regular  sessions  as  well  as  in  the  sum.m.er  session. 
Special  courses  will  be  instituted  under  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
for  the  Master's  degree  in  Arts  and  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Philosophy. 
The  registration  in  the  first  sum.m.er  session  of  the  College,  50,  and  in 
the  first  regular  session,  65,  is  evidence  that  advanced  courses  are  needed 
in  Canada  and  will  be  taken  freely  when  offered. 

„    ..  o    J  Is  there  anywhere  a  teacher  who  is  perfectly  satisfied? 

With  salary?  Not  likely.  With  position?  Frequently. 
With  the  day's  achievem.ents?  Not  usually,  because  there  is  so  m.uch 
m.ore  that  could  have  been  done.  With  attainm.ents,  academic  and 
professional?  It  is  to  be  hoped  not.  There  are  two  kinds  of  dissatis- 
faction, just  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  satisfaction.  Dissatisfaction,  if  it 
results  in  "a  grouch,"  is  fatal;  if  its  result  is  a  wholesom.e  am.bition  it  is 
healthful. 

Then  there  is  the  fatal  type  of  satisfaction  which  says,  "I  have 
taught  my  subject  so  long  that  I  know  all  about  it.  Why  should  I 
read  about  education?  There  are  just  three  factors  in  education — this 
book,  those  children,  and  that  exam.ination.  If  I  can  get  enough  of  this 
book  into  those  children's  heads  so  that  they  can  pass  that  examination,, 
what  m.ore  need  I  care?"  When  this  kind  of  pedagogical  philosophy  i& 
com.m.on,  is  it  any  wonder  that  teaching  is  not  generally  recognized  as  a 
profession?  Peculiar  (is  it  not?)  that  teachers  who  practise  this  phil- 
osophy are  all  agreed  that  they  would  like  to  "get  out  of  teaching". 

The  wholesom.e  type  of  dissatisfaction  says,  "I  am.  not  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  this  classroom..  I'll  arrange  a  concert  to  raise  m.oney 
to  buy  som.e  pictures".  "I  am.  not  satisfied  with  m.y  discipline.  What 
new  devices  can  I  find?"  "I  am.  not  satisfied  with  m.y  own  scholarship. 
I  m.ust  do  som.e  reading  and  som.e  studying". 

Satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction,  like  men  and  wom.en,  "are  known  by. 
their  fruits". 
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Ore-anization  ^^i  a  meeting  of  teachers  who  were  discussing  the 

advisability  of  joining  a  teachers'  organization,  the 
remark  was  made,  quite  frankly,  "I  am  afraid  that,  if  m.y  trustees  know 
I  have  joined,  I'll  lose  m.y  position".  The  writer  gasped;  he  had  never 
heard  that  before.  But  two  other  teachers  arose  and  expressed  the  same 
fear!  This  rem.inds  one  of  a  story  told  by  a  Principal  of  an  Ontario 
Norm.al  School. 

A  negro  coachman  was  driving  his  "boss"  along  a  country  road  one 
summ.er  day.  This  coachman  was  an  expert  with  the  whip.  A  fly 
alighted  on  the  ear  of  one  of  the  horses.  Snap!  it  was  killed  by  the  deft 
negro's  whip.  A  bumble  bee  buzzed  around  the  other  horse's  flank.  A 
crack  of  the  whip  and  it  was  no  more!  The  coachman's  em.ployer  had 
watched  these  proceedings  with  some  interest  and  am.usem.ent.  "Say, 
Rastus",  he  remarked,  "you're  clever  with  the  whip.  Can  you  take 
ofif  that  wasps'  nest  on  the  branch  of  that  tree  ahead?"  "Ah!  no,  sah! 
no,  sah!"  replied  the  negro,  "dey's  awhganized". 

tjij^  Two  interesting  letters  cam.e  on  the  sam.e  day  to  ths 

Ploddpr  Extension  Office  of  the  University  of  Toronto.     One  wae 

written  by  a  m.an,  the  other  by  a  wom.an.  Both  ars 
teachers;  both  had  com.m.enced  correspondence  courses — one,  part  of 
the  Upper  School  course;  the  other,  part  of  the  Middle  School  course. 
Both  had  begun  rather  late  in  the  term,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had 
received  instructions  and  question  bulletins  for  two  m.onths  at  the  same 
time.  Both  threw  up  their  hands  in  despair  and  decided  to  abandon  the 
work! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  what  had  happened  in  each  case.  The 
work  looked  appalling  and  they  sat  down  in  a  great  hurry  to  finish  it 
all  in  one  night.  They  were  discouraged  to  find  that  a  person  who  is  in 
a  panic  cannot  solve  "mathematical  problems.  Who  can  write  an  exam- 
ination paper  successfully  by  dashing  m.adly  at  one  question  after 
another?  There  is  only  one  m.eans  by  which  successful  work  can  be 
done — system.atic  plodding. 

Probably  all  teachers  have  had  the  sam.e  experience  at  times.  Hurry 
and  the  "busy"  feeling  accomplish  nothing.  Aim  at  leisurely  efficiency. 
Conquer  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Have  you  made  ambitious  plans  for  extra  work  this  winter?  Keep 
cool  and  keep  cheerful;  conserve  your  energy.  Hurry  is  necessary  only 
when  one  has  squandered  time — 'and  it  is  worse  than  useless  then! 


Teacher  (to  a  small  boy) — So  you've  come  to  school  without  a  pen,  eh?     What 
would  you  say  if  one  of  our  soldiers  went  to  France  without  his  gun? 
Tommy — Please,  sir,  I  should  say  he  was  an  officer. 


Ontario  Examinations  in  Art,  1920 

Middle  School   Examinations   for   Entrance  into   the 

Normal  Schools. 

s.  w.  perry,  b.a. 

Ontario  College  of  Education. 

ART  as  a  bonus  subject  in  the  Middle  School  does  not  always  get 
the  attention  needed  to  ensure  efficiency.  If  it  were  counted  as 
an  option,  instead  of  as  a  bonus  subject,  so  that  the  candidate 
choosing  it  would  have  to  attain  a  stated  standing  or  fail  in  the  examina- 
tion, more  earnest  work  would  be  done  in  the  subject  and  there  would  be 
less  inclination  to  gamble  on  the  chance  of  making  50  marks  or  upwards, 
with  nothing  to  lose  if  the  minimum  marks  were  not  reached.  While  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  excellent  drawings  of  some  candidates  gave  evidence 
of  good  teaching  and  earnest  work,  it  was  clear  from  the  very  poor 
drawings  of  others  that  they  were  merely  taking  a  chance  of  winning 
the  bonus  mark. 

The  accompanying  engravings  are  reproductions  of  the  work  of 
candidates  at  this  examination. 

The  perspective  of  the  umbrella  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  many. 
The  distorted  appearance  of  very  many  of  the  drawings  of  an  umbrella 
was  due  to  the  candidates'  inability  to  represent  the  proper  relation  of 
the  handle  to  the  top,  and  of  the  ribs  to  the  handle  and  the  top. 

More  candidates  chose  to  exercise  their  powers  of  observation  and 
judgment  in  drawing  from  the  objects  supplied  under  question  2  of  the 
first  paper  than  chose  to  exercise  their  memory  and  imagination  in 
composing  an  illustration  as  required  by  question  3.  There  has  been  a 
great  falling-off  in  the  number  and  in  the  quality  of  drawings  of  an 
illustrative  character. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  picture  supplied  were  generally 
good.  Few  candidates,  however,  answered  in  a  satisfactory  way  that 
part  of  the  question  which  dealt  with  the  tonal  qualities  of  the  picture. 

As  in  the  Lower  School  examination  in  art,  the  best  drawings  were  in 
answer  to  the  questions  on  design  and  lettering.  The  posters,  decorative 
borders,  and  linoleum  pattern  called  for  by  parts  A  and  B  on  the  second 
paper  elicited  many  very  creditable  pieces  of  work.  As  in  former  years, 
the  fewest  and  weakest  drawings  were  in  answer  to  the  questions  on 
historic  ornament,  which  seems  to  be  quite  generally  neglected. 
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I.   THE  QUESTION  PAPERS 


MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 


ART 
(First  Paper) 
Note  1. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be  used  for  the  answer  to  each  question. 
Note  2. — The  size  and  the  placing  of  the  draicings  will  be  considered  in  the  valuation  of 

the  answer  papers. 
Note  3. — In  answering  question  4,  write  in  pencil  on  one  side  only  of  the  drawing  paper. 

{Three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper.     Questions  i  and  4  arc  obligatory.     A  choice  is 

allowed  between  2  and  j.) 

1.  Make  with  pencil  a  drawing  of  the  umbrella  as  you  see  it,  showing  light  and 
shade  and  cast  shadow. 

2.  Make  a  water-colour  painting  of  the  vase  or  bowl  of  flowers  supplied. 


Plate  I. 
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3.  Make  a  water-colour  painting  of  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: — 
(a)  The  diver. 

{h)   The  fisherman. 

(c)  The  lighthouse. 

(d)  The  meadow  pool  in  autumn. 

4.  Note: — The  accompanying  picture  was  painted  to  illustrate  the  following 
incident  in  English  history.  The  wicked  king  John  seized  his  nephew,  Prince  Arthur, 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  which  John  had  usurped,  and  shut  him  up  in 
a  gloomy  castle  whose  keeper  was  Hubert.  John  then  sent  two  cruel  men  to  burn  out 
Arthur's  eyes.  Hubert  must  settle  the  question  whether  he  should  protect  the  friend- 
less lad,  or  surrender  him  at  the  king's  bidding  to  the  cruel  villains  in  waiting  for  him. 

After  a  study  of  the  picture, — 
(a)  Describe,  with  explanations — 

(i)  the  lighting,  noting  carefully  the  character  and  direction  of  the  light, 

the  more  interesting  high  lights,  light  and  shade,  and  cast  shadows; 
(ii)  the  massing,  contrast,  and  balance  of  tones; 
(iii)  the  means  adopted  to  create  a  centre  of  interest. 

{h)  Show  how  the  artist  has  indicated  the  character  and  the  feelings  of  the  man 
and  of  the  boy.  ' 

n.     CONFIDENTIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PRESIDING  OFFICERS. 


ART  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  NORMAL  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION, 

JUNE,  1920 


(First  Paper) 

1.  The  paper  to  be  used  is  drawing  paper  from  the  authorized  (No.  2)  Blank 
Drawing  Book. 

2.  Each  candidate  shall  be  allowed  three  sheets  of  drawing  paper  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination  period  and  additional  sheets  as  he  may  need  them. 

3.  For  question  1,  the  Presiding  Ofificer  shall  place  an  open  umbrella  with  the 
handle  and  two  ribs  resting  on  a  table  en  a  level  with  the  desks  of  the  candidates,  but 
with  the  inside  of  the  umbrella  turned  towards  the  light  side  of  the  room  and  the  handle 
brought  forward  so  as  to  give  each  candidate  about  a  third  view  of  the  inside  of  the 
umbrella.  A  sufficient  number  of  umbrellas  shall  be  employed  to  give  each  candidate 
a  fair  view. 

4.  For  question  2,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  tastefully  arrange  in  a  small  vase, 
or  bowl,  one  or  two  stems  of  any  one  of  the  following  flowers,  with  their  foliage:  the 
blue  iris,  sweet  peas  (not  white),  bleeding  heart,  fuchsia,  nasturtium,  or  the  single 
rose.  A  sufficient  number  of  vases  and  flowers  shall  be  provided  to  give  each  candidate 
a  fair  view. 

III.   SCHEME  OF  VALUATIONS 


(First  Paper) 

Pencil  Drawing — Umbrella 33 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Form — Foreshortening  of  circular  top  to  ellipse  and  of  rib 

spaces 5 

Relation  of  handle  to  top 5 

Relation  of  ribs  to  handle  and  to  top 5 

Proportion — handle  to  top 2 .  .  .    17 
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(3)  Tone — values,  handle,  fabric,  metal  parts 3 

Light  and  shade  (including  high  lights) 5 

Cast  shadows 2.  .  .    10 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

2.  Water  colour  painting — Vase,  or  Bowl,  of  Flowers 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Form — Perspective  appearance  of  bowl  and  flowers  4  +  4 .  .  .  .     8 

Symmetry  of  bowl  (4),  shape  of  flowers  and  foliage  (4)     8.  .  .    16 

(3)  Colour — Tone  (including  light  and  shade),  harmony 12 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

3.  Water  colour  illustraticn 34 

(1)  Size  and  placing 2 

(2)  Composition — Unity — 

Centre  of  Interest 8 

Subordination  of  details 4 

Perspective,  consistent 

Eye-level 

Convergence 

Foreshortening 3 

Lighting,  consistent  L  &  S 3 .  .  .    18 

(3)  Colour— tone  and  harmony 10 

(4)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

4.  Picture  study — Hubert  and  Arthur '.  .  .  .   33 

(a)  Describe  and  explain: 

(1)  Lighting  of  picture. 

Character  and  direction  of  light 2 

High  lights  (2),  light  (2),  shade  (2) 6 

Cast  shadows 2...    10 

(2)  Tones,  massing,  contrast,  balance 9 

(3)  Means  adopted  to  create  a  centre  of  interest 6 

(b)  How  has  artist  indicated  character  and  feelings  of  man  (4), 

of  boy  (4) 8 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 


ART 


(Second  Paper) 
Note  1. — A  separate  sheet  of  paper  shall  be  used  for  each  drawing. 
Note  2. — The  ruler  and  other  mechanical  aids  are  permitted  in  answering  this  paper. 

{Three  questions  constitute  a  full  paper,  otte  from  A,  one  from  B,  and  one  from  C.) 

A 
(The  candidate  will  take  either  question  i  or  question  2,  not  both.) 

1.  Design  in  water-colours  an  illustrated  poster  advertising  some  MADE-IN- 
CANADA  goods.  For  decorative  purposes  use  the  maple  leaf,  or  the  beaver,  or 
some  other  object  of  Canadian  interest. 

2.  Design  in  water-colours  an  illustrated  poster  advertising  a  BASEBALL  match 
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BUY 

IN 


\  ■  'f 


^"^Og  m  Ch^ 


/A! 
BEV»iV^R    MOTOR 

"^WOKKS    LIKE  A  BEAVSr" 


riAOE  IN  CANADA 


# 


HIGH  PARK 

JRONCLADS 
INYIWCIBIES 


between  the  IRONCLADS  and  the  IN- 
VINCIBLES  in  HIGH  PARK. 

Note. — The  lettering  in  2  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  words  printed  in  capitals. 

B 

{The  candidate  will  take  either  question  j 

or  question  4,  not  both.) 

3.  Design   a   linoleum  pattern  suitable 

for  a  bathroom  fioor.     Finish  a  sUfificient 

amount    in     water-colours    to    show    the 

pattern  and  the  colour  scheme. 


"Ji^!l'J!.-'gB5^ 


^  a^  .a«.sttAifcC4AiA.d 


■fh 


Plate  II. 


Plate  III. 


k 
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4.  From  the  flower  and  leaf,  or  the  fruit  and  leaf,  of  the  apple,  grape,  or  wild  rose, 
design  a  conventionalized  pattern  for  a  border.  Finish  a  sufficient  amount  in  water- 
colours  to  show  the  pattern  and  the  colour  scheme. 

C     , 

(The  candidate  will  take  either  question  5  or  queslioji  6,  not  both.) 

5.  Design  in  pencil  a  verandah  front  showing  only  two  Doric  pillars  with  an 
architrave,  or  lintel,  decorated  with  a  Greek  ornament  such  as  the  egg-and-dart,  the 
dentil,  or  the  fret  pattern. 

6.  Draw  in  pencil  any  two  of  the  following  examples  of  historic  ornament: — 
(a)  A  Greek  Antefixe. 

{b)   The  Greek  acanthus  leaf. 

(c)   The  Egyptian  lotus  of  the  Nile. 

{d)  The  French  fleur-de-lis. 

(Second  Paper) 

1.  Design  in  water  colours — Decorated  Poster 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Design — Composition  (including  lettering) 6 

Lettering 10 

Decoration 6 

Colour,  harmony  and  tone G.  .  .   28 

(3)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

2.  Design  in  water  colours — Illustrated  Poster 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Design — Composition  (including  lettering) 6 

Lettering 10 

Illustration 6 

Colour,  harmony  and  tone 6.  .  .    28 

(3)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

3.  Design  in  water  colours — Linoleum  Pattern  for  Bath  Room 34 

(1)  Size ; 2 

(2)  Design — Suitability  in  pattern  and  in  colour 4 

Proportion  and  balance  of  units 14 

Colour  scheme,  harmony  and  tone 10.  .  .  .28 

(3)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

4.  Design  in  water  colours — Conventionalized  Pattern  for  Border 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Design — Conventionalization  of  motif 8 

Proportion  (4),  balance  (4),  and  rhythm  (4)  of  the 

Border 12 

Colour  scheme,  harmony  and  tone 8.  .  .   28 

(3)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 

5.  Design  in  pencil — Verandah  Frcnt 34 

(1)  Size 2 

(2)  Design — Pleasing  proportions 6 

Two  Doric  pillars 10 

Architrave 4 

Greek  Ornament 8 .  .  .   28 

(3)  Handling  (including  neatness) 4 
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Manchester  Gallery, 


Prince  Arthur  and  Hubert 


W.  P.  Yeames,  R.A. 
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6.  Design  in  pencil — Two  selections  of  Historic  Ornament 34 

(1)  Size  (1  +  1) 2 

(2)  Drawing  of  Historic  Ornament — • 

Truthfulness  to  type  selected,  4+4 8 

Symmetry  or  balance  in  the  development  of  orna- 
ment, 10+10 20.  .  .   28 

(3)  Handling  (including  neatness),  2+2 4 

(a)   Description  and  explanation  of — 

(1)  The  lighting  of  the  picture:  (i)  Character  and  direction  of  the 
light.  A  beam  of  sunlight  from  an  opening  high  up  and  in  front  of  the 
figures  shines  upon  them  and  their  immediate  surroundings,  but  not  with 
sufficient  strength  to  dispel  the  gloom  a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  (See 
position  of  shadows,  etc.).  (ii)  Interesting  high  lights.  These  gleam  from 
the  points  where  the  light  falls  directly  upon  polished  surfaces  like  the 
centre  of  the  belt  and  the  edge  of  the  buckle  on  the  cowl  of  the  man,  the 
corner  of  the  table,  the  knuckles  of  man  and  boy,  etc.  (iii)  Interesting 
light,  and  (iv)  shade.  Tones  are  light  where  the  sunlight  falls  more 
directly  and  dark  where  it  falls  obliquely.  The  top  of  the  table  cover  is 
lighter  than  the  vertical  parts.  The  front  of  the  wall  is  lighter  than  the 
right  sides  of  the  projecting  parts;  the  top  and  front  parts  of  the  folds 
in  the  garments  are  lighter  than  the  under  parts,  etc.  (v)  Interesting 
cast  shadows.  The  top  of  the  bench  and  of  the  table  cast  dark  shadows 
upon  the  ends  beneath  them.  The  man's  hood  casts  a  shadow  upon  his 
hair  and  face.  His  left  foot  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  floor.  His  arm 
casts  a  shadow  upon  the' table. 

(2)  The  massing,  contrast,  and  balance  of  tones.  Dark  tones  are 
massed  to  the  left  and  bottom  of  the  picture  with  the  light  tones,  some- 
what centralized,  extending  to  the  right  and  top.  The  monotony  of  this 
arrangement  is  broken  by  the  light  table  cover  running  horizontally 
across  the  picture.  This  in  turn  is  broken  by  the  dark  figure  of  the  man 
posing  obliquely  across  it,  thus  producing  some  very  strong  contrasts  in 
tone  whicTi  are  further  increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  boy  in  light 
clothing  to  the  man  in  dark  clothing.  Beautiful  sequences  preserve  the 
balance  of  tones  in  whatever  direction  the  picture  is  studied.  Note  the 
sequence  of  tones  upon  the  wall  travelling  from  right  to  left;  along  the 
centre,  travelling  from  right  to  left  (table,  cover,  man's  arm,  cowl,  boy, 
cover,  interior),  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  man,  the  boy,  etc. 

(3)  Means  adopted  to  create  a  centre  of  interest.  The  group  (Hubert 
and  Arthur)  is  in  the  foreground,  in  the  best  light,  and  in  contrast  with 
each  other  (light  and  dark  clothing,  youth  and  age);  they  are  made 
prominent,  the  boy  by  a  dark  background  and  the  man  by  a  light  back- 
ground. 

(b)  The  artist  has  indicated  the  character  and  feelings  of   the  man 
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by  the  dark  colour  of  his  clothing  in  keeping  with  his  dark  thoughts,  by 
his  tense,  agonized  attitude  of  body,  hand,  and  feet,  by  the  look  of  misery 
and  indecision  upon  his  face,  and  by  the  clinging  attitude  of  the  boy  who, 
whatever  he  dreads,  fears  not  this  man. 

The  artist  has  indicated  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  boy  by  the 
light  colour  of  his  clothes  in  harmony  with  his  innocence,  by  his  clinging, 
pleading  attitude,  and  by  his  look  of  fear  and  anxiety.    ■ 

In  the  man  the  fear  of  the  king's  anger  if  he  disobeys  the  cruel  com- 
mand is  threatening  to  overthrow  his  love  for  the  boy  and  his  sense  of 
right;  in  the  boy  we  see  innocence,  fearful  of  an  unjust  and  cruel  fate. 


Greater  Ontario 

[In  this  and  future  instalments  of  this  story  the  editor  will  use  the  report  written 
by  Miss  Annie  J.  Hunter,  of  Perth  Avenue  School,  Toronto,  as  well  as  his  own 
notes.  The  story  Is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  geography  lessons  on 
Northern  Ontario.  Suggestions  from  others  of  the  tourists  will  be  welcomed. — 
Editor.] 

AFTER  the  trip  on  Lake  Temiskaming,  and  after  dinner,  members 
of  the  party  had  to  choose  between  attending  the  Chautauqua 
at  Haileybury  (their  badges  served  as  an  open  sesame)  and  tak- 
ing in  the  dance  at  New  Liskeard's  Amusement  Beach,  the  Hanlan's 

Point  of  the  North.  The  party, 
therefore,  divided  according  to 
individual  tastes  and.  all  enjoyed 
the  evening  to  the  full. 

On  Tuesday  the  members  of 
Division  B  went  to  Cobalt  and 
Division  A  visited  New  Liskeard 
and  its  vicinity.  The  two  divisions 
united  at  Haileybury  for  lunch 
and  then  resumed  the  journey 
north,  passing  Swastika  and  other 
points  of  interest  and  stopping 
at  Englehart  for  twenty  minutes 
while  an  exchange  of  engines  was 
made.  Here  the  tourists  inspected 
the  large  railway  -greenhouse, 
picked  by  invitation  all  the  pansies 

Principal  W.  F.  Moore  .1      •        i  ,  r       •        1  1 

In  charge  of  Coach  No.  5.  their    hearts    desired,    and    were 

photographed  en  masse.  Englehart  is  a  thriving  little  village  of  about 
500  inhabitants,  with  a  good  school  of  four  rooms,  a  fully  equipped  fire 
department,  and  its  own  electric  system. 
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Between  Englehart  and  Monteith  the  height  of  land  was  crossed. 
On  each  side  of  the  railway  track  is  a  lake — the  two  are  called  the  Twin 
Lakes.  From  one  of  them  flows  the  Blanche  River  south  into  Lake 
Temiskaming;  from  the  other  the  Black  River,  north  to  the  Moose 
River,  and  so  on  to  James  Bay. 

About  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening  the  train  stopped  at  Monteith; 
from  the  train  the  splendid  buildings  of  the  Ontario  Government  Experi- 
mental Farm  were  visible.  As  the  party  alighted  from  the  train  the 
writer  was  thinking  (perhaps  some  others  were  thinking  also)  of  the 
possibility  of  dinner,  but  the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm  led  the  party 
across  the  fields  away  from  the  buildings;   he  wished  everyone  to  see  the 
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Public  School,  Englehart 

farm  before  dark.  On  the  line  of  march  a  field  of  green  peas  was  en- 
countered and  the  column  of  route  was  somewhat  disorganized!  Never 
were  better  peas  grown!  There  were  also  fields  of  oats  in  process  of 
harvesting  and  several  of  the  men,  including  the  Minister  of  Education, 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  onlookers  that  they  had  not 
forgotten  how  to  bind  a  sheaf  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  A  large  field 
of  sunflowers  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  Superintendent 
explained  that  corn  cannot  be  grown  in  that  northern  country  but  tliat 
sunflowers  provide  an  excellent  substitute.  Hie  stalks,  when  cut  and 
stored  in  the  silo,  make  almost  as  good  ensilage  as  do  corn  stalks.  This 
was  news  to  most  of  the  teachers;  and  the  Superintendent  went  on  to 
explain  that  he  is  experimenting  as  to  the  best  means  of  planting  sun- 
flowers.    So  far  it  seems  that  best  results  are  secured  by  planting  them 
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thickly  in  hills.  He  also  pointed  out  that  at  Monteith  winter  really 
continues  only  five  months — -there  is  never  a  longer  period  than  that 
between  the  last  day  of  fall  plowing  in  November  and  the  first  day  of 
spring  plowing  in  April.  The  best  method  of  clearing  the  soil  was  also 
carefully  explained.  All  present  were  much  impressed  with  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  a  district  which  most  "southerners"  think  of  as 
a  barren  waste. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  farm  the  party  repaired  to  the  large  hall 
for  dinner.  And  a  bountiful  dinner  it  was!  Then  followed  music, 
dancing,  and  addresses.  Dr.  J.  B.  MacDougall,  Assistant  Chief  In- 
spector of  Public  Schools  for  Ontario  and  a  pioneer  educationist  of  this 
northern  country,  outlined  the  educational  progress  in  recent  years  and 
explained  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  use  the  building  as  a 


High  School,  Haileybury 
Close  to  this  is  the  Mining  School,  a  building  of  about  the  same  size. 

residential  school  to  be  known  as  Monteith  Northern  Academy.  To 
this  academy  will  come,  from  many  miles  around,  boys  and  girls  to 
whom  secondary  education  is  now,  for  lack  of  proper  facilities,  denied. 
Instruction  will  include  all  the  ordinary  work  from  Third  Book  classes 
to  the  end  of  Middle  School  work,  with  special  instruction  in  the  so- 
called  "newer"  subjects  and  vocational  studies.  Students'  board  and 
lodging  will  be  provided  for  by  the  Government.  It  is  hoped  to  add  a 
mining  school  to  the  equipment  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Before  or  after  (mostly  after)  midnight  the  teachers  left  the  hospitable 
Monteith  building  for  the  train  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Kapus- 
kasing,  which  is  about  seventy  miles  west  of  Cochrane  on  the  G.T.R. 
They  arrived  about  6  a.m.  and  it  was  then  that  the  "Kapuskasing  calf" 
leaped  to  sudden  and  enduring  fame.     It  happened  that  the  day  before 
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a  settler  had  unloaded  his  household  goods  at  the  station.  Among  them 
was  the  first  Ford  car  that  had  reached  that  district,  and  a  strong, 
healthy  calf — strong  particularly  as  to  its  lungs.  The  calf  was  still  in 
its  crate  on   the  station  platform  and,  when   the  educational  special 


Above — Public  School,  Hailcybury. 


Belvw — Public  School,  Cochrane 


pulled  in,  it  bellowed  a  hearty  and  long-sustained  welcome — a  welcome 
sufficient  to  awaken  at  that  early  hour  every  one  on  the  train.  But  that 
calf  was  a  pioneer,  a  symbol  of  the  sturdy  life  typical  of  that  northern 
district. 
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The  breakfast  that  Wednesday  morning  was  unique  to  most  of 
those  who  partook  of  it.  Served  in  the  mess  hut,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  of  a  new  construction  camp,  it  rivalled  in  quantity,  in  variety, 
and  in  service,  the  most  sumptuous  meals  of  populous  centres.     The 


Above — A  view  of  Cobalt.     Note  aerial  ore-carriers. 
Below — The  building  on  the  Demonstration  Farm  at  Monteith,  the  home  of  the  Monteith  Northern 

Academy. 

dishes  were  granite  and  of  ample  proportions;  the  menu  consisted  of 
corn  flakes,  pancakes,  baked  beans,  bacon,  marmalade,  bread,  oleo, 
condensed  milk,  etc.  The  order  was  "help  yourself".  When  the  corn- 
flakes had  been  eaten,  the  same  receptacle  that  had  held  them  served  to 
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hold  coffee.  But  the  vote  of  thanks  that  followed  the  meal  was  the 
heartiest  tii  the  trip;  to  this  the  chef's  reply  was  "I. done  the  best  I 
could  under  the  circumstances". 

The  Kapupkasing  river  is  broad,  not  very  deep,  and  might  be  termed 
a  "river  of  rapids".  On  one  side  of  it  are  the  remains  of  an  immense 
internment  camp  and  fields  and  buildings  of  the  Ontario  Government 
Experimental  Farm.  Across  the  river  may  be  seen  the  cottages  formerly 
occupied  by  the  members  of  the  ill-fated  Kapuskasing  colony,  which 
consisted  of  some  returned  men  of  the  First  Contingent.  The  men 
were  not  suited  to  the  conditions,  nor  the  conditions  to  the  men — no 
blame  to  either.  The  excursionists  wandered  around  the  old  intern- 
ment camp  and  on  to  the  Experimental  Farm.  One  teacher  received 
from  two  little  children  with  whom  she  made  an  immediate  acquaintance 
an  almost  irresistible  invitation  to  "stay  with  us  and  be  our  teacher". 

Returning  to  the  train  at  10  a.m.  the  party  commenced  the  trip 
east  and  south.  About  noon  Smooth  Rock  Falls  was  reached.  Here  is 
a  large  pulp  mill,  the  property  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  Company  furnished,  guides  and  divided  the  visitors  into 
groups  of  approximately  thirty,  each  group  in  charge  of  a  guide.  But 
it  was  not  long^  !until  the  groups  were  badly  intermingled  because  every- 
body was  eager  to  see  everything.  Most  striking  were  the  huge  piles 
of  logs  stored  up  for  use  in  winter  when  the  river  is  frozen.  If  any  one 
who  was  there  does  not  now  understand  the  complete  process  of  paper- 
making,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  questions  asked  and  explanations  received. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  Company's  hotel  (one  of  the  best  meals  of 
the  trip),  and  at  the  close  of  the  repast  the  General  .Manager  announced 
that  this  was  the  Company's  gift  to  the  tourists.  One  teacher  remarked : 
"Some  gift !   175  copies  of  a  meal  that  would  have  cost  $1.50  anywhere? ' ' 

W.  J.  D. 


Nature  Study  for  December 

A.    J.    MADILL,    B.A., 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 

CHRISTMAS  trees,  Christmas  turkey  and  cranberries,  Christmas 
nuts  and  candies,  and  all  things  connected  with  Christmas  are  of 
special  interest  at  this  time  of  year.     Since  nature  study  should 
be  closely  related  to  the  interests  of  the  child,  we  might  well  choose  those 
topics  that  will  be  in  keeping  with  this  joyous  season. 

The  evergreens  are  the  trees  most  commonly  used  for  Christmas 
trees.  In  some  districts,  however,  the  pine  is  the  favourite,  in  others 
the  spruce,  while  in  some  others  the  hemlock,  or  other  tree  is  chosen. 
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The  White 
Pine 


The  white  pine  is  one  of  our  noblest  evergreens. 
How  m.agnificent  it  looks  with  its  heavy  dark  green 
foliage  outlined  against  the  wdntry  sky!  How  stately 
it  stands  with  its  outstretched  branches  waving  in  the  wund!  How  life- 
like it  seem.s  as  it  sighs  in  the  gentle  breeze  and  whispers  its  secrets  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  listen  to  its  vibrating  leaves.  This  rugged  tree  is  of 
an  ancient  race.  Long  before  our  deciduous  trees  were  found  in  the 
forests,  the  ancestors  of  the  pine  and  their  early  contemporaries  helped 
to  form  the  coal  measures  of  our  present  day.     They  lived  in  a  different 


White  Pine  Tree 
From  Handbook  of  Nature  Study.     Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Athaca,  N.Y. 

age,  were  subjected  to  different  climatic  conditions,  and  have  been 
influenced  by  the  successive  centuries  of  long  ago.  While  now  most  of 
our  m.ore  recent  trees  of  northern  clim.es  shed  their  foliage  in  the  autumn 
and  m.ature  their  fruit  or  nuts  in  a  single  season,  the  pine  retains  its 
leaves  and  requires  two  years  in  which  to  ripen  the  seed. 
f '  It  attains  a  height  of  from,  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Like  m.ost  of  the  evergreens  it  usually  sends  up  one  m.ain  shaft.  From 
this  the  branches  com.e  off  in  whorls  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk.  On 
young  trees,  or  near  the  top  of  older  ones,  five  branches  m.ay  be  seen  in 
the  circle.  Usually,  however,  am.ong  the  lower  branches  in  older  trees, 
m,any  of  these  are  lacking  or  but  partially  developed.      Thus  the  general 
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conical  form  seen  in  the  younger  pines  is  not  always  evident  after  the 
trees  have  withstood  a  century  or  two  of  wind,  storm.,  and  exposed 
conditions.  From,  the  branches  com.e  off  the  sm.aller  lim.bs,  near  the 
ends  of  which  are  the  soft,  slender,  flexible,  triangular-shaped  needles, 
five  in  a  bunch  set  on  sm.all  raised  shelves  along  the  stem.. 

The  bark  on  the  younger  portions  of  the  tree  is  brownish  green  and 
sm.ooth  but  on  the  older  parts  it  is  dark  grey,  broadly  ridged,  scaly,  and 
divided  by  shallow  fissures. 

The  fiowers  of  the  pine  m.ay  be  found  in  June  near  the  tips  of  the 
top-m.ost  branches.  The  quantity  of  pollen  produced  by  the  stam.inate 
ones  is  very  great  as  m.ay  be  seen  by  the  way  it  covers  the  ground  and 
form.s  the  yellow  scum,  on  the  ponds  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pine 
forest.  The  wind 
scatters  this  sul- 
phur-like pollen  far 
and  wide,  som.e  of 
it  falling  on  the 
pistillate  flowers, 
the  young  cones, 
which  stand  erect, 
at  first  with  scales 
wide  open,  to  re- 
ceive the  beauti- 
fully-shaped tiny 
grains.  The  scales 
close  later  and  the 
long,  sym.m.etrical, 
pitch-covered, 

green  cone  hangs  down  through  the  autum.n  and  winter.  By  late  sum.mer 
of  the  second  year  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  the  cone  has  turned  to  a  dark 
gray  colour.  The  scales  now  open;  m.ost  of  the  winged  seeds,  of  which  two 
are  found  under  each  scale,  are  shed,  and  the  cone  falls  later  to  the  ground. 

The  wood  is  light  brown,  soft,  com.pact,  straight-grained,  resinous 
and  easily  worked. 

This  is  the  lum.berm.an's  pine.  In  the  great  pine  forests  the  lower 
lim.bs  die  young  so  that  there  are  but  few  big  knots  in  the  lum.ber. 

Form.erly  its  uses  were  m.any,  pine  being  em.ployed  in  the  m.anufacture 
of  alm.ost  everything  from,  lum.ber,  shingles,  cabinet-m.aking,  inside 
woodwork  to  the  m.asts  of  ships. 


White  Pine  Cone. 
From  Our  ■Native  Trees,  by  Harriet  L.  Keeler. 


Other 
Pines 


Several  other  pines  are  found  in  Ontario  and  through- 
out the  Dom.inion.  The  red  pine  is  com.m.on  northward. 
It  can   be  distinguished   from   the  white  by   the  leaves 
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growing  in  twos  rather  than  in  fives  and  from  the  fact  that  the  bark 
is  reddish  in  colour.  The  northern  gray,  scrub,  or  jack  pine  also  has 
leaves  in  twos  but  they  are  shorter  and  stiffer  than  those  of  the  red. 
The  cone  also  differs,  being  quite  short,  smooth,  hard,  usually  curved, 
and  conical  in  form.     The  pitch  pine  has  leaves  in  threes. 

A  pine  of  the  Southern  States  gives  us  lumber  known  as  Georgia  pine. 
Turpentine,  rosin,  and  resin  are  also  products  of  som.e  of  these  long- 
leaved  southern  pines.  The  resin  is  a  product  o/  certain  glands  of  the 
tree.  When  it  is  distilled,  turpentine  is  given  off  as  a  vapour  and  cout 
densed,  while  rosin  is  left. 


Note  to 
the  Teacher 


Before  the  lesson 
is  taken  in  the  class- 
room, one  pine  at 
least  should  be  observed  by  the 
class.  If  convenient,  the  teacher 
m.ight  go  with  the  class  and  have 
the  pupils  note  the  height,  general 
shape,  trunk,  branching,  and  bark 
of  the  tree.  Otherwise,  a  few 
definite  problem  questions  relating 
to  these  parts  might  be  assigned 
to  the  pupils  a  day  or  two  before 
the  lesson. 

Height. — How  high  is  it?  Is  it 
as  tall  as  a  nearby  house?  As  the 
school?  A  neighbouring  tree?  If 
it  fell  would  it  reach  across  a 
road?  How  far  is  it  across  the 
road? 

Shape. — How  m.any  main  shafts 
has  it?  Is  it  larger  at  the  bottom.,  at  the  centre,  or  near  the  top? 
What  is  its  general  shape? 

Branches. — ^How^  are  the  branches  arranged?  How  m.any  com.e  out 
frorn.  about  one  level  of  the  stem?  Do  they  come  out  at  right  angles 
or  do  they  point  up  or  droop  down?  Do  many  branches  grow  from 
these  main  limbs? 

Leaves. — On  what  part  of  the  branches  do  the  leaves  grow?  What 
is  their  general  appearance? 

Bark. — -What  is  the  colour  of  the  bark?  Is  it  smooth  or  ridged? 
Are  the  grooves  deep  or  shallow? 

Cones — ^Are  there  cones  on  the  tree?  On  what  part  of  the  tree  are 
they?  Are  they  standing  out  straight  or  hanging  down?  W^hat  colour 
are  they? 


A  Spruce  Tree 
From  Handbook  of  Nature  Study 
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For  classroom  study  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  sn-i.all  branches 
of  the  pine,  cones,  pieces  of  bark,  and  wood.  Each  pupil  should  have 
a  small  branch  with  leaves  and  a  cone. 

During  the  lesson  the  pupils  should  note  the  length,  size,  shape, 
flexibility,  surface  and  colour  of  the  leaves  and  observe  how  the  bundles 
of  five  are  attached  to  the  stem..  The  cones  m.ay  be  studied  in  detail 
also,  the  regular  arrangem.ent  of  the  scales  noted  and  the  num.ber  and 
position  of  the  seed  in  relation  to  the  scales  observ^ed.  The  fullness  with 
which  the  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  uses  of  the  pine  are  considered 
will  depend  upon  the  grade  taught. 
But  little  need  be  taken  with 
junior  classes. 


The  Spruces 


I 


The  spruces  are 
conical  evergreens 
with  spiry  tops,  tall  tapering 
trunks,  whorled  horizontal 
branches,  and  short,  stifT,  needle- 
shaped  leaves.  The  branchlets 
are  two  or  three  times  divided. 

Our  native  varieties,  especially 
the  black  and  the  white  spruce, 
are  familiar  objects  of  our  northern 
landscapes  while  such  imported 
and  ornamental  species  as  the 
Norvvay  and  the  blue  spruce  are 
found  in  our  parks,  about  public 
gardens,  and  on  private  lands. 
As  the  general  features  of  most 
of  them  are  similar,  any  one  of 
the  larger  varieties  may  be  taken 
as   our  object  for  study. 

The  spruces  differ  from  the 
pines  in  that  their  leaves  are  shorter  and  come  out  singly  and  thickly 
all  around  the  stem.  Each  is  inserted  on  a  short  projection,  quite 
noticeable  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  white  spruce  is  the  tallest  of  the  spruces,  attaining  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  has  pale  bark  and  light  green  foliage 
which  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  black  spruce  with  its  darker  green 
foliage  and  slightly  darker  brown  bark.  The  strong,  unpleasant  odor 
of  the  leaves,  the  sm.ooth  twigs  and  the  larger  cones,  which -are  double 
the  length  of  the  black  spruce,  also  help  to  distinguish  it.  The  sm^allest 
f  all  spruce  cones,  being  from,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  grow 


Spray  of  White  Spruce. 
•   From  Our  Native  Trees. 
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on  the  black  spruce  trees.     These  hang  on  the  trees  for  years,  often 
giving  it  a  ragged  and  uneven  appearance". 

The  wood  of  the  spruce  is  used  for  lumber  and  fuel.  Its  chief  value, 
however,  at  present  is  in  the  pulp  wood  it  contains.  The  white  spruce 
is  the  paper  m.anufactuier's  delight.  \^ast  forests  of  our  two  chief 
varieties  are  turned  into  paper  every  year  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
forest  fires  and  other  destructive  agencies  will  not  soon  deprive  us 
of  our  thousands  of  acres  of  these  valuable  trees. 

■KT-.*.-,  4.    4.-U  While  the  spruces  have  not  been  discussed  at  length 

Note  to  the        ,  i  i  t  i         ,       , 

m       ■L  the  teacher  m.ay  have   the    pupils   make  the  necessary 

observations  and  follow  the  general  m.ethod  suggested 

under  the  pine. 

xj       ,     ,  The  hem.lock  is  sim.ilar  in  general  form  to  the  spruces, 

but  lacking  its  rigidity,  appears  m.ore  drooping  and 
graceful.  The  leaves  are  fiat,  lighter  beneath  and  point  out  in  two 
directions,  right  and  left,  from,  the  stem.. 

The  wood  is  not  valuable,  but  the  bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning. 

Thp  T      t  ^^  ^^^  turkey  has  its  place  on  our  Christm.as  table  it 

m.ight  interest  the  pupils  to  know  m.ore  about  it  than 
how  it  tastes. 

For  the  study  a  live  turkey,  or  a  flock  observed  by  the  pupils,  would 
be  quite  desirable.  The  lesson  m.ight  then  proceed  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  followed  in  the  study  of  other  birds.  Call  attention  to  its  colour, 
size,  shape,  bill,  feet,  and  other  external  features,  then  discuss  its  food, 
nesting  habits,  activities,  and  special  characteristics. 

Such  parts  as  the  red  wattle  which  hangs  under  the  throat,  the  black 
beard  which  hangs  as  a  tuft  of  bristles  from,  its  breast,  and  the  red  knob, 
called  the  caruncle,  found  above  the  bill,  are  of  special  interest.  The 
gobbler  m.akes  good  use  of  these,  reddening  the  two  form.er  and  extending 
the  latter  when  he  struts  with  head  drawn  back,  chest  expanded,  wings 
lowered  and  tail  erected,  form.ing  a  beautiful  semi-circular  fan-shaped 
spectacle.  In  this  striking  attitude,  as  he  m.oves  forward  with  slow  and 
stately  stride  am^ong  the  other  m.em.bers  of  the  flock  and  calls  attention 
to  his  beautiful  appearance  by  a  series  of  successive  gobbles,  he  is  one  of 
our  vainest  and  proudest  birds.  He  is  not  only  vain,  however,  but  is  a 
good  fighter  and  uses  his  spurs  and  wings  to  excellent  advantage. 

The  pupils  will  be  able  to  tell  about  the  habit  of  the  hen  turkey 
stealing  away,  if  possible,  to  lay  her  eggs  in  som.e  out  of  the  way  place 
and  com.ing  off  the  nest  after  four  weeks'  incubation,  with  the  flock  of 
long-legged,  m.ore  or  less  helpless,  chicks. 
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The  history  of  our  dom.estic  turkey  is  m.ost  interesting.  Anna  B. 
Com.stock  tells  us  that  it  was  a  native  of  Mexico  and  was  partially 
domesticated  by  the  ancient  Aztecs;  when  the  Spaniards  conquered 
Mexico  they  were  much  im.pressed  by  this  m.agnificent  bird  and  intro- 
duced it  into  Spain.  From.  Spain  it  gradually  spread  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two  reached 
Turkey.  Here  the  English  found  the  bird  and  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land, giving  it  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  they  found  it.  From 
England  it  was  introduced  into  the  American  colonies  and  thus  found 


Turkeys 
From  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 


its  way  back  to  its  original  hom.e.  It  still  retains  m.any  of  its  wild 
habits  as  may  be  seen  in  its  desire  to  roost  high  on  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
in  m.im.icking  the  Indian  in  its  early  morning  sUn  dance. 


The 
Cranberry 


This  cranberry  not  only  adds  beauty  to  the  Christmas 
table  but  adds  deliciousness  to  the  repast.  It  is  worth 
ntudying  before  it  is  made  into  jelly. 
Let  each  pupil  have  a  cranberry  and  observe  its  colour,  shape,  size, 
and  external  m.arkings.  Cut  it  across  and  note  the  size  and  num.ber  of 
cells  and  the  size  and  num.ber  of  the  seeds.  Why  is  there  so  m.uch  space 
around  the  seeds?  Drop  a  cranberry  into  water  and  see  if  it  will  float. 
What  advantage  is  there  in  the  berry  being  able  to  float?     The  plant 
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grows  naturally  in  m.arshy  places  and  as  the  berries  may  drop  into  the 
water  they  are  enabled  to  float  off  to  land  or  rem.ain  on  top  until  the 
high  water  subsides.  Thus,  instead  of  being  drowned,  they  are  left  in 
favourable  positions  for  producing 
new  plants. 


The  Nuts 


English  walnuts, 
Brazil  nuts,  pecans, 
and  other  nuts,  aire  suitable  topics 
for  Christrp.as  studies.  Com.pare 
the  shape,  size,  shell,  outside  and 
inside,  with  such  nuts  as  the 
hickory,  beech  and  acorn.  Com- 
pare the  kernels  in  shape,  size, 
and  general  feature  with  those 
of  other  nuts. 

In  an  im.aginary  trip  trace  the 
English  walnut  from.  Southern 
California  and  the  "nigger  toes"  from.  Brazil  to  our  hom.es. 

The  study  of  these  Christm.as  topics  m.ight  be  correlated  with  art, 
geography,  history,  and  m.odelling. 


Three  Pignuts,  with  Husks,  Three  Shagbarks, 
AND  Two  Pecans.     From  Our  Native  Trees. 


A  Recent  Appointment 


M' 


J.  A.  Bannister. 


R.  J.  A.  BANNISTER, 
B.A.,  Public  School  In- 
spector for  the  District 
of  Temiskaming,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  English  master  in 
the  North  Bay  Nonnal  School. 
As  pupil,  teacher,  and  inspector, 
Mr.  Bannister  has  become  familiar 
with  many  phases  of  school  life 
in  Ontario.  After  a  high  school 
course  in  Port  Dover  he  attended 
thq  Simcoe  Model  School  and 
taught  for  some  years  in  Norfolk 
and  Haldimand  Counties.  In 
1898  he  graduated  from  Queen's 
University  with  specialist  stand- 
ing in  classics.  After  a  course 
in   the   Ontario   Normal  College 
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came  years  of  experience  as  classical  master  in  Cobourg  •Collegiate 
Institute  and  as  Principal  of  Chesley  High  School.  Three  years  ago 
he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Temiskaming.  The 
first  task  awaiting  him  here  was  to  replace  the  schools  destroyed  by 
fire  the  previous  year.  In  Northern  Ontario  spaces  are  wide  and  for 
two  years  the  energetic  inspector  travelled  over  15,000  miles  a  year, 
inspecting,  opening  new  schools',  and  generally  extending  and  improving 
facilities  for  education  in  the  growing  Northland.  He  has  been  rewarded 
by  seeing  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  school  sections  and  new  class- 
rooms in  the  older  sections.  In  two  years  thirty  additional  teachers 
have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  this  inspectorate.  Mr.  Bannister  has 
faith  in  professional  training  and  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
when  he  left  office  every  teacher  in  his  inspectorate  had  had  some 
professional  training  and  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  held  either  first  or 
second  class  certificates. 

Mr.  Bannister's  enthusiasm  and  energy,  his  varied  experience  in 
educational  work,  and  hjs  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  North  give  special 
fitness  to  his  appointment  to  the  North  Bay  Normal  School. 

W.  E.  M. 


Left  above — S.S.  No.  1,  Deacon;  school  established  in  March,  1920.     Teacher  lives  in  what  was  formerly 

the  smokinfi  car;  salary,  $1,000. 

Right  above — S.S.  No.  S^Papincau.     Erected  in  1920,  replacing  small  log  bnilding  destroyed  by  fire  previous 

December.     Ratepayers  contributed  lumber,  money  and  labour,  and,  witli  some  assistance  from 

the  Department  of  Education,  have  a  fine  little  school  free  from  debt. 

Left  below — S.S.  No.  1,  Firstbrook.     Interior;  note  home-made  desks,  log  walls,  etc. 

Right  below — S.S.  No    1.  Firstbrook.     Erected  1919.     New  Section. 

Teacher — Milton  Senn,  Second  Class  certificate.     Salary,  $1,000. 


Agriculture  for  December 


The 

Principle  of 
Correlation 


GEO.    W.    HOFFERD,  M.A. 

Normal  School,  London. 

The  public  school  course  in  agriculture  for  this  month 
stresses  the  coi relation  of  this  subject  with  arithmetic, 
constructive  work  and  a  little  simple  accountancy.  The 
problems  set  forth  in  the  Manual,  pp.  37-41  and  pp.  109- 
113,  and  others  which  the  teacher  may  make  to  suit  the  class,  ought  to 
be  of  real  value  as  a  m.eans  of  securing  more  interest,  and  consequently 
better  mental  effort  in  school  exercises.  Such  problems  are  not  abstract 
and  meaningless  to  the  intelligent  pupil  from  the  farm.  They  make 
school  work  practical  to  him,  because  he  can  see  the  relation  of  the 
various  subjects  to  the  life  outside  of  school. 


A  London  Normal  School  Class  Studying  Poultry 

The  principle  of  correlation,  in  its  various  phases,  is  too  little  applied 
in  m,uch  of  our  teaching.  We  desire  interest  and  self-activity  from 
pupils.  To  this  end,  what  better  can  be  done  to  arouse  interest,  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  a  pupil's  thoughtfulness,  and  to  draw  his  feelings 
and  will  together,  than  to  apply  the  principle  of  correlation  am.ong  the 
different  school  subjects?  It  will  often  help  to  overcome  the  abstract- 
ness,  unconnectedness  and  shallowness  of  som.e  studies.  Through  its 
carefully  planned  use  we  can  secure  double  econom.y  of  time,  and  a 
simplification  of  the  course  of  studies.  It  is  sure  to  m,ake  pupils  more 
alert,  open-eyed,  clear-headed,  and  self-reliant. 

[264] 
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The  teacher  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  same  list  of 
arithmetic  problems  for  years,  because  they  may  be  convenient,  should 
drink  afresh  from  the  fountain,  that  he  or  she  may  see  in  what  manner 
both  in  subject-matter  and  in  method  arithmetic  may  gain  by  corre- 
lation with  other  subjects,  and  with  the  life  of  pupils  outside  of  school. 
We  must  all  endeavour,  as  teachers,  to  adapt  our  school  work  to  the 
present  and  future  activities  of  the  pupil.  This  is  the  leading  feature 
of  school  reform  to-day. 

_  „  Since  nearly  every  farmer  raises  som.e  poultry  for  egg 

p      .  production,  m.cat  production,  and  pest  destruction,  these 

domestic  anim.als  make  a  very  interesting  and  practical 
study  for  our  boys  and  girls.  Their  characteristics,  habits,  and  needs 
can  be  readily  studied  at  first  hand.  Most  pupils  will  be  interested  to 
know  that,  although  som.e  faim.ers  derive  a  handsom.e  sum  from  their 
poultry,  pioper  care  would  largely  increase  both  the  m.eat  and  the  egg 
production.     How  this  may  be  done  is  the  problem  for  investigation. 

Arrange  with  a  pupil  to  have  a  specim.en  of  a  good  breed  brought  to 
the  school.  Put  it  into  a  small  wire  exhibition  coop  for  class  study. 
Such  a  coop  is  a  bit  of  valuable  equipment  for  a  school. 

Have  pupils  make  such  observations  as  the  following:  How  many 
toes  has  a  hen  or  a  pullet?  How  many  in  the  front,  and  how  many  in 
the  rear  of  the  foot?  Describe  how  their  feet  differ  from  those  of  geese 
and  ducks.  Why  do  we  conclude  that  they  are  well  fitted  by  nature  for 
hard  dry  soil?  How  are  the  toes  well  adapted  for  scratching.  What 
does  the  hen  get  out  of  this  performance?  We  can  conclude  from  such 
observations  that  hens  should  be  supplied  with  well-drained,  sandy  or 
loam  soil,  where  they  may  scratch  and  exercise  themselves,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  means  nature  has  of  keeping  them  healthy.  Compare  the 
food-getting  habits  of  the  young  chick  with  those  of  our  common  wild 
birds  when  first  hatched.  It  is  wonderful  and  interesting  to  note  that 
the  young  chick  can  early  run,  scratch  and  exercise  itself,  and  is  taken 
by  the  mother  (if  opportunity  is  afforded  it)  to  seek  for  food,  while  our 
birds  of  the  air  bring  food  for  days  to  their  young,  snug  in  the  nest. 
Can  you  account  for  the  difference?  How  do  you  know  that  poultry 
need  plenty  of  sunlight?  Watch  them  basking  in  the  sunlight.  How 
do  you  know  they  need  water?  Should  it  be  clean  or  dirty?  Why? 
Have  they  teeth?  How  then  do  they  grind  up  the  food  they  eat?  When 
hens  are  shut  up  in  a  poultry  house  it  is  necessary  to  have  bits  of  broken 
glass  or  gravel,  and  some  substance  rich  in  lime,  before  them  all  the 
time.  (For  a  teacher  who  has  n\ever  made  the  investigation  it  would  be 
instructive  to  secure  a  gizzard  of  a  hen  and  study  its  muscular  nature 
and  its  gritty  content  by  making  a  cross-section  with  a  sharp  knife.) 
Why  do  poultry  need  plenty  of  rich  food  like  grain,  meat  and  greens? 
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They  are  growing  feathers,  which  are  rich  in  nitrogen;  and  flesh,  which 
is  principally  lean  meat;  and  eggs,  which  we  call  "strong  meat".  The 
greater  part  of  the  shell  of  eggs  is  composed  of  lime;  therefore,  during 
this  time  of  year  especially,  we  must  feed  laying  poultry  some  grit  or 
mineral  matter  containing  lime.  What  takes  place  if  not  enough  limy 
material,  such  as  ground-up  oyster-shells,  is  supplied  in  the  food  of  a 
laying  hen?  Why  do  poultry  running  about  in  a  farm -yard  sometimes 
lay  eggs  without  a  shell  even  during  the  summer? 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  properly  housing  poultry,  ftamely, 
the  colony  method  and  the  apartment  or  continuous  house  method. 
There  is  excellent  matter  on  this  topic,  in  Bulletin  247,  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  pp.  16-36,  referred  to  last  month.  Have  a  few  copies 
of  this  in  your  school  for  pupils  to  use  after  you  have  aroused  some 
interest  in  henneries,  and  the  class  discussions  have  raised  some  prob- 
blems  for  investigation.  Correlate  with  arithmetic  to  investigate  cost 
of  construction. 

Perhaps  about  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  such  a 
.^.  topic    as    this    in    the   public   school   is    to    take    only 

those  diseases  which  are  due  to  poor  housing  and  feeding 
conditions.  The  idea  of  prevention  and  sanitation  (rather  than  cures 
for  cases  of  disease)  should  be  kept  uppermost.  As  a  preliminary  to 
giving  the  pupils  directions  to  observe  poultry  for  diseased  conditions, 
a  few  common  poultry  diseases  can  be  described  and  discussed  by 
the  teacher,  for  exam^l-e,  black-head,  chicken-pox,  roup,  and  external 
parasites,  such  as  lice  and  mites.  These  and  others  are  briefly  discussed 
in  Bulletin  2IJ .  Have  pupils  observe  poultry  at  hom.e  for  diseases, 
and  report  observations.  Correlate  with  hygiene  especially  in  relation 
to  preventive  measures  such  as  sanitary  housing,  plenty  of  exercise,  and 
proper  feeding. 


Projects  for  December 

M.    ISABEL  WILSON, 

Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

THE  experience  of  young  children  is  a  more  or  less  confused  mass  of 
ideas  and  feelings  about  objects  and  activities.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  normally  unfolding  minds  of  children  are  seeing 
and  understanding  things  not  yet  observed,  taking  part  in  activities 
previously  unknown,  awakening  to  the  stimulation  of  their  surroundings 
which  earlier  made  no  appeal. 
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Projects  of  all  kinds  involving  play,  social  experience,  nature  experi- 
ence, constructive  activities  are  part  of  the  child's  daily  life  long  before 
he  enters  school;  they  should  continue  as  parts  of  his  daily  life  under 
normal  conditions  while  he  is  in  school.  New  activities,  like  reading, 
number  work,  writing  should  be  admitted  upon  the  same  basis. 

The  children  in  a  social  school  learn,  by  living  with  others,  to  work 
together,  to  assume  responsibility,  to  render  mutual  service,  to  sub- 
ordinate selfish  desires  to  the  common  good,  and  to  value  and  dignify 
labour.  Their  increased  interest  in  carrying  out  purposes  of  their  own 
results  in  renewed  activity.  An  adjustable  program  embodying  certain 
important  principles  of  self-activity  is  needed.  It  is  the  teacher's  task 
to  select  and  adjust  conditions  so  that  they  will  confront  the  child  and 
help  him. 

Children's  lives  are  full  of  activity.  They  are  constantly  carrying 
out  projects  and  solving  problems  of  their  own.  In  the  process  of 
living  they  learn  to  think  because  of  the  fact  that  in  their  activity  they 
are  most  often  carrying  out  a  definite  purpose;  that  in  order  to  do  so 
they  must  weigh  and  judge  among  ideas  and  material  details  and  select 
from  among  these  the  ones  more  useful  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  immedi- 
ate end;  that  in  working  out  their  definite  purpose  they  meet  difficulties 
which  need  to  be  overcome  before  the  desired  end  can  be  obtained. 
The  teacher's  part  is  to  guide  towards  such  purposeful  activities  as  will 
prove  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  children.  With  little  children  most 
projects  are  small  ones.  Their  interests  are  varied,  their  interest  periods 
are  short,  and  their  desires  are  simple  and  of  short  duration. 

We  need  to  weave  play  into  our  daily  scheme  of  the  school  life.  It  is 
the  greatest  asset  in  the  education  of  the  child.  It  is  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  a  child  life;   it  is  child  life. 

"To  know  and  to  use"  is  perhaps  the  dominant  slogan  in  education 
to-day.  To  know  how  to  add,  to  read,  to  spell,  to  write  is  useful  but 
we  also  need  to  be  able  to  use  the  knowledge.  A  child  may  spell  a  column 
of  words  correctly  and  fail  on  many  of  them  in  writing  a  letter. 
He  must  have  a  training  in  technique  and  a  training  also  in  its  social 
use. 

Many  topics  suggest  themselves  for  lesson  series  in  the  primary  room 
which  will  make  the  social  life  of  the  child  a  basis  for  his  training  and 
growth.  The  activities  of  the  farm  life,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
field,  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  town  and  city,  the  primitive 
life  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians,  are  a  few  of  great  value.  These  should 
not  be  taught  in  a  haphazard  way  but  should  follow  an  orderly  sequence 
of  matter  throughout  the  working  out  of  the  projects. 

"To  know  and  to  use"  then  comes  to  mean  in  the  light  of  present 
day  education  that  the  child  must  know  certain  fundamental  things  and 
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he  must  acquire,  also,  the  power  to  use  his  knowledge  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  all  the  affairs  of  his  life. 

One  project  for  December  might  be  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  Santa. 
Necessarily  the  letter  must  be  short.  Before  the  letter  writing  there 
should  be  a  drill  on  words  likely  to  be  used  in  the  letter.  The  motive 
supplied,  the  words  will  quickly  be  learned.  Ask  the  children  what  they 
want  to  ask  for  and  then  teach  these  words  as  sight  words.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  sent  last  year  to  Santa : 

Toronto,  Ont., 
Dec.  2nd,  1919 
Dear  Sakta — 

Please  bring  me  a  doll.     Merry  Christmas. 

Mary. 

Another  project  is  the  making  of  a  Christmas  tree.  Fold  a  paper 
in  two,  outline  half  a  Christmas  tree.  The  children  cut  along  the  line 
and  open  the  paper.  Let  them  cut  candles  from  red  paper  and  paste 
on  or  draw  candles  with  red  crayon.  Cut  out  pictures  of  toys  from 
catalogues  or  the  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers.  Paste  on  the 
tree. 

A  sand  table  project  gives  opportunity  for  group  work.  Some  of  the 
children  may  make  houses,  others  streets  in  laying  out  a  town  for  Santa 
to  visit.     Santa's  sleigh  and  reindeer  may  be  made  by  others. 

Toy  making  is  a  favourite  project.  Let  the  boys  whittle  spools  for 
tops.  It  requires  careful  adjustment  and  skill  to  make  a  top  that  will 
spin.  The  girls  may  dress  dolls.  At  first,  they  are  content  with 
wrapping  the  doll.  The  problem  of  making  provision  for  legs  and  arms 
arises.  The  problem  of  the  taking  off  and  on  of  the  clothing  arises  next. 
Crude  results  should  be  given  due  credit,  providing  that  they  represent 
the  best  effort  of  the  child  at  any  given  time  and  that  conditions  exist 
for  growth.  The  problems  should,  of  course,  be  within  the  capacity  of 
the  child. 

The  decorating  of  the  room  for  Christmas  may  be  another  project. 
The  expression  of  their  love  of  beauty  may  be  the  motive.  There  will 
be  many  opportunities  for  number  and  language  work  in  this  project. 

The  making  of  scrap-books  for  sick  friends  or  for  the  Children's 
Hospitals,  portfolios  for  written  work,  booklets  for  Mother  Goose, 
cut-outs,  are  all  excellent  problems.  These  are  useful  activities  prompted 
by  the  social  motive  of  co-operation  and  the  motive  of  the  need  of  the 
individual. 

Have  you  a  kodak?  Why  not  take  the  children's  pictures?- — ^four  or 
five  in  a  group — on  their  sleds,  on  the  school  house  steps,  on  the  play- 
ground, in  all  sorts  of  places.  And  make  them  laugh  for  the  picture. 
The  poses  are  unconscious  and  they  look  so  good-natured  and  childish 
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with  their  caps  on  carelessly  and  their  front  teeth  out.  Let  the  children 
mount  the  pictures  on  cards  and  paste  a  calendar  on  also.  Start  the 
first  of  December  with  the  "Christmas  Secret  Box,"  into  which  each 
child  brings  some  money  he  has  earned.  It  will  pay  for  the  films,  the 
calendars,  the  ribbon  and  the  tissue  paper  to  wrap  up  their  present  for 
mother  or  father.  Let  them  calculate  the  amount  of  ribbon  needed,  the 
calendars  and  paper  to  be  bought  and  let  two  or  three  do  the  actual 
buying. 

Then  the  working  out  of  the  programme  for  the  last  day  affords 
opportunity  for  the  children's  development. 

The  following  little  play  brings  out  the  spirit  of  helping  and  planning 
for  others  and  then  it  is  associated  with  the  characters  in  the  stories  for 
supplementary  reading: 

The  Chicks'  Christmas 

The  Cast — Little  Red  Hen,  Big  Pig,  Henny  Penny  and  four  little  chicks. 

Little  Red  Hen: — Dear  me!  it  is  near  Christmas.  I  must  try  to  be  ready,  for  my 
little  chicks  must  have  a  real  Christmas. 

Henny  Penny: — What  are  you  doing,  Little  Red  Hen? 

Red  Hen: — I  am  making  a  Christmas  cake  for  my  little  chicks. 

Henny  Penny: — Let  me  help  you.     I'll  stone  the  raisins  while  you  beat  the  cake. 

{Big  Pig  enters.) 

Big  Pig: — Let  me  see  what  you  are  making.     What  is  it? 

Red  Hen: — It  is  a  Christmas  cake.     You  may  shell  the  nuts. 

Big  Pig: — I  am  glad  to  help. 

Henny  Penny: — What  does  Little  Red  Chick  want  for  Christmas? 

Red  Hen: — Oh,  she  is  longing  for  some  more  beautiful  red  feathers. 

Big  Pig: — And  what  does  Black  Chick  wish  for? 

Red  Hen: — Well,  she  has  asked  for  a  pretty  white  collar  for  her  neck. 

Henny  Penny: — Do  you  know  what  White  and  Yellow  Chicks  want? 

Red  Hen: — Yes,  they  each  want  a  fine  tail. 

Big  Pig: — Santa  Claus  will  be  sure  to  come  here.     I  have  some  seed  cakes  for  them. 

Henny  Penny: — And  I  have  some  pretty  stones. 

Red  Hen : — We  hope  to  have  a  Merry  Christmas.  Both  of  you  come  over  and  enjoy 
it  with  us. 

{Little  Chicks  come  in.) 

Little  Chicks: — Hurrah!  Christmas  is  coming.  Do  come  Big  Pig  and  Henny 
Penny.     We  are  going  to  have  a  tree. 

Big  Pig  and  Henny  Penny  {together): — Oh,  (hank  you.     We  will  be  glad  to  come. 

December  Supplementary  Story  for  Reading 

(The  last  three  months  we  have  given  a  folk-lore  story  and  for  this 
month  we  have  chosen  the  "  Little  Fir  Tree,"  which  is  always  a  favourite). 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  fir  tree  lived  in  a  wood.  It  was  very  un- 
happy for  the  other  trees  were  tall  and  old.  The  children  and  the 
rabbits  went  to  play  under  the  little  fir  tree.  "What  a  dear  little  tiny 
tree  this  one  is,"  they  said. 
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"Oh,  if  I  were  only  tall",  it  sighed.  But  it  could  only  grow  a  little 
each  year. 

Men  came  and  took  the  big  trees  away  and  the  little  tree  sighed 
again.  After  a  while  the  men  came  again.  When  they  came  to  the 
little  tree  they  said,  "Why,  here  is  a  lovely  little  tree".  They  soon  cut 
it  down  but  the  little  fir  three  did  not  mind  for  she  knew  she  was  going 
away. 

The  fir  tree  had  to  go  a  long  way  on  a  waggon.  Soon  it  came  to  a 
big  town.  How  busy  the  streets  were  and  what  a  lot  of  light  it  saw! 
The  shops  were  bright  with  light  and  full  of  toys.  The  children  were 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  shops  for  it  was  Christmas  time. 

"Oh  look",  they  cried,  "what  a  pretty  Christmas  tree!" 

The  little  fir  tree  was  very  happy  now.  A  little  boy's  mother  bought 
the  little  tree.  It  was  set  up  in  a  large  tub  on  the  floor  of  a  lovely  room. 
Mother  hung  apples  and  nuts  on  it  and  tied  dolls  and  drums  to  its 
branches.  Then  she  put  little  red  candles  on  it.  Last  of  all  they  put  a 
bright  golden  star  at  the  top. 

The  little  fir  tree  kept  wishing  for  night  so  the  candles  would  be 
lighted.     At  last  the  children  came  in  and  sang  about  the  tree. 

"How  happy  I  am  for  I  am  a  Christmas  tree",  said  the  little  tree. 

Hints  and  Helps 

(1)  Card  game — I  hold  in  my  hands  several  word  cards.  All  the  words 
except  one  have  previously  been  learned  so  the  purpose  of  the  game  is 
to  teach  the  new  word.  I  tell  the  class  what  the  new  word  says,  and 
then  I  hold  the  cards  before  the  children  and  shift  them  quickly.  Every 
time  the  new  word  appears  the  children  raise  their  hands  and  name  it. 
By  this  method  the  word  has  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  them. 

M.  B.  C,  Sask. 

(2)  Word-Building  Puzzle. — Write  words  of  one  syllable  and  let 
the  children  add  parts  to  these  words,  as  rain,  rained,  rainstorms,  rains, 
rainy,  raindrop,  raining,  vrainbow,  raindrops.  Similarly  to  the  word 
light  add  en,  er,  ly,  s,  ing,  ed,  ning,  or  to  the  word  help  add  s,  ed,  ing,  er, 
ful,  less.  R.  N.,  Ont. 

(3)  Cut  out  small  pictures  of  animals,  objects,  etc.  Paste  on  small 
cards  about  three  by  four  inches.  Under  each  picture  print  the  word. 
Pupils  make  these  words  with  letters.  A.  B. 

(4)  Select  pictures  showing  some  action  performed.  Print  words  as 
in  a  picture  of  ducks  swimming  the  words,  "ducks",  "swim",  appear. 

A.  B. 

(5)  Quiet  Game. — Children  sit  in  rest  position.  Teacher  glances 
over  the  room,  skips  to  a  child  having  best  position  and  gently  taps  him 
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on  the  shoulder.  That  child  quietly  skips  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
after  finding  a  child  who  is  sitting  in  best  position  taps  him.  Continue 
game  until  the  quieting  influence  is  felt^about  two  or  three  minutes. 

W.  M. 

(6)  M.  A.  B.,  Ont.— Thank  you  for  the  story  of  "Titty  Mouse  and 
Tatty  Mouse".     I  forwarded  it  to  the  one  desiring  the  story. 

This  story  is  found  in  an  old  book  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

(7)  J.  W.  G.- — ^B.  C.  has  found  the  story  of  "Titty  Mouse  and  Tatty 
Mouse",  and  other  excellent  stories  in  "Story-Teller's  Book",  by  Alice 
O'Grady  and  Frances  Throop,  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  and  New  York.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Devices,  questions,  or  suggestions  are  welcomed  for  Hints  and  Helps. 


Drill  Games 

MARY    W.    CASTLE, 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

WE  cannot  thinJc  of  primary  work  without  "drills" — especially 
word  drills,  and  certainly  the  most  fascinating  way  to  conduct 
them  is  by  means  of  games.  Let  us  relieve  the  monotony  of 
word  drills  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  play  idea- — -keeping  the  object  of  the 
drill  always  in  mind.  We  must  have  enthusiasm  of  oiir  own  if  we  are 
to  invent  word  games  and  adapt  others.  We  are  working  for  rapid 
recognition  of  words  that  have  been  presented  before.  Sounds  un- 
interesting, does  it  not?  But  if  we  play  games  which  arouse  imagination, 
repetition  and  motor  activity — all  such  powerful  factors — the  children 
work  with  glee.  Dull  monotony  is  changed  to  enjoyment  and  the  aim 
of  the  lesson  is  accomplished. 

Would  you  like  to  try  some  of  the  following  or  to  adapt  them  to  suit 
your  needs?  They  are  intended  primarily  for  phonic  drills,  but  as 
sight  words  are  interesting  in  themselves.  Many  suggestions  for 
"word  drills"  are  found  in  the  new  Primary  Reading  Manual.  Some 
may  be  useful  in  testing  pupils'  knowledge  of  sight  words,  too. 

L  Family  Game. — Pin  the  syllable  at  to  one  child  and  call  her 
"Mrs.  At".  Give  cards  to  other  children,  one  containing  c,  another  r, 
others,  m,  p,f,  s,  h.  "Mrs.  At"  comes  to  the  front  of  the  class.  One 
by  one  her  children  come  and  stand  on  her  right.  The  pupils  tell  the 
names  of  "Mrs.  At's"  chiklren.  If  m  comes  first  it  forms  the  word,  or 
name,  mat.  Be  sure  to  have  the  writing  large  enough  so  that  all  the 
class  can  see  clearly.  The  ot  family  maj'^  come  along  later,  and  others 
as  taught. 
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2.  Give  cards  to  the  children  containing  words,  e.g.,  in  drilling  on^ 
ot,  et,  and  tit,  give  cot,  net,  cut,  lot,  nut,  etc.  These  children  belong  to 
different  familie,s,  but  have  come  out  to  play  together.  Different  pupils 
may  pick  out  their  special  friends.  They  touch  the  child  and  then  say 
his  name.  This  game  is  an  agreeable  change  when  the  class  wants 
something  different  after  studying  lists  of  words  from  the  board. 

3.  Sketch  on  the  blackboard  a  house  with  a  big  window.  Let  it  be 
the  home  of  the  et  family.  One  by  one  the  children  look  out  of  the 
window  as  the  teacher  writes  net  or  set  inside  the  window  frame.  Each 
one  disappears  at  once,  being  rubbed  off  the  blackboard,  and  the  children 
tell  which  looked  out. 

4.  Place  cards  on  the  ledge  below  the  blackboard,  each  containing 
a  word  written  very  plainly.  The  words  taught  in  one  family  group 
may  be  placed  there,  as  net,  met,  set,  wet,  get,  pet,  let  or  man,  tan,  pan^ 
ran,  fan,  can.  Signify  by  a  short  description  which  word  you  wish  the 
child  to  find.  This  is  easily  done  in  many  cases  by  referring  to  the 
"story"  which  was  used  in  teaching  the  words,  e.g.,  "Which  word  tells 
what  the  man  did  when  he  wanted  to  catch  the  car?"  A  child  points 
to  ran.  "Which  word  tells  what  the  little  girl  asked  daddy  to  bring 
from  the  city?"  and /aw  is  touched.  This  drill  suggests  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  words. 

5.  Place  a  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  as  fall,  hall,  call,  small, 
tall,  hall,  wall.  The  teacher  whispers  the  words  to  the  children  in  the 
class — one  to  each — until  all  the  words  are  used.  Another  pupil  may 
come  to  the  front  of  the  class  and  ask  one  of  the  children,  "What  word 
have  you?"  She  replies,  "I  have  fall".  "Then  show  where  your  word 
is  written".  She  comes  and  points  to  fall  and  pronounces  it.  If  she 
finds  her  word  correctly,  she  takes  the  place  in  front  of  the  class  and  asks 
the  next  child,  etc. 

6.  Give  cards  to  the  children  as  before,  corresponding  to  those  on  the 
blackboard.  They  must  keep  them  hidden.  Then  ask  a  child  not 
holding  a  card  to  guess  Avhich  word  one  of  the  children  holds.  The 
child  holding  the  card  comes  to  the  front  and  answers  when  the  first 
child  goes  down  the  list  as  "Is  it  fall?"  "No,  it  is  not  fall".  "Is  it 
ball?"     "No,  it  is  not  &a//".     "Is  It  call?"     "Yes,  it  is  call". 

7.  For  a  drill  on  several  different  phonograms  as  an,  all,  ap,  give  out 
cards  containing  as  many  words  as  the  class  require,  as  pan,  ran,  call, 
all,  fall,  cap,  map,  rap,  nap.  After  each  child  has  had  time  to  see  the 
word  he  holds,  ask  the  children  in  the  all  family  to  come  forward.  They 
stand  in  a  row  holding  up  their  cards.  Ask  for  a  volunteer  to  come  up 
and  name  them  all.  When  all  are  named  the  cards  are  mixed  and  dis- 
tributed again  rapidly.  Increased  speed  will  add  to  the  fun  and  keep 
the  children  on  the  alert. 
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8.  Place  cards  containing  mill,  fill,  bill,  pill,  kill,  etc.,  on  the  floor 
in  such  a  position  that  the  children  can  read  them  comfortably.  Ask, 
"Who  will  bring  me  a  word  that  rhymes  with  sillV  Pupils  take  turns 
in  picking  up  cards  and  pronouncing  them  as  they  hand  them  to  the 
teacher.  Give  all  a  turn  and  remember  that  it  is  the  slower  children 
who  need  the  drill. 

9.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  words  of  a  certain  "family"  on  cards. 
Three  have  come  to  play  with  us,  and  pack,  tack  and  sack  are  placed  on 
the  blackboard  ledge.  Pupils  study  the  words  as  they  are  placed  in 
position.  All  the  children  close  their  eyes.  "One  has  run  home — 
which  one  was  it?"  Pupils  must  tell  the  missing  word.  Change  and 
re-arrange  the  words  until  all  are  used. 

10.  Ri7ig  Game. — Distribute  cards  of  a  family  as  may,  gay,  hay,  bay, 
day,  etc.  Teacher  stands  in  the  middle  and  calls  all  her  family  into  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  one  by  one.  The  children  must  come  promptly  as 
called  by  name.  The  family  all  stand  in  a  row,  holding  up  cards,  while 
the  other  children  take  turns  in  choosing  words  by  naming  cards. 

IL  Have  the  words  of  the  family  to  be  drilled  on  the  blackboard  or 
on  cards.  A  little  story  is  told  by  the  teacher  as  each  word  is  brought 
in.  The  word  that  is  to  be  drilled  is  merely  touched  by  the  pointer  or 
the  card  containing  that  word  is  placed  on  the  ledge,  as  its  turn  comes  in 
the  story.  Teacher  says,  "A  little  boy"  and  then  places  came  for  the 
children  to  see.     She  goes  on,  "Fred  was  his  "  and  name  is  placed 

on  the  ledge,  etc.     Children  tell  the  words  in  ame  as  required.     Later 
they  may  pick  up  cards  and  tell  words  in  them. 

12.  To  drill  on  the  words  in  at,  et,  it,  ot,  ut,  give  each  child  a  card  with 
the  five  lists  of  words  that  have  been  taught.  When  these  have  been 
studied  they  will  like  to  come  up  and  choose  a  certain  family  of  words  to 
be  read. 

13.  Give  cards  to  the  children  containing  consonants  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  To  one  child  give  a  card  containing  op  (or  whatever  com- 
bination is  to  be  drilled).  This  last  pupil  comes  in  to  visit,  announcing 
"I  am  Miss  Op".  A  little  girl  holding  /  goes  forward,  shakes  hands, 
and  says,  "I  am  Miss  Top".  Another  holding  m  says,  "I  am  Miss 
Mop".  Of  course,  only  the  consonants  that  make  words  must  be  used. 
Miss  "Ot"  niay  visit  next  and  new  words  will  be  formed. 

14.  For  a  quick  and  interesting  drill,  write  some  words,  e.g.,  tam, 
ten,  fin,  run,  etc.,  with  chalk  on  the  floor  and  let  the  children  say  each 
word  and  jump  over  it.  If  there  is  good  competition  in  this  drill  it  is 
very  exciting. 

15.  Draw  a  large  circle  on  the  blackboard  and  around  the  outside 
place  a  number  of  small  circles.  In  each  small  circle  write  a  word,  e.g., 
hen,  ten,  men,  pen,  den,  or  cup,  mop,  rip,  tap,  etc.     Let  the  children  take 
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turns  in  throwing  a  rubber  ball  against  words  in  the  circles,  naming  the 
particular  word  touched. 

16.  Write  words  on  cards  and  play  a  post  office  game,  choosing  one 
pupil  (postmaster)  to  hold  the  cards  as  letters.  The  back  of  a  chair  will 
do  for  a  wicket.  A  child  comes  and  asks,  "Is  there  any  mail  for  me?" 
and  the  postmaster  holds  up  a  card  saying,  "I  do  not  know.  What  is 
your  name?"  If  the  cliild  says  the  word  on  the  card  the  postmaster 
says,  "Yes,  there  is  a  letter  for  you",  and  gives  him  the  ticket. 


Primary  Work— Some  of  its  Newer  Phases 

-       ELIZA   MOORE    BURNETT 
Primary  Specialist,  Mmonton  Normal  School 

'Tis  Life  whereof  our  souls  are  scant, 
O  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant. 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want. 

FULLNESS  of  life  spells  health,  happiness  and  progress.  Fullness  of 
life  is  the  great  cure  for  all  ills,  mental,  spiritual  and  physical. 
It  is  when  we  are  below  par  that  evils  and  temptations  besiege 
and  sometimes  get  the  better  of  us.  The  wise  person  looks  well  to  his 
health  and  by  right  habits  of  living  keeps  always  in  good  condition. 

The  mind  that  is  always  adventuring  is  a  stimulus  to  every  other 
mind  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  New  ideas  are  like  pleasant 
electric  shocks  that  give  us  thrills  and  stir  us  to  action.  A  certain  amount 
of  routine  is  necessary  in  school  work;  e.g.,  there  must  be  repetition  in 
order  that  correct  habits  be  formed,  but  the  teacher  who  is  original, 
who  thinks  of  new  devices  for  drill,  new  methods  of  attack  and  is  fertile 
in  suggestion  keeps  the  wheels  running  smoothly,  promotes  greater 
activity  and  has  a  happier  school  room  than  the  one  who,  day  after  day, 
does  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  way. 

To  waken  in  the  morning  with  the  feeling  that  you  are  going  to  have 
a  nice  day — to  enjoy  your  breakfast,  to  note  as  you  walk  to  school  how 
delightful  the  air  is — or  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  had  and  are 
having  a  rarely  beautiful  Autumn,  is  to  put  yourself  in  tune  for  a  day  of 
happiness  and  service.  To  be  glad  that  you  chose  teaching  for  your 
profession  and  to  realize  that  you  are  paid  by  the  day  as  well  as  by  the 
month  is  your  privilege.  To  know  that  you  are  regarded  as  the  most 
wonderful  person  in  the  world  by  a  large  number  of  small  people  is  the 
proud  heritage  of  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  teacher.  You  may 
even  be  able  to  extract  fealty  and  homage  from  the  second  Grade  if  you 
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are  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  circumspection.  Of  course  you  will 
work  hard.  You  will  work  before  and  after  school  making  plans  for  the 
welfare  of  your  flock,  providing  them  with  an  abundance  of  handwork, 
illustrative  material,  etc.  But  work  being  the  greatest  blessing  in  life, 
you  will  certainly  not  try  to  a\T>id  it,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it 
tyranize  over  you  and  occupy  all  of  your  time. 

Each  teacher  should  be  as  well  equipped  for  her  task  as  her  circum- 
stances permit.  The  higher  her  academic  qualifications  the  better,  but 
the  most  important  qualification  is  that  she  be  a  student.  She  should 
have  learned  how  to  study  and  should  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  that 
are  peculiarly  her  own  concerning  any  subject  to  which  she  turns  he 
exclusive  attention. 

The  teacher  should  study  the  child  and  seek  to  make  school  life  the 
right  environment  for  his  development.  The  school-room  should  be  an 
attractive  place — there  should  be  room  for  those  things  which  the  child 
loves.  Flowers,  music,  pictures  and  sunshine  are  necessaries.  A  play- 
house for  which  the  children  make  the  furniture  gives  a  motive  for 
paper- folding.  A  stock  toy,  as  a  ship,  a  steam  engine  or  a  doll,  may  be 
made  the  centre  of  a  number  of  enterprises  all  helpful  and  necessary. 
Each  primary  grade  should  have  at  least  a  dozen  small  chairs,  and  a 
table  or  two  for  reading  material.  Children  seated  in  a  circle  look  much 
happier  than  when  arranged  in  straight  lines.  We  should  be  able  to 
arrange  them  in  groups  a  part  of  the  time.  The  reward  for  this  careful 
attention  tq^  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  children  comes  when  we 
see  them  developing  rapidly  and  learning  easily  and  quickly. 

There  are  some  changes  in  class  organization  which  we  might  note 
in  passing.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  best  teachers 
to  have  more  working  groups  with  fewer  in  them.  Teachers  of  experi- 
ence realize  that  they  can  stimulate  to  definite  effort  onjy  a  small  group 
of  children.  In  the  inspection  work  that  I  did  last  Spring  I  found  that 
the  majority  of  Time  Tables  showed  three  classes  in  Grade  I  and  two 
in  Grade  II.  I  noticed  that  actual  practice  frequently  divided  these 
groups  again  when  teaching  Reading  and  Numbers,  letting  part  do  seat 
work  while  others  worked  at  the  board  with  the  teacher.  There  are 
many  subjects  which  all  the  pupils  may  take  together,  e.g.,  Singing, 
Story  Telling,  Games,  Memorization,  and  others  such  as  Art  and  Com- 
position where  the  topic  might  be  the  same  for  the  whole  class  and  where 
supervised  seatwork  might  grow  out  of  it  (in  which  various  groups  do 
different  th|ings).  The  teacher  who  plans  to  teach  Grades  I  or  II  as  a 
whole  class  is  very  rare  axid  is  not  approved  by  inspector,  supervisor  or 
superintendent. 

The  Project  Method  which  is  becoming  so  prevalent  in  our  schools 
to-day  emphasizes  the  need  for  smaller  numbers  in  groups.     This  method 
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is  well  suited  to  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.  It  seeks  to 
carry  the  child's  interests  into  the  school-room,  to  make  his  school  life 
akin  to  his  home  life.  It  furnishes  a  motive  for  his  daily  activities.  He 
learns  to  read  in  order  th^t  he  m^y  be  abjle  to  make  something  according 
to  directions  or  to  recall  some  well  loved  story.  He  learns  to  write  in 
order  that  he  may  make  records  of  his  observations  in  various  lines,  or 
that  he  may  communicate  with  .someone  at  a  distance.  Number 
knowledge  becomes  a  necessity  when  one  is  making  things,  so  measuring, 
weighing,  reckoning,  estimating,  and  the  tenns  constantly  employed  in 
these  enterprises  are  learned. 

The  sand-table  is  a  great  help  in  working  out  projects  of  various 
l^inds.  Page  77  of  the  Primary  Manual  describes  in  full  a  farm  project 
worked  out  in  connection  with  manual  art  and  language.  It  took  about 
a  month  and  was  used  as  a  basis  for  reading  and  number  as  well.  Child 
life  in  other  lands  is  especially  suited  to  this  method  of  treatment. 
Stories  may  be  set  forth  as  a  problem  in  construction  as  well  as  by 
dramatization.  "The  Pied  Piper"  and  "The  Little  Half  Chick"  make 
excellent  projects.  Language  work,  literature,  singing,  games,  reading, 
number  a,nd  art  are  grouped  round  the  project  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
work.  The  factor  of  interest  is  ever  present,  and  the  various  school 
enterprises  invade  the  home. 

A  sand-table,  however,  is  not  a  necessity;  pictures  take  the  place  of 
making,  and  may  be  shown  in  a  regular  series  on  the  walls.  Or  a  sand- 
table  may  be  madie  as  I  saw  one  the  other  day,  out  of  a  large  shallow 
pastboard  box,  resting  on  two  chairs.  It  contained  enough  sand  to 
support  a  few  paper  trees — a  small  house,  a  little  girl  and  three  bears, 
and  I  recognized  as  sight  the  ^ory  of  "Silverlocks".  The  gathering  of 
the  various  seeds  in  the  autumn  and  noting  Nature's  plan  for  distributing 
them  is  about  the  finest  project  one  could  work  on  in  September  and 
October.  The  owning  of  a  box  of  earth  and  the  planting  of  various  well- 
known  seeds  m  April  or  May  and  watching  and  recording  their  care  and 
development  is  an  excellent  project  for  springtime.  If  you  look  at  any 
of  the  Primary  Magazines  of  recent  date  you  will  find  them  full  of 
suggestions  for  work  along  this  line. 

The  project  upsets  the  time  table  and  makes  it  seem  vague  and  rather 
indefinite  but  the  full  description  of  what  is  being  done  will  be  kept  in 
the  Teacher's  Plan  Book.  Here  you  will  find  a  summary  of  the  term's 
work  as  demanded  by  the  Course  of  Study  laid  down  for  each  grade. 
Also  you  will  find  each  week's  work  planned  in  detail.  The  week's  plan 
is  made  out  on  Friday  for  the  following  week.  Whatever  remains 
unfinished  is  carried  over  into  the  next  week's  plan.  By  a  glance  at  the 
plan  book  the  inspector  or  the  supervisor  can  find  out  exactly  what  work 
has  been  covered. 
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I  must  not  close  without  a  reference  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  our 
schools.  The  advent  of  the  school  nurse  has  been  a  real  blessing  to 
teacher  and  pupils  alike.  Reporting  on  physical  defects  and  suggesting 
the  necessary  treatment  has  been  all  that  was  needed  in  many  instances. 
Habits  of  cleanliness  can  be  better  taught  and  enforced  now  that  the 
teacher  has  more  backing  and  a  definite  court  of  appeal.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  but  what  is  being  done  is  very  en- 
couraging. More  supplementary  reading  on  topics  connected  with 
health  should  be  provided. 

It  is  possible  that  I  am  not  entirely  correct  when  I  speak  of  these 
things  as  being  new.  All  people  who  work  definitely  have  plans  of  some 
sort.  The  project  method  has  been  practised  by  individual  teachers  for 
a  long  time.  Child  Study  was  the  favourite  theme  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel.  I  do  think,  however,  that  these  ideas  and  practises  are  be- 
coming much  more  general  and  in  that  we  take  courage,  for  what  we 
desire  is  the  highest  good  to  the  greatest  number.     . 


Place  of  Motivation  and  Initiative  in  Scliool  Work 

GEORGE  D.  MISENER,  B.A. 
Principal,  H.  A.  Gray,  Jr.  High  School,  Ekimonton,  Alberta 

IN  "lower  plane"  methods  of  teaching,  so-called,  the  main  stress 
is  placed  on  the  mastery  of  facts  as  such.  The  importance  of 
getting  a  command  of  the  facts  in  order  to  pass  the  examination 
is  likely  to  be  emphasized.  Recurring  examination  topics  are  taken 
up  and  likely  questions  reviewed.  The  motivation  is  artificial  and  the 
appeal  is  to  the  memory  only.  Thus  exact  dates  are  given  prominence 
in  the  study  of  history,  long  lists  of  names  in  the  study  of  geography, 
and  rhymes  and  acrostics  in  the  study  of  latin. 

The  initiative  by  these  methods  is  provided  mainly  by  the  teachers 
and  parents.  Ambitious  children  will  sit  up  straight  at  the  opening  of  a 
drill  period  only  to  become  listless  and  inattentive  before  it  is  ended. 
Drill  lessons  with  their  vain  repetitions  prevail  and  become  more  intense 
as  the  dread  monent  of  examination  approaches,  and  after  the  examination 
a  reaction  sets  in  which  continues  until  the  pupil  goes  in  training  for 
the  next  spasm. 

In  marked  contrast  to  these  methods  are  those  of  the  teacher  whose 
aims  are  to  teach  the  pupils  to  think  and  to  form  right  habits  of  study; 
such  a  teacher  will  lead  the  children  to  find  a  better  purpose  in  study  than 
mere  school  progress.     The  real  interests  of  the  children  will  be  more 
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carefully  sought  and  more  intelligently  regarded.  To  do  this  it  may 
be  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  disregard  the  time-table 
almost  entirely,  to  go  beyond  the  specific  directions  of  the  course  of 
studies,  even  practically  to  sacrifice  any  definite  acquisition  of  the 
subject  matter, — all  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pupils  into  the  right 
attitude;  or,  in  reality  to  have  the  pupils  find  motives  of  their  own  for 
the  pursuit  of  studies  in  a  given  field. 

When  this  attitude  has  been  developed,  when  motives  have  been 
established,  and  there  is  an  anxiety  to  proceed,  the  weighing  of  values 
will  receive  careful  attention.  The  relative  importance  of  topics  will 
be  carefully  discussed  and  an  attempt  made  to  evaluate  the  material 
related  to  each  topic.  When  some  skill  has  been  developed  along  these 
lines  a  test  may  be  made  of  what  has  been  done  by  throwing  more 
responsibility  on  the  pupils.  Since  they  have  been  guided  to  some 
measure  of  independence  in  the  manner  of  approaching  a  subject  they 
may  now  fairly  be  expected  to  pick  out  an  assignment  for  themselves 
and  work  it  up  under  their  own  initiation.  It  will  be  found,  in  fact, 
that  practically  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  will  attain  this  power  before  the 
close  of  the  term  in  cases  when  these  "higher  plane"  methods  of  teaching 
are  employed. 

The  teacher  who  uses  these  methods,  however,  will  need  to  make 
haste  slowly  and  put  his  faith  in  final  results.  The  writer  has  observed 
a  class  that  had  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  work  covered  by  the  middle 
of  the  term  and  yet  had  all  the  work  well  in  hand  before  the  end.  What 
had  been  actually  learned  during  the  first  half  in  no  way  represented 
the  pains  taken  by  the  teacher  or  the  unseen  forces  at  work  with  the 
pupils. 

There  are,  of  course,  subjects  of  study  in  which  the  old  methods  and 
standards  of  teaching  will  continue  to  play  an  important  part.  This  is 
true  largely  of  the  tools  of  learning  such  as  the  three  R's  when  the  end 
sought  is  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  Clearly  the  case  of  rapid 
calculation,  for  instance,  must  be  ca,refully  distinguished  from  problem 
arithmetic;  the  technic  of  reading  from  literature;  and  penmanship 
and  spelling  from  composition. 

The  advantages  to  the  student  of  being  taught  to  think  over 
being  required  merely  to  acquire  the  subject  matter  in  a  slavish  way 
are  very  great.  Such  a  student  is  characterized  by  initiative  and 
adaptability  rather  than  by  mere  mechanical  skill;  by  freshness,  curiosity 
and  receptivity  rather  than  by  a  dull,  immobile  blase  mentality.  He 
is  the  master  and  not  the  creature  of  circumstance. 


The  Public  School  Curriculum 

H.  LEONARD  HUMPHRIES,   B.A., 

Principal,  Macaulay  School,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

IT  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  recently-published  statement 
from  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Alberta  noting  his  keen  dis- 
appointment in  the  results  of  this  year's  departmental  grade  tests 
will  lead  to  careful  probing  into  the  true  meaning  of  those  results.  Most 
real  teachers  know  that  such  results  were  bound  to  follow  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  all-too-low  minimum  in  essentials  previously  allowed.  You 
can  not  secure  a  sound  high  school  education  upon  a  scamped  and  un- 
sound groundwork.  What  are  some  of  the  facts  from  both  official  and 
unofficial  sources? 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  school  and  other  medical  officers 
upon  matters  of  physique  and  personal  and  home  hygiene  etc.,  business 
men  and  captains  of  industry  who  largely  use  the  boy  and  girl  graduates 
of  our  Public  Schools  frankly  and  frequently  complain  of  their  striking 
inefficiency,  as  a  class,  in  the  three  tools  of  learning — -penmanship, 
practical  calculation,  and  verbal  and  written  expression.  To  those 
unshackled  by  schoolmen's  prejudices  it  woujd  seem  that  these  criticisms 
demand  unprejudiced  attention  from  our  educational  legislators,  even 
at  the  risk  of  proving  such  criticisms  justified  and  of  hastening  the  des- 
truction of  ancient  ideas  as  to  what  really  are  public  school  essentials. 
If  the  body  is  overloaded  with  food  the  results  are  easily  recognized 
and  remedies  promptly  applied.  Would  that  the  gross  overloading  of 
children's  minds  were  as  easily  recognized  by  the  powers  that  be  and 
remedies  as  promptly  applied!  The  teacher  cannot  achieve  educational 
impossibilities.  If  the  amount  to  be  fed  is  of  such  a  volume  that  the 
feeding  alone  more  than  takes  up  the  time  available  for  both  feeding 
and  exercise,  is  it  any  wonder  that  widespread  mental  indigestion  is 
the  result? 

Look  at  but  one  or  two  of  the  year's  meals  prescribed  for  a  grade 
VIII  pupil.  In  History  he  has  to  prepare  in  outline  (a  remarkably 
elastic  term)  the  whole  of  British  History  to  1485,  and  intensively  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  to  date.  Canadian  History  in  outline  (!)  to  I'^GO 
and  intensively  to  date;  and  practically  the  whole  subject  of  Civics. 
And  these  three  sections  together  constitute  but  one  of  the  eleven  subjects 
set  for  graduation,  failure  in  a  single  one  of  which  condemns  the  unlucky 
candidate  to  failure  in  his  P.S.  course.  Surely  if  this  alone  were  the 
only  case  in  the  whole  course  the  overloaded  charapter  of  the  curriculum 
would  be  sufficiently  proved.     The  contention  that  some  of  this  work 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  covered  in  grade  VH  is,  as  grade  VHI  teachers 
well  know,  no  answer  to  the  charge.  Similar  comments  apply  to  such 
subjects  as  Agriculture  and  formal  Grammer,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree,  and  to  Geography  and  Nature  Study. 

Public  school  pupils  spend  roughly  1000  hours  in  school  annually. 
In  the  upper  middle  and  the  senior  grades  this  total  is  approximately 
divided  as  follows:  80  per  cent,  to  academic  subjects,  10  to  12  per  cent 
to  manual  arts  and  4  per  cent  (!)  to  physical  training.  It  is  educationally 
impossible  to  cover  the  course  set  in  academic  subjects  for  these  grades 
in  the  time  allotted  to  them,  the  whole  thousand  hours  would  not  suffice. 
I  suggest  a  re-allotment  of  60  per  cent  to  academic  subjects,  20  to  25 
per  cent,  to  manual  arts,  including  ordinary  art,  and  15  to  20  per  cent, 
to  all-round  physical  training  of  every  hoy  and  girl  in  attendance. 

Assuming  the  necessary  reduction  in  the  content  to  be  covered  in 
each  subject,  and  applying  my  comments  particularly  to  the  upper 
middle  and  senior  grades,  I  would  devote  the  whole  of  the  morning 
sessions  or  their  equivalent  to  the  academic  subjects.  Of  this  600  hours, 
350  to  400  hours  should  go  to  the  securing  of  real  results  in  the  three 
tools  and  in  verbal  and  written  expression;  100  hours  to  a  greatly  reduced 
and  revised  form  of  History  and  Geography:  the  former  dealing  in 
fairly  intensive  fashion  with  the  past  100  to  150  years,  and  the  latter 
with  the  development  and  commerce  of  Canada  and  the  empire  treated 
in  living  form;  50  hours  to  a  reasonable  and  definite  amount  of  nature 
study  in  the  lower  of  these  grades,  and  in  the  two  senior  grades  to  a 
practical  course  of  combined  physiology  and  personal,  school,  and  home 
hygiene,  as  is  done  now,  I  believe,  in  Ontario;  and  the  remaining  50 
hours  to  the  happiest  possible  forms  of  music  tuition. 

The  afternoon  sessions  or  their  equivalent  I  would  divide  equally 
between  Manual  Arts  and  real  all-roiind  Physical  Training.  In  the 
former,  abundant  scope  for  tuition,  practice,  and  achievement  exists 
in  the  current  manual  arts  devoted  to  the  making  of  necessary  school 
or  home  articles,  in  paper  and  card  weaving,  in  card,  clay,  and  wood 
modelling,  in  practical  gardening  for  both  boys  and  girls,  in  practical 
needlework,  and  general  domestic  science,  and  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
art  work  with  crayon  and  brush.  For  Physical  Tr^^jng  in  addition 
to  the  present  forms  of  cadet  work  always  including  'first  ajd,'  there 
should  be  included  (given  sufficient  school  time  and  determination  of 
school  authorities  to  provide  equipment  and  facilities)  different  forms 
of  organized  games  in  which  every  pupil  should  be  required  to  take  part. 
There  could  also  be  an  increased  use  of  the  Strathcona  exercises  and 
general  Swedish  drill,  and  systematized,  graduated  and  properly- 
controlled  gymnastics  and  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs,  etc. 

Teachers  and  public  school  pupils  of  this  province  are  looking  forward 
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with  keen  hopefulness  to  the  results  of  the  current  deliberations  upon 
the  subject  here  discussed.  To  our  enthusiastic  minister  of  education 
and  his  departmental  staff  we  appeal:  to  resolutely  unburden  our  public 
school  curriculum;  to  allow  time  for  and  to  demand  production  of  first 
things  first,  real  essentials  before  luxuries;  to  give  us  a  chance  to  put 
into  practice  the  truism  that  these  young  ones  have  bodies  and  hands  to 
be  trained  quite  as  much  as  mental  faculties  to  be  cultivated;  and  to 
provide  time  for  both  class  teachers  and  principals,  freed  from  the  weight 
of  an  overloaded  curriculum,  to  attempt  to  implant  in  the  pupils  those 
individual,  social  and  national  ideals  that  go  to  the  building  of  sterling 
character.  For  truly  the  real  educational  problem  of  the  day  is  not 
how  many  subjects  can  be  crammed  into  a  curriculum,  but  how  the 
eight,  nine  or  ten  years  of  an  average  pupil's  school  life  can  be  so  spent 
that  no  essential  part  of  his  life  equipment  may  be  overlooked;  that 
his  special  aptitude  may  stand  some  chance  of  discovery  and  develop- 
ment; and  that  he  may  carry  away  incentives  to  further  study  and 
growth  when  his  school-days  proper  end. 


Books  in  Botany  for  Science  Teachers 

PROF.    G.   A.    CORNISH 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

PRACTICALLY  all  teachers  of  botany  in  th,e  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario  have  had  an  extended  course  in  the  subject  at  the  High 
School,  and  most  of  the  teachers  have  extended  their  knowledge 
still  further  at  the  University.  Nevertheless  such  teachers  will  be 
interested  in  elementary  text-books  in  botany  in  order  to  learn  the 
method  of  treatment  followed  by  difTerent  teachers,  and  also  in  order  to 
learn  the  views  of  different  botanists  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
different  topics.  The  first  four  books  in  the  list  are  good  representations 
of  the  different  elementary  texts.  Andrew's'  stresses  particularly  the 
agricultural  applications  of  botany,  Al^en^  the  most  recently  published 
of  the  four,  has  excellent  accou'nts  of  spirogyra,  moss,  liverwort,  and 
several  other  plants  to  be  studied  in  the  Uppier  School.  Bergen  and 
CaldwelP  is  very  similar  to  the  well-known  Bergen's  Principles  but  more 
elementary.  Woodh-ead*  is  an  English  book  and  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  best  work  done  in  English  schools.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
presents  that  combination  of  structure  and  function  which  is  so  desirable 
in  a  botanical  text-book  for  High  Schools. 

The  only  place  in  the  secondary  schools  where  the  teacher  has  any 
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choice  in  selecting  a  text-book  in  botany  is  in  the  Upper  School  and  it  is 
very  important  that  a  wise  selection  should  be  made.  Bergen  and 
Davis,  Principles  of  Bojtany,  has  been  the  favourite  text  for  many  years, 
but  it  is  now  an  old  book,  not  likely  to  be  revised,  and  teachers  should 
examine  Ganong^  and  Curtis^  to  see  if  they  are  not  more  suitable.  Gan- 
ong  is  the 'newest  book,  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of 
boitany  teaching  in  America,  and  has  about  the  proper  detail  iox  the 
Upper  School.  Curtis  is  not  so  new  a  book  and  is  not  so  well  known  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Gager^,  the  third 
book  in  this  list,  has  so  many  unique  features  that  High  School  teachers 
should  become  familiar  with  its  contents. 

For  reference  purposes  one  or  more  botanies  of  an  advanced  chaiacter 
should  be  in  the  library.  Strasburger^,  the  great  German  text  gives  a 
well-balanced,  dignified  account  of  Botany,  illustrated  in  a  most  beautiful 
fashion.  Coulter,  Barnes  and  Cowles^  is  a  later  work  by  three  Chicago 
professors  and  impresses  one  as  not  being  so  well-balanced  as  Stras- 
burger,  and  as  making  an  attempt  to  impress  the  views  of  the  "Chicago 
School ",  rather  than  those  views  that  are  generally  accepted  by  botanists. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  invaluable  book,  which  no  teacher  can  afiford  to  be 
without.  The  most  recent  book  is  Bowers^",  and  it  is  probably  the  most 
useful  reference  book  of  all. 

Although  the  books  already  named  treat  of  both  the  physiology  and 
anatomy  of  plants,  yet  some  special  books  on  plant  physiology  are 
required.  Ganong^^is  an  excellent  medium-sized  volume,  which  is  both 
manual  and  text.  Jost^^  is  a  much  larger  volume,  which  treats  the 
subject  in  a  most  illuminating  manner. 

There  is  no  branch  of  botany  which  is  now  more  important  in  the 
schools,  and  in  which  the  teacher  requires  more  assistance  than  that 
of  oecology.  It  can  be  said  without  any  hesitation  that  Kenner^'  is 
the  most  useful  book  on  plant  oecology  that  the  teacher  can  read.  It 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  ever  written.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  great  classic  in  botanical  literature,  which  no  teacher  can  afiford 
to  miss,  for  it  is  a  mine  of  infolmation  about  almost  every  topic  in  botany 
that  comes  up  in  the  High  Scho'ol.  Warming^^  is  a  compact  summary 
of  the  facts  of  oecology  and  contains  no  illustrations.  Schimper^^  is  a 
very  expensive  volume  on  plant  oecology  and  the  distribution  of  vegeta- 
tion throughout  the  world.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  illustrations  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book. 

The  teacher  requires  a  manual  that  will  tell  how  to  perform  physi- 
ological experiments,  and  also  a  book  which  tells  how  to  make  micro- 
scopic sections,  how  to  carry  on  the  dissection  of  a  plant  and  how  to 
grow  fern  prollallia,  etc.  Detmer^^  is  the  best  for  the  first  purpo;se, 
Strasburger"  for  the  second.     Cavers^^  is  an  elementary  book  on  experi- 
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mental  plant  physiology.  Like  almost  all  recent  books  of  this  kind,  it  is 
largely  based  on  Detmer's  valuable  text. 

Above  all,  the  science  teacher  requires  boXDks  by  which  he  can  identify 
plants  of  different  kinds,  and  the  list  contains  the  most  useful  books  for 
this  purpose.  To  identify  the  wild,  flowering  plants  Gray's  Manual^^ 
is  still  unrivalled.  The  new  edition,  which  has  page  illustrations,  makes 
identification  easier  than  it  was  with  the  earlier  edlitions  of  this  excellent 
book.  This  book  will  not  help  you,  however,  in  identifying  cultivated 
plants.  For  that  purpose  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany^^  is 
the  only  available  source.  All  plants  from  the  flower  garden,  con- 
servatory, vegetable  garden,  orchard,  or  forest  can  usually  be  named. 
All  the  common  wild  plants  are  al^o  included.  Among  the  many  books 
for  identifying  trees  Marshall's  Tree  Book^^  is  selected.  It  contains 
complete  descriptions  of  each.  Trelease-^,  a  book  just  published,  allows 
you  to  identify  all  trees  and  shrubs  in  winter.  Blancha,n"  describes 
common  flowering  plants  and  allows  the  non-botanical  student  to  name 
them,  as  the  identification  is  based  on  such  characteristics  as  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  flower,  the  month  of  flowering,  etc.  Underwood's 
ferns^^  gives  good  summaries  for  identification.  The  mosses  have  been 
neglected  in  Canada,  Dunham^^  is  excellent  for  the  beginner  to  work 
with  the  mosses,  Grout^^  can  later  be  used.  The  green  alga^  in  our  ponds 
have  been  greatly  neglected  and  Collin's  monograph^^  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  some  teacher  to  work  up  the  algcE  in  his  part  of  Canada 
Ward  and  Whipple^^  is  a  wonderful  volume  for  the  teacher  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  plants  and  annuals  of  ponds  and  streams.  It  gives  one 
a  means  of  identifying  all  the  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals.  The 
fungi  is  an  immense  field  in  which  next  to  nothing  has  been  done  in 
Ontario.  Of  course  no  one  volume  can  cover  the  whole  field.  Under 
wood'^  will  help  one  trace  any  fungus  down  to  the  genus  and  suggests 
literature  by  which  one  can  trace  it  to  the  species.  Atkinson^"^  is  the 
best  volume  for  identifying  the  common  fleshy  fungi.  Tilden^^  makes 
possible  the  identification  of  the  common  lichens  of  Ontario. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few  books  of  a  miscellane- 
ous character.  Percival's  Agricultural  Botany^^  might  almost  have  been 
placed  with  the  books  in  the  second  group.  It  is  really  a  text-book  in 
botany  and  a  good  one.  It  describes  very  fully  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  the  chief  plants  on  the  farm.  Robbin's  Botany  of  Field 
Crops^^  also  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  chief  crops  and  includes 
a  good  deal  of  geographic  information.  Jackson,  Dictionary  of  Botanical 
Terms^'^,  as  its  name  implies,  defines  all  the  terms  used  in  botany.  It 
gives  the  significance  of  the  Latin  names  of  genera  and  species. 
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Elementary  Texts: 

^  Andrew's:  Practical  Course  in  Botany.  368  pages.  American  Book  Co. 
^  Allen  and  Gilbert :  Textbook  oj  Botany.  459,pages.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
'  Bergen  and  Caldwell:   Introduction  to  Botany.     267  pages.     Ginar  &  Co. 

*  Woodhead:    The  Study  of  Plants.     440  pages.     Oxford  University  Press. 

Texts  Suitable  for  Upper  School  Classes: 

*  Ganong:  A  Textbook  oj  Botany  for  Colleges.     604  pages.     Macmillan   Co. 

*  Gager:    Fundamentals  of  Botany.     640  pages.     P.  Blakestones,  Son  &  Co. 
^  Curtis:   Nature  and  Development  of  Plants.     506  pages.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Advanced  Texts: 

*  Strasburger:    Textbook  of  Botany.     Macmillan. 
'  Coulter,  Barnes,  and  Cowles:    Textbook  of  Botany.     2  volumes.     American  Book 

Company. 
^''  Bower:   Botany  of  the  Living  Plant.     Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

Physiology: 

"  Ganong:  A  Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology.     Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
^^  Jost:  Lectures  on  Plant  Physiology.     Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

Oecology: 

'^  Kerner:     Natural  History   of  Plants.     2   volumes.     Greshem    Publishing    Co., 

London. 
"Warming:   Oecology  of  Plants.     Oxford  University  Press. 
^^  Schimper:  Plant  Geography  on  a  Physiological  Basis.     Oxford  University  Press. 

Manuals: 

1*  Detmer:  Practical  Plant  Physiology.     Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

"  Strasburger:  Handbook  of  Practical  Botany.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 

^*  Cavers:   Plant  Biology .     460  pages.     University  Tutorial  Press. 

Identification  Books: 

"  Gray:   Manual  of  Botany  of  Northern  United  States.     American  Book  Co. 

'"  Gray:   Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany.     519  pages.     American  Book  Co. 

^^  Marshall:    The  Tree  Book.     589  pages.     Doubleday  &  Page. 

^^  Trelease:    Wititer  Botany.         394  pages.     William  Trelease,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

^'  Blanchan:   Nature's  Garden.     Doubleday  &  Page. 

^  Underwood:   Our  Native  Ferns  and  Their  Allies.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.Y. 

^^  A.  J.  Grout:  Mosses  -with  a  Hand-lens  and  Miscroscope.     The  Author,  360  Lenox 

Road,  New  York  City. 
^®  Dunham:  How  to  Knotv  the  Mosses.     287  pages.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
^^  Collins:    Green  Alga  of  North  America.     Tuft's  College  Studies,  Vol.  II,  No.  3.    • 

Tuft's  College,  Mass. 
^  Ward  and  Whipple:    Fresh  Water  Biology.     1111  pages.     John  Wiley   &  Sons, 

New  York. 
^9  Underwood:   Moulds,  Mildews  and  Mushrooms.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

^0  Atkinson:   Mushrooms,  Edible,  Poisonous,  etc.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.  ^ 

'^Tilden:  Lichens  of  Minnesota.     University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  f 

Miscellaneous  : 

22  Percival:  Agricultural  Botany.  806  pages.  Duckworth  «&  Co.,  London. 
3' Robbins:  Botany  of  Crop  Plants.  681  pages.  P.  Blakeston's,  Son  &  Co. 
^Jackson:  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.     419  pages.     Duckworth  &  Co.,  London 


The  Educative  Value  of  Physical  Training* 

FRANK  HALBUS,    B.A., 
Instructor,  Physical  Training,  Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

IN  our  school  curriculum  a  certain  number  of  periods  for  each  class 
each  week  are  devoted  to  physical  culture,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly- 
termed,  physical  training.  The  question  naturally  arises:  "Does 
the  work  of  this  period  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  education?" 

The  school  has  for  its  purpose  to  provide  for  each  pupil  an  adequate 
equipment  for  his  adult  responsibilities  in  economic,  social,  political,  and 
domestic  relations.  Body  and  mind  in  their  mutual  dependence  grow 
towards  this  end — a  working  asset  of  society,  strong  in  body  for  the 
day's  tasks,  capable  of  large  purposes,  richly  endowed  with  optimism 
and  confidence,  joyful  in  work. 

Physical  training  alone,  however,  results  merely  in  more  or  less  skill. 
Certain  animals  may  be  trained  to  perform  tricks,  and  certain  pupils 
to  do  "stunts"  and  spectacular  feats,  but  education  deals  with  maturing 
the  judgment,  the  power  to  meet  new  conditions,  and  the  ready  con- 
ception of  new  ways  of  doing  accustomed  tasks.  Physical  education, 
moreover,  aims  to  reach  every  individual  with  some  appropriate  exercise 
whether  Calisthenics,  systematic  gymnastics,  free  play  or  the  organized 
game,  needed  as  much  by  the  mind  as  by  the  body.  Muscles  are  con- 
trolled by  the  will  and  the  body  by  the  mind.  To  the  body  the  mind 
is  a  goal,  to  the  mind  the  body  is  a  tool,  each  is  the  complement  of  the 
other,  both  are  under  one  law — a  rich,  abundant  life.  The  neglected 
or  insufficient  training  of  the  one  is  followed  by  an  inefficient  service  of 
the  other. 

Exercises  are  instruments  only  and  not  ends  in  themselves.  As  soon 
as  an  exercise  becomes  an  automatic  movement  it  loses  its  educative 
value  and  becomes  mere  skill  or  accomplishment.  A  well-trained  class 
performing  uniformly  according  to  set  requirements  in  any  ceremonial 
drill  is  to  be  admired  as  a  manufactured  symbol.  The  larger  purposes, 
however,  are  lost,  the  process  of  maturing  is  arrested,  unforeseen  adjust- 
ments and  quick  decisions  are  not  made,  one's  own  judgment  is  not 
summoned.  Education  is  not  an  act  imposed  but  chosen,  hence  the 
superior  value  of  free  play,  self-organized  sports  under  intelligent  super- 
vision. Physical  training  becomes  educative  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
inspired  by  the  intelligent  purpose  of  the  doer,  according  to  the  amount 

*From  notes  on  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Physical  Education  Association 
by  Professor  R.  G.  Boone,  University  of  California. 
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of  thought  he  puts  into  the  doing,  and  not  so  much  according  to  what  he 
has  learned  as  what  he  can  use  or  what  he  can  do  with  it. 

According  to  educational  theories,  human  improvement  is  a  growth 
not  a  manufacture.  Education  cannot  be  bought  or  given,  but  must  be 
achieved  by  successive  steps  of  effort.  Time  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  maturing  process.  Weeks,  months,  and  years  are  required  for 
assimilation,  for  forming  mental  and  physical  tissues,  for  a  proper  use  of 
exercise  in  the  development  of  health,  vigour,  grace,  a  little  surplus 
energy,  an  alert  mind,  and  a  joy  in  living. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  physical  education  be  detailed  and 
made  comprehensive  during  the  plastic  period  of  a  child's  growth.  If 
systematic  intelligent  care  is  taken  during  these  years  permanent  effects 
of  exercise  are  shown  in  health  and  strength  at  the  adolescent  stage. 
Right  habits  and  ideals  are  fixed.  The  problem  of  the  years  before  six, 
the  years  before  twelve,  and  the  years  before  twenty,  is  for  education  to 
solve.  Having  learned  to  live  sanely  in  the  present,  the  adult  future 
is  assured  of  the  richness  of  life. 

The  reason  many  classes  dislike  their  physical  training  period  may 
be  found  in  the  teacher  who  stubbornly  adheres  to  set  lessons  without 
other  aim  than  skill  in  the  performance.  Intelligent  use  of  systems  of 
exercise  develops  not  alone  skill  or  accomplishment  but  clearness  of 
judgment,  alertness  of  mind,  and  a  sense  of  courage.  Then  a  lesson  may 
be  said  to  have  educative  value. 


A  Help  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Seasons 

DAVID    T.   APPLETON 

Principal,  Fairfield  Public  School,  Hamilton 

MANY  teachers  of  Class  IV  geography  have  doubtless  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  securing  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils  of  one  important  determining  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  seasons.  The  factor  alluded  to  is  that  which  involves  differences 
of  temperature  consequent  on  the  variation  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
sun's  rays  fall  on  the  earth's  surface  at  differenit  times  of  the  year. 

The  writer  offers  the  following  suggestions,  regarding  a  device  which 
he  has  found  very  effective  both  in  arousing  and  sustaining  interest,  and 
in  making  the  idea  vivid  and  practical,  and  therefore  easier  for  the 
children  to  grasp. 

Three  slates  were  supported  in  a  southern  window  by  thread  attached 
to  the  window  in  po^sitions  as  shown  in  side  elevation.  On  each  slate 
was  placed  a  thjCrmometer  (borrowed  from  class-rooms). 
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The  temperatures  shown  on  these  were  read  by  pupils  every  half 
hour  between  nine  a.m.  and  noon.  The  pupil,  reading  a  temperature, 
announced  it  to  the  class.  Every  pupil  make  a  record,  and  the  pupil 
reading  the  temperature  indicated  the  reading  on  a  graph  on  the  black- 
board. 

Some  typical  readings  were  as  follows : 


^ 
^ 


97' 


77^ 


80' 


I  0  5 


101 


SI 


I  o6' 


I  0  t 


82f 


The  direction  of  the  sun's  rays  was  taken  by  running  a  map  pole 
from  the  cross  in  the  window  frame  to  its  shadow  on  the  floor. 

The  class  easily  saw  that  the  more  nearly  this  direction  was  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  slate,  the  higher  was  the  temperature 
recorded. 

This  being  established  and  understood  it  was  a  simple  matter,  with 
two  globes  with  parallel  axes,  a  central  body  for  the  sun,  and  white 
thread  to  represent  the  rays,  to  show  how,  in  either  hemisphere,  the 
rays  fall  more  perpendicularly  in  summer  than  in  winter. 


Misery  in 
Europe  and 
China 


Current  Events 

[To  November  ITtii,  1920.] 

At  a  time  when  Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
rejoicing  over  abundant  harvests,  disease,  hunger,  and 
famine  are  stalking  through  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  the  provinces  of  Honan  and  Shantung'  in  Northern 


China,  from  thirty  to  forty  million  people  are  starving  because  of  the 
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absence  of  rain.  Whole  families  have  been  self-poisoned,  and  children 
have  been  sold  to  escape  slow  starvation.  The  government  at  Pekin  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  relieve  the  situation,  but  it  is  sadly  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  torn  by  civil  war.  A  large  part  of  the  north, 
including  Pekin  is  controlled  by  the  Chihli  Group;  three  eastern 
provinces  are  dominated  by  the  Anfer  Club;  four  southern  provinces  are 


MAP    OF    CHINA    SHOWIMG    HOW    THE    VARIOUS    PROVINCES    ARE    DIVIDED    AMONG 
FOUR  POLITICAL  FACTIONS  THAT  ARE  KEEPING  THE  COUNTRY  IN  CONSTAJ^T  OrVlL 


From  New  York  Times  Current  History. 

governed  by  the  Chen-Lu  Group;  three  western  provinces  are  under 
the  Sun-Wu-Tang  Group;  and,  finally,  two  provinces  claim  independ- 
ence. Unfortunately  China  is  both  torn  by  civil  war  and  harassed  by 
famine. 

The  people  in  large  areas  of  Europe  are  scourged  by  both  disease  and 
famine.     Latvia,  Esthonia,   Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Roumania 
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are  in  dire  straits.  In  very  many  districts  typhus  is  epidemic.  In  all 
of  them  certain  classes  of  the  people  are  facing  starvation,  and  can  be 
saved  only  throiigh  the  generosity  of  the  British  Empire  iand  the  United 
States.  The  condition  of  the  children  in  these  countries  is  especially 
pathetic.  In  the  period  immediately  after  the  war  the  organizations 
directed  by  Mr.  Hoover  cared  for  6,000,000  children.  Even  in  the 
early  months  of  1920  there  remained  3,500,000  waif  undernourished, 
sick  and  orphaned  children  dependent  on  Anglo-Saxon  charity.  Now 
the  Red  Cross  Societies  are  appealing  for  funds  to  save  from  death  those 
who  still  cannot  help  themselves.  The  following  paragraphs  from  the 
Literary  Digest  of  October  30th  will  touch  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of 
children : 

Hollow  faces  and  shrunken  bodies  are  so  common  that  their  real  condition  does 
not  become  evident  until  we  enquire  more  closely,  and  there  we  find  that  most  of  them 
are  fron\  one  to  five  years  back  in  their  growth.  Children  of  eight  years  have  nor 
reached  the  normal  size  of  two  and  a  half.  They  are  just  learning  to  stand  alone. 
Others  just  as  old  cannot  yet  stand  on  their  feet.  Their  arms  and  legs  and  spines  and 
chests  are  twisted  and  warped.  The  flesh  and  skin  are  shrivelled  on  their  bones.  It 
is  surprising  that  life  can  still  exist  there.  If  they  can  have  food,  they  will  gradually 
regain  their  health  and  strength,  but  with  most  of  them  it  is  a  question  of  now  or  never. 
Starvation  and  tuberculosis  will  not  wait. 

In  Poland  alone  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  such  children  must  be  cared  for. 
In  Latvia  and  Esthonia  the  people  are  living  mostly  on  a  diet  made  from  potato-flour, 
oat-flour,  and  sawdust.  In  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Hungary,  in  Austria,  and  in  other 
countries  of  central  and  south-eastern  Europe  two  millions  more  are  in  dire  need  of 
food;  and  who  stops  to  ask  regarding  creed  or  race  or  nationality  when  a  little  child  is 
starving?     Children  are  just  children  the  world  over. 

But  the  appeal  now  is  not  for  all . . .  The  hungry  children  of  those  destitute  countries 
have  been  examined  by  competent  physicians,  and  only  those  whose  wasted  little 
bodies  are  reduced  to  the  minimum  weight,  and  whose  endurance  of  hunger  has  reached 
the  end  which  merges  into  actual  starvation,  are  admitted  to  the  American  kitchens 
and  given  one  meal  a  day.  It  is  hard  to  turn  away  thousands  of  hungry  boys  and  girls 
— to  hear  them  ask  pleadingly,  "Do  I  weigh  too  much?"  "Am  I  not  thin  enough?" 
"Can't  I  come  any  more?"  But  this  restricting  of  food  to  extreme  cases  is  compulsory 
because  there  isn't  enough  for  all. 

_,  A  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  meeting  in  Geneva 

_  -of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.     The  question 

„     .  of  whether  the  United  States  should  enter  the  League 

was  one  of  the  principal  points  of  discussion  during  the 
recent  American  elections.  Despite  all  the  wobbling  done  by  Mr. 
Harding  during  the  election  campaign,  it  is  hoped  by  some,  and  con- 
fidently asserted  by  others,  that  the  new  administration  will  find  some 
way  of  allowing  the  United  States  to  enter  the  present  League  or  a 
reformed  one.  Much  feeling  is  being  aroused  in  Europe  over  the  pro- 
posal to  admit  Germany  and  other  late  enemy  countries  to  the  League. 
France  is  the  most  insistent  opponent  of  the  admission  of  Germany. 
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Since  the  inauguration  of  the  League,  the  Council  has  met  on  various 
occasions,  and  has  already  transacted  very  important  business,  in  spite 
of  the  hostile  attitude  of  reactionary  statesmen.  This  council  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  great  powers  (Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  at  present)  and  the  representatives  of  four  other  members  of  the 
League,  who  will  after  this  be  selected  by  the  Assembly.  Unlike  the 
Council,  the  Assembly  consists  of  representatives'  of  all  the  members  of 
the  League.  Forty-one  nations  are  now  represented  at  Geneva.  Each 
nations  has  one  vote,  and  no  nation  may  have  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives. "The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League,  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world";  but  it  was  evidently  intended  that  the  chief  power  should  rest 
with  the  Council,  which  meets  more  frequently  than  the  Assembly,  and 
is  more  clearly  dominated  by  the  great  powers.  It  might  easily  happen, 
however,  that  the  Assembly  will  assert  itself  and  increase  its  power. 

Canada  is  specially  interested  in  this  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
because  she,  in  common  with  the  other  British  Dominions,  is  represented. 
Her  representatives  are  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell,  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty,  and 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster.  This  direct  representation  in  the  League 
is  not  only  a  reward  for  the  efforts  of  the  Dominions  in  the  late  war,  but 
is  a  very  striking  evidence  of  their  national  status.  The  Dominions  are 
no  longer  colonies  but  nations  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
are  represented  in  the  Assembly  like  other  nations. 

The  representation  of  the  Dominions  has  raised  trouble  in  two 
quarters.  In  the  United  States  great  objection  has  been  raised  to  the 
British  Empire  having  six  votes,  while  the  United  States  would  have 
only  one,  if  she  joined  the  League.  France  is  asking  that  her  colonies 
shall  be  represented,  but  she  disregards  the  fact  that  her  colonies  are 
not  self-governing.  G.  M.  J. 

__   .      ,  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  is  now  President-elect 

„  of  the   United   States   by   the   largest   majorities   ever 

_.       .  recorded  for  a  Presidential  candidate.     It  was  a  land- 

slide for  the  Republican  party  which,  in  addition  to 
electing  its  candidate  for  President,  will  have  substantial  majorities  in 
both  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  difference  between  the  type 
of  responsible  government  in  the  United  States  and  ours  in  Canada,  that 
in  spite  of  this  sweeping  majority  the  Democratic  Party,  though  over- 
whelmed at  the  polls,  will  remain  in  control  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  until  March  4th  next.  If  a  party  in  Canada  were  defeated 
in  a  general  election  the  executive  would  undoubtedly  resign  their  offices 
as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  probably  without 
even  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  parliament.. 
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Explanations  vary,  of  course,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Republican 
victory.  No  one  attributes  it  to  the  personal  popularity  of  the  can- 
didate who,  before  his  nomination,  had  not  been  an  outstanding  figure 
even  in  national  politics.  Few,  outside  of  his  own  country,  had  heard  of 
him.  He  won  as  the"  representative  of  the  Republican  Party,  doubtless 
aided  by  the  votes  of  all  who  were  discontented  with  President  Wilson's 
policies  and  conduct  of  the  government.  In  spite  of  the 
President's  attempt  to  make  the  election  "a  solemn  referendum" 
on  the  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
issue,  though  thoroughly  debated  during  the  campaign,  was  the  out- 
standing issue  with  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  electorate.  The 
average  voter  probably  felt  the  strain  of  abnormal  conditions  which  he 
was  hardly  able  to  analyze  or  account  for  and  he  thought  it  was  time  for 
a  change. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  presidential  election  women  throughout  the 
United  States  had  votes.  There  were  many  wom_en  candidates  for 
Congress,  but  only  one,  Miss  Alice  Robertson  of  Oklahoma,  was  elected. 

T,  J.-        ^  A  committee  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  has  been 

Proportional  .,    •        ,  •         r  ^      ,        • 

_  .  considermg  the  question   oi   proportional  voting  as  a 

..  method  of  electing  representatives  to   the  legislature. 

One  province,  Manitoba,  has  already  given  the  method 
a  preliminary  trial  by  introducing  it  in  the  urban  constituency  of  Winni- 
peg. Advocates  of  the  method  proclaim  this  experiment  a  decided 
success.  No  substantial  minority  went  unrepresented.  Opponents 
comment  on  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  promote  group  government 
and  note  that  tendency  already  at  work  in  Canada. 

The  method  of  the  system  is  ingenious  and  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand—  though  to  speak  of  a  system  where  there  are  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  method  may  be  misleading.  The  essential  feature  is  the  transferable 
vote.  The  system  can  be  used  only  in  a  constituency  large  enough  to 
elect  at  least  three  members.  A  larger  number  would  be  better.  It 
would  even  be  possible,  though  it  would  be  quite  impracticable,  to  regard 
a  whole  province  as  one  constituency. 

Each  voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  to  be  elected. 
He  marks  his  ballot  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  in  order  of  his  preference  for  the  can- 
didates, A  candidate  is  elected  when  he  has  a  "quota"  of  votes.  This 
quota  or  unit  of  representation  necessary  to  elect,  is  arrived  at  usually 
by  dividing  the  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  plus  one. 

On  the  first  count  of  ballots  only  first  choices  are  counted.  All 
candidates  then  who  have  the  quota  of  votes  are  declared  elected.  The 
second  choices  on  the  ballots  of  the  elected  candidates  are  then  trans- 
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ferred  to  candidates  not  yet  elected.  This  may  raise  some  of  them  to  the 
quota.  If  the  number  to  be  chosen  are  not  yet  elected,  the  next  step 
is  to  declare  not  elected  the  candidate  with  the  lowest  number  of  votes 
and  then  transfer  his  ballots  to  the  other  candidates  and  so  on  until  the 
total  number  to  be  elected  are  chosen. 

The  method,  or  a  variety  of  it,  has  already  been  tried  out  in  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Sweden  and  Finland.  W.  E.  M. 


Common  Errors  in  Geography 

PROFESSOR    GEO.    A.    CORNISH, 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

UNDER  this  title  a  series  of  articles  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time  in  The  School.  They  may  serve  to  point  out  the  errors 
in  geographic  facts  commonly  made  by  teachers.  These  errors 
are  often  transferred  from  text  to  text  for  half  a  century  before  being 
eliminated. 

Question  1.  What  is  the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  and  How  itas  it  Formed? 
The  usual  answer  to  this  is  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  the  solid  outer 
part,  which  surrounds  the  liquid  interior,  and  that  the  solid  crust  was 
formed  by  the  outer  part  of  a  hot  liquid  globe  cooling  owing  to  the  loss 
of  heat  from  the  surface.  Now  the  fact  is  that  astronomers,  geologists, 
and  mathematicians  have  long  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  not  liquid,  nor  has  it  ever  been  so.  In  reality  the  earth 
was  built  up  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  little  solid  lumps  attracted  from 
space  by  gravitation,  and  that  accretion  is  still  continuing  every  time 
a  meteor  strikes  the  earth.  At  one  time  in  the  history  of  its  growth  the 
accretion  was  much  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present.  Consequently  the 
earth,  even  when  very  small,  was  solid  to  the  centre  and  is  still  as  rigid 
as  steel.  Any  melting  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  has  been  due  to  heat 
accumulated  owing  to  the  energy  of  motion  of  the  meteors  being  con- 
verted into  heat  as  they  were  brought  to  rest  by  striking  the  earth. 

If  a  hot  liquid  earth  cooled,  the  first  part  that  solidified  would  not 
float  on  the  surface,  but  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  for  unlike  ice,  solid 
rock  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  liquid  rock. 

Again  even  if  a  solid  crust  formed  over  the  surface,  the  tide-producing 
forces  acting  on  the  liquid  interior  would  tend  to  throw  it  into  tidal  waves 
which,  passing  around  the  earth  as  the  tides  in  the  sea  do,  would  break 
up  a  crust  as  soon  as  formed. 

Once  more,  if  the  earth  solidified  from  a  molten  state,  the  oldest 
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and  deepest  rocks  would 'be  igneous.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
Hastings  County  in  Ontario,  where  the  oldest  known  rocks  are  exposed, 
they  are  all  modified  sediments,  and  it  is  generally  true  throughout  the 
Laurentian  Area  of  Canada  that  the  igneous  rocks  are  underlain  by 
modified  sediments.  Moreover  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
find  modified  sediments  at  depths  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more  if  the 
probably  intense  heat  at  such  depths  had  not  modified  them  beyond 
recognition. 

Hence  the  earth  has  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  crust  any  more 
than  has  a  ball  of  iron  or  a  glacial  boulder. 

Question  2.  What  is  a  Volcano?  The  usual  definition  is  that  a  vol- 
cano is  a  burning  mountain,  which  sends  out  fire,  ashes  and  smoke. 
This  definition  reminds  one  of  an  answer  received  by  Huxley  from  a 
student  to  the  question.  What  is  a  lobster?  The  student's  answer  was 
that  it  was  a  red  fish  which  walked  backward.  Huxley  replied  that  the 
student  was  entirely  correct  except  that  a  lobster  was  not  a  fish,  that  it 
was  not  red,  and  that  it  did  not  walk  backwards.  Now,  the  foregoing 
definition  of  a  volcano  is  correct  except  that  a  volcano  is  not  necessarily 
a  mountain,  that  it  throws  out  no  fire,  smoke,  or  ashes.  Volcanoes  often 
break  out  along  a  mountain  because  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  earth's 
strata  along  such  a  line,  but  they  may  break  out  in  a  plain  or  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  mountain  around  the  volcano  is  really  built 
up  by  the  volcano,  which  is  accordingly  older  than  the  mountain.  There 
is  usually  no  burning,  no  flames,  and  no  fire  in  a  volcano  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  no  fuel.  The  materials  inside  the  volcano  are  rocks 
and  steam  and  everybody  knows  that  neither  of  these  can  burn.  If 
one  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a  coal-seam  we  might,  as  the  hot  coal  met 
the  air,  witness  a  real  fire  in  a  volcano.  As  there  is  nothing  to  burn  in  a 
volcano  there  can  be  no  smoke  or  ashes.  What  is  called  smoke  is  really 
condensed  steam,  and  what  is  called  ashes  is  really  volcanic  dust,  formed 
out  of  rock  which  is  blown  to  fine  pieces  by  the  enclosed  steam,  just  as 
water  when  blown  from  a  gun  breaks  into  a  fine  spray. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

THE  three  following  extracts,  two  of  them  from  the  daily  press, 
may  be  of  interest  to  trustees — and  perhaps  to  teachers  ajso. 
The  conclusion  of  the  first  one  has  been  slightly  altered,  made  a 
little  more  concrete  (from  the  editor's  point  of  view) !     The  first  two  are 
from  Talks  on  Education  in  the  Toronto  Globe: 

"There  are  two  great  phases  of  educational  publicity  that  should 
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have  the  immediate  and  careful  attention  of  the  local  and  Provincial 
educational  authorities  throughout  Canada.  One  is  the  presentation  to 
the  citizens  at  large  of  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  if  what  is  going 
on  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  Our  schools  are  doing  wonderfully  fine 
work  in  many  ways.  Our  boys  and  girls  are,  in  many  thousands  of 
cases,  receiving  a  training  far  superior  to  that  given  to  an}^  previous 
generation  of  boys  and  girls.  The  work  of  many  auxiliary  associations 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  But  the  pity  is  that  so  few  of  the  general 
public  really  know  what  is  being  done.  A  great  amount  of  the  present 
criticism  of  our  schools  is  ill-informed  and  beside  the  mark,  and  there 
is  a  real  need  for  a  greatly  planned  and  thoroughly  carried-out  campaign 
of  educational  publicity. 

"The  other  phase  is  the  presentation  to  the  teachers  of  many  phases 
of  modern  educational  activities.  The  great  experiments  and  adjust- 
ments in  the  university,  high  school,  elementary  school,  technical  and 
professional  schools  make  a  fascinating  study.  The  problems  of  teach- 
ing, administration,  architecture  and  equipment,  recreation,  professional 
organization  are  manifold  and  closely  interwoven.  •  It  is  impossible  for 
the  average  teacher  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  matters," — unless  he 
reads  a  modern,  educational  journal  whose  purpose  it  is  to  supply  him 
with  just  this  information. 

"We  hear  much  about  the  importance  of  the  profession  we  all  follow> 
and  yet  know  that  the  profession  is  not  recognized  and  has  not  the  same 
standard  as  other  professions  have.  You  could  cite  the  medical  pro- 
fession, law,  dentistry  or  any  other  profession  of  the  kind,  and  it  seems 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  great  deal  more  respect  is  paid  to  those 
professions  than  to  the  teaching  profession.  Now  thinking  or  fair- 
minded  men  will  express  themselves  in  this  way:  There  isn't  any  pro- 
fession that  is  so  important  to  the  welfare,  the  growth  and  the  future  of 
our  country  as  is  the  teaching  profession.  They  say  that,  they  know 
that;  then  in  the  face  of  that  they  do  not  recognize  fhe  importance  of  it. 
Now  whose  fault  is  that?  Nobody's  but  the  teachers  themselves.  They 
work  as  individuals,  units,  each  working  out  a  miserable  existence  all 
alone  by  himself. — Principal  Root,  at  Lanark  West  and  Smith's  Falls. 

"One  thing  is  certain,  the  teachers  of  this  Province  are  to  blame 
more  than  any  one  else  for  our  present  education  system.  The  sooner 
we  get  busy  the  sooner  we  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labour." — Miss 
Core,  Kintore,  at  Oxford  Teachers'  Institute. 

"Now,  will  you  be  good?" 

Professor — You  must  not  become  discouraged.     Remember  Horatlus  at  the  Bridge.  ||;. 

Student — I  don't  remember  ever  having  met  him.  Mother  doesn't  allow  me  to 
go  out  with  young  men. 


The  Flotsam  of  the  West 

WE  hear  quite  a  lot  nowadays  of  unrest  and  unstable  social  con- 
ditions, much  of  which  can  be  traced  to  its  origin  if  we  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  make  an  investigation.  But  many 
of  us  pay  m.ore  attention  to  the  effect  than  we  do  to  the  cause,  and  in 
consequence  our  efforts  to  provide  a  rem.edy  are  handicapped.  To  find 
the  real  rem.edy  we  m.ust  go  down  deep  into  the  lives  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  and  see  whether  we  are  providing  further  recruits  in  them,  for  the 
forces  of  disruption  which  exist  am.ong  us  to-day.  Lack  of  opportunity 
and  blighted  am.bitions  are  producers  of  discord  in  the  youth  of  a  nation. 
The  dissatisfied  youth  of  to-day  will  be  the  disgruntled  citizen  of  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  an  adm.itted  fact  that  too  m^any  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave 
school  too  early.  Thousands  of  our  youth  in  this  Western  country 
have  said  good-bye  to  what  should  be  the  greatest  character  building 
institution  in  the  country — the  schdoj — at  the  age  of  fourteen,  just  at 
the  tim.e  when  their  characters  are  in  the  early  stages  of  form.ation. 
Many  of  them  go  out  to  face  the  world,  either  by  choice  or  necessity, 
at  this  early  age — ill  equipped  to  fight  the  forces  with  which  they  have 
to  grapple.  What  is  the  result.'*  A  few,  a  very  few,  are  successful,  but 
m.any  are  failures  for  the  tim.e  being.  vSom.e  of  these  failures  lose  many 
valuable  years  in  finding  them.selves,  whilst  others  never  overcome  the 
great  initial  handicap  and  m.ake  excellent  m.aterial  out  of  which  to 
build  up  a  body  of  discontents  and  reactionaries. 

In  Winnipeg  to-day^ — and  Winnipeg  is  a  typical  illustration  of  con- 
ditions in  the  West — there  are  5,000  boys  and  girls  em.ployed  in  industrial 
establishm.ents  whose  ages  range  from.  14  to  18  years.  Many  of  them 
are  in  "blind-alley"  occupations — there  is  no  future  for  them..  They 
live  for  the  present  and  are  leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

A  splendid' illustration  of  what  should  be  done  is  furnished  by  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  That  city  has  appropriated  $1,000,000  per  annum 
for  the  education  and  vocational  training  of  the  youth  of  the  city.  It 
has  built  a  seven  storey  building  in  the  heart  of  the  industrial  district, 
it  requires  every  boy  and  girl  of  between  14  and  18  years  of  age  employed 
in  industry  to  attend  that  school  for  vocational  training  one-half  day 
each  week,  and  it  has  over  11,000  students  in  attendance.  We  should 
profit  by  the  experience  of  Milwaukee — a  capable  workman  makes  a 
good  citizen. — From  Canadian  Finance,  Winnipeg. 
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The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 

An  interesting  report  on  the  additional  accommodation  and  teaching 
staff  that  will  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  the  adoles- 
cent School  Attendance  Act  next  year  and  in  1923  in  the  city  of  Kingston 
was  recently  made  for  the  management  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  by  Inspector  Stuart  and  Principal  Sliter.  The  report  points 
out  the  requirements  of  this  Act  as  affecting  Kingston  and  after  estimating 
the  number  of  adolescents  to  be  provided  for,  it  discusses  various  types 
of  new  schools  or  classes  to  meet  the  need,  day  Industrial  and  Technical 
Schools  under  the  advisory  industrial  committee  and  special  graded  or 
partly  graded  classes  .under  the  provisions  of  the  Auxiliary  Classes 
Act  stressing  Manual  Training  and  Household  Science.  The  report 
gives  a  summary  of  the  legislative  grants  that  may  be  expected  for  the 
various  types  of  new  schools  or  classes  recomm.ended. 


The  High  School  Library  in  the  United  States 

METHODS  of  teaching  advocated  in  the  United  States  under  the 
names  of  supervised  study  or  the  laboratory  method  tend  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  library  as  a  centre  of  high  school 
work.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Accredited  Secondary  Schools 
has  adopted  the  following  as  some  of  the  requirements  for  a  High  School 
Library.  In  high  schools  having  heads  of  departments  the  librarian 
should  be  made  head  of  the  library  department  with  status  equal  to 
that  of  heads  of  other  departments. 

For  every  one  thousand  students  in  daily  attendance  a  full  time 
trained  assistant  librarian  is  needed. 

In  large  high  schools  of  2,000  or  3,000  daily  attendance,  a  second 
assistant  should  be  appointed  and  a  library  clerk  or  page  or  student 
pages  employed. 

A  minimum  annual  appropriation  per  student  should  be  determined 
for  books,  pictures,  magazines  and  newspapers.  For  books  alone  a 
minimum  of  50  cents  a  student  is  needed.  Not  less  than  $40.00  a  year 
is  needed  in  even  small  high  schools  for  magazines. 

A  minimum  of  three  recitation  periods  per  year  should  be  given  in 
each  English  course  to  graded  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  lib- 
raries. 
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Educational  News 

Compulsory  Greek  at  Oxford.  At  the  examination  for  lesponsions 
this  fall  at  Oxford  (i.e.  the  first  examination  students  at  Oxford,  have 
to  take  who  are  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree)  students  may  elect 
whether  they  will  be  examined  under  the  old  scheme  offering  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  under  the  new  scheme,  substituting  a  modern 
language  for  one  of  the  classical  languages.  Out  of  278  candidates, 
168  preferred  the  new  regulations. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Gemeroy,  in  an  article  in  Agricultural  Alberta,  discusses 
the  question  as  to  why  married  men  are  leaving  the  trading  profession. 
The  matter  of  salary  he  considers  is  only  a  partial  explanation.  The 
main  and  real  trouble,  he  states,  is  that  no  provision  is  made  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  live  and  bring  up  a  family  in  the  proper  home  surround- 
ings." The  solution  to  which  he  looks  is  a  proper  provision  of  teachers' 
residences  in  connection  with  schools. 

Alberta  legislation  now  makes  generous  provision  for  financial  aid 
to  assist  rural  school  boards  to  bliild  residences  for  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Gemeroy  thus  sums  up  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  "The  Department 
is  now  able  to  say  to  the  rural  school  district  in  so  many  words — If  you 
will  build  a  house  for  your  teacher  according  to  plans  approved  by  us 
and  worth  not  less  than  $1,000,  furnish  the  house  suitable  and  provide  a 
site  of  five  acres  for  it,  we  will  pay  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work. 
In  fact,  we  will  do  more  than  that,  we  will  help  you  in  every  way  to  get 
the  w^ork  started  by  providing  you  with  suitable  plans,  advise  you  freely 
and  assist  you  to  sell  your  debentures  for  the  entire  outlay.  More  than 
fifty  school  boards  have  already  taken  the  benefit  of  this  legislation." 

Eleven  teacherages,  costing  on  an  average  $350  each,  have  been 
erected  in  the  rural  district  of  Teton  County,  Montana.  One  district 
rents  a  cottage  for  a  teacher's  home  and  three  school  houses  have  separate 
rooms  used  as  living  quarters  for  the  teacher.     School  and  Society. 


Articles  in  Recent  Educational  Reports  and  Periodicals 

The  measurement  of  Intelligence  as  an  aid  to  administration,  by 
Geo.  W.  Frasier.     Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    October. 

Binet-Simon  tests  in  Practical  Use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Hinsdale, 
111.  Jessie  Martin  Alexander.     Elementary  School  Journal.     October. 

Education  and  Nationalism.     Paul  Monroe.     Annual  Report  Mary- 
land State  Teachers  Association  1919. 
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A  Democratic  Interpretation  of  Vocational  Education,  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Dean,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  Columbia  University. 
Annual  Report,  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  1919. 

The  New  Psychological  Tests;  Are  they  a  Substitute  for  Content 
Examinations;  Prof.  Edward  Thorndike,  Columbia  University. 

Content  Examinations;  Shall  they  be  abandoned?  President  Mary 
Woolley,  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  1919. 

The  Organization  of  Social  Life  in  a  Small  Normal  School.  Bertha 
U.  Rowan.     Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.     October. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Seventh  and.  Eight  Grades.  Dr.  Chas. 
H.  Judd.     Annual  Report,  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  1919. 

The  Use  of  the  Problem  Method  in  Teaching  History,  by  Samuel 
Levin.     Journal  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters  Club,  1919.  ' 

The  Content  of  Psychological  Courses  in  Teacher  Training  Curricula, 
by  Prof.  H.  C.  Lott,  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Journal  of  the 
Michigan  Schoolmasters  Club,  1919. 

Problem  Solving  or  Practice  in  Thinking,  by  Samuel  Chester  Parker, 
Illustrated  by  a  lesson  in  geography  for  the  seventh  grade  on  the  problem, 
"If  we  (i.e.  the  U.S.)  produce  only  one  fifteenth  and  tise  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  stipply  of  sugar,  what  should  we  do  about  it?  Elementary  School 
Journal,  October. 

Whatisa  ProjectPby  EarnestHorn.  Elementary  School  Journal,  October. 
Sixteen    Spelling   Scales;   Standardized    in   Sentences    for   Secondary 
School.     Teachers  College  Record,  September  1920. 

Burnham  Report  on  the  Scales  of  Salaries  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools.      The  Teacher's  World,  London,  Eng.,  October  27. 

The  Primary  (Burnham)  Report— what  the  New  Report  Means. 
The  Teachers'  World,  London,  Eng.,  October  27. 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  Village  Schools,  by  W.  S.  Delifen- 
baugh  and  J.  C.  Muerman.  Bulletin  1919  No.  86,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Development  of  Agricultural  Instructive  in  Secondary  Schools,  by 
H.  P.  Barrows.  Bulletin  1919  No.  85,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Progress  in  the  Preparation  of  Industrial  Teachers  by  Wm.  T. 
Bawden.  Industrial  Education  Circular  No.  5,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Examples  of  Good  Teaching  in  Industrial  Education.  Industrial 
Education  Circular  No.  6,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Burnham  Reports  (giving  the  text  of  the  Report  on  Salary  Scales 
for  Secondary  Teachers).  The  Times,  London  Eng.,  Educational  Supple- 
ment, October  28  1920. 
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A  Second  Book  of  Composition  for  High  Schools  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs  and  Isabel 
McKenney.  Cloth  XI  X  516  pages,  1919,  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  a  new  composition  text  that  seems  to  cover  bbth  thoroughly  and  interestingly 
the  work  that  should  be  done  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools.  There  are  several 
features  of  this  text-book  which  are  very  satisfactory.  The  illustrative  extracts  are 
interesting  and  well  chosen.  The  exercises  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and 
are  well  divided  between  written  and  oral  work.  While  a  summary  of  rhetorical 
principles  is  given  in  the  last  Chapter,  the  pupils  learn  their  rhetoric  mainly  through 
practical  work.  Three  chapters  call  for  special  mention,  those  on  letter  writing, 
journalism  and  the  short  story.  They  are  calculated  to  make  the  pupil  feel  that 
composition  is  a  thoroughly  practical  subject  which  prepares  for  the  situations  and 
needs  of  adult  life.  Indeed,  all  through  the  book  the  authors  have  endeavored  to  be 
practical.     This  text-book  is  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  and  superintendents. 

G.M.J. 
A  Handbook  of  English  Composition,  second  revised  edition  by  Luella  Clay  Carson. 
Cloth  XII  X  266  pages.  Price  $1.28.  1920.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  World 
Book  Co.  This  volume  is  not  a  text-book,  but  a  compact  small  work  of  reference  for 
the  student,  the  teacher,  or  the  business  man  who  wishes  to  find  in  tabulated  form  the 
common  rules  of  good  usage  in  writing.  Such  topics  as  capitalization,  punctuation, 
syllabification,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  letter  writing,  and  copy  for  the 
printer,  aie  dealt  with  briefly.     It  is  a  useful  volume  for  reference.  G.M.J. 

Laboratory  Mannual  of  English  Composition,  by  Stanley  R.  Oldham,  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Norwood,  Massachusetts.  Cloth.  VIII  X  148  pages,  1920. 
Price  $1.20.  Ycnkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Company.  The  advocacy 
of  supervised  study,  and  the  insistence  of  many  writers  on  the  so-called  laboratory 
method  of  teaching  English,  have  produced  a  new  variety  of  text-book.  This  volume 
is  an  example.  On  the  theory  that  the  High  School  pupil  should  be  an  independent 
worker  in  the  field  of  oral  and  written  expression,  the  author  of  this  manual  has  con- 
structed 813  exercises,  which  either  send  the  pupil  to  the  library'  in  search  of  material, 
or  instruct  him  to  write  something  after  the  model  of  material  already  found  and 
examined.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  the  topic  sentence  of  the  paragraoh,  the 
pupil  is  instructed  to  find  and  copy  a  definition  of  the  term  "topic  statement,"  to  copy 
four  paragraphs  illustrating  various  uses  of  the  topic  sentence,  to  clip  an  editorial 
and  point  out  the  topic  statement  of  each  paragraph,  and  finally  to  write  five  para- 
graphs illustrating  the  various  methods  of  using  the  topic  statement.  Of  course  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  give  some  instruction,  bbt  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  investigating  and  collecting  for  himself,  and  has  eleven  different  tasks  in 
connection  with  this  one  item  of  the  topic  sentence.  The  pupil  using  this  book  will 
spend  much  time  looking  for  material,  and  will  turn  in  a  very  large  amount  of  written 
work.  The  method  of  teaching  suggested  is  so  unlike  those  commonly  in  use  in 
our  schools  that  some  teachers  will  wish  to  examine  this  book.  G.M.J. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  With  America  edited  with  notes  by  Edwin  L.  Miller, 
A.M.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  edited  with  notes  by  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Ph.MJ 
Cloth,  120  and  183  pages  respectively.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  These  are 
well  printed  end  neatly  bound  schcol  texts  with  very  brief  notes,  at  the  back  in  the 
first  volume,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  the  second  one.  G.M.J. 
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The  Warwick  Edition  of  Shakespear's  Othello,  Edited  by  C  H.  Herford,  Professor  of 
English  Literatuie,  University  of  Manchester.  Cloth  LVIII  X  160  pages.  Price  2/6. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son  Ltd.  The  Verity  Edition  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  has 
already  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Canada.  The  series  is 
edited  by  scholars  who  know  the  kind  of  help  and  the  amount  of  help  needed  by  High 
School  boys  and  girls.  This  latest  volume,  edited  by  the  general  editor  of  the  series, 
is  very  much  like  the  earlier  volumes.  It  contains  an  introduction  of  about  fifty  pages, 
a  well  printed  text,  reason<?.bly  full  notes,  a  glossary,  and  an  interesting  note  en  Shakes- 
peare's stage.  G.M.J. 

Zoology,  A  Text-book  jor  Colleges  and  Universities.  By  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  Pub- 
lished by  World  Book  Cc,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  558  pages  $3.00.  The 
old  style  of  zoology  teaching,  which  devotes  most  of  the  work  to  the  minute  dissection 
and  description  of  types  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  newer  books 
reflect  the  revolution,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  none  have  gone  so  far  as  Mr. 
Cockerell  in  the  present  volume.  Our  old  friends  the  crayfish  and  clam  are  dismissed 
with  less  than  a  page  to  each.  An  attempt,  and  a  very  successful  one,  is  made  to  make 
the  subject  interesting  by  dealing  with  those  topics  which  people  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about,  and  above  all  to  give  the  subject  a  human  interest.  The  whole  book 
is  a  protest  against  the  university  professor  who  insists  on  dry-as-dust,  rigid,  logically 
arranged  subject  matter  with  no  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  hasten  the  day  when  such  educationists  cease  to  control  school  cur- 
ricula and  methods  of  teaching.  The  titles  of  the  first  twenty-one  chapters  indicate 
the  scope  and.character  of  the  book.  They  are  as  follows:  Physical  Universe;  The 
Living  Substance;  The  Cell  and  its  Activities;  The  Tissues;  Respiration;  The  Individual; 
Mendelism;  The  Red  Sunflower;  The  Chromosomes;  Fertilization;  Sex;  Nature  and 
Nurture;  Social  Life;  Charles  Darwin;  Variation;  Alcohol  and  Heredity;  Natural 
Selection;  Arguments  for  Evolution;  The  History  of  Life;  The  Florissant  Shales  ol 
Colorado;  Carolus  Sinnaeus.  G.A.C. 

An  Outline  of  Physics.  By  L.  Southerns.  Published  by  Methuen  &  Co.,  London. 
202  pages.  Price  6/6.  The  title  does  not  accurately  describe  the  scope  of  the  volume, 
as  it  only  covers  the  principles  of  mechanics,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  It  is  of  the 
ordinary  English  type,  which  deals  with  the  principles  largely  from  the  mathematical 
standpoint,  but  goes  into  the  practical  applications  not  at  all.  Consequently  it  is  not 
a  very  attractive  book  for  Canadian  schools.  Its  treatment  of  the  newer  topics  of 
electricity  such  as  the  electron  theory,  radiations,  etc.  is  good.  G.A.C. 

Original  and  Progressive  Dialogues.  The  Kingsway  Series,  Edited  by  Beryl  Heitland, 
Evans  Bros.,  London.  Short,  snappy  dialogues,  humorous  mainly,  suitable  for  two 
people,  few  properties  required;  five  to  ten  miniites  to  perform.  W.R.H. 

The  Talisman  Library — \  With  Wolf e  in  Canada.  \\  Redskin  and  Cowboy .  Ill  With 
Clive  in  India,  by  G.  A.  Henty.  IV  Westtvard  Hoi  by  Chas.  Kingsley.  Cloth,  with 
notes.  Blackie  &  Sons,  London,  (Hector  Prenter,  Toronto).  These  are  pocket  sized 
editions  of  stories  that  are  valuable  to  the  History  stor^'-teller. 

The  short  notes,  especially  the  biographies  make  these  books  of  practical  value  to 
the  teacher  and  pupil.     "Westward  Ho!"  is  given  in  somewhat  simplified  form. 

W.R.H. 

Johnny  Kelly,  by  Willur  S.  Boyer,  Thos.  Allen  Co.,  Toronto.  Price  $2.25.  Provided 
you  are  not  "sick  of  the  whole  thing"  you  ought  really  to  enjoy  meeting  Johnnie, 
"the  roughest,  toughest,  funniest,  best-natured,  most  irrepressible  imp  of  a  boy  that's 
been  caught  between  book  covers  for  a  long  time."  A  vigorous  funny,  wholesome 
story   of  school   life.  W.R.H. 
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The  Resources  oj  Nova  Scotia.  A  70-page  booklet  entitled  Natural  Resources  of 
Nova  Scotia,  with  16  illustrations  and  a  map,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa.  This  is  the 
latest  of  a  series  dealing  with  various  sections  of  the  Dominion,  the  booklets  previously 
issued  having  dealt  with  New  Brunswick,  the  Peace  River,  New  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan, etc.  Each  booklet  forms  a  basis  of  standard  official  information  and  is  revised 
as  each  edition  is  exhausted.  The  Natural  Resources  of  Nova  Scotia  will  be  sent  free  by 
mail  on  application  to  The  Superintendent,  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Contes  Choisis  de  Guy  de  Maupassant,  by  J.  E.  Mansion.  189  pages.  2/3  net. 
With  notes  and  vocabulary.  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  A  selection  of  ten  short 
stories  by  one  of  the  greatest  modern  writers.  Simple  and  natural  in  style.  Suitable 
for  sight  work  in  Upper  School  classes.  w.  c.  f. 

Un  Fils  Devone  (Madame  de  Sigur),  adapted  by  R.  T.  Currall.  106  pages.  l,/6  net. 
With  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabularies.  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  A  first  year 
reader.     Suitable  for  Lower  School  classes.  w.  c.  F. 

Visual  Fairy  Tales,  by  Agnes  Nightingale.  48  pages.  Is.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  London. 

British  History,  Chronologically  Arranged,  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  581  pages. 
$6.75  European  History,  Chronologically  Arranged,  by  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.  439 
pages.  $4.00.  Mitch  Miller,  by  E.  L.  Masters.  262  pages.  $3.50.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  Toronto. 

The  English  Elementary  School,  by  A.  W.  Newton.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1919.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  his  object  is  "to  describe  in  as  few  and 
simple  words  as  possible  the  English  Elementary  Schools  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  the 
regulations  under  which  they  work,  and  some  of  the  considerations  which  influence 
those  who  conduct  them".  Though  tone  is  judicial,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  at 
times  to  show  his  preference.  The  style  is  admirably  clear  and  simple.  The  author 
speaks  from  years  of  experience  as  inspector  for  the  Board  of  Education.  He  also 
served  at  two  different  periods  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  was  also  for 
some  years  an  inspector  of  training  colleges.  w.  E.  M. 

Haggai  and  Zechariah  by  T.  W.  Crafer,  D.D.  119  pages.  Price  js.  net.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  London,  Eng.  

Progressive  Problems  in  Physics,  by  Fred  R.  Miller.  218  pages.  Zoology  (De- 
scriptive and  Practical),  by  Buel  P.  Colton,  A.M.  204  pages.  Physiography,  by 
Arey,  Bryant,  Clendenin,  Morrey.  450  pages.  General  Chemistry,  by  Lyman  C/ 
Newell,  Ph.D.  174  pages.  Text  Book  of  Botany,  by  Charles  E.  Allen  and  Edward 
M.  Gilbert.  459  pages.  History  of  Chemistry,  by  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.D.  163  pages. 
General  Science,  by  Lewis  Elhuflf,  A.M.  433  pages.  Text  Book  of  Physics,  by  C.  E. 
Linebarger.  471  pages.  Laboratory  Manual  for  General  Science,  by  Lewis  ElhufT, 
A.M.  90  pages.  First  Book  in  Geology,  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  S.D.  252  pages.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mary  in  the  Wood,  with  other  lyric  poems,  by  Dorothy  Kempe.  Erskine  Mac- 
Donald  Ltd.,  London,  W.C.,  England.  Price  Is.  net.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  better  known  to 
many  readers  as  "Dorothy  Kempe",  has  always  taken  a  keen  pleasure  in  writing  and 
her  work  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Saturday  Westminster,  where  many  of  her  poems 
have  appeared.  This  little  volume  of  48  pages  contains  some  admirable  lyrics,  many 
of  which  breathe  a  love  of  Nature.  Some  of  these  which  lovers  of  poetry  will  read  with 
great  pleasure  are:  Mary  in  the  Wood,  The  River,  Earth  Children,  The  Little  Lake,  and 
Mistress  of  Infants,  the  last  of  which  won  the  Poetry  Review  premium  a  few  months  ago. 

W.  H.  W. 
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Everyday  English  Composition,  by  Emma  Miller  Bolenius,  349  pages,  illustrated. 
Price  80  cents.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.  Teachers  will  find  this  a  book  ad 
mirably  suited  to  accomplish  the  author's  object,  viz.:  "to  improve  the  speech  and 
writing  of  the  pupils,  to  develop  their  ability  to  think  clearly,  and  to  give  them  standards 
of  appreciation".  Some  of  the  most  important  features  are:  (1)  oral  work  receives  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  (2)  much  space  is  devoted  to  letter- writing,  business  forms, 
telegrams,  night  letters,  etc. ;  (3)  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  other  reference 
books  occur  frequently — much  practice  is  given  in  taking  notes,  making  outlines, 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  pronunciation;  (4)  the  essentials  of  advertising  and  school 
journalism  are  presented  in  elementary  form.  Teachers  of  composition  will  find  this  a 
usefu  book  in  the  senior  Public  School  and  lower  High  School  classes.  w.  H.  w. 

In  Picture  Land,  by  Florence  W.  Switton.  Cloth,  104  pages.  Illustrated. 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  volume  contains  excellent  black-and-white 
copies  of  nearly  fifty  well-known  pictures,  to  each  of  which  the  author  has  attached  a 
short  poem  of  three  or  four  stanzas.  The  pictures  are  well  chosen,  and  the  poetry  is 
not  only  pleasing  but  very  much  better  than  a  great  deal  of  the  verse  that  is  frequently 
ofTered  to  children.     The  book  is  very  suitable  for  the  children's  library.  G.  M.  j. 

Food  Preparation,  by  Beth  Warner  Josserand,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Extension  Division,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Part  I,  147  pages^ 
Part  II,  142  pages.  Loose  leaf.  Boards.  $1.25.  The  Manual  Arts  Press.  20.5 +  25.5 
cm.  1917.  High  School  classes  in  domestic  science  would  find  here  a  superior  book. 
It  is  further  a  fine  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Part  I  deals  with  the  introductory- 
matters,  minerals,  proteins  and  fats.  Part  II  mainly  with  the  carbohydrates,  and  a  fine 
appendix  on  canning  and  preserving.     What  a  saving  of  time  this  would  produce? 

H.  A.  G. 

Laboratory  Manual  for  Introduction  to  Science,  by  Bertha  M.  Clark,  William  Penn 
High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia.  203  pages.  19.5  +  24.5  cm.  Loose  leaf.  Paper- 
1917.  American  Book  Company.  A  combined  laboratory  manual  and  students'  note 
book  of  100  exercises  to  accompany  the  author's  text  mentioned  above.  The  experi- 
ments and  exercises  are  well  handled.  The  students'  work  would  certainly  be  in  splendid 
form  for  future  reference.     This  idea  ought  to  get  a  trial  in  our  schools.  H.  A.  G. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.  A  selection  from  his  Poetry  and 
Prose,  edited  by  Frank  Cheney  Hersey,  A.M.  This  small  volume  furnishes  in  atrractive 
and  convenient  form  suggestive  extracts  from  the  life  and  letters  of  Raleigh,  including 
material  otherwise  possibly  somewhat  remote  of  access,  such  as  personal  correspondence, 
report  of  his  trial,  and  his  dying  speech.  The  representative  Elizabethan — "soldier, 
sailor,  explorer,  colonizer,  courtier,  poet,  scientist,  historian,  patron  of  letters" — is  here 
successfully  revivified,  and  one  breathes  with  him  the  atmosphere  of  those  spacious  days. 
His  romantic  adoration  of  the  imperious  mistress,  the  glorious  camaraderie  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  the  lure  of  El  Dorado  and  the  tingling  chant  of  Marchaunt  adven- 
turers, hot  blood  challenging  the  arrogance  of  Spain — these  supply  the  setting  for  a 
tragedy  of  gallant  daring  fallen  a  victim  to  a  monarch's  selfish  diplomacy.  This 
anniversary  edition,  marking  the  tercentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  death,  is  a  timely 
memorial  to  one  of  those  early  empire  builders,  whose  achievements  laid  the  foundation 
of  Britain's  maritime  supremacy.  '  R-  E.  s. 

The  Treatment  of  Emergencies,  350  pages,  240  illustrations.  Price  ^.00.  J.  F. 
Hartz  Co.,  Toronto.  A  complete  first-aid  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Owen,  Surgeon  to  Philadelphia 
Police  and  Fire  Bureau  and  U.S.  Navy.  A  1918  book;  meant  to  be  used;  an  intelligible 
exposition  of  underlying  principles  together  with  exact,  practical  treatment  of  every 
emergency  likely  to  be  encountered.     Excellent  for  use  in  school  or  at  home. 

E.  L.  D. 
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A  Calendar  of  Leading  Experiments.  By  Wm.  S.  P'ranklin  and  Barry  Macnutt. 
210  pages.  Published  by  Franklin,  Macnutt  and  Charles,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Price  ?2.50.  This  remarkable  book  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  teacher  of  science. 
It  is  not  a  laboratory  manual  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  yet  it  outlines  a  series 
of  experiments  and  bases  its  discussions  largely  on  them.  It  points  out  skilfully  the 
inaccuracy  of  many  loose  statements  and  arguments  found  in  many  popular  text-books. 
Undoubtedly  the  teacher  who  studies  this  book  carefully — and  it  is  not  easy  to  read — will 
think  more  logically  and  teach  more  accurately  in  future.  G.  a.  c. 

Geology,  by  Arthur  R.  Dwerryhouse.  301  pages.  Published  by  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack, 
London.  This  is  a  popular  work  in  geology  suitable  for  the  shelves  of  a  High  School 
library.  It  is  told  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  attention  of  a  boy  or  girl 
interested  in  nature.  After  giving  a  preliminary  description  of  the  physical  geography 
o  i  the  air,  the  sea,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  real  story  begins.  An  imaginary 
country,  Geologica,  is  visiited,  and  there  are  found  all  kinds  of  objects  of  geological 
interes't.  The  whole  country  is  covered  and  its  geological  phenomena  explained. 
Sixteen  beautiful  full-page  half-tone  illustrations  make  the  book  attractive.  This  book 
can  be  recommended  for  supplementary  reading.  G.  A.  c. 

The  School  Nurse,  by  Lina  Rogers  Struthers,  R.N.  293  pages.  24  illustrations. 
Price  ^1.75.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  This  volume  was  written  primarily 
for  school  nurses,  but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  history,  practice, 
and  possibilities  of  school  medical  inspection  which  should  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
teachers  and  school  administrators  generally.  The  author  is  evidently  well  qualified  by 
experience  to  discuss  her  subject,  for  not  only  does  she  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  municipal  school  nurse  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  being  appointed  to  this 
position  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  in  1902,  but  she  subsequently 
held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  school  nurses  in  New  York  for  six  years  and  a 
similar  position  in  Toronto  for  three  years.  Under  such  headings  as  "Diseases  of 
Children,"  "Derangements  of  Nutrition,"  "Enlarged  Tonsils  and  Adenoids,"  "Dental 
Caries  and  Prophylaxis,"  and  "open  Air  Schools,"  there  is  a  wealth  of  suggestion  for 
any  teacher  who  is  as  interested  as  she  should  be  in  the  physical  well-being  of  her  pupils. 

c.  s. 

The  Story  of  My  Life,  by  Helen  Keller.  140  pages.  Price  44  cents.  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  Houghton  MifBin  Co.,  Boston.  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 
This  remarkable  autobiography  should  find  a  place  in  every  school  library'.  It  is  a 
story  of  wonderful  achievement  told  in  a  style  so  direct  and  sincere  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  both  pupils  and  teacher.  C  s. 

The  Next  of  Kin,  by  NeWieL.McClung.  257  pages.  Price  ?1. 25.  Thomas  Allen 
Toronto.  This  is  a  collection  of  sixteen  short  stories  written  in  the  most  entertainng, 
style  of  this  popular  Canadian  novelist  and  lecturer.  The  storiettes  are  interspersed 
with  bits  of  verse,  but  the  poetry  in  the  book  as  well  as  much  of  the  prose  is  not  dis- 
tinctive. The  war  and  the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  arising  therefrom 
constitute  the  great  theme  which  binds  the  tales  together  and  imparts  to  most  of  them  a 
strongly  didactic  flavoring.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  by  the  pupils  in  the  grades,  but 
it  would  assuredly  have  a  large  vogue  among  the  older  pupils  and  the  women  of.  the 
community.  C.  s. 


AMONG  TEACHERS 

Miss  Primer — How  can  you  use  such  slang,  "The  ghost  walks  on  pay-day'? 
Miss  Grammar — Well!     Don't  your  spirits  rise  on  that  day? 


Geography  and  Nature  Study 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Toronto 

I.  Plants:  Have  plants  growing  in  pots  in  the  ftchool-room  windows, 
if  possible.  Let  the  children  watch  their  growth,  and  see  how  com- 
fortably they  respond  to  warmth,  sunlight  and  water.  Some  of  the 
children  may  be  assigned  the  special  duty  of  watering  the  plants. 

Bulbs,  grown  in  water,  are  good,  as  the  growth  of  the  roots  is  easily 
seen.  Carrot-tops  will  soon  sprout,  if  placed  in  a  saucer  with  water. 
Parsley  is  pretty  and  grows  nicely.  Flax-seed  in  a  sponge  that  is  kept 
damp  is  attractive.  Teach  the  children  to  love  the  "green  things 
growing". 

II.  Direction:  Anything  in  the  way  of  a  game  appeals  to  small 
children.  Often,  by  turning  our  drills  into  play,  we  accomplish  more  than 
by  the  hum-drum  lessons.  When  East,  West,  North,  South  have  been 
taught,  drill  by  the  following  game,  which  incidentally  provides  good 
ear-training. 

A  child  is  told  to  go  quietly  to  one  side  of  the  room,  while  the  others 
close  their  eyes.  He  then  calls  from  where  he  stands,  while  those  at  seats 
guess  in  this  manner.  "He  is  at  the  east  side  of  the  room".  The  cornets, 
''north-east",  etc.,  may  be  taken  after  the  main  directions  are  taught. 
The  child  who  guesses  correctly  takes  his  turn  at  hiding. 

III.  Weather:  Place  weather  observations  on  the  black-board  each 
morning.  Is  the  weather  gradually  becoming  warmer  or  colder?  The 
children  will  form  some  idea  of  the  weather  for  the  month,  e.g.,  Sep- 
tember, had  many  warm  and  sunny  days.  Encourage  observation,  and 
let  the  children  talk  freely. 

IV.  The  preparation  we  make  for  winter  may  be  taken — also 
preparation  of  animals,  and  of  plant  life.  Teach  the  care  of  pet  animals 
cat,  dog  or  rabbit. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  make  interesting  studies,  e.g.,  apples,  grapes, 
potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages.  Have  talks  on  the  growth  and 
shipping  of  these,  and  their  trips  until  at  last  they  reach  our  homes. 
Use  these  later  for  Art  lessons,  and  for  sense-training  games.  Place 
se.veral  nuts,  or  vegetables,  on  the  table,  and  set  a  child  (blind-folded) 
to. feel  each  in  turn  and  tell  its  name. 


A  small  boy  handed  in  the  following  answer  in  an  examination  paper:  "General 
Braddock  was  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  had  three  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  a  fourth  went  through  his  clothes". 
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WARM  THE   TYPE 

You  are  educating  the  rising  generaticn  to  face  an  altered  world — war 
scarred  and  presenting  many  new  aspects  to  the  mind  trained  from  text 
books. 

Bring  the  echoes  of  world  events,  as  told  in  the  greatest  Canadian 
daily  newspaper,  to  warm  the  type  upcn  your  school  maps. 

A  few  minutes  daily  reading  from  the  clean,  accurate  news  columns  of 
the  Mail  and  Empire,  linked  with  i  laces  and  people  of  history,  will  bring  a 
new  interest  to  the  classroom. 

Interest  is  the  short  road  to  successful  study.  Matters  of  paramount 
interest,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  every  topic,  fill  the  pages  of 


By  mail:    .|4.00  per  year.     $2.00  for  6  months. 


THE  VICTOR  STEREOPTICON 


PRICE 


$56.00 

A  MODEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY 


The  lantern  shown  is  equipped  with  a  400  watt  Mazda  lamp  which  is  auto- 
matic and  requires  no  attention.  The  swivel  mounting  on  the  pedestal  base 
allows  the  tilting  of  the  entire  instrument  to  raise  or  lower  the  image  on  the 
screen,  eliminating  the  need  of  an  adjustable  table  or  special  support.  The 
rotating  slide  carrier  holder  permits  the  perfect  leveling  of  the  image  on  the 
screen. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  of  this  and  other  Victor  lanterns. 

CHARLES      POTTER 

16  ADELAIDE  ST.  WEST  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  Study  of  Geography 

THE  study  of  geography  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  special  subject  in  our 
schools.  The  universities  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  closer 
study  of  geography  and  have  accorded  to  it  a  measure  of  academic 
recognition.  At  Oxford  there  is  a  School  of  Geography:  at  Cambridge 
there  is  a  Geographical  Tripos,  and  at  London  University  an  Honours 
Degree  in  Geography  has  recently  been  instituted.  There  is  also  a 
London  University  Diploma  in  Geography  of  a  standard  approximating 
to  that  of  the  honours  degree,  Hitherto  the  examination  for  this 
diploma  has  been  open  only  to  those  who  had  passed  matriculation  or  art 
equivalent  test.  This  requirement  has  barred  the  way  to  many  teachers, 
and  especially  to  those  holding  the  Board  of  Education  certificate,  who 
may  have  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching  and  be  desirous  of 
pursuing  the  study  of  geography.  Very  wisely  the  University  of  London 
has  now  decided  to  admit  to  the  examination  for  the  diploma  in  geo- 
graphy any  teacher  who  is  qualified  for  registration  under  the  permanent 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Teachers'  Council.  This  enables  qualified 
teachers  to  enter  upon  the  course  for  the  diploma  without  passing 
matriculation,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  registered  and  show 
that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  geography  to  profit  by  the  course. 
This  recognition  of  registration  is  valuable,  and  might  well  be  imitated 
by  other  universities. —  The  Educational  Times,  Eng. 


Language  and   Composition 

Tell  stories  of  Indian  life  and  show  pictures.  A  boy  with  an  Indian 
suit  will  be  delighted  to  bring  it  to  school.  Dress  a  doll  as  an  Indian 
child,  with  long  trousers  of  brown  paper  fringed  at  the  sides  (narrow 
slashes  cut  with  the  scissors.)  The  upper  garment  may  be  made  of  red 
paper  or  flannel.  Very  tiny  feathers  cut  from  blue,  yellow  and  red  paper, 
pasted  to  a  strip  of  heavier  paper,  form  the  head-dress.  The  doll  may 
be  dressed  to  represent  other  characters  as  required,  as  Little  Miss 
Muffet,  Boy  Blue,  or  a  Dutch  Child. 

For  seat-work,  cut  out  Indians  armed  with  bow  and  arrow.  Illustrate 
the  Indian's  home,  using  sticks  or  crayons.  Make  canoes  of  plasticine. 
Use  an  Indian  picture  of  some  sort  to  decorate  the  black-board  calendar 
or  November.    Use  the  subject,  aloo,  as  a  basis  for  reading  lessons. 
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SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


Pupils'  Des\s        Teachers'  Des^s       Science   Tables 

Assembly  Hall  Chairs       Tablet  Arm  Chairs 
Primary    and    Kindergarten     Tables    and    Chairs 

ANTICIPATE   YOUR   WANTS 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

615  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO,  ONT. 

CANADIAN    DISTRIBUTORS    OF    KEWAUNEE    FURNITURE 


Miscellaneous  Catches 

From  The  Teacher's  World,  published  by  Evans  Bros.,  London,  Eng. 

96.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  wooden  milestone? 

97.  How  many  sticks  of  rhubarb  would  you  need  to  make  an  apple  pie? 

98.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  rose-coloured  swan,  or  a  cherry-coloured  cat?     (Some 
roses  are  white,  and  some  cherries  black.) 

99.  It  is  inadvisable  to  eat  strawberries,  because  they  get  between  the  teeth." 

100.  Is  W-R-0-N-G  wrong? 

101.  What  colour  milk  do  white  cows  give-* 
And  what  colour  milk  do  brown  cows  give? 

102.  How  many  penny  eggs  can  you  buy  with  a  shilling?     (It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  penny  eggs.) 

103.  Send  a  boy  for  six  penny  stamps.    Give  him  sevenpence,  and  tell  him  to  ask  how 
much  they  are. 

104.  How  can  you  put  20  horses  in  five  stalls  with  an  odd  number  in  each  stall?    (1,  1, 
1,1,  16 — 16  being  a  very  odd  number  of  horses  to  put  in  one  stall.) 

105.  Make  a  triangle  with  four  sides.     (Three  sides  and  the  inside.) 

106.  Which  hand  do  you  stir  your  tea  with?     (Most  people  use  a  teaspoon.) 

107.  If  50  cows  were  in  a  row,  how  many  could  say,  "There's  a  cow  touching  my  tail." 
(None— they  do  not  talk.) 

108.  If  cne  pound  of  butter  costs  2s.  6d.,  what  would  a  ton  of  coal  come  to?   (Ashes.) 

109.  What  did  the  "Victory"  weigh  before  she  left  harbour?     (She  weighed  anchor.) 

110.  How  many  sides  has  a  tree?     (Inside  and  outside.) 

111.  Do  ladies  ever  have  holes  in  their  stockings?     (Where  the  foot  is  put  in.) 

112.  If  herrings  make  bloaters,  what  do  Spratt's  make?     (Dog  biscuits.) 

113.  If  apples  make  cider,  what  do  Pears  make?     (Soap.) 

114.  Put  your  right  hand  behind  your  back  and  button  up  your  coat.     (Most  people 
will  button  down.) 

115.  If  you  get  up  on  the  right  side  of  a  donkey,  where  do  you  get  down?    (From  the 
duck's  back.) 

116.  Say  "boots"  without  "shoes."     ("Boots.") 

117.  "It  is  a  fine  day  for  the  race,  boys,  isn't  it?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"What  race?" 

(The  answer  supplied,  after  a  blank  period,  is  "The  human  race.") 

118.  What  fruit  can  you  find  on  a  coin?     (A  date.) 

119.  The  Bigger  family — Mr.  Bigger,  Mrs.  Bigger,  and  Jack.    Which  was  the  biggest? 
(Jack.    No  matter  how  big  they  were,  he  was  always  a  little  Bigger.) 

Mr.  Bigger  died.  Who  was  the  bigger  then?  (Mrs.  Bigger.  Jack  was  "far  the 
less — fatherless.") 

Mrs.  Bigger  married  again.  Who  was  the  bigger  then?  (Whatever  height  his 
mother  was.  Jack  was  still  Bigger.) 


Of  all  the  numerous  teachers 
Doing  business  here  on  earth, 

Experience  is  the  dearest  one. 

But  you  get  your  money's  worth. 
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TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
NATURE  STUDY 


AND 


There  is  an  increasirg  demarid 
for  a  chart  which  gives  a  concise 
and  up-to-date  statement  of  things 
furdamertal  to  an  understandirg 
of  soil  fertility  and  plant  growth.  A  clear 
explanation  of  the  closely  related  subjects 
of  plantfood  resources  of  the  soil  and  the 
nature  and  terminology  of  fertilizers  is  also 
in  great  need  of  clear  treatment. 

These  and  other  important  subjects  are 
clearly  treated  on  our  Soil  Fertility  and 
Plantfood  Chart  just  off  the  press. 

Clearly  printed  on  heavy,  white-coated 
paper;  metal  bound  top  and  bottom,  with 
hanger.    Size  28"x42" 

PRICE  $1.00  EACH  Postpaid 

Please  enclose  remittance  with  order, 

HENRY  G.  BELL,  B.S.A.,  Director, 

Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Bureau 

of  the  Canadian  Fertilizer  Association 

1111  Temple   Bld^.  -  -         TORONTO 


SOIL  FERTILITY  hM  PLSNTFOOD 

HOW  PLANTS  CROW 


WHAT  IS  PUNTFOOD 

UD  mil  DO  ITS  amsmuuis  do* 

Pbntfcod  convia  lA  sucb  nuttnab 
n  lie  taken  hum  iIk  unl  trr  tht 
^t  jod  tn  buh  mU  the  pbnl 
dDDRf  tbc  practss  of  guwDl 
Sma  cMUMm  tl  flMlM  td  t* 
■M  fata  an  pc<n  >n  "  ><<hn 


ItUni  fvll 

HOW  1  BOOT  iSSOKS  PUHTTCOO     *■  •*^.  "  •■  C^TXJTX 


PUHTFOOD  IN  TTPtCAl  SOlLS 


PLANTFOOO  REMOVED 

BT  PBODUCIS  Of  THE  FtRU 


WHAT  FOmUZEHS  ARE 

FertAien  at  catnen  of  laluUc 
(bndoad.  CotuBtetc  lertiien  cjfTii 
[ht  uaw  gbntliud  u  stock  namn, 
but  n  a  nan  cwctntfit^d  tam 
fendutii  tanj  <b(  Mi  Ishbv  Itni 
ran  flCittW  rqM  M  n«  ira«*.  *«tt 
Md  a  Sr  id  kgnn  ht  M«>1  « 

Ftrtiitfs  hatt  been  med  (uttesi- 

M)  )»  I  ctBtDTi  D  [■«  ind  lu  ■Cd'l 
U  |Ui  n  Inciici      inn   lU  n  « 

iiiiiinin  I  nwcu  «  runrsti 


PLANTFOOD 

■nPlCAl.  CROPS  REQUIRE 

»*. 

— 

-V.    .^ 

'*'^'*L. 

M« 

*"     1*"^ 

«>« 

w  m 

tVIDEIIR  Of  VALUE  Of  fDITlUZDlS     f^^il ,~( 


COWPmSOH  »  Ultf  tfP  FKTIUZEBS         z^'JT.'ST-l 


TEACHERS'   EXCHANGE 

a    branch    of 

The  Department  of  Education 

We  can  offer  a  minimum  initial  salary  of-  $1,200  per  year  to  experienced 
teachers  who  hold  second  class  certificates  for  Saskatchewan.  We  will  require 
about  1,000  teachers  next  year  and  can  place  about  100  n  ale  teachers,  married 
or  single,  in  schools  where  teachers'  residences  are  supplied.  These  houses  are 
of  from  one  to  five  rooms,  fully  furnished,  and  the  fuel  is  supplied  free.  Terms 
open,  January  1st  to  February  15th;  and  at  midsummer,  July  15th  to  Septeml  cr 
1st.     If  you  cannot  come  for  January  1st  register  now  for  m.idsummer  1921. 

All  teachers  -must  be  normal  trained,--  no  others  need  apply.  No  action 
can  be  taken  towards  placing  you  in  a  school  until  your  standing  for  Saskatchewan 
has  been  decided.     Write  now  for  full  information. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  teachers'  tmploymcnl 
agency  in  Saskatchewan  that  has  any  connection  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. No  commission  is  charged  on  the  teachers'  salary.  Address  all  comnuini- 
Cations— 

TEACHERS'      EXCHANGE, 
Department  of  Education,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

SERVICES    FREE. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE    SCHOOL. 


News  Items 

Ontario 

Readers  who  may  wish  to  bind  their  copies  of  Volurn.e  VII  of  The 
School  (September  1919  to  June  1920)  will  be  furnished  with  a  title 
page  and  index,  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  this  office. 

A  very  impressive  cerem.ony  was  held  at  Brown  School,  Toronto, 
on  Thursday,  November  11th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a 


Two  pictures  of  the  work  done  at  the  School  Fair  by  Maple  Grove  School.       This  school  took 
second  prize  in  the  parade.        Teacher — Miss  Lillian  H.  McArthur. 

memorial  tablet  to  the  late  C.  A.  B.  Brown,  for  thirty-eight  years  a 
school  trustee  in  Toronto.  Principal  W.  J.  Thomson  was  chairman; 
other  speakers  were  Dr.  Jam.es  L.  Hughes,  Trustee  (Mrs.)  E.  L.  Groves, 
Canon  Plum.ptre,  Chief  Inspector  Cowley,  and  Alderman  Hiltz. 
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ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 

FOR 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

MR.  NATHAN  BEHRIN  CREATES  NEW  WORLDS  RECORD  ON  COURT 
TESTIMONY— WRITING  324  WORDS  GROSS,  AND  322  WORDS  NET,  A  MINUTE, 
AND  MADE  BUT  THREE  ERRORS. 

At  the  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  December  30,  1919,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  created  a  new  World's  Record  in 
Shorthand,  by  writing  324  words  gross  and  322  words  net,  a  minute.  The  contest  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Society,  had  been 
given  wide  publicity  and  was  open  to  all,  and  writers  of  all  the  leading  systems  competed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  record  for  solid  non-court  matter  tests  in  this  country  is 
held  by  Mr.  Behrin  at  220  words  per  minute. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THIS  CONTEST  FURNISHES  FURTHER  PROOF  THAT  THE 
HIGHEST  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IS  INALIENABLE  FROM  THE  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND. 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS 


2   West  45th   St., 


NEW  YORK 


Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaao  Pitman  Shorthand",  $1.60;    "Practical  Course 
In  Touch  Typewriting",  70c.     Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


IF  BEAUTY  IS  SKIN  DEEP 


— then  make  your  skin  lovely  and  you  become  beautiful. 
An  unblemished  skin  makes  a  woman  charming.  If  you 
have  neglected  your  skin;  if  you  have  Pimples,  Blackheads, 
Blotches,  Oily,  Rough  or  Reddish  skin,  our  treatments 
will  do  wonders  for  you.  Princess  Preparations  are  the 
perfection  of  27  years'  experience.  Consult  with  us;  we 
will  advise  you.      Consultation  FREE. 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier      -  .  -  $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food       -           .           .  .  .  1.50 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream  -  -  .75 

Princess  Face  Powder  (all  shades)  -  -  .75 

(Sample  of  Cream  or  Powder  on  request.) 

Any  of  the  above  preparations  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
in  plain  wrapper,  post  free  on  receipt  of  price.  Full 
instructions  with  each. 


THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED  • 

Established  1892.  59 h  Gillege  Street,  Toronto 
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A.  A.  Cameron,  for  five  years  Principal  of  Port  Colborne  Continuation 
School,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Welland  High  School. 

P.  W.  Brown,  B.A.,  Principal  of  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  parts  of  the  Districts 
of  Temiskaming  and  Nipissing,  in  succession  to  J.  A.  Bannister,  B.A. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Coutts  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Smooth 
Rock  Falls  Public  School. 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Abel  is  assistant  in  Mimico  Continuation  School. 

Last  Year's  Classes  in  the  Training  Schools. 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto:  Miss  Beatrice  Trott  has 
the  primary  room,  in  Connaught  Public  School,  CoUingwood;  Miss 
Helen  D.  Anderson  teaches  a  Second  Book  class  and  music  throughout 
the  school  at  Swansea;  Miss  Hazel  Buchanan,  B.A.  is  teaching  history, 
m.athematics,  and  physical  culture  in  the  Central  Collegiate  Institute, 
Winnipeg;  C.  E.  Thomson  is  teaching  Lower  School  English  in  St. 
Mary's  Separate  High  School,  Ham.ilton;  C.  G.  Teeter,  B.A.,  is  on  the 
staff  of  Ham.ilton  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss  Doris  A.  Lundy  is  in  S."^. 
No.  2,  Grantham.;  Miss  M.  Isabel  Miller  is  in  Evelyn  Avenue  Public 
School,  Ottawa;  Miss  E.  Dorothy  Wilson  is  on  the  occasional  staff  in 
Toronto  Public  Schools;  H.  Ewart  Eby  is  Principal  of  S.S.  No.  2,  Louth; 
Miss  Marion  J.  Johnston  has  a  Junior  Fourth  class  in  Stinson  St.  School, 
Ham.ilton;  Miss  Cora  M.  Sm.ith  is  teaching  in  Arthur;  L.  M.  Keith  is  in 
Winchester  St.  School,  Toronto. 

London  Normal  School:  Thos.  A.  Willis  is. assistant  principal  in 
Wortley  Road  School,  London;  Miss  Ruth  Hopkins,  M.E.L.,  has  pre- 
paratory classes  in  Alma  College,  St.  Thom.as;  Miss  Hazel  Kirwin  is  in 
Stanislaus  School,  Fort  William;  Miss  Hazel  Lennan  is  in  Blackwell 
Public  School;  Miss  Mary  Osborne  in  S.S.  No.  6,  Enniskillen. 

Stratford  Normal  School:  Miss  Jennie  Farrell  is  at  R.R.  No.l,  West 
Monkton;  Miss  Grace  Cowan  is  in  S.S.  No.  1,  Wallace;  Cligton  F.  Graff 
in  S.S.  No.  11,  Norm.anby. 

North  Bay  Normal  School:  Miss  Dorothy  Tilson  has  the  junior 
prim.ary  room,  in  Haileybury"  Public  School;  Miss  Mary  Sullivan  is  at 
Parkinson;  Miss  Marjorie  Ferguson  has  the  Junior  Second  Class  in  the 
South  W^ard  School,  Port  Arthur;  W.  F.  Orchard  is  in  S.S.  No.  2a,  Casey; 
Miss  Zelm.a  Gerry  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Fort  William  Public  Schools; 
Miss  Doris  Wilson  is  in  the  Hudson  Consolidated  School,  near  New 
Liskeard;  Miss  Annie  Marleau  is  in  St.  Joseph's  School,  North  Bay. 

Peterborough  Normal  School:  Miss  Laura  M.  West  is  teaching  in 
S.S.  No.  13,  Madoc; 

Toronto  Normal  School:  M.  Mclver  is  on  the  staff  of  Frankland 
Public  School,  Toronto. 
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The  Canadian  Academy  of  Music 

With  which  is  amalgamated  The  Toronto  College  of  Music  Limited. 

President 
Lt.  Col.  A.  E.  Gooderham 


Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc. 
W.  O.  Forsyth 


Musical  Directorate 


Managing  Director 
Alfred  Bruce 


Frank  S.  Welsman 
Peter  C.  Kennedy 


The  most  artistic  School  in  The  Dominion  with  a  reputation  earned  through 
the  excellent  standards  attained  by  students,  many  of  whom  occupy  responsible 
professional  positions. 

The  faculty  includes  teachers  who  are  ranked  among  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
musical  profession. 

Examinations  are  held  annually  at  Local  Centres.  The  value  of  these  examin- 
ations is  recognised  by  the  educational  authorities  in  the  various  provinces. 

Descriptive  Year  Book  and  Syllabus  of  Examinations  mailed  on  request. 


12-14  SPADINA  ROAD 


TORONTO 
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MEDALS 
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PINS 


WALKING  into  tli e  Arcade,  where 
operatin  ;  expenses  are  small,  is 
taking  steps  towards  real  econ- 
omy in  everything  in  the  way  of  prizes 
for    athletic    and    other    events    of   a 
competitive  nature. 

DIAMONDS 


are  also  a  special  feature, 
you  20%  because  of 
mentioned  above. 

JAS.  D.  BAILEY 

Yonge  Street  Arcade     - 


We  can  save 
the    reasons 


&  CO. 
Toronto. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

STEEL  and  BRASS  DIES 
RUBBER  STAMPS 
BRASS  SIGNS 
NUMBERING  MACHINES 
INKS,  Pi^.DS,  Etc. 
STENCILS,  SEALS 
IDEAL  STENCIL  MACHINES 

B.  CAIRNS,  Limited 

MAN UFA C TURERS 
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Hamilton  Normal  School:  Miss  Florence  S.  Atmore  is  teaching  in 
Riverside  Public  School;  Miss  E.  Buckwell  in  Bealton  Public  School. 

Ottawa  Normal  School:  Miss  Alice  K.  Bennett  is  at  R.R.  No.  3, 
Carleton  Place;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bradley  is  in  S.S.  No.  9,  North  Crosby. 

Teachers  who  have  had  trouble  in  finding  suitable  seat-work  for  the 
little  tots  should  use  "Seatwork  for  Junior  Grades",  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  book  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  obtained  from  this  office 
at  15  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Extension  Office,  UniversitY  of  Toronto,  has  sent  out  a  pam.phlet 
dealing  with  correspondence  courses  leading  to  the  m.iddle  School  and 
Upper  School  certificates,  and  to  the  B.A.  degree,  also  to  a  com.m.ercial 
certificate.  Any  teacher  in  Ontario  who  failed  to  receive  a  copy  should 
w^rite  for  it,  and  should  begin  now  to  prepare  for  next  year's  summer 
session.  For  commencing  work  towards  a  higher  certificate  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present. 

Saskatchewan 

Six  years  ago  the  Saskatchewan  Travelling  Library  system  was 
begun  wath  the  idea  of  providing  the  rural  settlements  and  smaller 
centres  with  reading  m.aterials.  There  are  now  som.e  310  such  libraries 
in  circulation.  Each  library  consists  of  50  books.  About  40  out  of 
the  50  are  works  of  fictions,  the  remainder  including  history,  travel 
and  books  on  present  day  problems.  Each  library  remains  in  one 
district  six  months. 

There  is  at  present  a  shortage  of  500  teachers  in  Saskatchewan 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  shortage  will  exceed  1,000  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

His  Excellency,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  has  donated  twenty-seven  bronze  medals  for  competition  in 
the  schools  of  Saskatchewan  for  the  year  ended  June,  1920.  Four  of 
these  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  written  grade  VHI  examina- 
tions this  year  and  the  remainder  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teaching 
staffs  to  pupils  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  In  making 
these  recommendations  the  staff  will  take  into  consideration  regularity 
of  attendance,  conduct  and  deportment,  excellence  in  sports  and  ath- 
letics, qualities  for  leadership,  attitude  to  work,  and  general  progress 
in  class. 

"Qualified  teachers  from  Eastern  Canada  are  gladly  welcomed  in 
Saskatchewan  but  no  teachers  are  wanted  from  the  east  who  have  not 
taken  satisfactory  normal  school  training  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
take  the  normal  school  course  in  Saskatchewan"  states  Mr.  A.  H.  Ball, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan. 

Before  coming  to  Saskatchewan  all  teachers  should  communicate 
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SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Let  us  be  of  service'  to  you  in  this 
matter.  Write  us  stating  size  of  your 
class  or  school  choir  and  whether  you 
wish  easy,  medium-grade  or  difficult 
selections  in  unison,  two,  three  or  four- 
part  song. 

We  highly  recommend  Murdock's 
School  Songs,  a  good  collection  of 
standard  two-part  songs. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano 
and  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 

220    YONGE    ST. 
TORONTO 


YES! 

$35,00 


and  we  have  identically  the  same 
watch  in  gold  case  at  $70.00 — just 
double  the  money,  and  judging  from 
appearances  and  timekeeping  no  man 
could  tell  "which  from  which." 

It  is  a  man's  watch,  quite  thin 
for  the  pocket,  best  gold  filled  with 
gold  trimmings,  and  our  special  15 
jewel  "Cathcart"  movement,  with 
patent  regulator,  Breguet  hairspring, 
compensating  balance,  etc. 


Guaranteed  of  course 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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with  the  Department  of  Education  in  order  to  ascertain  the  standing 
they  are  entitled  to  in  this  Province.  Teachers  who  have  taken  the 
normal  school  training  in  Manitoba  or  Ontario  are  granted  equivalent 
standing  in  Saskatchewan. 

A  teachers'  exchange  has  been  established  in  Saskatchewan  as  a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
boards  of  trustees  and  teachers  to  get  into  communication  with  one 
another.  This  branch  gives  its  services  free  of  charge  to  both  teachers 
and  trustees. 

Manitoba 

The  Red  River  Valley  Teachers'  Association  met  on  October  28  and 
29  in  convention  at  Emerson.  Mr.  John  de  Saunderson,  principal  of 
the  Emerson  High  School,  was  presiding  officer. 

A  convention  of  the  teachers  in  the  Swan  River  Division  was  held 
on  October  28  and  29  at  Swan  River. 

Inspector  E.  D.  Parker,  Winnipeg,  met  with  a  serious  accident 
recently  which  threatens  his  eye-sight.  Our  latest  information  held 
out  hopes  that  his  sight  would  be  saved. 

The  Teachers'  Federation  Executive  is  conducting  a  vigorous  speaking 
programme  at  the  various  Teachers'  Associations  this  autumn.  Already 
at  Dauphin,  Russell,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Brandon,  Maini,  Plum  Coulee, 
Emerson  and  Swan  River  the  claims  of  the  M.  T.  F.  have  been  presented. 

J.  G.  Gordon,  science  master  in  the  Portage  Collegiate  Institute, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

The  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Northw^estern  Manitoba 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Russell  on  November  4-5. 

A  convention  of  teachers  in  Inspector  Finn's  district  was  held  at 
Plum  Coulee  on  November  4  and  5.  ' 

The  tenth  annual  Convention  of  the  Northern  District  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  at  Dauphin  on  October  14  and  15.  At  this  con- 
vention the  following  officers  were  elected:  Hon.  Pres. — D.  D.  McDonald, 
Pres. — K.  M.  Stevenson;  Sec.-Treas. — Miss  D.  Stocker;  Executive — 
W.  J.  Henderson,  G.  J.  Elliott,  Inspectors  Walker  and  Belton;  Miss  L. 
Russell  and  John  Dzwonczyk. 

The  36th  annual  convention  of  the  Western  Manitoba  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  Brandon  on  October  14  and  15.  Probably  400 
teachers  were  present.  A  ver\^  interesting,  even  elaborate  programme 
was  furnished.  The  following  are  the  new  officers:  Hon..  Pres. — ^Hon. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Thornton;  President — A.  M.  Shields,  Virden;  Vice- Pres. — 
Miss  Davidson,  Isabella;  Sec.-Treas. — -B.  A.  Tingley,  Brandon;  Executive 
— J.  E.  S.  Dunlop,  Brandon,  Miss  Dora  Faryon,  Souris;  In  the  Primary 
Section,   the   President  is  Miss  Strachan,  Melita,  and  the  secretary  is 
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Three  in  one  family  take  ourTeacliers'  Courses 

IT  is  a  notable  commentary  upon  the  thoroughness  of  our  Teachers' 
Courses  that  three  members  of  one  family  took  them  in  succession— 
and  passed  their  examinations  with  flying  colors.    Here  are  the  facts : 

In  1916,  Mr. of  Lloydminister,  Alberta  passed  the  Grade  XI.  examin- 
ation after  taking  our  course.  In  1919,  one  of  this  gentleman's  sisters  enrolled  for 
a  course  to  prepare  for  Grade  X.  examination  which  she  passed  successfully.  This 
year,  another  sister  wrote  us,  under  date  of  August  23.  "I  want  to  thank  the 
College  for  the  help  I  have  received  from  it  in  my  studies.  A  few  days  ago  I 
heard  that  I  passed  the  Grade  X.  examination  successfully.  The  course  was 
thorough  in  every  way  and  I  have  appreciated  it." 

C.C.C.  Students  recommend  the  course  to  others 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  feeling  considerable  pride  because  such  a  large 
number  of  our  students  are  enrolled  through  the  recommendation  of  other 
students. 

Our  files  contain  innumerable  letters  of  similar  purport  to  these  following. 
The  names  in  each  case  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on  request. 

Mr.  ■ ■,  Hymers,  Ont.,  writes  on  August  11th,  1920,  as  follows:  "I  am 

pleased  to  fell  you  that  I  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  Normal  Entrance  this 
year  and  am  very  grateful  for  your  valuable  assistance." 

Mr.  • — ■ — ,  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  took  our  course  for  Algebra,  Class  I,  New 
Brunswick.  He  writes  us  on  August  13th,  1920:  "I  am  read}'  to  continue  my 
Junior  Algebra  Course.  I  managed  to  write  the  July  examinations,  despite  my 
poisoned  hand,  and  MADE  A  MARK  OF  78  IN  ALGEBRA." 

Our  courses  omit  nothing  that  is  necessary  and  contain  nothing  that  is  super- 
fluous. They  are  prepared  upon  exact  information  regarding  the  subjects  that 
must  be  mastered  in  order  that  you  may  pass  your  examination  v.  ith  the  minimum 
of  effort  and  the  maximum  of  standing. 

What  others  have  done  by  taking  our  course,  you  also  can  do.  Fill  in  and 
mail  us  the  coupon  below  with  an  "X"  marked  against  the  course  you. are  inter- 
ested in  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  you  by  next  mail. 


The  Canadian 

Correspondence 

College,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

Dept.  "T.A.D." 


MAIL 
US 

THIS 
COUPON 
TO-DAY. 


Teacher's  Exaxnin- 
ations  (any  province, 
specify  Exam.  re- 
quired)  

Commercial 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial 
Arithmetic 

Commercial  Law 

Letter-Writing 

Penmanship 
Stenography 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Letter-Writing 

Spelling 

Penmanship  and 
Office  Routine 
Matriculation  (any  or 
all  Subjects) 

Junior 

Senior 


Story- Writing 

Latin  and  French 

Drawing      (Art      and 
Colour) 


Mechanical    Drawing 

Special  English 

Public  School 

Course 

High  School 

Entrance 

Civil  Service 


Engineering 

Electrical 

Automobile 

Tractor 

Gas  and  Gasoline 

Stationary  Steam 


Mr.  (Mrs.  or  Miss)  , 


Street  or  R.R. 


Town  or  City.. 
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Miss  McNiven,  Virden;  while  in  the  Secondary  section  Mr.  Boyd  and 
Miss  Rose  were  elected  President  and  Secretary  respectively. 

The  Teachers  in  Inspector  Wood's  district  held  a  convention  on 
October  14  and  15  at  Baldur.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Hon.  Pres. — Dr.  R.  S.  Thornton;  President — ^Miss  B.  McLean,  Somerset; 
Vice-President — C.  W.  Spencer,  Belmont;  Secretary — Miss  W.  Jones, 
Swan  Lake. 

Quebec 

Vacancies  in  the  Teachers'  Executive  have  been  filled  as  follows: — 
Corresponding  Secretary — ^J.  S.  Astbury,  Commercial  and  Technical 
High  School,  Sherbrooke  Street,  Montreal. 

Members  of  Executive — ^Principal  Critchfield,  School  for  The  Blind, 
Montreal.  Principal  Levi  Moore,  Coaticook,  Que.  Miss  Pollock,  Cook- 
shire,  Que. 

W.  P.  Percival,  B.  A.,  of  Macdonald  College,  has  again  been  appointed 
the  editor  of  the  Teachers'  Magazine,  and  Principal  W.  A.  Kneeland  of 
Strathearn  School,  Montreal,  was  re-elected  business  manager  for 
another  year. 

Nova  Scotia 

Bridgewater  possibly  has  the  most  attractive  school  playground  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  grounds  are  of  generous  size.  About  an  acre  con- 
sists of  a  natural  grove  of  magnificent  pine  trees;  the  trees  are  tall, 
straight  and  close  together.  There  is  no  underbrush.  The  principal, 
Mr.  A.  G.  G.  Hirtle,  is  now  having  swings  placed  here  and  there  among 
the  trees.  In  a  short  time  this  school  will  be  well  equipped  with  play 
.apparatus.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  400  children  playing 
in  the  shade  of  this  beautiful  grove. 

Principal  M.  O.  Maxner,  Lunenburg,  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Teachers'  Union.  Mr.  Maner  is  an  energetic  worker,  a  man  with 
a  big  vision,  modern  in  his  ideas,  and  capable  of  securing  the  cooperation 
of  others  in  his  work. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  prohibition  referendum,  schools  quite 
generally  held  mock  elections  or  street  parades.  This  is  a  practical 
way  to  teach  civics.  In  one  small  town  a  member  of  the  school  board 
resigned  because  "the  teachers  wasted  the  children's  time"  in  this  way. 


ART     TEACHERS 

Send  us  your  school  address  if  you  wish  a 
free  samjle  of  our  Special  School  Paint  Box. 
State  whether  4  or  8  colours  are  desired. 
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Editorial   Notes 

To  the  Royal  Commission  recently  appointed  by 
the  Ontario  Governm.ent  to  enquire  into  university 
finances,  three  Ontario  Universities  have  presented 
statements  setting  forth  their  needs  and  outlining  the  work  that  is  being 
done  and  planned  by  each.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  Com.m.is- 
sion  has  rem.arked  on  the  harmony  existing  am.ong  the  three  Universities. 
No  one  of  them,  "knocks"  either  of  the  others. 

According  to  the  Order-in-Council  under  which  the  Royal  Com.m.is- 
sion  was  appointed,  its  duties  are  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  enquire  into  and  report  upon  a  basis  for  determ.iiiing  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  Province  toward  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  the  financial  aid  which  the  Province  m.ay  give  to  Queen's  University 
of  Kingston,  and  the  Western  University  of  London; 

"(b)  To  recom.m.end  such  perm.anent  plan  of  public  aid  to  the  said 
Universities  as  shall  bear  a  just  and  reasonable  relation  to  the  am.ounts 
of  the  Legislative  grants  to  primary  and  secondary  education; 

"  (c)  To  m.ake  such  suggestions  on  any  of  the  above  subjects  as  m.ay 
seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com.m.ission  to  be  desirable." 

The  University  of  Toronto,  the  Provincial  University,  asks  for 
$4,450,000  to  be  expended  on  new  buildings  that  are  urgently  needed  at 
the  present  m,om,ent  and  for  a  budget  of  nearly  $2,000,000  for  general 
m.aintenance  for  the  year.  To  m.any  people  these  seem,  large  am,ounts 
but  they  are  not  relatively  large  when  one  learns  that  the  im.port^nt 
universities  of  the  United  States  have  an  annual  budget  of  between 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000,  exclusive  of  buildings.  Canada  cannot  take 
second  place  to  the  United  States  in  education!  If  she  does,  she  will  lose 
her  brightest  intellects  to  the  neighbouring  republic.  According  to  the 
records,  161  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  now  teaching  in 
the  Colleges  of  the. United  States!  How  m.any  m.ore  are  in  that  country 
engaged  in  other  occupations  that  require  trained  m.inds?  These  young 
men  and  women  left  Canada  for  training  that  they  could  not  secure  here 
— and  they  did  not  return!    Who  can  com.pute  the  loss  to  Canada? 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  expenditure  on  education.  The 
public  gasps  when  millions  are  m.entioned  in  connection  with  elementary, 
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technical,  secondary,  or  higher  education.  But  the  same  pubHc  does 
not  gasp  when  rn.any  m.ore  mJlHons  are  required  for  railways,  for  a 
livestock  arena,  or  for  almost  anything  else  that  is  needed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  young  country.  Tiie  public  forgets  that  education  is 
the  basis  of  all  else,  that  a  country  cannot  have  railways  unless  it  has 
educated  engineers  to  build  them,  and  educated  administrators  to  manage 
them,  that  it  cannot  have  good  livestock  unless  it  has  trained  men  to 
guide  its  agricultural  endeavours,  that  (m.ost  im.portant  of  all)  it  cannot 
have  good  citizens  unless  it  has  educated  m.en  and  women  to  instruct  its 
youth.  There  is  no  danger  of  saying  too  often  that  money  spent  on  educa- 
tion is  never  wasted.  Relatively  speaking,  Canada  is  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  developm.ent.  If  ever  trained  minds  were  needed  in  this  young 
country,  it  is  now.  Let  educational  expenditures  be  wisely,  carefully, 
made — but  let  them  also  be  generously  m.ade. 

Some  municipalities,  lavish  enough  in  regard  to  expenditures  on 
most  projects,  "balk"  when  educational  expenditures  are  in  question. 
Then  uninform.ed  m.unicipal  leaders,  anxious  to  "econom.ize"  on  educa- 
tion so  as  to  have  more  to  spend  on  less  im.portant  details,  take  refuge 
in  a  tirade  against  the  "fads  and  frills"  in  the  school  system.  For  them 
the  much-lauded  "three  R's"  are  sufficient  as  they  were  for  their  great- 
grandfathers. They  do  not  know,  or  do  not  wish  to  know,  that  the 
m.odern  mode  of  living  m.akes  greater  dem.ands  on  the  schools  than  did 
the  standard  of  life  of  a  century  ago.  As  the  life  of  m^an  becomes  more 
complex,  so  m.ust  education  develop  to  meet  new  needs.  No  one  who 
knows  Canada's  educational  needs  will  maintain  that  the  primary 
schools  are  adequately  equipped,  that  technical  education  requires  no 
increased  support,  that  the  secondary  schools  have  all  they  should  have 
in  buildings  and  equipm.ent,  that  the  universities  are  amply  provided 
for.  Expenditure  on  education  m.ust  increase  and  continue  to  increase 
if  the  country's  progress  is  not  to  be  impeded. 

Til    W     1+Vi  "T^^Q  importance  of  care  for  the  physical  well  being  of 

»  p      .,  the  pupil  in  school  has  for  years  been  emphasized  in  the 

Ontario  school  curriculum.  Wise  regulations  provide 
for  sanitary  buildings,  m.edical  inspection,  and  physical  training.  The 
movem.ent  should  have  the  teachers'  hearty  co-operation.  The  best  of 
regulations  cannot  yield  adequate  results  unless  the  teacher  realizes  the 
full  importance  of  the  ends  these  regulations  are  meant  to  serve. 

The  average  parent  would  well  spare  on  behalf  of  his  boy  or  girl  some 
added  skill  in  solving  arithmetical  problems  or  some  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal conditions  in  South  America  to  be  sure  that  good  physical  conditions 
are  provided  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  school  time-table. 

And  in  this  matter  what  is  good  for  the  pupil  is  good  for  the  teacher. 
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Bad  air  in  the  schoolroom  or  a  programme  too  little  interspersed  with 
exercise  or  movement  promotes  inattention  and  disorder.  To  give 
careful  attention  to  physical  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  becomes 
second  nature  to  the  skilful  teacher.  It  gives  great  and  immediate 
results. 

Good  health  is  as  necessary  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  pupil.  The 
teacher  who  is  physically  not  "lit"  sees  little  things  out  of  proportion 
and  soon  becomes  depressed  and  irritable.  A  feeling  of  strain  or  depres- 
sion in  the  teacher  comm.unicates  itself  to  the  pupils  and  has  its  inevitable 
reaction.  Robust  health  and  the  energy  and  high  spirits  that  accompany 
it  eliminate  half  the  trials  of  the  schoolroom,  and  make  it  easy  to  face 
the  rest.  The  rules  of  hygiene  m.ust  not  only  be  taught;  they  must  be 
lived  by  pupil  and  teacher  alike.  It  is  not  m.uch  use  to  teach  pupils  the 
rules  of  good  health  if  the  teacher  shows  no  keen  desire  to  follow  them 
him,self. 

"The  ideally  effective  teacher  of  hygiene  will  be  the  teacher  who 
literally  enjoys  good  health,  who  willingly  and  carefully  practises  the 
health  habits  offered  to  the  children  and  who  dem.onstrates  in  appearance 
and  by  vigour  and  good  nature  the  beneficent  effects  of  good  health 
conduct." 

_       ,        ,  The  cost  of  living  is  dropping,  it  is  said;  the  dollar  is 

_   .      .  beginning  to  climb   back  to   its   former  value  of  one 

hundred  cents,  according  to  newspaper  reports.  And 
everyone  seem.s  to  be  delighted.  If  there  is  any  discord  in  the  chorus  of 
satisfaction  over  this  prospect,  such  discord  is  not  noticeably  vocal.  The 
average  citizen  has  not  yet  observed  any  rem.arkable  diminution  in  his 
outlay  but  the  occasional  indications  of  decreased  prices  make  him 
optimistic.  Unfortunately,  such  changes  as  have  occurred  have  resulted 
in  a  good  deal  of  unemployment  and  some  distress. 

What  effect  will  the  new  condition  have  on  teachers'  salaries?  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  days  before  prices  began  to  rise, 
teachers'  salaries  did  not  compare  at  all  favourably  with  the  returns 
secured  in  other  walks  of  life.  Teachers  are  naturally  modest;  they  are 
not  as  aggressive  in  claiming  their  rights  as  are  most  other  people;  but 
they  should  not  forget  that  salaries  require  to  be  raised  relatively  as  well 
as  actually. 

And  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers— an  appalling  shortage  of  teachers ! 
The  classes  in  the  training  schools  of  Ontario  are  this  year  some  hundreds 
short  of  the  average  attendance.  The  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario 
has  stated  publicly  that  he  has  been  obliged,  greatly  to  his  regret,  to 
issue  "permits"  to  some  people  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Would  these 
conditions  exist  if  teachers'  salaries  were  relatively  good? 
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_,      _, ,         . .        ,  At  the  National  Citizens'  conference  on  Educa- 

The  Educational  ,    ,,        ,        ,,    r  r^     ^  t^  ^,  tt  •     , 

_  .      . ,        tion  held  at  the  call  ot  Dr.  r.  r.  Claxton,  United 

Emergency  in  the    „  ^         .    .  ,  -^ ,        ..„',. 

TT    •+   /I  c+  4-  btates  Comm.issioner  ot  Education  in  Washington, 

uniteci  otates  t^  /->     i     r  n     •  r 

D.C,  the  tollowing  suggestions  as  to  means  oi  re- 
cruiting teachers  in  the  United  States  were  offered  at  the  superintendents' 
section:  1.  Salaries  must  be  raised  to  reasonable  living  wage.  2.  Qualifi- 
cations raised  and  salaries  graded  on  training  and  experience.  3.  Better 
housing  conditions  for  teachers  and  social  recognition  of  the  service. 
4.  Make  profession  attractive  for  more  men  teachers.  5.  Furnish  em- 
ployment for  twelve  months  in  the  year.  6.  Certificates  based  on  training 
and  experience  to  be  issued  by  the  State.  7.  Security  of  tenure.  8. 
Graded  salaries  increasing  with  successful  experience.  9.  Pension  system. 
financed  by  the  State.  10.  Equalized  support  assuring  specified  amount 
for  each  pupil.  11.  Provision  for  training  of  teachers  in  service.  12.  Sub- 
sidy for  teachers  taking  normal  training.  13.  Teacher's  participation  in 
school  administration  .  14.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  educational  laws. 
15.  Widespread  publicity  for  need  of  trained  teachers. 

_,      j^  January  does  not  really  bring  a  new  year  in   the 

■  schools  because,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  school 

year  begins  in  September.  But  "newness"  is  in  the  air 
and  it  must  affect  teachers,  pupils,  and  schools.  In  a  sense,  the  opening 
of  the  school  in  January  is  a  fresh  commencement.  What  new  thing  can 
be  done  this  year?  Will  it  be  possible  to  introduce  variety  that  was  not 
conspicuous  before?  Can  something  original  be  done,  some  real  advance 
be  made?  Can  the  mechanical  "grind"  be  abandoned  and  the  thought- 
provoking,  reason-training  method  be  adopted?  Can  punishm.ents  be 
fewer,  and  good  incentives  more  numerous?  Will  the  classroom  be  less 
gloomy;  teacher  and  pupils  m.ore  cheerful  and  buoyant? 

It  all  depends  on  the  teacher.  Yesterday  a  visitor  to  this  ol^ce 
rem.arked,  "I  have  punished  only  one  boy  this  term,  and  that  was  m.y 
own  fault.  I  was  'crochety '  that  morning".  Perhaps  some  others  might 
say,  "I  made  the  pupils  learn  that  lesson;  I  didn't  teach  it;  I  felt  lazy 
this  morning".    Yes,  it  all  depends  on  the  teacher. 

„       ,        ,  Some  hundreds  of  teachers  in  Ontario  are  studying 

p  this  winter  for  a  higher  certificate;  they  are  planning  to 

take  a  summer  course  in  July.  Some  thousands  of 
teachers  are  "having  a  good  time"  in  their  leisure  hours  and  intend  to 
loaf  next  summer.  This  would  form  the  basis  of  a  study  in  relative 
values,  would  it  not? 

When  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers,  when  numerous  good  positions 
are  open,  when  education  is  developing  along  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
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the  country,  can  any  teacher  afford  to  rem.ain  unprepared  for  the  oppor- 
tunities that  the  next  few  years  are  certain  to  bring?  Rather  tragic  to 
be  unable  to  take  a  desirable  position  on  account  of  lack  of  the  necessary 
qualifications!  Advancem.ent  m.eans  work  but  work  that  leads  to  ad- 
vancem.ent  is  abundantly  worth  while. 

„       .  A  rp.an  prom.inent  in  the  public  life  of  Canada  said 

mGITVICG 

to  the  editor  one  day  this  week,  "The  great  curse  of  the 

present  day  is  the  idea  that  one  should  do  as  little  as  possible  for  the 

m.oney   received.     It  will   take  a  whole  generation   to  eradicate  that 

notion — and  only  the  teachers  in  the  schools  can  accom.plish  the  task". 

More  money  for  less  work!     Every  one  knows  what  trouble  that 

principle  is  producing.     What  is  being  done  to  counteract  its  evil  effects? 

What  can  be  done?     By  precept  and  by  example  the  teacher  should 

inculcate  the  idea  of  service.     The  world  is  badly  in  need  of  industrious 

optimists. 


Recently  a  first  year  high-school  pupil  handed  her  history  teacher  what  she  evidently 
considered  an  exhaustive  and  final  study  of  Lacedaemonian  customs.  In  it  she  stated 
that  one  Spartan  habit  of  strengthening  youth  was  to  compel  the  bojis  to  sleep  always 
in  beds  of  thistles. 

The  incident  reminds  one  of  a  story   that  is   told  of  one  of  the  Campbell   clan. 

The  chief,  when  bivouacking  with  his  son  in  the  snow,  noticed  that  the  lad  had  rolled 
up  a  snowball  to  make  a  pillow.  He  thereupon  rose  and  kicked  it  away,  saying  sternly, 
"No  effeminacy,  boy!" 


Mother — "Johnny,  stop  using  such  dreadful  language! 

Johnny — Well,  mother,  Shakespeare  uses  it. 

Mother — Then  don't  play  with  him;   he's  no  fit  companion  for  you. 


The  University  of  O.xford,  England,  long  elected  its  members  of  Parliament,  not 
by  ballot,  but  by  oral  or  viva  wee  vote.  In  1865  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  sat  for  the 
University  for  several  years,  was  again  a  candidate.  A  humourous  incident  of  the  poll 
is  thus  described  by  George  W.  E.  Russell,  the  author  of  One  Look  Back. 

Henry  Smith,  professor  of  geometry,  was,  I  suppose,  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  time;  yet  he  lives  in  our  memory,  not  by  his  extraordinary  performances  in  the 
unthinkable  sphere  of  metaphysical  mathematics,  but  by  his  intervention  at  Gladstone's 
last  contest  for  the  University.  Those  were  the  days  of  open  voting,  and  Professor 
Smith  was  watching  the  vote  in  Gladstone's  interest. 

A  certain  professor,  who  could  never  manage  his  "H's",  wished  to  vote  for  the 
Tory  candidates,  Sir  William  Heathcotc  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  but  he  lost  his  head, 
and  said,  "I  vote  for  Glad- — "  Then,  suddenly  correcting  himself,  he  exclaimed,  "I 
mean  for  'Eathcote  and  'Ardy". 

Thereupon  Smith  said:    "I  claim  that  vote  for  Gladstone". 

"But",  said  the  vice-chancellor,  "the  voter  did  not  finish  your  candidate's  name". 

"That  is  true",  said  Smith,  "but  he  did  not  even  begin  the  other  two". 
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A.  J.  MADILL,  B.A., 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 

THE  NUTHATCH 

'The  busy  nuthatch  climbs  his  tree 
Around  the  great  bole  spirally, 
Peeping  into  wrinkles  gray, 
Under  ruffled  lichens  gay, 
Lazily  piping  one  sharp  note 
From  his  silver  mailed  throat." — Maurice  Thompson. 

OR  an  interesting  study  of  a  winter  bird  we  might  do  far  worse  than 
choose  the  nuthatch.  As  performers  on  the  hmbs  and  trunks  of 
trees,  they  rank  among  the  best  of  our  birds.      They  ascend, 

descend,  go  sideways,  run  on  the 
under  side  of  a  Hmb,  hang  with 
head  downward  and  perform  other 
acrobatic  stunts  as  easily  as  most 
birds  run  along  the  top  of  a 
branch  or  cling  to  the  side  of  the 
trunk.  They  seem  so  expert  and 
so  fearless  in  their  movements 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
people  have  named  them  tree 
mice,  or  devil  downheads. 

What  enables  them  to  cling  so 
easily  and  so  well?  Examine  their 
feet  and  claws  and  you  may  dis- 
cover the  secret.  On  the  ends  of 
their  slender  toes  are  long  curved 
claws  tipped  with  sharp  hooks; 
these  catch  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  bark  and  grasp 
so  firmly  that  the  bird  is  readily  supported  while  it  runs  quickly  or 
twists  its  body  in  different  directions.  It  often  alights  on  a  tree  with 
its  head  downward,  and  descends,  with  its  feet  turned  sideways,  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  or  even  twisted  almost  around  so  that  the 
three  front  toes  seem  to  be  directed  upward.  Turning  upwards  he 
may  ascend  in  a  spiral  fashion  going  several  times  around  the  trunk. 

But  why  all  these  manoeuvres?  Is  it  just  for  exercise,  for  amuse- 
ment, or  to  while  away  a  pleasant  half  hour?  Not  likely.  Watch  him! 
There  he  goes  running  along  on  the  under  side  of  a  limb;  he  is  now  coming 
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The  White-Breasted  Nuthatch. 

From  Handbook  of  Nature  Study  by  Anna  B. 
Comstock. 
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down  the  trunk.  He  suddenly  stops.  What  is  that  he  sees  in  the  crevice? 
See!  He  is  pecking  hard,  with  his  long  sharp  bill,  and  sending  down  a 
shower  of  small  pieces  of  scaly  bark.  He  is  getting  something  to  eat. 
He  has  finished  that,  and  see!  He  is  going  on  again.  He  stops  and  picks 
up  something  more.  He  is  through  with  that  and  goes  to  another  tree 
and  with  his  keen  bright  eyes  searches  it  also. 

What  has  he  been  eating?  Insects,  larva  and  eggs.  Perhaps  a  moth  or 
beetle  was  in  the  crevice,  perhaps  a  caterpillar  or  small  grub  was 
partly  hidden  under  the  bark  and  he  detected  its  presence.  He  is  a  great 
hunter.  When  the  snow  com.es  and  covers  the  food  of  many  of  the 
birds  he  is  able  to  get  a  good  dinner  from  the  under  side  of  the  limbs  and 
from  places  inaccessible  even  to  most  of  the  insect-eating  birds.  The 
nuthatch  and  our  favorite  little  chicadee  often  go  about  together,  the 
latter  searching  the  twigs  and  smaller  limbs  while  the  nuthatch  usually 
prefers  the  larger  limbs  and  trunks. 


A  White-Breasted  Nuthatch  and  the  beautiful  repast  of  Nuts  and  Suet  provided 

FOR    HIM    BY   a    HUMAN   FRIEND 

From  Camera  Studies  of  Wild  Birds  in  their  Homes  by  Chester  A.  Reed,  B.S. 

But  look  again!  He  is  pecking  at  something  larger.  Is  it  a  nut?  Yes, 
a  beech  nut.  It  is  fastened  in  a  crack  in  the  bark,  and  with  his  strong, 
sharp-pointed  bill  Ke  is  hacking  away  at  it,  chipping  off  the  shell.  This 
done,  he  eats  the  kernel  inside.  How  did  this  nut  get  there?  Perhaps 
some  person  placed  it  there.  Perhaps  if  you  had  watched  him  earlier 
in  the  season  when  the  nuts  were  plentiful  and  when  the  squirrels  were 
laying  in  their  winter's  store,  you  might  have  seen  the  nuthatch  gather, 
and  wedge,  such  objects  as  kernels  of  corn,  beechnuts,  hazelnuts,  or 
chestnuts,  here  and  there  in  the  cracks,  where  they  are  held  until  other 
food  is  scarce  or  until  a  change  of  diet  is  desirable.  It  is  said  that  the 
nuthatch  does  such  things  and  it  is  because  of  this  habit  of  wedging  nuts 
in  crevices  and  hammering  or  "hatching"  them  until  the  shell  is  broken, 
that  it  gets  its  name. 
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^^4  Although  these  birds  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  yet  if  some 
bones  or  pieces  of  fat  meat  are  tied  in  a  tree  near  by  they  may  be  induced 
to  rem.ain  in  the  orchard  or  around  the  home  all  winter.  The  bones  had 
better  be  placed  out  late  in  the  autumn  before  the  birds  have  taken  up 
their  winter  quarters,  and  occasional  additions  m,ade  from,  time  to  time. 
This  does  not  prevent  them  from  hunting  diligently  for  their  favourite 
food. 

^^jA  few  of  these  birds  around  the  orchard  during  the  winter  are  in- 
valuable for  the  work  they  do  in  ridding  the  trees  of  the  pests  which  are 
likely  to  infest  the  trees  the  following  season. 


In  an  Old  Apple  Tree. 
From  Camera  Sliidies  of  Wild  Birds  in  their  Homes  by  Chester  A,  Reed,  B.S. 

The  nuthatches  are  small  birds,  inconspicuous  in  colour,  the  black, 
white,  and  gray  shades  predom.inating.  There  are  several  species,  two 
of  which,  the  white-breasted  and  the  red-breasted,  are  common  in 
Canada.  The  white-breasted  is  a  nuthatch  resident  throughout  Eastern 
North  America.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  just  slightly  smaller  than 
the  English  sparrow.  The  male  has  a  glossy  bluish-black  crown  and  back 
of  neck,  bluish  gray  back  and  middle  tail  feathers,  and  white  side  of  the 
head,  breast,  and  under  parts,  except  under  the  tail,  which  is  chestnut 
or  rusty  red.  Wing  feathers  are  tipped  with  white  and  outer  tail  feathers 
with  black.  The  female  is  similar,  with  back  of  head  gray  instead  of 
black. 
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The  red-breasted  nuthatch  is  smaller  than  its  cousin,  the  white- 
breasted.  The  m.ale  can  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  white 
line  over  each  eye  and  a  black  line  from  the  bill  through  the  eye,  while 
the  breast  and  under  parts,  except  the  white  throat,  are  rusty  red  or 
reddish  buff.  The  fem.ale  has  the  top  of  its  head,  and  the  line  through 
the  eye  dark  bluish-gray  instead  of  black. 

The  habits  of  these  nuthatches  are  similar  but  the  red-breasted  are 
more  likely  to  go  about  in  flocks  and  to  be  found  among  the  evergreens 
eating  the  seeds  of  the  hemlock.  It  is  also  more  likely  to  be  found 
farther  northward  than  the  white-breasted. 

The  song  is  not  very  musical.  The  pitch  is  high  and  the  notes  are 
drawn  out  without  expression,  in  a  nasal  "yank,  yank",  repeated  several 
times.  That  of  the  red-breasted  is  not  so  loud  and  is  repeated  a  larger 
num.ber  of  times.  A  low  "wit,  wit,  wit"  is  frequently  heard  when  they 
are  talking  among  themselves. 

In  summer  the  nuthatches  usually  retire  to  the  thickest  woods,  for 
they  do  not  m.igrate.  Here,  in  hollow  stumps  and  Hm.bs  they  build  their 
nests  either  in  holes  excavated  by  themselves  or  quite  frequently  in 
deserted  woodpecker  homes, — ^especially  those  of  the  downey,  which 
leave  their  winter  homes  on  the  approach  of  spring  to  build,  with  their 
mates,  olhers  in  which  to  rear  the  young.  The  nest  is  usually  lined  with 
grass  and  feathers.  The  eggs,  four  to  seven  in  num.ber,  are  white, 
speckled  with  reddish  brown. 

If  the  entrance  to  the  nest  is  too  large,  the  bird  reduces  it  in  size  by 
the  use  of  mud  so  that  it  is  just  large  enough  to  pass  through  easily. 
The  opening  to  the  nest  of  the  red-breasted  is  usually  smeared  with  fir, 
balsam  or  pitch.  The  use  of  this  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  likely 
intended  to  keep  out  such  animals  as  snakes  and  squirrels,  but  as  a  m.atter 
of  fact  it  is  hard  on  the  birds  them.selves  for  the  sticky  gum  often  pulls 
out  their  feathers  as  they  go  in  and  out  of  the  nest. 

p        ,  Among  the   small   winter  birds  the    pupils  may  be 

p      .,  attracted  by  the  chicadee,  the  nuthatch  and  the  downey 

woodpecker.  The  former  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
black  or  brown  cap,  black  bib,  and  its  clear  chic-a-dee-dee-dee-dee,  and 
the  latter  by  its  somewhat  spotted  appearance  and  wood-pecker  habits. 
These  three  birds  are  quite  tame  and  are  likely  to  be  found  around  the 
homes,  especially  if  such  foods  as  bones,  suet,  or  fat  meat  are  placed  out 
for  them..  Having  recognized  the  nuthatches  by  their  dark  heads,  gray 
backs,  white  or  red  breast  and  long  bills,  watch  their  movem.ents.  Does 
the  nuthatch  alight  on  the  trunk  with  head  up  or  down?  Does  it  go 
down  headfirst  or  otherwise?  When  it  ascends  does  it  go  straight  up  or 
around  the  tree?     Does  its  tail  help  it  in  clim.bing?     (No.)     What  is  its 
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food?  How  does  it  get  it ?  What  is  its  song?  What  are  its  special  colour 
markings?  Note  its  feet  and  claws.  How  many  toes  has  it?  How 
arranged?  How  does  it  place  them  when  going  down  the  trunk?  W^hat 
is  the  shape  and  size  of  its  bill?    Of  what  value  is  it  around  the  home? 


The 
Grosbeaks 


The  grosbeaks  are  welcome  winter  visitors.  After 
the  food  in  the  North  becomes  scarce  the  evening  and 
the  pine  grosbeaks  come  south. 


Rose-Breasted  Grosbeak. 
From  Birds  of  Ontario  in  relation  to  Agriculture  by  Chas.  W.  Nash. 

The  pine  grosbeaks  are  pretty  birds,  a  little  smaller  than  the  robn. 
The  male  is  rosy  red  with  grayish  wings  upon  which  are  two  white  bairs, 
while  the  female  is  gray  with  olive  yellow  on  crown,  upper  tail  coverts 
and  breast.  During  the  winter  months  the  male  is  occasionally  mistaken 
for  the  robin  and  reports  are  given  out  that  the  latter  bird  has  been  seen. 
This  mistaken  identity  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  call  is  a  clear 
short  whistle  resembling  that  of  the  robin. 
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As  the  birds  have  spent  the  summer  in  the  North  where  they  have 
-been  httle  molested,  they  have  but  little  fear  of  man.  Thus  we  can  get 
very  close  to  them  when  they  are  feeding  upon  the  mountain-ash  berries, 
pine,  or  other  tree  seeds,  just  above  our  heads  as  we  walk  along  the  city 
streets.  Their  big  bills, — -gross  beaks,  their  chief  unattractive  feature- 
enable  them  to  eat  these  seeds  with  ease.  Contrary  to  expectation,  they 
eat  the  hard  seed  of  the  mountain-ash  berries  and  discard  the  soft  outside 
red  pulp,  which  we  see  scattered 
on  the  white  snow  under  the 
tree  in  which  they  have  been 
eating.  Weed  seeds,  if  not 
covered  with  snow,  may  also  be 
eaten. 

They  go  about  in  flocks,  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  as  they 
clean  up  the  available  food.  In 
the  spring  they  go  northward, 
and -build  their  nests  in  ever- 
green trees.  These  are  com- 
posed of  twigs,  rootlets,  and 
strips  of  bark.  In  this  nest  three 
or  four  greenish-blue  eggs,  spot- 
ted with  lilac  and  brown  may 
be  found. 

The  evening  grosbeaks  are 
about  the  same  size  as  the  pine 
but  are  quite  yellow  with  crown, 
tail  and  longer  wing  feathers 
black,  the  end  of  the  secondaries 
and  wing  coverts,  white.  The 
female  is  considerably  paler 
than  the  male. 

As  they  go  about,  sometimes 
in  quite  large  flocks  during  the  winter,  remaining  around  a  locality  for 
days  or  weeks  according  to  the  food  supply,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  notice 
them.  Their  feeding  habits  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  pine  gros- 
beaks. They  may,  in  some  districts,  prefer  the  keys  of  the  Manitoba 
maple  and  seed  of  coniferous  trees.  Some  state  that  during  the  summer 
they  occasionally  eat  berries,  and  perhaps  insects. 

The  clear  robin-like  whistle  is  its  characteristic  note.     It  seems  to 
enjoy  its  song^  and  to  sing  with  its  whole  heart. 

The  nest  of  twigs  and  rootlets  is  in  the  north  and  west,  built  in  a 


Nest  of  Grosbeak. 

From  Camera  Studies  of  Wild  Birds  in  their  Homes 
by  Chester  A.  Reed,  B.S. 
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bush  or  low  tree,  in  which  are  deposited  the  four  eggs,  greenish-white, 
spotted  with  brown. 

The  rose-breasted,  a  sum.mer  visitor,  with  black  head,  throat  and 
back,  bright  carmine  breast,  rose  red  under  wing  coverts,  and  rest  of 
under  parts  white,  is  a  most  interesting  and  useful  bird.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  birds  that  will  eat  large  quantities  of  potato  bugs. 


For  the 
Pupils 


The  pupils  m.ight_^be  interested  in  making,  on  the 
blackboard,  a  chart  of  winter  birds  noting  such  points 
as, — -name  of  bird,  date  when  seen,  where  seen,  colour, 

size,  food,  and,  when  desired,  peculiarities    of  beak,  conspicuous  colour 

markings,  and  feet. 


M 


A  Recent  Appointment 

R.  P.  W.  BROWN,  B.A.,  Principal  of  North  Bay  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute has  been  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  Districts  of  Temiskaming  and  Nipissing,  in  succession 

to  Mr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  B.A., 

Inspector  Brown  is  a  native 
of  Leeds  county  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  Athens  and  Smith's  Falls. 
He  graduated  from  Queen's 
University  in  1904  with  honours 
and  specialist  standing  in 
science.  When  graduated  he 
was  already  a  teacher  of  con- 
siderable experience  having  seen 
service  in  the  High  Schools  of 
Smith's  Falls,  Madoc,  Newburgh 
and  Sydenham.  After  gradua- 
tion he  was  appointed  Principal 
of  Collingwood  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. Six  years  later  he  went 
as  Principal  to  the  North  Bay 
High  School.  A  year  later  the 
North  Bay  School  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  Collegiate  Institute  and 
its  career  since  has  been  one  of  rapid  progress.  The  staff  has  doubled 
in  numbers,  the  attendance  more  than  doubled.  Inspector  Brown 
enters  on  his  new  duties  with  wide  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Northern  Ontario  that 
promises  continued  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  W^  E.  M. 


p.  W.  Brown,  B.A. 


Greater  Ontario 

{Concluded  from  previous  issue.) 

MISS  ANNIE  J.  HUNTER 
Perth  Avenue  School,  Toronto 

FROM  Smooth  Rock  Falls  the  excursionists  proceeded  to  Cochrane, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  President 
of  the  Board  had  boarded  the  train  at  Kapuskasing.  He  was 
asked  many  questions,  and  did  his  utmost  to  answer  all  of  them.  He 
informed  us  that  we  were  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Toronto,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  James  Bay.  Cochrane,  called  by  its 
citizens  "the  hub  of  the  north,"  has  been  burned  to  the  ground  three 
times,  and  has  not  been  compactly  built  since  the  last  fire  three  years 
ago.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  small  and  picturesque  lake.  We 
had  two  hours  in  which  to  do  as  we  chose,  and  many  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  ice  cream  parlours.  Some  visited  the  school.  Supper  was 
served  at  Lakeview  Hall.  This  was  given,  free  of  all  cost  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  women  of  the  Women's  Institute  prepared  the  meal. 
That  they  are  good  cooks  all  present  were  ready  to  testify.  On  the  table 
were  tomatoes  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Cochrane  and  allowed  to  ripen 
out-of-doors.  In  a  brief  speech  the  Mayor  of  Cochrane  outlined  with 
characteristic  buoyancy  the  advantages  of  the  north  country  in  general 
and  of  Cochrane  in  particular.  At  each  plate  was  a  souvenir  made  of 
clay  from  Matheson,  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  with  a  narrow  red,  white 
and  blue  ribbon,  typifying  the  clay  belt.  In  the  evening  there  was 
dancing  for  those  who  wished  that  form  of  amusement,  a  "movie"  party 
for  others,  and  the  young  people  of  the  Baptist  Church  provided  enter- 
tainment for  those  who  did  not  dance,  play  cards,  or  wish  to  attend 
the  theatre.  Cochrane  entertained  its  guests  royally.  Our  train  pulled 
out  at  4  a.m. 

Thursday  found  us  at  Timmins.  We  had  our  three  meals  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  breakfast  we  went  to  the  theatre  where  we 
were  officially  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  who  is  the  medical  ofllicer  of  the 
town.  We  were  shown  pictures  of  the  mine  and  the  mill,  after  which 
we  were  driven  to  the  mines,  a  three-minute  ride.  We  went  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  down  into  the  HoUinger  mine.  The  shaft  goes  down  fifteen 
hundred  feet  but  little  or  no  work  has  been  done  below  the  550-feet  level. 
Although  it  was  a  very  warm  day,  we  were  quite  glad  to  button  up  our 
coats  while  in  the  mine.  As  there  are  leads  in  all  directions  and  getting 
lost  would  be  a  very  easy  m.atter,  each  guide    had  a  map    and  was 
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supplied  with  candles,  the  passages  being  but  dimly  lighted  by  electricity. 
There  are  small  electric  trains  for  carrying  the  ore.  These  make  a 
horrible  roar  and  one  must  step  into  the  m.uddy  water  by  the  track  while 
the  train  passes.  We  were  not  allowed  to  take  souvenirs,  but  our  guide 
picked  up  four  small  pieces  of  ore  and  gave  them,  to  those  nearest.  These 


Above — Breakfast  Hall  at  Kapuskasing. 
Below — Pile  of  Pulp  Logs  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls. 

contained  some  iron  but  no  gold.  We  were  carefully  counted  as  we^went 
down  and  again  when  we  came  up.  They  showed  us  four  bars  of  gold 
each  weighing  100  lbs.,  and  all  worth  $117,000.  In  the  afternoon  auto- 
mobiles were  provided  to  take  us  to  South  Porcupine  and  a  boat  to 
take  us  up  the  Mattagami  River.  We  were  given  tickets  to  a  baseball 
game  between  Timmins  and  South  Porcupine.    Those  who  saw  the  game 
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said  it  was  good  baseball.  At  the  end  of  twelve  innings  neither  side 
had  scored  a  run.  Two  more  innings  were  played  and  Timmins  secured 
one  run.  Timmins  had  paid  $1,000  for  her  pitcher  and  backstop  for  the 
day,  we  were  told,  and  Timmins  was  excited.     The  young  m.en  cf  the 


j.«l  _«!rj, 
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Above — Recreation  Park,  Iroquois  Falls.  Below — View  of  Hollinger  Mines,  Timmins, 

town  gave  a  dance  and  had  a  jazzy  orchestra.  Baseball  was  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation.  Timmins  is,  some  say,  the  m.ost  "hustling"  town 
in  the  North.  The  Hollinger  Mining  Company  have  general  stores 
there,  and  those  on  their  pay-roll  buy  their  goods  at  reduced  prices. 
This  is  one  device  for  m.inimizing  the  wage  difficulty. 
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Friday  found  us  at  Iroquois  Falls  at  about  8  a.m.  We  had  our  meals 
in  the  basement  of  the  Union  Church.  This  is  a  closed  town  also.  It  is 
quite  new,  and  the  company  plans  to  produce  a  still  m.ore  beautiful  town. 
There  is  a  landscape  gardener  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  beautifying 


Above — Kapuskasing  Farm  Buildings, 


Below — New  School  Building,  Iroquois  Falls. 


the  place.  We  were  conducted  to  the  Company's  hotel  where  we  were 
divided  into  groups  and  taken  by  guides  through  the  mill.  This  m.ill 
is  much  larger  than  the  one  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls.  Here  they  m.ake  the 
paper  for  newsprint.  Many  cards  bearing  statistics  were  displayed,  only 
one  of  which  I  remember,  viz.,  that  it  takes  24  acres  of  pulp    forest   to 
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print  one  edition  of  a  30-page  New  York  evening  paper.  After  going 
through  the  m.ill,  we  went  back  to  the  hotel,  where  most  refreshing  iced 
orangeade  was  served.  In  the  afternoon  we  listened  to  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  pulp,  the  pictures  showing  its  condition  at  various  stages. 


Above — A  Trip  ox  Lake  Temiskaming, 


Below — Dining  Hall,  Keewaydin  Camp.  Lake  Temagami, 


The  hall  was  decorated  with  Christmas  evergreens  which  helped  us 
to  imagine  we  were  not  as  hot  as  we  felt.  The  Company  has  tennis 
courts  which,  with  rackets  and  shoes,  were  put  at  our  disposal.  The 
baths  at  the  hotel  were  free  of  access  and  were  in  constant  use.    A  band 
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concert  was  arranged  also  and  the  homes  of  the  people  were  opened  to  us. 
In  the  evening  they  gave  a  most  enjoyable  dance  for  us.  This  was 
really  the  crowning  event  in  the  social  activities  during  the  whole  trip, 
that  is,  to  those  who  danced. 

Saturday  we  arrived  in  Temagami,  and  had  breakfast  at  the  Orinoco 
Hotel.  Then  we  had  a  three-hours'  sail  on  the  lake — and  Lake  Tema- 
gami is  remarkable  for  size  and  natural  beauty — lunching  at  Keewaydin 
Camp  where  two  hundred  boys  from  the  New  England  States  spend  two 
months  every  summer.  We  had  an  excellent  dinner  here.  There  were 
toasts*  and* speeches,  speeches  and  toasts.  The  Minister  of  Education 
addressed  the  teachers  for  the  first  and  only  time  during  the  trip.  Pre- 
sentations were  m.ade  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  then  we 
.sailed  back  to  Temagam.i,  had  supper,  and  started  home."^ 

The  thanks  of  the  teachers  in  the  party  were  freely  expressed  to  all 
who  had  contribured  towards  making  the  trip  such  a  magnificent  success 
— to  the  Government  which  had  made  the  trip  possible,  to  the  committee, 
to  our  hosts  in  the  various  towns  and  cities,  to  the  railway  companies, 
including  the  management  of  the  T.  &  N.O.  Railway,  and  to  all  others 
concerned.  The  people  of  North  Bay  were  most  anxious  that  the  party 
should  spend  some  time  there  but  this  was  not  feasible.  However,  the 
train  stopped  at  that  point  and  the  excursionists  were  received  and 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  representative  citizens. 

It  was  a  tired  and  happy  crowd  of  teachers  who  left  the  train  early 
Sunday  forenoon  in  Toronto.  They  had  enjoyed  the  week  and  had 
learned  much — the  trip  had  been  a  liberal  education.  They  now  knew 
something  of  the  vastness  of  the  resources  of  their  own  Province;  they 
were  in  a  position  to  teach  intelligently  the  real  geography  of  at  least  a 
part  of  Northern  Ontario.  They  had  learned  to  know,  and  to  know  well, 
many  other  teachers;  and  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  personal 
qualities  of  their  chief — the  Minister  of  Education. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  party  were  delegates  from  Teachers' 
Institutes  and  were  required  to  give  a  fully  detailed  report  of  the  week's 
activities  to  their  Institutes  in  October.  There  will  probably  be  an 
official  report  also;  if  such  is  published  and  distributed  it  will  be  a  mine 
of  valuable  information 


An  editor,  who  was  asked  by  his  son  to  help  with  some  of  the  problems  assigned 
as  night  work,  says  he  can't  see  how  a  boy  is  going  to  learn  anything  when  his  teacher 
sends  him  home  with  such  problems  as  the  following:  "If  it  takes  a  four-months-old 
woodpecker  with  a  rubber  bill  nine  months  and  thirteen  days  to  peck  a  hole  through  a 
cypress  log  that  is  large  enough  to  make  117  shingles,  and  takes  165  shingles  to  make 
a  bundle  worth  ninety-three  cents,  how  long  will  it  take  a  cross-eyed  grasshopper  with 
a  cork  leg  to  kick  all  the  seeds  out  of  a  dill  pickle"? 


Agriculture  for  January 

G.  W.  HOFFERD  M.A., 

Normal  School,  London 

-     .       ,  To  have  pupils  become  acquainted  with  farm  animals 

„     ,        ,  through  a  systematic  study  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the 

elementary  school  teacher.  The  pupils  are  young,  and 
the  teacher  will  feel  that  there  is  no  real  substitute  at  hand  for  the  barn- 
yard as  a  practical  laboratory.  But  he  will  recognize  that,  though  he 
has  not  the  barnyard  at  his  immediate  disposal,  he  is  dealing  with 
subject-matter  that  has  come  more  or  less  within  the  pupils'  experience. 
He  should  feel  that  he  has  a  real  opportunity  of  bringing  the  school  into 
touch  with  the  home  life  of  the  rural  community. 

The  usual  problems  of  ivhat  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach,  are  the  two 
essential  factors  in  the  teacher's  plan.  Have  a  well  thought-out  plan  for 
the  month,  and  then  work  out  that  plan.  The  aim  of  the  plan  will  not 
be  merely  to  give  information  by  some  telling  method.  Useful  know- 
ledge will  be  presented  to  the  pupils.  But  the  powers  of  observation, 
imagination,  reasoning  and  judgment,  and  the  memory  of  the  pupils 
must  be  exercised  in  presenting  the  subject-m.atter,  for  it  is  through 
these,  that  the  teacher  arouses  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  aim  will 
be  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  live  close  to  Nature,  that  they 
may  learn  of  Her;  to  open  up  a  field  for  intellectual  life,  the  existence  of 
which  they  never  suspected;  to  improve  their  aesthetic  nature  and  social 
efficiency. 

Spend  the  first  lesson  on  reports  of  pupils'  experiences  in  raising  or 
handling  any  live-stock  of  the  farm.  A  second  lesson,  based  on  the  live- 
stock industry  of  Canada  and  correlated  with  geography,  can  be  made 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  Through  this  lesson  make  the  pupils 
realize  the  importance  of  the  farm  animals  to  m.an. 

Special  topics  may  follow  such  as — -Horses:  (1)  Types  of  horses, 
viz.,  draught  and  light;  characteristics  and  uses  of  each.  (2)  Breeds  of 
draught  horses;  characteristics  of  each.  (3)  Feeding  and  care  of  horses 
at  work,  and  when  idle. 

Perhaps  most  pupils  have  their  greatest  interest  in  horses.  Therefore, 
let  the  horse  be  the  starting  point  for  special  topics  in  an  elementary 
study  of  breeds.  Divide  horses  into  two  main  classes  or  types,  viz., 
draught  and  light  horses,  as  indicated  in  the  manual.  The  ordinary  farmer 
is  most  interested  in  the  draught  horse,  and  consequently  it  would  be 
well  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  breeds  which  are  commonly  classed  under 
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this  type,  viz.,  the  Clydesdale,  developed  in  Scotland;  the  Percheron, 
developed  in  France;  the  Belgian,  developed  in  Belgium;  the  Shire  and 
the  Suffolk  Punch,  both  developed  in  England. 

The  care  of  horses  is  an  important  part  to  stress  with  young  people. 
They  are  easily  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  study;  and  the  benefits  to 
horses  of  keeping  them,  clean,  fed  upon  clean  feeder,  and  in  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated  stables  are  too  frequently  overlooked.  Harness 
should  not  be  allowed  to  chafe  the  skin  and  produce  sores,  som.e  of  which 
are  hard  to  heal.     Tight  checking  is  cruel  (glad  to  say  the  custom,  is 


Champion  Border  Leicester  R.\m.      The  best  of  the  breed  shown  at  Glasgow  1913, 


dying  out) ;  and  a  very  cold  bit  put  into  a  horse's  mouth  frequently  causes 
serious  suffering  due  to  tearing  the  skin  of  the  mouth.  Everybody 
handling  horses  should  know  some  of  these  com.m.on  facts. 

Similarly,  a  little  system.atic  study  should  be  undertaken  on  cattle, 
pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry.  A  bare  outline  is  found  as  a  guide  in  the 
Manual.  I.  Cattle — (a)  Beef  Breeds,  (b)  Dairy  Breeds,  (c)  The  beef- 
raising  and  the  dairy  industries  in  Ontario,  (d)  The  general  character- 
istics of  dairy  cattle  contrasted  with  those  of  beef  cattle.  H.  Pigs — 
(a)  The  Fat-Pig  Breeds,  (b)  The  Bacon  Pig  Breeds,  (c)  The  Lard-hog 
industry  in  the  corn  states  of  U.S.A.,  and  the  bacon-hog   industry   in 
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Ontario.  Why?  (d)  The  general  characteristics  of  the  lard-hog  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  bacon-hog.  III.  Sheep — -(a)  Long-woolled 
Breeds,  (b)  Medium-woolled  Breeds,  (c)  Fine-woolled  Breeds,  (d)  The 
sheep-raising  industry  of  Ontario,  Alberta,  Australia  and  the  Argentina. 
(e)  The  uses  of  sheep  to  man.  (f)  .The  general  characteristics  of  the 
corn.m.onest  breeds,  especially  those  of  the  locality. 

The  difficulty  arises  in  ho\v  to  teach  this  work  efTectively  in  a  class- 
room. Here  the  teaciher  must  endeavour  to  plan  project  exercises  with 
the  pupils  to  stimulate  their  interest,  so  that  they  will  make  observations 
of  farm  animals  outside  of  school  hours.  A  visit  by  the  teacher  and  the 
class  to  a  farm  stable,  where  well-bred  stock  is  well-cared-for,  will  prove 
to  be  a  strong  incentive  to  interest  the  pupils.  On  such  an  occasion 
first-hand  observations  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Any 
farmer  who  keeps  well-bred  stock  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  lead 
in  discussions  and  in  answering  questions.  In  the  October  number  of 
The  School  it  was  suggested  that  teachers  make  use  of  the  local  Fall 
Fair  as  an  opportunity  to  have  pupils  get  acquainted  with  breeds  of 
farm  animals.  Those  who  acted  on  this  suggestion  will  now  have  an 
interesting  experience  to  be  recalled  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Another  satisfactory  way  to  begin  the  study  of  breeds  of  farm  animals 
is  by  presenting  a  series  of  good  pictures  of  well-bred  farm  animals.  The 
writer  has  made  a  collection  of  these  which  were  clipped  from  vairious 
agricultural  papers  and  advertisements,  and  mounted  on  cardboard  for 
class  use.  At  the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  say  on  horses,  the  cards,  showing 
the  characteristics  of  the  common  breeds  of  the  draught  type,  can  be 
handed  to  the  pupils  for  study  to  associate  with  past  observations.  They 
serve  as  a  graphic  means  through  which  to  visualize  the  subject-matter 
of  class  conversations  and  discussions  which  are  based  upon  the  experien- 
ces and  observations  of  the  pupils.  Some  know  considerable,  and  others 
are  often  surprised  that  they  know  so  little  about  the  domestic  animals 
in  the  immediate  surroundings.  The  interested  tone  and  zeal  of  a  good 
teacher  and  a  few  interested  members  of  a  class  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
the  others  to  cease  living  in  ignorance  of  things  which  they  might  know 
for  a  careful  look.  F(j11ow  up  this  little  introduction  by  having  pupils 
bring  a  list  of  the  breeds  of  all  their  farm  animals  at  home.  In  some 
localities  the  total  list  of  a  class  will  be  quite  representative.  One  or 
two  succeeding  lessons  can  be  profitably  spent  in  classifying  the  breeds 
making  up  the  list,  into  the  types  represented.  A  brief  history  of  each 
breed  will  interest  pupils  in  the  native  home  of  the  various  breeds,  and 
their  merits  and  demerits  from  an  economic  standpoint.  This  will  have 
a  desirable  socializing  influence  on  the  outlook  of  young  pupils.  Con- 
stantly aim  to  put  them  in  such  a  position  in  relation  to  all  the  subject- 
matter  that  they  may  be  interested;  and  that  it  may  be  unpleasant  to 
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be  idle,  and  attractive  to  be  diligent  and  well  informed  regarding  this 
important  farm  topic.  "Every  boy  with  good  red  blood  in  his  veins 
loves  to  associate  with  farm  animals";  and  these  nature  study  and 
economic  projects,  if  well  carried  out,  will  enlarge  the  appreciation  he  has 
of  the  fine  appearance  of  pure-bred  farm  animals,  and  their  benefit  to 
the  farmer  and  his  farm.     (Read  Manual  pp.  42-72.) 

_,,       „.  Occasionally,    read   stories   to   the   class   about   farm 

.__     ,      ,  animals  which  will  show  the  difference  between  pure- 

breeds,  scrubs,  and  grades,  e.g.  the  story  of  "Gold  and 
Gilt".  Summarize  the  important  statements  of  facts  and  principles 
in  the  stories.  Bulletin  243,  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
some  good  stories  in  agriculture  of  a  variety  of  topics.     Send  for  this. 

p      .      -    ,   .  Have  pupils  bring  samples  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley 

,       .         .  from  the  farm.     Keep  these  separate  in  small  tin  cans, 

wheat,  oats,  .        ,       ^    .    .  „,.  ,     ,  .  .  ,        , 

.      ,  or  pmt  glass  iruit  jars.     With  this  material  on  hand, 

and  a  few  hand-lenses,  work  out  the  following  plan  of 
procedure  in  a  few  lessons,  if  you  expect  to  accomplish  something  worth 
while. 

I.  Introduction — (a)  Supply  each  pupil  with  a  few  kernels  of  each 
of  these  three  small  grains,  and  teach  an  object  lesson  with  the  aim 
of  leading  pupils  to  recognize  the  size,  shape,  plumpness,  markings, 
hardness,  and  germ  part  of  these  grains  (some  country,  and  many  town 
pupils,  do  not  even  know  these  common  grains).  Have  them  make 
drawings  under  your  supervision,  three  to  five  times  the  natural  size 
of  these  grains,  and  neatly  label  each. 

H.  Investigation — (a)  Compare  and  judge  two  or  three  samples 
of  (1)  wheat,  (2)  oats,  (3)  barley.  Grade  each  variety  No.  1  and  No.  2 
with  regard  to  (i)  uniformity  as  to  size,  shape  and  color.  Uniformity 
is  important  because  it  is  the  best  reliable  guide  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
variety.  If  varieties  are  mixed,  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  color  will 
usually  be  variable.  (ii)  Freedom  from  foreign  matter  such  as  weed 
seeds,  grains  of  other  kinds,  sticks,  chalf,  &c.  The  worst  is  weed 
seeds.  (iii)  Soundness:  the  kernels  should  be  plump,  bright  in  colour, 
well  matured,  and  free  from  smut  and  decay,  (iv)  Weight  per  bushel. 
Have  pupils  estimate  the  weight  per  bushel  from  the  samples,  according 
to  the  condition  they  find,  rather  than  by  actual  weighing.  A  high 
weight  per  bushel  is  desirable  both  for  feed  and  for  seed,  (v)  Hardness. 
Test  this  by  cutting  samples  in  two  with  a  knife.  Hard  wheat  is  best 
for  milling  purposes,  and  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market. 

Ill  Conclusions — ■ — Average  up  the  grading  of  each  variety  of 
grain  separately  based  on  the  five  phases  of  the  investigation  and  state 
which  sample  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  should  be  ranked  No.  1,  and  which 
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No.  2.     Have  pupils  record  in  their  note-books  the  reasons  why  the 
submitted  samples  were  given  first  and  second  place  in  the  judging. 

IV.  Verification — -Have  pupils  weigh  on  the  school  balance  equal 
amounts  of  each  sample,  e.g.  small  baking  powder  can  filled  level  full. 
Was  the  judgment  good  as  indicated  by  the  relative  weights?  How 
much  would  a  bushel  of  each  sample  weigh? 


Eskimo  Lessons  for  January 

M.  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

Outline  for  Lesson. 

1.  Tell  the  story.     The  whole  or  one  unit  may  be  told  at  a  time. 

2.  Conversation  lesson.     Ask  questions  to  bring  out  the  successive 
events  or  facts  in  the  story. 

3.  Have  the  whole  or  parts  reproduces  orally 

4.  Dramatization.     Parts  of  it  may  be  dramatized,  e.g.,  games. 

5.  Tell  again,  as  dramatization  affects  the  story.    Several  points  are 
thus  made  more  clear. 

6.  Illustrate: 

(a)  By  use  of  pictures.  For  a  few  days  before  I  tell  the  story  of 
the  Eskimo,  I  place  many  pictures  around  the  room.  These  may  be 
gathered  from  picture  sets,  books,  papers,  etc.  "The  National  Geo- 
graphic" have  an  excellent  set  of  Eskimo  pictures,  Sunday  School  papers 
frequently  have  pictures  of  our  northern  lands. 

{h)    By  drawings:    the  sled,  the  boy,  the  igloo. 

(c)  By  cuttings:    boat,  implements,  etc. 

(d)  By  use  of  plasticine-igloo. 

{e)  By  vise  of  sand  table.  Here  comes  the  greatest  joy.  The 
children  love  to  build  the  igloos  and  make  the  little  Eskimo  villages. 
If  the  lesson  is  taken  in  January  snow  may  be  used.  A  very  good  sub- 
stitute is  cotton  batting  and  diamond  dust.  In  the  absence  of  a  sand 
table  one  teacher  used  a  paste  board  box  placed  on  two  chairs  for  supoprt 
and  to  be  low  enough  for  the  children  to  work  at. 

(/)  Draw  an  igloo,  sled,  bear  or  iceberg  on  a  card.  Have  the 
children  prick  and  sew  it. 

{£)    Make  an  Eskimo  calendar  by  using  the  cuttings. 
The  following  books  have  information  about  the   Eskimos:  "Tue 
Children   of   the    Cold",   Schwatka;    "The    Eskimo   Twins",    Perkins; 
"Little  Eskimo",  Laura  R.  Smith;  "Big  People  and  Little  People  of 
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Other  Lands",  Edward  R.  Shaw;  "Seven  Little  Sisters",  Andrews; 
"Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands",  Chance;  "Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin", 
Nixon;  "In  Eskimo  Land",  Mott;  Fox's  Primer;  "Eskimo  Stories", 
Smith. 

» 

For  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  above  or  similar  books  the 
following  may  be  of  use : 

L  The  People — They  are  usually  brown,  short  and  fat. 

n.  Dress — ^Their  clothes  are  made  of  reindeer  skins,  so  nicely  dressed 
that  they  are  soft  and  limber  as  velvet.  They  wear  two  suits  of  this 
reindeer  clothing.-  The  inner  suit  has  the  fur  turned  towards  the  body 
and  the  outer  one  with  the  hair  outside.  The  coats  have  hoods  sewed 
tightly  on  their  collars  so  that  only  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  are  to  be 
seen. 

The  mother  carries  the  baby  in  a  long  hood  on  her  back. 

When  the  Eskimo  comes  into  his  igloo  he  takes  off  the  outer  suit. 

In  the  girl's  dress. there  are  pockets  in  the  coat  sleeves  and  in  her 
stocking  just  above  the  ankle.  She  keeps  her  sewing,  moss  for  the  lamp, 
and  thread  for  her  sewing  in  these  pouches.  The  stockings  are  made  of 
bird  skin  and  are  very  soft. 

You  can  hardly  tell  which  is  a  boy  and  which  a  girl  because  they  look 
just  alike  and  they  dress  alike. 

III.  Home- — -It  is  built  of  snow  and  called  an  igloo.  Blocks  of  snow 
about  three  feet  by  two  feet  and  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  thick  are 
laid  on  the  ground,  the  long  edge  down,  in  the  shape  of  a  circle,  and  this 
is  continued  row  upon  row  until  the  igloo  looks  like  half  an  egg  shell. 
They  are  usually  made  as  high  as  a  man  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the 
roof  begins.  In  front  of  the  igloo  is  usually  a  smaller  one  to  serve  as  an 
entrance.  In  going  in,  everyone  has  to  crawl  in  on  all  fours  through  this 
tunnel-like  entrance. 

After  the  igloo  is  made  they  throw  loose  snow  over  it  for  several 
inches,  burying  it  in  a  covering  of  snow. 

Inside  they  have  a  long  bench  which  serves  as  table  or  bed.  It  is 
covered  with  robes  and  made  of  ice.  In  summer  they  live  in  a  "tupik" 
or  tent  made  of  skin. 

IV.  Lamp — They  have  stone  lamps  which  look  like  clam  shells,  the 
shell  holding  the  oil.  The  flame  is  around  the  edge  while  the  wicking 
is  the  moss  they  gather. 

Over  this  lamp  they  cook  their  food. 

V.  Food — 'Their  food  consists  of  bear,  reindeer,  walrus,  seal  and  fish. 
When  they  are  eating,  a  large  dish  is  set  on  the  floor,.  The  family  sit 
around  and  eat  out  of  it.  They  have  knives  made  from  bone  to  cut  their 
meat.  The  children  have  not  the  kind  of  candy  we  know.  When  the 
men  have  killed  a  bird  the  Eskimo  women  cut  off  the  feet  and  pull  out 
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the  bone.     After  blowing  up  these  skins  to  look  like  pouches  they  fill 
them  with  reindeer  tallow.    This  the  Eskimo  child  has  for  candy. 

VI.  Winter — Their  winters  are  very  long  and  cold.  What  do  you 
think?  They  have  one  night  that  is  four  whole  months  long!  Then 
there  are  four  long  months  of  daylight  when  there  is  never  any  bedtime. 
They  count  their  time  as  so  many  "sleeps". 

VII.  Playthings — A  doll  is  dressed  exactly  like  the  little  Eskimo 
girls.  Its  body  is  made  of  bone  carved  out.  The  head  is  covered  with 
skin  on  which  are  marked  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 

Sleds  are  made  of  ice  because  of  the  scarcity  of  wood.  They  also 
make  them  of  bone  and  cover  with  skins.  They  are  called  "komatik". 
The  dogs  are  trained  from  puppyhood  to  draw  these  sleighs.  They  are 
harnessed  by  having  a  walrus  hide  put  around  each  neck  and  a  long 
line  fastened  to  a  throng  between  the  runners  of  the  komatik.  The 
dogs  are  arranged  in  a  "V"  shape  with  the  wisest  dog  at  the  front  point 
to  act  as  leader.     They  start  them  by  shouting  ka,  ka! — ka,  ka! 

Their  boat  is  called  a  "kayak".  It  is  of  bone  covered  with  seal  skin. 
The  top  is  covered  with  skin  and  in  the  centre  is  a  round  opening  just 
big  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  in.  An  apron  is  then  brought  up  and  tied 
under  his  arms. 

VIII.  Games — {a)  Shooting  antlers  of  deer  set  up  at  intervals.  They 
come  down  on  sleds'  and  shoot  at  the  antlers  as  they  pass. 

(b)  They  put  their  heads  between  their  legs,  pass  their  clenched 
hands  over  their  ankles.  They  look  like  big  balls  rolling  down  hill.  At 
the  base  of  the  hill  they  spread  themselves  out  full  length. 

(c)  Race:  They  lean  forw^ard  with  their  legs  and  arms  held  as  stiffly 
as  possible.  Resting  only  on  their  feet  and  knuckles  they  hitch  forward 
with  a  peculiar  little  jump. 

(d)  Cup  and  ball  consisting  of  a  cup  shaped  piece  of  ivory,  the  ball  is 
attached  to  a  string  which  is  fastened  to  the  cup.  The  cup  and  ball  are 
thrown  up.   The  game  is  to  see  how  often  the  ball  can  be  caught  in  the  cup. 

(e)  Sometimes  they  fold  their  arms  across  the  breast,  their  knees 
rigid  and  feet  close  together.  They  move  along  by  short  jumps  of  an 
inch  or  two. 

(/)  Sand-bag  ball:  They  partly  fill  a  seal-skin  leather  ball  with 
sand.  In  playing  they  hit  the  ball  with  the  open  hand.  Whenever  a 
player  lets  it  drop  they  rest.  The  ball  slides  from  their  hands  easily  and 
it  requires  much  skill  to  keep  it  going  from  player  to  player. 

(g)  Arrow  Games:  The  Eskimo  boy  tries  to  see  how  many  arrows 
can  be  kept  in  the  air  at  one  time.  He  stops  as  soon  as  the  first  arrow 
strikes  the  ground.  The  number  of  arrows  shot  indicates  the  score. 
They  vary  this  game  by  counting  only  those  that  fall  upright  or  those 
that  fall  within  a  given  space. 
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(h)  Noo-glook-took  is  the  name  of  another  interesting  game.  A 
piece  of  walrus  pierced  with  holes  is  suspended  by  a  throng  with  a  weight 
attached  to  prevent  swinging.  The  children  standing  in  a  circle  throw 
a  spear  at  the  holes. 

The  following  little  verses  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  children: 

1.  I  am  a  gay  litcle  Eskimo, 

I  live  in  the  North  in  a  house  of  snow, 
I  play  on  the  ice  and  I  snowball  too, 
There  are  so  many  nice  things  to  do. 

2.  My  clothes  are  of  fur,  and  my  hat  is  too, 
Jack  Frost  cannot  bite  me  as  he  does  you. 
Oh,  I  am  as  warm  as  warm  can  be. 

Up  in  my  home  by  the  frozen  sea. 
We  sometimes  sing  this  little  song  to  the  following  air  in  the  key  of 
C.     l=doh. 

(1—2,3)      (1—2,3)      (5--5— )       (5—1) 

(1--2,  3)      (1--2,  3)      (5—5-)      (5 ) 

(5--6--)       (5,3,6—)   (5,3,5—)   (5—5—) 
(1-2,  3)      (5,  5,  4—)   (3—  2-)     (1-) 
The  following  little  exercises  were  taken  after  a  series  of  lessons  on 
the  Eskimo.    They  had  to  fill  in  the  right  word  from  a  list  placed  else- 
where on  the  board. 

1.  I  am  a  little  Eskimo  boy.     I  wear  a  suit  of skin.     I  can  never 

go foot,  because  the  weather  is  too  cold. 

2.  I  live  by  the  big .    The has  big  cakes  of  ice  in  it.     I 

ice  and  snow  all  the  year. 

3.  - — - — ^dogs  draw  my  sled.     I — ■ — my  dogs. 

4.  Sometimes  I — — ^a  white on  the  ice. 

5.  I some — — ^meat  this  morning.  I — —bear .  I tal- 
low,   .     Do  you to  eat  tallow. 

The  following  list  was  used:  bear,  bare;  sea,  see;  two,  love;  see,  bear; 
ate  bear,  like,  meat,  too. 

JANUARY  SUPPLEMENTARY  STORY  FOR  READING 

The  folk  lore  story  for  this  month  is  a  Scottish  Nursery  Tale  called 
"The  Rolling  Pancake".  It  reminds  one  of  the  English  Nursery  Tale 
"The  Gingerbread  Boy". 

One  day  Sandy's  mother  baked  a  pancake  for  supper.  Sandy  was 
told  to  watch  the  pancake.  "Now,  Sandy",  said  his  mother,  "you 
must  see  that  the  pancake  does  not  burn.  I  will  call  when  it  is  time  to 
turn  it".  Sandy  sat  down  to  watch.  Soon  his  mother  called  "Sandy 
turn  the  pancake".  "Very  well,  mother",  said  Sandy,  but  the  pancake 
cried  out,  '  'Do  not:  touch  me,  I  will  turn  myself.    It  rutned  over  on  one 
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edge  and  then  j imped  right  out  of  the  pan  and  rolled  out  of  the  door. 
"Mother  come  quickly",  Sandy  cried  and  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
but  he  could  not  catch  the  pancake.  Sandy's  mother  ran  too  but  they 
could  not  catch  it. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  pancake,  "I've  outrun  Sandy  and  his  mother". 
It  ran  all  the  way  to  the  village.  The  door  of  the  tailor's  was  open  so 
the  pancake  rolled  in.  The  tailor  tried  to  catch  it  with  the  shears  and 
his  wife  with  the  needle  but  the  pancake  rolled  on.  "Ha  ha!"  laughed 
the  pancake   "I've  outrun  Sandy,  his  mother,  and  I'll  outrun  you". 

Next  he  rolled  into  the  weaver's  house.  "Why,  here  is  a  nice  pan- 
cake for  supper",  said  the  weaver.  He  and  his  wife  tried  to  catch  it  but 
they  could  not.  "Ha,  ha!"  it  cried,  "I've  outrun  Sandy,  his  mother,  the 
tailor  and  the  weaver,  I'll  roll  on". 

The  pancake  ran  gaily  along  until  it  came  to  the  baker's  house.  "Oh, 
ho! "  said  the  baker,  "  I  need  not  bake  any  more  if  I  can  catch  pancakes". 
The  pancake  hopped  and  rolled  on,  Ha,  "ha!"  he  said,  "I've  outrun 
Sandy,  his  mother,  the  tailor,  the  weaver  and  the  baker.  Nobody  can 
catch  me".    It  was  dark  and  the  pancake  rolled  into  the  fox's  den. 

"You  are  tired,  rest  a  little",  said  the  fox,  "why  are  you  rolling  so 
hard". 

"Oh,  I  have  rolled  away  from  Sandy  and  his  mother,  the ",  but  it 

got  no  further.  The  fox  opened  his  mouth  and  the  pancake  rolled  no  more. 

This  story  has  a  good  deal  of  conversational  parts  in  it.  The  reading 
and  dramatizing  of  it  will  help  any  readers  that  are  stilted  (if  you  have 
any). 

Hints  and  Helps 

H.  I.  Ont — This  game  is  excellent  for  training  in  observation.  Send 
a  child  out  of  the  room,  hide  an  object  of  interest  and  then  call  the  child 
back.  When  he  is  far  away  from  the  object  the  children  in  their  seats 
sing  very  softly,  as  he  approaches  it  the  tones  grow  louder. 

N.  S.  Man — Drawing  game:  Prepare  small  slips  of  paper  with  the 
name  of  some  familiar  object  upon  each  slip.  Distribute  these  among 
the  pupils.  As  each  child  is  called,  he  passes  to  the  board  and  draws,  or 
"attempts''  to  draw  the  named  object  upon  it.  The  remainder  of  the 
class  then  guess  what  has  been  drawn.  The  little  ones  are  fond  of  this 
game. 

V.  C.  Ont.— "The  pupils  in  my  Second  and  Third  Classes  read  very 
poorly,  in  a  jerky,  monotonous  way  and  they  do  not  connect  the 
words  properly.  Would  a  reader  please  suggest  a  help." 

Have  you  read  "Fairies  and  Chimneys"  or  "The  Fairy  Green"  by 
Rose  Fyleman?  These  little  books  are  full  of  delightful  little  poems  that 
you  will  enjoy. 


A  Lesson  Series 

MARY  W.  CASTLE 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

In   the  new   Primer  we   find  the  followuig  selection,   by   Christina 

Rossetti : 

THE  WIND 

"Who  has  seen  the  wind? 
Neither  you  nor  I; 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you; 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 

The  wind  is  passing  through." 

What  a  wealth  of  material  we  find  in  this  subject  for  a  whole  series 
of  related  lessons!  Work  in  Art,  Language,  Nature  and  Reading  may 
be  done  grouped  around  the  central  theme.  We  must  frequently  take 
a  survey  of  our  material  in  all  these  subjects,  to  find  the  element  which 
will  give  a  unity  to  our  teaching,  and  create  a  healthy  interest  in  the 
minds  of  our  children. 

1.  Primarily,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  study  of  the  selection  itself. 
One  of  its  most  striking  characteristics  is  its  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  children — the  listeners,  in  this  case.  The  images  are  simple  and 
delightful.  The  children  appreciate  the  musical  qualities  of  the  verse, 
and  the  element  of  repetition  appeals  to  them  strongly. 

In  studying  the  poem,  the  teacher  gives  an  expressive  and  sym- 
pathetic tendering  of  the  whole  selection  to  her  class.  Ques- 
tioning for  the  thought  gives  the  pupils  a  definite  problem  to  solve,  and 
thus  keeps  up  their  interest.  In  reciting  it  again,  let  them  look  for  the 
pretty  pictures  in  the  poem.  They  may  interpret  the  thought,  by  telling 
the  "story"  in  their  own  words.  Encourage  the  children  to  talk.  Their 
remarks,  and  the  teacher's  own  individuality  will  influence  the  course 
to  be  followed. 

One  of  the  valuable  means  of  securing  an  appreciation  of  literature 
is  the  memorization  of  suitable  passages.  Let  them  make  the  language 
of  the  poem  their  own,  for,  though  it  is  not  required  that  they  understand 
its  beauty  thoroughly,  yet  it  has  some  meaning  for  them. 

Treat  it  first,  then,  as  an  ordinary  literature  lesson,  and  afterwards 
let  the  children  commit  it  to  memory.     When  they  have  an  understanding 
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of  the  ideas  contained,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  the  two  big 
factors  required  for  memorization  are  attention  and  repetition.  We  must 
use  all  our  resources,  however,  to  prevent  thoughtless  and  monotonous 
repetition.  Keep  the  units  as  large  as  possible — rather  a  complete 
thought  than  a  line  at  a  time. 

But  we  do  not  leave  the  selection  with  its  memorization.  Many 
other  lessons  suggest  themselves — each  with  its  definite  bearing  on  the 
main  ideas  contained  in  the  poem.  The  following  are  a  few  suggestions. 
The  teacher  will  place  them  where,  in  her  class,  they  will  work  most 
effectively  in  correlation  with  each  other. 

2.  Nature  Study: 

Certain  facts  of  Nature  should  be  known  to  the  children  before  the 
Literature  lesson  is  studied,  so  that  they  may  grasp  the  general  meaning 
intelligently  and  be  able  to  "picture"  the  images  suggested. 

This  will  require  personal  observation  of  the  effects  of  the  wind — ^the 
suggestions  of  the  teacher,  and,  later  the  class  discussions,  both  aiding 
in  the  formation  of  clearer  ideas.  Discuss  "wind"  with  the  class,  and 
let  them  tell  the  many  things  that  the  wind  does,  out-of-doors.  The 
direction  of  the  winds  may  follow  suitably,  and  the  noticeable  effects 
of  north,  south,  east  and  west  winds.  This  pre-supposes  that  a  lesson 
on  "direction"  has  been  taught.  The  effects  of  the  north  wind,  etc. 
will  be  a  lengthy  study,  but  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  the  children 
can  form  some  ideas  on  the  subject.  Often,  in  the  morning  talk,  a 
moment  or  two  may  be  spared  while  the  children  give  their  observations, 
and  a  note  made  of  the  wind,  on  the  black-board,  where  the  record  of 
the  weather  is  kept.  Keep  also  in  touch  with  the  weather  "probs". 
Teach  the  children  to  notice  the  direction  that  the  wind  blows  the  trees, 
the  smoke  from  the  chimne}^  the  clothes  on  the  line,  and  the  weather-vane. 

3.  Reading: 

On  page  24  of  the  new  Primer  there  is  a  lesson  telling  the  effects  of 
the  strong  wind.  On  page  15  is  found  "Hush  a  bye".  On  page  94  of 
the  new  Primary  Reading  Manual  is  a  little  Reading  lesson  on  the  wind. 
In  the  Morang  Primer  (Part  I)  is  found  a  lesson  suitable  for  the  more 
advanced  class  in  the  Primary  room.  In  the  Alexandra  Reader  (Primer) 
stories  introducing  the  effects  of  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  winds 
are  found,  on  pages  75,  76  and  77.  The  lessons  in  the  book  will  suggest 
to  the  teacher  ideas  which  she  can  put  into  black-board  lessons  to  suit 
her  own  particular  class. 

Using  the  sight  words  that  the  children  have  been  taught,  and  their 
knowledge  of  Phonics,  the  following  may  be  read  from  the  black-board. 

"There  were  two  little  robins  in  a  tree. 

One  robin  was  Pip. 

The  other  was  called  Pop. 
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Jack  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  wall. 

He  couldn't  see  the  robins. 

Pip  said,  "I  can  fly  away". 

Pop  said,  "Do  not  fly,  Pip. 

See  the  leaves  trembling! 

The  wind  will  make  you  fall". 

So  Pip  did  not  fly  away. 

The  old  robins  came  back.  ** 

Then  Jack  went  ofif  home  in  the  wind. 

It  pulled  ofif  his  cap". 
4.  Language  and  Composition : 

Tell  the  cildren  the  story  of  "The  Wind  and  The  Sun",  which  they 
may  re-tell  and  dramatize.  If  there  is  a  body  of  water  near  the  district 
they  may  appreciate  stories  of  storms  and  rescues  at  sea,  and  on  the  lakes. 
The  story  of  "The  Discontented  Pine  Tree"  shows  the  efifect  of  the  wind 
in  breaking  the  glass  leaves  of  the  tree.  "Pauline  and  the  North  Wind" 
is  another  story  they  will  enjoy.  If  the  children  are  studying  life  in 
Eskimo  land  this  month,  they  will  get  the  idea  of  "coldness"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  North  wind.  The  examination  and  description  of  a  kite 
can  be  made  quite  interesting. 

5.  Literature: 

"The  Wind"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  appeal  to  the  children 
— they  will  delight  in  the  mystery  of  the  wind.  Take,  also  "The  North 
Wind  doth  blow".     In  the  new  Manual  (page  183)  is  a  gem  beginning. 

"I  often  sit  and  wish  that  I 

Could  be  a  kite  up  in  the  sky". 
Further  over  is  found 

"Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow". 

6.  Art: 

Have  the  children  study  the  pictures  in  the  Reader,  showing  effects 
of  the  wind.  This  study,  with  their  observations  will  form  the  basis 
for  drawings  with  coloured  chalks.  Talk  over  with  the  children  the 
appearance  of  the  trees — ^the  direction  in  which  the  kite  blows — ^the 
sail-boat  on  the  water — ^the  way  in  which  the  children's  hats  blow,  etc. 
Perhaps  an  older  brother  of  one  of  the  children  may  be  persuaded  to 
make  a  real  kite,  and  lend  it  to  the  class,  making  an  interesting  object 
for  them  to  draw. 

7.  Music: 

In  the  exercises  for  promoting  pure  tone  and  correct  breathing  let 
the  children  now  and  then  imitate  the  sound  of  the  wind.  Sing  "oo" 
"oh"  and  "ah",  and  also  exhale  the  breath  slowly,  with  lips  pursed  as 
for  whistling.  The  gradual  swelling  and  dying-away  of  the  sound  will 
assist  breath-control.     Sounds  of  bells  and  whistles  borne  on  the  wind 
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may  be  imitated — now  louder,  now  softer.     "Come,  little  leaves"  may- 
be taught  as  a  note  song,  though  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  autumn 
of  the  year. 
8.  Constructive 'Work : 

Make  a  wind-mill  from  a  square  of  paper.  Pin  or  tack  it  to  a  stick. 
Skewers  may  be  obtained  from  the  butcher's  shop,  and  the  candy  sticks 
the  children  get  are  suitable,  too.  Use  a  pattern  to  make  a  weather- 
vane  of  stififer  paper. 


The  Plan  Book 

MRS.  M.  R.  MOORE 
Highlands  Practice  School,  Edmonton 

NO  doubt  there  are  many  regular  readers  of  this  magazine  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  Plan  Book  is  far  from  new.  Those  to  whom  the 
idea  is  familiar  will  know  its  importance  as  an  aid  to  efficient, 
intensive  teaching. 

The  writer  is  grateful  for  having  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  in 
cities  where  the  plan  book,  with  the  weekly  outline  of  work,  is  supposed 
to  be  found  open  on  each  teacher's  desk  during  the  teaching  hours. 

At  the  first  of  each  term,  the  teacher  carefully  examines  the  work 
for  her  grade  or  grades  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Studies  and  City 
Outlines  (if  in  a  city  where  such  are  sent  out).  The  requirements  for 
the  year  are  jotted  down  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Plan  Book  under  the 
different  subject  headings.  Then  there  follows  a  condensed  outline 
of  the  work  for  each  month  if  desired.  The  next  section  of  the  Plan 
Book  contains  a  more  detailed  outline  of  each  week's  work.  The 
weekly  outline  should  be  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  week  preceding  the 
one  in  which  the  work  outlined  is  to  be  taught. 

To  some  this  may  look  like  a  vast  amount  of  work.  It  does,  of 
course,  entail  work  but  it  is  simply  a  case  of  planning  the  week's  work 
at  one  time  instead  of  at  different  times  before  or  after  school  hours. 

With  the  week's  work  carefully  planned,  anything  that  we  may 
chance  to  notice  in  our  reading,  that  would  be  of  use  in  our  teaching, 
may  be  laid  aside  until  needed. 

A  column  is  left  at  the  right  hand  side  of  each  page,  in  which  may 
be  noted  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  amount  of  the  outlined  work  which 
has  been  covered.  We  all  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover 
all  the  work  planned  for  each  week.  Unforeseen  interruptions  are 
constantly  occuring,  which  make  this  impossible.  Also,  it  is  evident 
that  something  may  arise  to  cause  a  teacher  to  alter  her  outline  or  take 
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up  lessons  for  which  plans  have  not  been  made.  A  change  in  the  weather 
may  alter  the  Nature  Study  lesson  plan.  Or  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  tell  a  different  story  in  order  to  correlate  more  closely  with  some  other 
line  of  work.     All  such  changes  may  be  noted  in  this  column  at  the  right. 

It  has  been  stated  by  different  inspectors  and  supervisors  that  the 
plan  book  is  of  great  value  in  judging  the  character  and  the  amount  of 
the  work  done  by  the  teachers  and  that  those  teachers  who  spend  time 
in  thoughtful  preparation  of  the  Plai  Book  are  doing  the  most  worth 
while  work. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  Plan  Book  used  in  a  class  room 
where  there  are  two  grades,  Grade  I  Sr.  and  Grade  H: — 

Grade  I.  A.  Outline  of  work  for  term  from  September  1920  to 
end  of  January  1921. 

1.  Reading: 

Alexander  Primer;  Aldine  Primer;  Art  Literature  Primer;  other 
Primers  which  may  be  at  hand;  Blackboard  stories  and  hecto- 
graphed  Stories  containing  phonic  and  sight  words;  little  primers 
made  by  children  which  will  contain  phonic  and  sight  words; 
Nursery  Rhymes;  Memory  Gems;  Rote  Songs  as  per  Music 
Outline. 

2.  Phonics: 

Initial  sounds;  vowels,  long  and  short  and  irregular;  families  as 
ap,  at,  etc.;  word  beginnings  as  be,  fa-,  me,  lo,  du,  etc.;  blends  as 
th,  wh,  ch,  ar,  etc. 

3.  Literature  and  Memory: 

Selections   from   the   following;   Christina   Rosetti — these  may  be 

selected  from  those  suggested  in  Primary  Manual. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley — 'these  may  be  read  to  class. 

Longfellow — Selections  from  Hiawatha. 

Robert   Louis   Stevenson — These   may   be    taken   with    Grade   II. 

Nursery  Rhymes  and  Miscellaneous  poems. 

4  .  Language: 

Conversations  and  three  or  four  sentence  stories  taken  from  the 
following  sources:  Nature;  Play;  Work  at  Home  and  School;  Play- 
mates; Pictures;  Toys;  Nursery  Rhymes;  Memory  Gems;  Pets 
and  Stories 

By  means  of  Games  and  bright  drills  such  common  errors  as  the 
following  are  to  be  corrected^ — I  ain't;  me  and  him;  her  and  I; 
better  an;  jist;  I  seen;  I  throwed  etc. 

5.    Stories  to  he  told  or  read: 

The  Three  Bears,  The  Three  Pigs;  The  Pig  Brother,;  The  Ginger- 
bread Boy;  The  Pied  Piper;  The  Little  Red  Hen  and  The  Fox; 
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The  Wonderful  Pot;  The  Tar  Baby;  Moufflou;  Raggylug;  Sleeping 
Beauty;  Cinderella;  Red  Riding  Hood;  The  Winds  Work;  The 
Little  Traveller;  The  Water  Baby;  Piccola;  Epaminondas;  The 
Sun  and  The  Wind;  Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves 
in  Winter;  Little  Black  Sambo. 

Bible  Stories  of  Joseph,  Moses;  Samson;  David  and  Goliath;  Daniel 
In  The  Lion's  Den;  The  Birth  of  Christ;  Little  Samuel,  Stories 
of  Children  In  other  Lands. 

6.  Music: 

The  music  consists  of  Rote  songs  taken  from  the  monthly  music 
schedules  also  Good  Morning  Songs;  Dutch  Songs;  and  any  other 
songs  related  to  other  departments  of  work. 

7.  Number  Work: 

Much  counting  and  grouping  of  objects.  Follow  Course  of  Studies 
and  Primary  Manual. 

8.  Writing: 

Good  letter  formation  and  some  Arm  Movement  Exercises.  Follow 
Course  of  Study,  City  Outlines,  and  Primary  Manual. 

9.  Handwork: 

Follow  City  Outlines  for  each  month.  Also  construct  articles 
for  projects  based  on  The  Three  Bears;  An  Indian  \'lllage;  An 
Eskimo  Village;  A  Dutch  Scene;  A  Farm. 

Work  for  Posters  representing  Swiss  Scenes,  Japanese  Scenes  etc. 
In  connection  with  Stories  of  Children  In  other  Lands. 

10.  Nature  Study; 

This  is  conducted  In  the  form  of  Language  Lessons  according  to  the 
Primary  Manual  and  Course  of  Study. 

11.  Picture  Study: 

The  First  Step  (Millet) ;  Feeding  The  Hens  (Millet) ;  St.  John  and 
The  Lamb  (Murillo) ;  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children;  Other  Pictures 
in  Readers  and  illustrating  Nursery  Rhymes. 

12.  Hygiene: 

Follow  Monthly  Outlines. 

13.  Physical  Culture: 
Strathcona  Tables  3,4,5,6,7. 

Games: — Cat  and  Rat;  Desk  Tag;   Do  This  Do  That;  Squirrel; 

Robin  Fly;  Echo;  Giants  and  Elves;  Fox  and  Goose. 

Musical  Games  and  Dances;  Children's  Polka;  I  See  You;  Swinging 

in  The  Swing. 
B.  Monthly  Outline  for  October. 
1.  Reading: 

Alexander  Primer  Pages  16-30;  Aldine  Primer  Pages  13-30.  Nursery 

Rhymes: — Jack  Horner;  Miss  Muffett;  Polly  Put  the  Kettle  On; 

Blackboard  and  Paper  Stories  using  new  Phonics  and  Sight  Words. 
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2.  Phonics: 

e.d.g.oo,  u,  r,  k,  a,  e,  I.  5,  u,  ou,  ow;  de,  da,  da,  ki,  etc.;  ake,  Ike,  ate, 
ite,  etc.     Stories  using  above  Phonics. 

3.  Literature  and  Memory: 

R6te  Songs  as  given  in  Music  Outline;  Little  Miss  Muffett;  Polly 
Put  the  Kettle  On;  I  Love  Little  Pussy;  By  the  Shores  of  Gitchie 
Gumie.     Other  Selections  from  Hiawatha  should  be  read  to  class. 

4.  Language:  , 

Drill  to  get  correct  use  of — ing;  there  is  and  there  are;  It  isn't; 
Better  than;  Oral  conversations  and  stories  on  Politeness,  Play- 
mates and  monthly  Nature  Study  and  Picture  Study  to  be  followed 
by  short  stories  on  blackboard. 

5.  Stories  to  he  told  or  read: 

Merry  Animal  Tales;  The  Gingerbread  Boy;  Little  Black  Sambo; 
The  Little  Half  Chick ;  The  Tar  Baby. 

6.  Music: 

Follow  Monthly  City  Outlines. 

7.  Number  Work: 

Follow  Monthly  City  Outlines. 

8.  Writing: 

Some  arm  movement  on  blackboard  and  paper  leading  up  to  certain 
letters  .as  ovals,  slant;  letter  formation  of  the  phonics  taught  and 
words  taken  from  these. 

9.  Handwork: 

Follow  City  Outline;  also  make  articles  for  Three  Bears  project. 

10.  Nature  Study: 

Follow  monthly  City  Outline. 

IL  Picture  Study : 

Follow  City  Outline. 

12.  Hygiene  and  Physical   Culture: 

Follow  City  Outline. 

13.  History: 

Stories  of  Indians,  Thanksgiving  and  Bible  Stories  of  Joseph. 

14.  Dramatisation: 

Nursery  Rhymes,  Picture  Studies  for  the  month  and  The  Tar  Baby. 

Much  of  the  work  to  be  taken  with  Grade  II  is  with  Grade  I  so  instead 

of  making  a  Plan  for  this  work  the  City  Outlines  are  to  be  more  closely 

followed   except   in  spelling  where  three  or  four  words  a  day  are  given 

from  a  list  prepared  by  the  teacher  for  this  Grade. 
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C  Weekly  Outline: 


Week  Beginning  Oct.  4 — Ending  Oct.  8. 


Subject 


Matter 


Amount 
Covered 


Reading 


Stories 
Music 


Grade  I.    Alex.  Primer  (Classes A  and  B). 

Pages  16-17.     Aldine  Primer  Page  13. 

Blackboard  Stories  using  Give  me  and 

put  and  new  Plionics. 
Grade  II.     Aldine  Primer— Pages  38-42 

First  Reader — Pages  60-64. 

Part  of  Class  to  read  with  Grade  I. 


Old: — ^The    Three    Bears;    New:    The 

Little  Half  chick. 
Grade  I.     Rote    Song,    Soldier     Boys; 

'  Individuals  and  Class. 
Grade  11.     Continue  Staying  up  Late 

as  per  Music  Outline. 


O.K. 


Literature  Grade  I.    Little  Miss  Muffet;  Rote  Song, 

and  Soldier  Boys. 

Memory  Grade  II.     The  Cow  (R.L.S.) 


O.K. 


Language  Grade  I.    Oral  Work  on  Little  Miss  Muf- 

fett ;  Cows ;  Indians ;  Habits  of  Politeness. 

Oral  3  or  4  sentence  story  on  Millet's 

First  Step.     Work  to  get  "«wg"  in-  O.K. 

stead   of  "«w". 
Grade  11.     Same  as  Grade  I  but  the  3 
or  4  sentence  story  will  be  written. 
Dramatization  on  Friday  of  Nursery 
Rhymes. 


O.K. 
O.K. 


Nature 
Study 


Disappearance  of  certain  birds  and  more 
frequent  appearance  of  Junco  and  Chick- 
adee.   Continue    comparison    of    flowers 
seed  cradle.  Daily  Weather  Observations. 


To  be 
continued 


Number 
Work 


Grade  I.     Counting  to  80;  Symbols  14- 

19;  Combinations  and  Separations  of  5. 

Grade  II.     Tens  and  units  idea  of  14-19. 

5       6       4       5 

Addition  by  endings  of  +3  +2    -f 4   -fjt 

•        8       8^9 


O.K. 
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Subject 


Matter 


Amount 
Covered 


Phonics 

and 
Spelling 


Grades  I  and  II.  oo,  d,  e,  g,  ch,  de,  ge, 
che,  etc.  long  vowel  sounds. 

Grad?  H.  Now,  get,  us,  for;  yes,  no, 
will,  much ;  who,  saw,  there,  were;  four, 
to,  your.  Above  words  to  be  written 
in  easy  sentences. 


oo  not 
taken 


Writing 


## 0  00  0  sh  shoot 

////  /  /  /  d  d  d  g  dog 
//////  /Z^eat 


O.K. 


Hygiene  and 

Physical 

Culture 


Cleanliness:  ears,  eyes,  hair,  teeth. 
Physical  Strathcona  Exercises.  Begin 
Table  4.  Folk  Dance.  Children's  Polka; 
Game:   Do  This. 


O.K. 


Handwork         Make   Table   for    Project.      The    Three  O.K. 

Bears.     Drawings — Tree  for  Landscape. 


Picture" 
Study 


(1)  Finish  Millet's  First  Step. 

(2)  For  Language,  The  Four  Kittens. 


2  not  taken 


History 


Continue — Stories  of  the  Indians. 
Bible  Story — Selling  of  Joseph. 


O.K. 


Playground  Games  for  Rural  Schools 

J.  M.  SCOTT,  M.S., 
Normal  School,  Edmonton 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  confronts  a  teacher  in 
a  rural  school  is  that  of  organizing  suitable  outdoor  games  for 
the    pupils.     Funds    usually    are    not    available    for    securing 
extensive  equipment.     A  more  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  secure  sufficient  players  for  either  girls'  or  boys'' games. 

Games  for  rural  schools  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups, 
those  in  the  first  group  being  suitable  for  pupils  of  the  first  three  grades, 
while  those  in  the  second  group  are  adapted  for  the  intermediate  and 
upper  grades.  Games  such  as  "Black  and  White"  and  "Ball  Puss" 
belong  to  the  first  group,  while  "Dodge  Ball",  "Three  Deep",  and 
"Corner  Ball"  may  be  placed  in  the  second  group. 
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^' BLACK  AND  WHITE" 

Requirements,  a  disk  painted  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties  and  form  in  two  lines  back 
to  back  and  about  four  feet  apart  one  of  the  lines  is  the  "black"  party, 
and  the  other  the  "white"  party.  Twenty  five  feet  in  front  of  each  party 
is  a  line  for  goal.  The  leader  of  one  party  throws  the  disk  in  the  air. 
When  it  drops,  if  the  white  side  is  up  the  leader  cries  out  '  'white".  The 
white  party  then  runs  to  its  goal  and  is  pursued  by  the  black  party  who 
tag  as  many  "whites"  as  possible  before  they  cross  the  goal  line.  The 
captured  members  are  taken  back  to  the  "black"  goal  and  are  out  of 
the  game.  The  sides  line  up  again,  the  disk  is  thrown  up  by  the  second 
leader,  and  the  game  continued  until  all  members  of  one  party  are 
captured. 

"BALL   PUSS" 

Requirements,  soft  rubber  ball. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "puss"  and  the  others  form  in  a  small 
circle.  "Puss"  is  given  the  ball  and  walks  from  one  to  another  saying 
"poor  puss  wants  a  corner."  The  reply  is  always  "Go  to  my  next 
neighbor".  Meanwhile  the  other  players  change  places  whenever  they 
see  an  opportunity,  and  "puss"  attempts  to  hit  one  of  the  players  with 
the  ball  while  places  are  being  changed.  If  successful  the  player  hit 
becomes  "puss". 

"DODGE   BALL" 

Requirements,  football  or  basketball. 

Sides  A  and  B  are  chosen  and  players  of  A  stand  in  a  circle  around 
B,  the  circle  being  at  least  forty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The  A's  try  to 
throw  the  ball  to  hit  "B's",  and  B's  save  themselves  by  running  and 
dodging  inside  the  circle.  The  A's  may  pass  the  ball  among  themselves 
as  often  as  they  choose,  and  may  leave  the  circle  to  get  the  ball  when 
necessary,  but  may  not  throw  at  B's  while  out  of  circle.  When  a  B  Is 
hit  he  is  dead,  and  must  stand  with  A's  and  help  kill  the  remainder  of 
B's.  The  last  B  killed  is  winner.  Then  sides  are  reversed  and  B's 
kill  A's.  Finally  the  two  winners  play  off  the  game  is  a  circle  formed 
by  all  the  others.  The  game  may  be  varied  by  having  the  B's  go  out 
of  the  game  as  they  are  killed,  and  recording  the  time  required  to  "kill" 
all  the  team.  Then  sides  are  reversed  and  time  taken  to  "kill"  the  A's 
is  recorded.     The  side  that  Is  the  quicker  in  killing  all  opponents  wins. 
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"THREE  DEEP" 
One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "It"  and  one  to  run.  The  other  players 
arrange  themselves  in  a  circle  three  feet  apart  and  number.  Then  each 
even  number  steps  behind  the  odd  number  on  the  right,  thus  making 
a  double  circle  with  files  six  feet  apart.  The  player  who  is  "It"  then 
chases  the  other,  who  may  place  himself  in  front  of  any  file,  thus  making 
a  file  of  three.  He  is  then  safe,  and  "It"  may  tag  the  outer  one  of  the 
three,  who  to  save  himself  must  run  in  front  of  another  file.  If  a  player 
is  tagged  he  becomes  "It"  and  the  one  who  tagged  him  becomes  runner. 
The  game  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  having  two  or  more  couples 
running  at  the  same  time. 


30' 


"CORNER   BALL" 

Requirements — -football  or  basketball. 

A  space  about  20x30  feet  is  marked  out  with  a  line  across  the  centre 
and  a  base  at  each  corner  6  feet  square. 

Two  teams  A  and  B  are  chosen,  and  each  team  appoints  two  goalmen 
who  stand  in  the  goals  of  the  opponent's  court.  The  object  is  to  throw 
the  ball  to  the  goalmen.  The  players  are  numbered  and  No.  1  of  A  team 
takes  the  ball  and  throws  it  to  one  of  the  A  goalmen.  If  successful  in  so 
doing,  and  the  ball  is  not  touched  by  any  of  B  players  before  the  A 
goalman  catches  the  ball,  it  counts  one  point  for  A.  But  if  any  of 
B  players  touches  the  ball  en  route  it  scores  one  point  for  B.  Then^No.  1 
B  takes  the  ball  and  throws  to  one  of  B  goalmen.  The  game  continues 
until  each  of  the  players  has  thrown  the  ball  once,  and  the  side  scoring 
most  points  wins.  The  players  of  each  side  may  move  about  freely  in 
their  own  court,  but  may  not  cross  the  lines  nor  enter  the  bases.  Goalmen 
may  not  leave  the  bases. 


The  Teaching  Profession 

PROFESSOR   M.    W.  WALLACE,    B.A.,  PH.D. 

University  of  Toronto 

[Part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Northern  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  in  Edmonton,  November  4,  1920] 

**"V  Tow  what  I  want  to  do  co-day  is  not  to  continue  to  read  to  you 
I  ^1  some  properly  ordered  sentences  on  this  subject,  but  to 
convey  to  you  out  of  the  experiences  I  have  had,  a  few  ideas 
that  seem-  to  me  to  be  fundamental  in  our  work.  I  am  going  to  offer 
them  to  you  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  will  be  helpful.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  points  well  worth  keeping  in  mind. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  greastest  dangers  we  teachers  face 
in  our  work  are  the  dangers  of  vegetating  and  of  becoming  mechanical. 
In  regard  to  the  danger  of  vegetating,  I  believe  that  all  teachers  are 
in  very  great  danger  of  this  for  the  reason  that  they  are  constantly 
associating  with  people  much  younger  than  themselves.  Teachers 
get  so  used  to  having  their  views  accepted  by  their  pupils  that  they  are 
apt  to  attach  greater  weight  to  their  own  opinions  than  they  deserve. 
A  wise  man  once  said —  'When  you  are  a  young  man  try  to  associate  as 
far  as  you  can  with  men  more  mature  than  yourself  and  when  you  are 
mature  try  to  associate  with  men  younger  than  yourself.  A  young  man 
in  associating  with  more  mature  people  is  constantly  being  challenged 
to  put  forth  his  best  effort,  and  older  men  in  associating  with  young 
men  have  the  challenge  to  keep  alive  to  the  newer  and  fresher  ideas  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  thus  not  to  allow  themselves  to  flourish  for  a 
season  and  then  to  vegetate. 

"The  second  danger  to  which  I  have  referred  is  that  of  becoming  a 
mechanical  teacher.  Every  teacher  knows  that  to  teach  classes  mechani- 
cally  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  After  one  has  taught  for  a  few  years  it 
is  possible,  whether  in  the  Public  School,  High  School  or  University,  to 
teach  classes  without  giving  any  serious  thought  to  the  business  in  hand 
— that  is  if  one  is  satisfied  with  being  a  merely  mechanical  teacher.  But 
to  teach  intelligently  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do.  If  you  are 
going  to  do  any  work  seriously  and  put  into  it  all  the  intelligence  you 
have  you  must  do  hard  work  and  make  serious  preparation.  Now  this 
is  the  point  of  what  I  want  to  say — every  real  teacher  is  a  hard^tudent. 
Unless  you  are  students,  unless  you  are  becoming  better  educated  men 
and  women  by  hard  study  day  by  day,  you  should  be  concerned  as  to 
whether  you  are  not  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
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"Another  matter  I  should  Hke  to  emphasize  is  that  of  the  employ- 
ment of  our  leisure  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  teacher  should 
ever  allow  himself  to  be  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
leisure.  Leisure  is  the  making  of  the  professional  worker — leisure,  that 
is,  to  be  employed  as  leisure  only  should  be  employed.  You  have  no 
time?  I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  moment.  We  always  have  plenty  of 
time  to  do  -things  we  wish  most  to  do.  If  you  have  not  an  abundance 
of  leisure,  I  say,  do  not  do  anything  else  until  you  do  the  one  thing  you 
are  working  on  at  present.  You  have  one  duty  and  one  only,  and  that 
is  to  go  to  your  class  feeling  fresh  and  alert,  ready  to  teach  intelligently. 
Anything  that  prevents  you  from  doing  this  should  be  put  aside. 

"Another  subject.— The  interests  that  we  develop.  This  is  certainly 
in  our  own  hands.  As  teachers  we  should  take  thought  that  we  should 
only  develop  interests  in  larger  matters..  Beware  of  petty  things.  We 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  things  best  worth  knowing  in  the 
world  and  we  should  set  ourselves  very  definitely  the  task  of  broadening 
our  interests  in  larger  matters. 

"Then  again  take  the  matter  of  your  reading.  How  do  you  read, 
as  a  serious  task  or  merely  as  a  pleasurable  way  of  passing  the  time? 
Let  me  assume  that  you  are  trying  to  broaden  your  interests  in  serious 
matters  and  that  you  are  reading  books  on  educational  or  literary  sub- 
jects. Do  you,  when  you  read  a  book,  sit  down  and  make  an  analysis 
of  it?  Do  you  make  out  a  list  of  'a  few  ideas  which  strike  me  as  being 
most  constructive'?  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  makes  study 
more  fruitful  than  the  determination  to  sit  down  after  reading  a  book 
and  making  a  synopsis  of  it,  or  to  say,  "I  have  got  from  the  book  the 

following  ideas ".     You  are  just  as  truly  educating  yourself  if  you 

do  this  as  if  you  were  studying  iti  any  university.  And  education 
consists  for  one  thing  in  a  sense  of  mastery  over  subjects.  If  you  can 
teach  a  boy  or  girl  a  subject  up  to  the  point  where  he  can  say — "  I  know 
that  thing:  I  understand  it  thoroughly," — then  you  are  accomplishing 
something  in  your  work.  The  sense  of  mastery  is  bom  of  knowledge, 
and  unless  you  give  yourself  this  experience  of  the  sense  of  mastery  over 
your  subject  by  sticking  to  it  hard  I  do  not  think  you  get  much  real 
education  from  your  reading. 

"May  I  make  a  few  suggestions  regarding  your  attitude  to  the 
pupils.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  pretty  often 
that  our  real  work  is  to  awaken  every  boy  and  girl  to  the  knowledge 
of  life.  Most  of  them  know  nothing  of  life  and  the  world  and  are  won- 
dering ^out  the  new  world  into  which  they  are  to  go  and  become 
citizens.  It  is  your  business  to  try  to  develop  in  them  the  truest  and 
the  highest  ideals.  This  is  the  real  function  of  all  education.  It  is  to 
take  the  boy  or  girl  and  make  him  feel  what  the  astronomer  feels   when 
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his  universe  is  suddenly  expanded  and  a  new  world  appears  in  his  vision. 
Don't  teach  your  boys  and  girls  unrealities.  Teach  realities  only.  In 
the  old  days  history  rneant  learning  acts,  dates,  etc.,  geography  meant 
learning  lists  of  names, — interminable  lists.  But  your  ideal  should 
be  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with  real  things,  and 
the  study  of  geography  should  lead  them  to  feel  that  they  are  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  this  world. 

"But  it  seems  to  m.e  that  there  is  nothing  else  quite  so  important, 
especially  in  public  school  work,  as  to  implant  in  the  children  a  love  of 
reading.  Little  children  should  read  frcm  twelve  to  fifteen  gocd  books 
every  year.  If  you  can  persuade  children  that  reading  is  the  best  fun 
in  the  world  and  implant  in  them  the  love  of  reading  good  books  you 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  their  education  for  ever." 


Books  in  Geography  for  High  School  Teachers 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  A.  CORNISH, 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

THE  successful  teaching  of  geography  requires  a  broader  knowledge 
than  does  the  teaching  of  any  of  the  other  sciences.  For  every 
science  is  involved  in  geography,  and  it  requires  in  addition  a 
knowledge  of  trade  and  commerce,  means  of  transportation,  methods  of 
government  and  all  other  phases  of  human  life  as  they  are  conditioned 
by  natural  surroundings.  The  geography  teacher,  therefore,  should  be  a 
wide  reader  and  should  know  the  best  books  that  will  help  him  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  most  recent  information.  The  following  list  has  been 
made  out  with  that  purpose  in  view  and  the  books  have  been  so  classified 
that  a  teacher  can  tell  at  a  glance  from  which  group  to  select. 

Of  course,  for  a  Canadian  reader,  all  high  school  text-books  published 
in  either  Britain  or  the  United  States  will  give  an  undue  amount  of 
space  to  their  own  and  surrounding  countries.  This  is  especially  true 
of  United  States  text-books  which  often  devote  almost  half  of  the  book 
to  their  own  country.  These  books,  however,  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance as  illustrations  of  the  standpoint  from  which  geography  is  taken 
in  other  countries  and  of  the  methods  of  tteatment.  Herbertson^  and 
Dryer^  discuss  the  regional  geography  from  the  nattiral  rather  than 
the  political  standpoint,  that  is  the  unit  regions  they  select  for  treatment 
are  natural  divisions,  which  way  involve  parts  of  several  countries.  To 
the  teacher  who  is  familiar  only  with  the  treatment  of  geography  by 
countries,  these  books  will  reveal  an  entirely  new  standpoint.    Salisbury," 
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Barrows  and  Tower^  attempts  to  blend  physical  and  commercial 
geography.  Gregory^  is  the  best  example  of  the  English  type  of 
book;  it  stresses  the  geological  development  of  continents,  mountains 
etc.  Brigham  and  McFarlane^  and  Fry  and  Atwood^  are  examples 
of  the  beautiful  geographies  used  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
United  States.  Atwood's  book  is  especially  notable  as  the  finest  type 
of  Public  School  Geography  yet  produced. 

Physical  Geography,  though  decreasing  in  importance  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  still  holds  the  first  place  in  Canadian  secondary  schools. 

The  four  high  school  books,  MilF,  Sinmins  and  Stenhouse^ 
Tarr^  and  Davis^''  are  all  excellent  in  their  own  way.  Mill  has 
beautiful  maps,  and  while  Davis  is  especially  strong  on  land  forms, 
Salisbury^^  and  Tarr  and  Martin'^  are  indispensable  to  every 
high  school  teacher  of  geography.  They  are  the  most  complete  ex- 
positions of  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  Lake^^,  which  is 
a  smaller  book,  explains  very  clearly  the  more  difficult  topics,  which 
other  authors  avoid,  and  his  treatment  is  very  lucid.  Suess^*  is 
hardly  a  physical  geography  but  rather  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  morphology  of  the  earth.  It  is  considered  the  great  classic 
on  the  subject  and  much  in  Gregory*  was  inspired  by  this  book. 

For  a  thorough  description  of  the  geography  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  world  MilF^  is  indispensable.  Each  country  is  treated  by  an 
expert.  Stanford's  Compendium  in  12  volumes^^  is  the  most  exhaustive 
book  on  regional  geography  in  the  English  langauage.  The  volume  on 
Canada  has  been  recently  revised. 

Commercial  geography  is  the  geography  of  the  future  and  teachers 
would  do  well  to  inform  themselves  with  regard  to  it.  Chisholm"  the 
pioneer  book  is  still  a  classic  and  has  inspired  the  best  in  every  book  on 
commercial  geography  that  has  since  appeared,  and  up  to  the  present, 
it  has  no  rival.  McFarlane^^  is  an  excellent  reference  book  for  the  latest 
information  regarding  the  products  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
It  perhaps  divides  each  country  into  too  many  separate  divisions. 
Smith^^  discusses  very  fully  each  of  the  industries  and  each  manufactured 
article  is  dealt  with.  It  has  also  many  original  opinions  in  regard  to 
distribution  of  populations,  food  crops  of  ihe  future,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  typical  lands.  Curr^"  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  is  the  most 
recent  text-book  of  high  school  grade.  It  is  a  good  guide  for  the  teacher 
as  to  what  material  is  moat  suitable  for  a  Lower  School  class.  Lyde''^^ 
is  a  small  book  crammed  full  of  very  interesting  material  showing  the 
relation  of  commerce  to  natural  conditions  and  to  man. 

In  the  Lower  School  geography  the  geology  of  Canada  is  discussed 
briefly.  There  is  no  first-rate  modern  book  on  the  geology  of  Canada.  Pear- 
son and  Schuchert^-  is  the  finest  and  most  modern  one-volume  text-book 
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in  the  market  and  their  treatment  of  the  geology  of  Canada  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  best  opinion  of  Canadian  geologists  than  that  of  any- 
other  author.  This  magnificent  book  shows  how  geology  can  be  pre- 
sented without  technicalities,  even  scientific  names  for  fossils  disappear 
and  instead  of  Ichthiosaurus  we  have  fish-lizard  and  instead  of  Ich 
thyoenis,  winged  reptilian  bird.  Cleland^^  is  a  smaller  book  and  is  very 
clear  and  thorough.  Giekie^^  is  still  the  most  dignified  complete  text-book 
on  the  subject. 

Weather  and  climate  are  in  many  respects  the  key  to  all  geography, 
and  the  teacher  must  understand  these  two  fascinating  subjects  thor- 
oughly. In  no  branch  of  the  subject  have  there  been  so  many  recent 
publications.  Milham-^,  the  standard  text,  is  quite  recent,  but  some  of 
the  difficult  topics  are  avoided.  Dickson-^  a  small,  cheap  book  by  an 
eminent  authority,  should  be  read  by  every  teacher.  Ward'^  discusses 
climate  fully,  paying  special  attention  to  the  climatic  belts  of  the  world. 

Teachers  cannot  find  complete  geographical  descriptions  of  Canada 
in  the  ordinary  text-books  and  should  have  special  volumes  on  the 
subject  which  treat  it  from  every  standpoint.  First  of  all  the  Atlas  of 
Canada^*  published  by  the  Dominion  Government  is  a  worthy  example 
of  Canadian  workmanship  in  every  respect.  It  has  the  most  complete 
set  of  maps  of  Canada  to  be  found  in  any  Atlas.  Stanford's  Com- 
pendium^^ gives  the  most  detailed  topography  of  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  parts  that  are  least  explored.  Oxford 
Survey^^  is  the  most  masterly  publication  on  the  geography  of  Canada 
yet  issued.  Every  phase  of  the  physical,  commercial,  economic  and 
political  geography  is  discussed  by  such  experts  as  Professors  Coleman, 
Mavor,  and  Sir  Frederick  Stupart.  Lucas^^  discusses  the  geographic 
development  of  the  different  provinces.  Griffith^^  is  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
prepared  to  show  foreign  capitalists  the  resources  and  industries  of 
of  Canada.  It  can  be  purchased  for  a  moderate  price  and  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  authoritative,  readily  accessible  material 
on  our  own  Province.  No  really  serious  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
write  a  thorough,  dignified  account  of  the  geography  of  Ontario.  Several 
of  the  Unites  States  such  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  especially 
Wisconsin  have  produced  books  on  the  geography  of  their  states  that 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  teachers.  Such  a  work  might  readily  be 
undertaken  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Mines. 

The  day  will  soon  come  when  every  boy  and  girl  in  both  High  and 
Public  School  will  have  an  atlas,  which  will  be  the  chief  piece  of  apparatus 
from  which  they  will  work  out  for  themselves  the  geography  of  the 
different  regions  of  the  world.    The  Economic  Atlas'"^  is  the  best  atlas 
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published  for  pupils;  ^^is  indispensable  to  any  teacher,  who  studies 
seriously  regional  geography.  Times  Survey  Atlas^^  which  is  just  coming 
out,  will  be  for  the  next  thirty  years  the  standard  atlas  of  the  world.  It 
leads  the  way  in  making  its  maps  all  orthographic,  and  will  be  primarily 
useful  for  locating  places.  The  Atlas  of  the  World's  Agriculture^^  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  work.  The  distribution  of  every  animal  and  vege- 
table product  of  the  farm  is  shown  in  a  series  of  over  a  hundred  maps. 
The  dot  method  is  used  for  showing  the  distribution  and  one  glance  at  a 
map  tells  more  about  the  regions  of  the  world  in  which  wheat,  rice, 
horses,  or  silk  are  grown  than  ten  pages  of  printed  matter. 

There  are  several  other  books  well  worth  recommending.  Shaler" 
and  Hobbs^*  describe  in  choice  language  many  physical  phenomena. 
MilP^  gives  a  price  and  descriptive  list  of  all  the  more  valuable  maps, 
globes,  and  books  on  geography  published  throughout  the  world.  As 
the  books  are  listed  under  many  sub-headings,  this  volume  is  the  best 
bibliography  of  geography  for  the  teacher.  We  may  also  mention  Taylor 
Griffith*"  as  a  model,  monography  on  the  geography  of  Australia.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  soon  have  a  book  of  similar  character  on  Canada.  The 
Statesmen  Yearbook'*^  is  the  standard  authority  on  the  most  recent 
statistical  and  other  information  about  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  issued  annually  and  is  indispensable  in  this  period  of  transition. 

BOOKS  ON  GEOGRAPHY— By  G.  A.  Cornish 

(1)  High  School  Texts  on  Regional  Geography: 

^  A.  J.  Herbertscn:  Advanced  Geography.    363  pages.    Oxford  University  Press. 

^  C.  R.  Dryer's:  High  School  Geography.    536  pages.    American  Book  Co. 

^  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower:  Elements  of  Geography.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

*  J.  W.  Gregory:  Geography— -Structural,  Physical,  and  Comparative.    305  pages. 

Blackie. 
^  Brigham  and  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography.    2  vols.   American  Book  Co. 
^  Fry  and  Atwood:  A^ew  Geography.    Vols.  1  and  2.    Ginn  &  Company. 

(2)  High  School  Texts  on  Physical  Geography: 

^  A.  R.  Mill:  Realm  of  Nature.     369  pages.     J.  Murray. 

*  Simmons  and  Stenhouse :   Classbooks  of  Physical  Geography.    The  Macmillan  Co-. 
'  N.  S.  Tarr:  New  Physical  Geography.    475  pages.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

^^  W.  M.  Davis:  Elementary  Physical  Geography.    401  pages.    Ginn  &  Co. 

(3)  Advanced  Texts  in  Physical  Geography: 

11  R.  D.  Salisbury:   College  Physiography.    770  pages.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
^  R.  S.  Tarr  and  Martin:   College  Physiography.    837  pages.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1*  P.  Lake:  Physical  Geography.    324  pages.    Cambridge  University  Press. 
^"^  E.  Guess:  The  Face  of  the  Earth.    4  volumes.    Pages  604;  556;  450;  673.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

(4)  Advanced  Texts  in  Region.a.l  Geography: 

1^  H.  R.  Mill:  International  Geography.    1088  pages.    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
1*  Stanford:  Compendium  of  Geography.    12  volumes.    Edward  Stanford,  London. 
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(5)  Texts  in  Commercial  Geography: 

"  G.  C.  Chisholm:  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography.    066  pages.    Longmans  & 

Co. 
1*  John  McFarlane:  Economic  Geography.    560  pages.    Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
'^  J.  Russell  Smith:  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.     914  pages.     Henry 

Holt  &  Company. 
-"  A.  J.  Curr:   Commercial  Geography  {Intermediate).    440  pages.    The  Macmillan 

Co. 
^^  L.  W.  Lyde:  Commercial  Geography.    269  pages.     Black  &  Co. 

(6)  Texts  in  Geology: 

^2  Pirsson  and  Schuehert:   Text-book  of  Geology.    1051  pages.    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
23  Cleland:  Geology,  Physical  and  Historical.    718  pages.     American  Book  Co. 
^'^  A.  Giekie:   Textbook  of  Geology.    2  vols.    1472  pages.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

(7)  Texts  on  Meteorology: 

-'"  Milham:  Meteorology.    549  pages.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

-"  H.  N.  Dickson:   Weather  and  Climate.    Williams  &  Norgate. 

-'  R.  Ward:  Climate.    372  pages.    J.  Murray,  London. 

(8)  Books  on  Geography  of  Canada: 

-*  Atlas  of  Canada.    Minister  of  Interior,  Ottawa. 

-3  H.  M.  Ami:  Stanford's  Compendium.     North  America.     Vol.  I.     1069  pages. 

Edward  Stanford. 
^°  Oxford  Survey  of  the  British  Empire.     Vol.  4.    511  pages.     Oxford  University 

Press. 

31  J.  D.  Rogers:  Historical  Geography  of  British  Empire.    Vol.  V.    Part  3.  Oxford 

University  Press. 

32  Grifftth:   Canada  the  Land  of  the  Future.    283  pages.    Department  of  Trade  and 

Commerce,  Ottawa. 

(9)  Magazines: 

*^  National  Geographic  Magazine.    Edited  by  G.  H.  Grosvenor,  Washington,  D.C. 
^  Journal  of  Geography.    Published  by  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  Menasha,  W'is. 
*3  The  Geographical  Teacher.    The  Organ  of  Geographical  Association,  Published 
three  times  a  year  by  G.  Philip  &  Son,  London. 

(10)  Miscellaneous: 

"  N.  S.  Shaler:  Aspects  of  the  Earth.    344  pages.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

^*  W.  H.  Hobbs:  Earth  Features  and  their  Meaning.    506  pages.    The  Macmillan 

Co. 
3'  H.  R.  Mill:  Guide  to  Geographical  Books  and  Apparatus.     207  pages.     Geo. 

Philip  «&  Sons. 
^°  Taylor  Griffith:  Australia,  Physiographic  and  Economic. 
^1  Keltic:  Statesmen's  Yearbook  {Annual).    The  Macmillan  Co. 

(11)  Atlases: 

33  Times:  Survey  Atlas  of  the  World.     Published  by  London  Times. 
3^  J.  G.  Bartholomew:  Advanced  Atlas.    Oxford  University  Press. 
3^  J.  G.  Bartholomew:  Economic  Atlas.    Oxford  University  Press. 

3*  V.  C.  Finch  and  D.  E.  Baker:  Atlas  of  the  World's  Agriculture.    Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 


Recent  Magazine  Articles  and  Reports  on  Education 

A  Co-operative  Community  Study,  by  Sarah   Mark  Imboden,  an 

exercise  in  the  problem  method  of  teaching  geography.    "The  fifth,  sixth, 

>  seventh,  and  eighth-grade  pupils  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  have  just  written 

and  published  a  book  of  192  pages  entitled  City  of   Decautur.      The 

Elementary  School  Journal,  Chicago,  November. 

The  Function  of  Wisconsin  Normal  Schools,  by  C.  G.  Pease,  President 
Milwaukee  Normal  School.  The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 
November. 

-  How  to  keep  the  ^^.ducation  Rate  Down, — an  explanation  and  defence 
of  the  rising  cost  of  Education  in  England.  The  Times,  Educational 
Supplement,  November  4. 

Why  the  Smith  Towner  Bill  should  become  a  law,  by  George  Drayton 
Strayer.  Arguments  against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  by  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  Director  American  Council  on  Education.  The  Educational 
Review,  N.  Y.     November. 

The  Eyesight  of  School  Children,  by  J.  H.  Berkowitz.  Defective 
vision  as  related  to  School  Environment  and  methods  of  prevention 
and  correction.  Bulletin  IQIQ  No.  65.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  The 
Educational  section  of  the  Springfield  Survey.  As  usual  in  the  United 
States,  a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  includes  the  high  school. 
The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 

Survey  of  the  High  Schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  Erwin  E.  Lewis. 
The  University  of  loiva,  Iowa  City. 

Health  Training  for  Teachers  by  Robert  G.  Leavitt,  Ph.D.  The 
role  of  Normal  and  Training  Schools  in  the  Advancement  of  Health 
Education.  Health  Education  No.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  National  Crisis  in  Education:  An  appeal  to  the  People.  A 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Citizens  conference  on  Educa- 
tion called  by  the  United  States  Commission  of  Education  and  held  at 
Washington  May  19,  20  and  21,  1920.  Bulletin  1920,  No.  29,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  new  night  watchman  at  the  college  had  noticed  someone  using  the  big  tele- 
scope.    Just  then  a  star  fell. 

"Begorra",  said  the  watchman,  "that  felly  sure  is  a  crack  shot". 
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Literature  in  Elementary  Schools 

ADRIAN  MACDONALD,   M.A., 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 

I 

The  Task 

THE  person  who  undertakes  to  explain  to  elementary  school  teachers 
how  to  deal  with  literature  is  in  a  perplexing  situation.  His 
difficulties  rise  about  his  head  like  flies.  He  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  evade  those  who  cry  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  way  to  teach 
literature,  that  merely  to  speak  of  method  in  connection  with  literature 
is  enough  to  mark  you  as  out  of  touch  with  modern  pedagogic  thought, 
that  the  true  teacher  of  literature  must  seek  for  inspiration  to  guide  her 
procedure  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart  and  the  eager  eyes  of  her  pupils ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  he  duly  placate  those  authorities 
who  insist  on  a  definite  method  sedulously  to  be  followed;  while  most 
of  all  he  must  try  not  to  disappoint  the  practical  teacher  who  wades 
through  his  articles  to  get  some  hints  on  the  teaching  of  literature — hints 
which  will  help  her  to  take  her  lessons  out  of  the  dreary  routine  into 
which  she  has  found  them  liable  to  fall.  He  can  scarcely  attack  the 
problem  without  displeasing  someone;  for  the  whole  field  of  the  teaching 
of  literature  is  a  cloud  of  disputatioa  and  doubt. 

In  other  subjects  where  there  is  a  more  definite  body  of  material 
to  be  taught  it  is  comparatively  simple  to  work  out  a  method  of  procedure. 
When  the  material  is  definite,  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  imparted 
may  also  be  made  definite.  Such  subjects  give  the  practical  mind  some- 
thing solid  to  stand  upon ;  there  is  a  given  piece  of  knowledge — possibly 
an  outline  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  the  way  to  add  decimals^ — and  the 
question  is  how  to  present  it  to  the  class  most  vividly.  In  teaching 
literature,  however,  the  solid  ground  seems  somehow  to  slip  from  beneath 
our  feet. 

Most  of  the  time  we  give  to  literature  is  occupied  not  with  imparting 
set  systems  of  truth  to  be  stored  in  the  memory,  but  in  creating  a  habit, 
an  attitude  of  mind.  With  our  best  effort  we  can  cover  in  school  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  great  mass  of  good  reading.  Merely  to  introduce 
the  children  to  its  pleasure  in  all  we  may  wisely  attempt.  Our  task  is 
to  deliver  samples  in  the  hope  that  the  children  will  later  become  regular 
customers.  To  our  minds  libraries  are  storehouses  of  valuable  mer- 
chandise, and  our  regard  for  the  good  to  be  found  in  them  we  wish  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation. 
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What  is  the  nature  of  this  good  in  literature? 

Without  appearing  to  revive  the  outworn  dispute  between  "art  for 
art's  sake"  and  "art  for  life's  sake" — a  dispute  which  vanished  with  the 
fin  de  siecle — I  may  safely  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  literature 
is  in  itself.  Literature  is  not  utilitarian  in  the  sense  that  applied  mathe- 
matics or  book-keeping  are  utilitarian.  Selections  of  literature  are 
clearly  not  to  be  read  for  their  practical  value.  They  do  not,  except 
incidentally,  provide  us  with  information  which  will  be  of  use  in  building 
bridges,  in  winning  cases  in  the  law  courts,  or  in  sowing  our  gardens 
in  spring.  They  do  not  help  us  to  produce  more  wheat  or  more  auto- 
mobiles; they  do  not  enable  us  to  clothe  ourselves  better,  or  show  us  a 
way  to  lower  the  high  cost  of  living.  Neither  do  they,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  purely  literature,  "point  a  moral;"  for  they  do  not  set  out  to  give  us 
a  code  of  moral  laws  or  proverbs  of  no  value  in  themselves,  but  useful 
in  directing  our  lives  to  higher  purpose.  Literature,  in  short,  is  one 
of  the  fine  arts  and  its  productions  are  good  for  their  own  sakes.  We  do 
not  need  to  go  beyond  its  bounds  to  find  its  worth — ^a.  fully  appreciative 
reading  of  a  piece  of  literature  is  an  experience  whose  value  is  principally 
in  itself.  Like  the  appreciation  of  music  or  art,  the  enjoyment  of 
literature  is  its  own  reward. 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  literature  take  a  simple  example  from 
Stevenson's  verses  for  children : 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 
Hopped  upon  the  window  sill, 
Cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said: 
"Ain't  you  'shanied,  you  sleepy-head.'" 

The  suggestion  for  these  lines  was  a  trifling  episode  in  the  poet's  experience 
— an  episode  of  a  sort  familiar  to  little  ones:  while  lying  in  bed  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  bird  on  his  window  sill.  Such  an  incident  would  perhaps 
give  a  momentary  diversion  to  any  child;  but  Stevenson  describes  it  in 
a  way  that  is  particularly  piquant.  His  account  of  it  is  not  in  the 
vein  of  the  hack  reporter  who  dully  records  the  facts  of  a  "story,"  but 
it  is  of  the  stufT  that  poetry  is  made  of.  From  the  host  of  actual  details 
are  omitted  all  those  that  are  dull  or  unpicturesque;  while  to  the  plain 
fact  is  added  the  imaginative  touch  that  makes  the  resulting  effect 
artistic.  A  birdie,  Stevenson  says,  hopped  upon  the  window  sill — -that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  simple  precision  of  the  word  "hopped,"  is  plain 
enough;  the  birdie,  he  continues,  has  a  yellow  bill,  and  we  discover  that 
we -do  not  need  to  know  anything  more  about  him;  and  then  the  poet 
passes  beyond  fact  to  what  is  in  human  life  a  truer  thing,  the  spirit  of 
fact — the  birdie  "cocked  his  shining  eye  and  said,  'Ain't  you  'shamed, 
you  s'leepy-head' " — ^and  we  have  entered  the  portals  of  literature. 
It  was,  indeed,  Stevenson's  purpose  in  all  his  "Garden  of  Verses" — ^as 
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Wordsworth  says  in  his  plain  modest  way  of  himself — "to  choose  incidents 

and  situations  from  common  life,  and to  throw  over  them  certain 

colouring  of  imagination,  whereby  ordinary  things  should  be  represented 
to  the  mind  in  an  unusual  aspect." 

Contrast  the  purport  of  Stevenson's  little  verse  quoted  above  with  that 
of  the  saw,  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm".  With  this  utilitarian 
proverb  the  value  lies  not  in  itself  but  in  the  worm  you  may  catch  if 
you  follow  its  sage  admonition.  The  child  who  hears  Stevenson's  verse 
may  or  may  not  arise  earlier  the  next  morning;  whether  he  does  or  not 
will  affect  for  him  very  little  the  value  of  the  lines  as  poetry.  Their 
charm  is  in  the  quaint,  fresh  way  in  which  a  common  incident  is  presented. 

Literature  has  assuredly  its  ulterior  good  effect  upon  us,  but  it  is 
not  the  effect  of  moralizing.  Its  influence  is  ennobling,  as  the  sight  of 
a  flower  or  the  report  of  a  brave  deed  in  ennobling.  It  kindles  those 
deeper  sentiments  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  human  character;  it  fills  us 
with  high  feelings  for  beauty;  and  it  opens  our  minds  to  the  finer  things 
of  life.  No  one  can  enjoy  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  without  being  elevated 
in  the  process;  yet  Shakespeare  never  moralizes  except  through  the  lips 
of  a  rheumy  old  dullard  like  Polonius. 

A  love  of  literature  is  identical  with  a  love  of  the  thrilling,  beautiful, 
significant  things  in  life.  To  the  unpoetic  mind  the  world  must  be  a  dull 
affair — a  play  in  which  the  scenes  are  all  painted  canvas,  and  the  actors 
common  men  and  women  who  are  considering  the  advisibility  of  striking 
for  better  working  conditions.  When  we  know  his  proverbial  views 
upon  the  "primrose  by  the  river's  brim,"  we  can  scarcely  blame  poor 
Peter  Bell  for  taking  what  pleasure  he  could  in  the  beating  of  his  donkey. 
There  could  not  have  been  much  else  for  him  to  take  pleasure  in'.  It 
requires  a  person  with  the  child's  or  the  poet's  fancy  to  feel  the  stir  of 
romance  in  this  place  of  commonalties.  Only  in  reading  can  many 
people  find  it — ^some  not  even  there.  The  book-selves  of  these  latter 
are  as  empty  of  charm  as  are  their  lives.  Literature  and  life  go  hand 
in  hand. 

In  order  that  we  may  find  interest  in  the  reading  of  literature — of 
plays,  poems,  stories,  essays — our  minds  must  be  capable  of  reacting 
towards  personalities,  scenes,  situations,  incidents  as  the  quicker  mind 
of  the  author  has  reacted.  For  the  time  being  we  must  see  life  through 
his  eyes,  feel  it  with  his  sensibilities.  To  appreciate,  for  instance,  a 
poem  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  become  at  least  temporarily  poets. 

At  this  point  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  practical  teacher  must  be 
verging  on  impatience.  I  can  imagine  her  saying,  "All  these  high- 
sounding  and  rather  florid  remarks  are  very  fine — so  fine,  in  fact,  that 
I  would  have  admitted  their  trlith  before  you  began.  What  is  troubling 
my  mind  is  the  realization  of  the  vast  gulf  that  exists  between   this 
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estimable  view  of  our  subject,  atid  the  crude,  immature,  unimaginative 
intellects  with  which  I  have  to  deal;  I  want  to  know  how  I  am  to  help 
my  "young  barbarians"  across  that  chasm,  so  that  they  may  enter  at 
leatet  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  realm  of  poetic  experience". 

There,  indeed,  appear's  to  be  the  difhculty.  Children  delight,  and 
rightly  so,  more  in  the  things  of  the  body  than  in  the  things  of  the  mind. 
When  it  is  a  choice  between  a  square  of  chocolate  and  a  book  o/f  poems, 
I  fear  the  normal  girl  of  elementary  school  age  will  choose  the  chocolate. 
If  a  healthy  boy  were  asked  which  he  would  prefer,  an  hours'  reading 
of  some  book  of  literary  merit  or  an  hour's  swim  down  behind  the  mill, 
who  can  doubt  of  his  answer?  Activity  and  growth,  not  meditation, 
are  the  part  of  childhood. 

The  love  of  good  books  is  the  passion  of  adults,  but  even  in  the  lives 
of  children  books  have  their  place — their  indispensable  place.  It  is  in 
childhood  that  the  forming  of  tastes  and  habits  in  reading,  as  in  other 
matters,  should  be  begun.  To  turn  out  book-worms  is  not  the  purpose 
of  any  sane  teacher,  but  rather  to  start  the  pupils  in  right  habits  of 
reading,  and  to  instil  in  them  such  a  liking  for  tales  and  simple  verses 
as  may  be  expected  later  to  develop  into  a  real  affection  for  literature. 
The  wige  teacher  will  help  her  pupils  to  find  in  books  something  not 
remote  and  dull,  but  intimate,  enticing,  full  of  meaning — and  in  doing 
that  she  is  fulfilling  the  real  task  that  confronts  every  teacher  of  elemen- 
tary literature. 


Common  Errors  in  Geography 

PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

i 

THE  old  fashioned  teacher  is  still  drilling  away  with  his  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  in  Geography,  on  definitions  of  islands,  bays, 
capes,  rivers,  etc.  Surely  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  not  of  such 
vital  importance  or  of  such  difficulty  that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  week 
after  week  in  getting  pupils  to  memorize  them.  As  words  used  in 
geography  these  names  should  be  found  in  the  dictionary  the  same  as 
names  in  history,  literature  or  any  other  subject.  But  why  should  one 
question  on  every  examination  paper  in  georgaphy  be  a  set  of  definitions? 
Let  us  examine  a  few  of  these  standard  definitions  and  see  if  they  are 
really  as  true  as  some  teachers  think. 

(1)  A  river  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water  running  through  or  over  the 
land.  The  writer  has  asked  at  least  a  thousand  teachers  what  this 
definition  means  and  has  never  found  one  who  could  tell  him.     If  the 
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river  ran  through  the  land  the  meaning  would  be  clear,  or  if  it  ran  over 
the  land  the  meaning  m.ight  be  grasped,  but  to  give  a  river  an  alternative 
surrounds  it  so  with  fog  that  nothing  is  clear.  Does  the  St.  Lawrence 
run  through  or  over?     How  about  the  Mississippi.? 

Again  a  river  is  not  always  a  stream  of  fresh  water.  The  teachers 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  will  agree  that 
the  little  rivers  of  these  provinces  have  a  good  deal  of  salt  water 
in  them.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  salty  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  its  lower 
course,  and  most  of  the  rivers  of  Britain  and  France  have  salt  water 
in  their  lower  courses.  The  moral  of  this  criticism  is  that  you  had  better 
not  give  a  formal  difinition  of  a  river  at  all.  Teach  the  geography  of 
a  river,  its  current,  drainage,  its  importance  for  transportation,  fishing, 
water-supply,  power,  and  pleasure  and  assume  that  when  pupils  can 
describe  these  features  they  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  without  any 
formal  definition. 

(2)  A  mountain  is  a  high  elevation  of  land  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  high,  and  a  hill  is  such  an  elevation  less  than  two  thousand  feet 
high.  Was  there  ever  anything  more  absurd?  There  are  dozens  of 
elevations  called  m.ountains  by  everybody  in  Ontario  arid  Quebec  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  is  over  two  thousand  feet  high.  The  Blue  Mountains 
near  Collingwood,  Mount  Royal  at  Montreal,  the  Laurentide  Mountains 
skirting  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mount  Johnston  in  the  Eastern  Townships, 
etc.,  are  all  less  than  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
name  a  hundred  hills  in  the  west  that  are  more  than  two  thousand  feet 
high.  Hills  and  mountains  are  relative  terms.  In  a  region  of  many 
high  elevations,  the  lesser  ones  are  likely  to  be  called  hills  and  the  greater 
ones  m.ountains,  but  in  a  flat  country  elevations  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
are  called  m.ountains.  Why  give  rigid  definitions  that  are  nothing  but 
a  source  of  confusion  to  pupils.  After  all,  these  geographical  term_s  are 
given  to  places  not  by  geographers  but  by  settlers  who  know  nothing 
about  geographical  term.s,  'even  if  they  have  learned  definitions  in 
geography.  And  it  would  be  a  daring  stickler  for  exact  nomenclature 
who  would  attem.pt  to  rename  all  land  and  water  forms  after  exac 
definitions. 

(3)  A  cape  is  a  point  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  water.  This 
gives  an  entirely  wrong  conception  of  the  term.  If  you  went  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  you  would  look  in  vain  for  such  a  point  unless  you 
consider  the  whole  blunt  southern  end  of  Africa  a  cape.  Again  you 
would  look  in  vain  around  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil  for  Cape  St.  Roque. 
The  writer,  after  having  learned  in  school  the  position  of  Cape  Canso 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  m.ain  land  of  Nova  Scotia,  spent  two  summers 
in  the  vicinity.  He  inquired  from  dozens  of  the  people  of  the  district 
as  to  the  position  of  Cape  Canso,  but  none  knew  anything  about  it  and 
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although  the  coast  was  searched  for  the  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  water  the  cape  was  never  found.  A  cape  is  a  nautical  term  which 
sailors  understand  very  well  and  is  simply  a  bend  in  the  coast.  When 
a  sailor  on  his  ship  observes  a  straight  coast  he  notices  that  as  he  looks 
up  or  down  the  coast  gradually  fades  from.  view.  But  if  there  is  a  turn 
away  from  him  he  comes  to  a  sudden  termination  and  that  point  of 
sudden  termination  he  calls  a  cape.  Often  there  is  no  projection,  just 
a  slight  bend. 

(4)  What  are  we  going  to  say  about  definitions  of  gulfs,  bays,  seas, 
and  lakes?  The  Bay  of  Bengal  is  on  one  side  of  India,  the  Arabian  Sea 
on  the  other.  Hudson  Bay  extends  into  Canada,  the  Baltic  Sea  into 
the  corresponding  part  of  Europe.  Why  is  Hudson  Bay  called  a  bay 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  a  gulf  and  the  Yellow  Sea  a  sea?  Why  are 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  called  seas  and  Great  Salt  Lake  a  lake?  Do  not 
these  illustrations  show  that  these  terms  are  used  loosely  by  all  geo- 
graphers as  well  as  by  com.mon  people,  and  why  should  rigid  definition 
be  given,  when  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous?  Does  it  m.ake  it  clearer 
to  a  pupil  to  say  that  the  Caspian  and  Dead  Seas  are  really  lakes?  Who 
has  a  right  to  say  they  are  lakes  when  every  geographer  calls  them  seas? 
Is  it  not  better  to  be  honest  with  pupils  and  teach  them  that  these  names 
were  applied  to  the  bodies  of  water  by  the  people  of  the  region,  that 
there  is  no  rigid  distinction  between  a  gulf,  bay,  or  sea,  that  an  arm  of 
the  ocean  may  be  called  by  any  of  these  names,  and  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  custom  which  is  used. 

(5)  A  delta  is  an  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Now  a  large 
part  of  every  delta  is  not  made  of  islands  but  is  a  part  of  the  main  land. 
The  delta  is  really  the  sediment  deposited  by  the  river  as  it  enters  a 
sea  or  lake,  and  the  above  definition  does  not  contain  that  essential 
idea  at  all.  The  writer  has  known  many  teachers  to  give  Anticosti  as 
an  example  of  a  delta,  although  Anticosti  is  a  high,  rocky  island,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  an  estuary  swept  clean  by  the  tides 
twice  a  day  from  Quebec  to  the  sea.  Again  the  Rhone  forms  a  delta 
where  it  enters  Lake  Geneva  many  miles  from  its  mouth.  Would  it 
not  be  much  better  to  teach  pupils  how  sediment  is  deposited  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  to  be  able  to  describe  the  nature  of  such  a  region, 
low,  flat,  and  fertile,  and  then  to  be  satisfied  without  putting  words  in 
the  pupils  mouth  that  mean  little  or  nothing,  are  inaccurate,  and  tell 
the  least  important  things  about  deltas? 

It  is  needless  to  continue.  The  sooner  this  miserable  practice  of 
teaching  pupils  to  recite,  parrot-like,  formal  definitions,  which  have  no 
content  for  the  pupil  and  which  are  open  to  the  gravest  criticism,  is 
abandoned  the  better  for  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  especially  for  the 
teaching  of  geography. 


Current  Events 

[To  December  15th,  1920.] 

m,      -,.  Although  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  has  not  yet  accepted 

^        ..  the  settlement  sanctioned  by  both  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia, 

in  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  signed  on  November  12,  1920, 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  he  will  be  forced  to  acquiesce.  No  one  of 
the  boundary  disputes  has  been  more  difficult  to  settle,  nor  has  any  one 
of  them  had  more  dramatic  and  fantastic  features.  When  Italy  entered 
the  Great  War  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies,  in  April  1915,  the  secret 
Treaty  of  London  provided  for  an  extension  of  Italy's  eastern  boundary 
to  a  line  running  just  west  of  Fiume,  (Map.)  A  little  over  a  year  later, 
the  new  state  of  Jugo-Slavia  came  into  existence,  with  the  consent  and 
blessing  of  the  Entente;  but  the  leaders  in  the  new  state  knew  nothing 
about  the  Treaty  of  London.  In  December,  1917,  Lenin  unearthed  this 
treaty  in  the  Russian  Archives,  and  published  it.  At  once  Jugo-Slavia 
protested,  because  a  large  number  of  Jugo-Slavs  would  be  included  in 
the  new  Italian  territory.  At  the  same  time,  the  Italians  in  Fiume,  and 
many  people  in  Italy  objected  strongly  because  the  city  was  to  be  given 
to  Jugo-Slavia.  After  months  of  anxious  negotiations,  President 
Wilson,  who  objected  strenuously  to  carrying  out  any  secret  treaty, 
suggested  a  compromise  line  (Map  1)  which  gave  less  territory  to  Italy, 
and  still  left  Fiume  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Later  on  he  modified  his  proposals 
by  suggesting  that  Fiume  and  adjacent  territory  should  be  a  buffer  state 
under  the  League  of  Nations. 

President  Wilson's  proposals  so  disturbed  the  Italian  extremists 
that  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  a  distinguished  poet,  acting  entirely  without 
authority,  landed  a  small  force  of  Italian  soldiers  in  the  city,  issued  a 
grandiloquent  proclamation,  and  established  himself  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Hungarian  Governors  as  head  of  a  new  government.  Nothing 
in  recent  European  history  so  suggests  the  actions  of  the  mediaeval 
knight-errant  as  this  lawless  escapade.  He  has  disregarded  the  wishes 
and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Italian  Government.  He 
has  welcomed  mutinous  Italian  soldiers  who  have  chosen  to  join  his 
forces.  Several  Italian  war  vessels  have  been  delivered  him  by  their 
crews.  A  fleet  of  aeroplanes  flew  from  one  of  the  Italian  aviation  camps, 
and  was  placed  by  the  crews  at  the  disposition  of  D'Annunzio.  The 
steamer  Persia  loaded  with  30,000  rifles,  10,000,000  cartridges,  twenty 
batteries  of  mountain  guns  and  two  heavy  guns  was  taken  into  Fiume 
by  its  mutinous  crew.     At  another  time  a  merchant  ship,  bearing  stores 
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and  2,000,000  lira  for  the  Italian  army  in  Albania,  put  into  Fiume. 
D'Annunzio  seized  both  stores  and  money.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
neither  the  Supreme  Council  nor  the  Italian  Government  has  chosen 
to  interfere  seriously  with  him.     An  economic  blockade  of  Fiume  was 


By  agreement  of  the  Italian  and  J  ugo-slav  commissions  at  Rapallo.  November  lOtli,   1920.  Fiume 

becomes  a  free  city  and  Italy   obtains  a   boundary  that  touches  Fiume  and  includes  the  military 

vantage  point  of  Mt.  Nevoso  in  the  Julian  Alps.      From  The  New  York  Times  Current  History, 

established,  but  was  so  loosely  applied,  that  the  city  got  not  only  plenty 
of  supplies,  but  reinforcements  for  its  garrison.  In  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  D'Annunzio  made  fervid  speeches,  and  issued  florid  pro- 
clamations.    One  example  must  sufftce. 
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"The  spirit  has  conquered  arrogance,  insults,  and  darkness.  The 
Italians  of  Garibaldi  have  hearkened  to  the  despairing  cries  of  Fiume. 
They  are  in  Fiume  and  strong  in  Fiume. 

Fiume's  people  are  not  sheep  for  sale  nor  is  the  city  to  be  disposed  of 
by  auction.  Who  shall  dare  to  separate  brother  from  brother?  The 
world  to-day  has  nothing  pure  except  this  breath  of  Italian  fervour,  this 
bronze-enduring  will  of  Italy.  Italians  against  all  and  everything! 
Remember  the  pyre  is  lighted  at  Fiume  and  two  words  only  are  heard, 
"Fiume  or  death."  Brothers,  from  Fiume  we  stretch  out  our  hands. 
We  bid  you  spread  our  fidelity  throughout  the  land.  Fiume's  defenders 
have  the  right  to  know  that  Italy  of  the  victory  of  Veneto  Vittorio  is 
with  them. 

God  is  with  us  and  so  all  will 
turn  out  as  sworn  by  us.  Have 
faith,  pray  in  your  churches,  your 
homes,  in  public  places.  Let 
every  place  be  a  temple.  Pray 
for  the  whole  victory  on  behalf  of 
the  dead,  for  these  brethren  are 
now  rejoicing  that  Fiume  rules 
itself.  Help  us,  Italians!  One 
wish  among  us  all  unites  our 
minds  in  one  only  thought! 
Fiume  to-day  is  Italy's". 

In  January,  1920,  the  Supreme 
Council  modified  President  Wil- 
son's proposals.  It  decided  that 
a  corridor  of  land  should  connect 
Italy,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Greece. 
This  plan  met  with  determined 
opposition.  Jugo-Slavia  refused 
to  sanction  any  alteration  in  the 
boundary  line  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  President  Wil- 
son not  only  refused  to  sanction 
the  new  proposal,  but  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  all  future  settlements  in  Europe,  including  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Thus  checkmated,  the  allied 
statesmen  asked  the  President  to  suggest  a  new  solution.  In  response 
he  proposed  on  February  24,  that  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  should  settle 
the  dispute  by  direct  negotiations.     This  course  was  followed,  and  after 
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many  vexatious  and  dangerous  delays  a  treaty  was  finally  signed  at 
Rapallo  on  November  12.  Map  No.  2  will  illustrate  the  main  terms, 
which  are  as  follows:  1.  Fiume  is  given  the  status  of  an  independent 
state  with  territorial  contiguity  to  Italy.  2,  A  commission  of  Italians 
and  Jugo-Slavs  is  to  settle  all  technical  questions  regarding  traffic  in 
the  port.  3.  Sushak,  the  Croat  suburb  of  Fiume,  is  to  remain  in  Jugo- 
slavia, but  may,  if  it  so  desires,  join  its  port  to  that  of  Fiume.  4.  In 
Dalmatia  only  Zara  is  placed  under  Italian  sovereignty.  5.  Jugo-Slavia 
receives  most  of  the  Adriatic  islands. 

D'Annunzio  has  not  yet  approved  of  the  treaty,  but  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  he  will  be  forced  to  so  do  in  the  near  future.  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavia both  want  peace.  What  appears  to  be  a  fair  compromise  has 
been  reached  by  the  two  countries  and  even  in  Italy  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  an  audacious  lawless,  emotional  poet  may  accomplish. 

Like  so  many  other  European  disputes  this  one  regarding  the  Adriatic 
coast  had  its  roots  in  history.  Venice  once  owned  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  As  a  result,  millions  of  Italians 
settled  in  what  afterwards  became  partly  of  the  motley  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  One  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  Italian  patriots  for  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  to  once  more  incorporate  in  Italy  what  they  have' called 
Italia  Irredenta  (unredemmed  Italy).  Through  the  Great  War  and 
the  tangled  negotiations  leading  up  to  this  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  Italy  has 
been  so  far  successful  that  while  500,000  Slavs  have  been  placed  under 
Italian  rule,  only  30,000  Italians  remain  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

p  ,  The  agreement  by  which  all  the  Mackenzie  power 

P  H'  1  n  1  and  radial  railway  companies  become  the  property  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  the  city  of  Toronto,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  citizen  of  the  province.  The  power  plant 
at  the  Falls,  the  transmission  lines  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Toronto,  and 
the  steam  plant  of  the  Toronto  Electric  Light  Co.,  became  the  property 
of  the  Provincial  Hydro-Electric  Commission,  while  the  destribution 
system  of  the  Toronto  Electric  Light  Co.  and  the  radial  railways  become 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  In  return  for  the  stock  of  the 
various  power  and  radial  companies,  the  Commission  and  the  city  assume 
the  obligations  of  these  companies  to  the  amount  of  $22,775,177,  and 
give  the  Toronto  Railway  Co.,  lhe  owner  of  all  these  power  and  radial 
companies,  new  bonds  to  the  value  of  $9,958,832.  Several  important 
results  will  follow  from  this  sale.  The  Province  will  now  have  almost 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  hydro-electric  production  of  power,  and 
when  the  new  Chippawa  power  canal  is  finished,  will  be  producing  far 
more  electric  energy  than  any  other  company  or  government  in  the 
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world.  The  abundant  energy  produced,  and  sold  at  cost,  should  make 
possible  a  truly  phenomenal  industrial  development  in  all  that  part  of 
Ontario  served  by  Niagara  power.  Although 'the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment has  not  decided  its  policy  with  regard  to  radials,  nearly  100  miles 
of  radial  railway  pass  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Commission. 
Toronto  gets  rid  of  the  perpetual  franchise  which  the  Toronto  and 
Niagara  Power  Co.  claimed  on  the  streets  of  Toronto.  When  the  city 
buys  the  Toronto  Street  Railway  next  summer,  it  will  be  assured  of 
sufihcient  power  to  run  it.  There  will  be  many  advantages,  but  also 
a  greater  necessity  than  ever  for  sound  business  management  of  public 
utilities. 


_,      ,,T  1-  1  Alfred  Nobel,  the  mventor  of  dvnamite  and  smokeless 

The   Nobel  ,  ,    ^  \    '■         i  1       ■         -.nkn  r  r 

._  p  .  powder,   ieit  at  his  death   m    1890,   a  fortune  oi   over 

$9,000,000.  By  his  will  the  income  from  this  sum  was 
to  be  divided  into  five  parts  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  prizes 
awarded  annually,  three  for  the  most  important  discoveries  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  physiology  or  medicine  respectively,  one  for  the  most 
remarkable  literary  work  "of  an  idealistic  tendency",  and  one  for  service 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  international  brotherhood,  the  reduction  of 
standing  armies,  or  the  furtherance  of  peace  congresses.  The  last  of 
these  prizes,  commonly  known  as  the  Nobel  Peace  prize,  has  been 
awarded  this  year  to  President  Wilson  of  the  United  States,  doubtless 
for  his  work  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Each 
prize  amounts  to  about  $40,000. 

_,      ..         .  The  Provincial  elections  in  British  Columbia  were 

Elections  in     ,   ,  ,    ,     ^  ,      _,       ^ .,       , 

_   ...  ,  held     last    month.      Ihe     Liberal     govermnent     under 

BritlSn  rr  TVT         -^1-  ,  1 

^  ,        ,  .  Hon.  Mr.  Oliver,  was  returned  to  power  by  a  narrow 

Columbia  •        -^  1       ^^^  or  r     l^  All     1- 

majority,  holding  25  seats  out  of  47.  All  his  cabinet 
retained  their  seats.  Mrs  Ralph  Smith,  whose  husband,  the  late  Hon. 
Ralph  Smith,  was  once  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and 
later  a  cabinet  Minister  in  British  Columbia,  was  re-elected,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  Vancouver.  G.M.J. 


Inspector—Do  you  teach  observation? 

Teacher — Yes. 

Inspector — Then  I  will  test  the  class.     Now,  children,  shut  your  eyes  and  sit  still. 

Following  this  the  inspector  made  a  slow  whistling  sort  of  noise  and  followed  with: 
"Now,  children,  what  did  I  do? 

For  some  time  there  was  no  answer  but  ultimately  one  little  boy  piped  out:  "  Kissed 
teacher". — Pearson's  Weekly. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

THE  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  United  States  now  embraces  eighteen  states  including 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota 
on  the  north,  and  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  the  south.  It  accredits 
1,165  High  Schools.  The  latest  study  of  conditions  in  these  schools  is 
available  as  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  As 
the  association  declines  to  accredit  any  school  with  fewer  than  'four 
teachers  the  study  does  not  include  all  the  High  Schools  in  these  States. 
All  but  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  schools  referred  to  are  Public  High  Schools 
the  rest  being  preparatory  (attached  to  colleges),  parochial,  military,  or 
private. 

Some  interesting  facts  emerge  from  the  study.  Considering  only  the 
Public  High  Schools  it  appears  that  in  every  State  the  number  of  girls 
attending  High  Schools  is  greater  than  that  of  boys.  The  total  enrojment 
shows  55.2  per  cent,  girls  and  44.8  per  cent.  boys.  The  proportion  of  girls 
is  greater  in  the  sm.aller  schools.  With  respect  to  the  distribution  among 
classes  or  years,  38.2  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  year,  27.15  per  cejit.  in 
the  second  year,  19.42  per  cent,  in  the  third  year  and  15.39  per  cent,  in 
the  fourth  year.  That  is  to  say,  over  65  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  in 
what  we  would  call  the  Lower  School  division. 

About  14  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  graduated  each  year.  Of 
those  graduating  in  1916,  38.5  per  cent,  entered  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  That  is  to  say,  5.35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  enrolment  of  these 
High  Schools  in  1916  completed  the  school  course  and  went  on  to  college 
or  university. 

As  indicated  by  this  study,  the  average  American  High  School  prefers 
fewer  and  longer  periods  in  the  schools'  daily  time-table.  Of  the  1,032 
Public  High  Schools  reporting,  30  had  five  periods  in  the  school  day, 
85  had  six  periods,  516  had  seven  periods,  330  had  eight  periods,  and 
only  39  had  nine  or  m.ore  periods  per  day.  The  average  length  of  the 
period  was  43.2  minutes.  The  association  requires  accredited  schools  to 
have  periods  at  least  40  m.inutes  in  length  excluding  all  time  used  for  the 
passing  of  classes.  Forty-five  schools  have  adopted  a  55-  or  60-minute 
class  period,  and  eleven  schools  have  exceeded  this  length.  Over  90  per 
cent,  of  all  these  schools  have  either  a  40-  or  a  45-minute  period. 

An  examination  of  the  programmes  of  study  in  these  High  Schools 
reveals  some  interesting  features  of  the  American  system.  The  relative 
importance  of  various  subjects  on  the  school  time-table  may  be  m,easured 
by  the  number  of  "units"  offered  during  the  course.    A  "unit"  is  defined 
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as  "a  course  covering  an  academ.ic  year  that  shall  include  in  the  aggregate 
not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  classroom,  work, 
two  hours  of  m.anual  training  or  laboratory  work  being  equivalent  to  one 
hour  of  classroom  work  ".  In  the  usual  school  time-table  this  would  mean 
a  subject  taken  one  40  minute  period  each  school  day  throughout  the 
year. 

Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  schools  ofifer  four  units  in  English  during 
the  four  year  course.  Eighty  per  cent,  ofifer  four  units  of  Latin.  Less 
than  four  per  cent,  offer  any  Greek.  Nearly  95  per  cent,  offer  some 
French  or  German,  and  about  32  per  cent,  offer  Spanish.  All  schools 
offer  at  least  one  unit  of  algebra  and  at  least  one  of  geom.etry,  usually 
one  and  a  half  units  of  each.  No  school  offers  any  arithm.etic  as  an 
academic  subject.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  ofifer  one  unit  in  physics,  76  per 
cent,  one  unit  in  chem.istry,  and  3]  per  cent.  one. unit  in  botany.  More 
than  90  per  cent,  offer  ancient  history,  Am.erican  history  and  civics,  and 
mediaeval  and  modern  history,  generally  one  unit  of  each.  Forty-three 
per  cent,  offer  English  history.  Many  other  subjects  are  offered,  (zoology 
general  biology,  physiology,  physical  geography,  geology,  general  science. 
sociolog>%  econom.ics,  and  public  speaking),  generally,  if  at  all,  only  for 
a  half  unit.  Of  non-academ.ic  subjects  the  only  ones  of  which  three  or 
m.ore  than  three  units  are  offered  in  any  schools  are  m.anual  training, 
agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography. 
Only  42  per  cent,  offer  any  art  and  only  20  per  cent,  offer  as  much  as  a 
unit.  Music  is  m.ore  generally  offered  but  frequently  in  short  courses 
or  incidental  chorus  or  orchestral  work.  Only  21  per  cent,  offer  as  m.uch 
as  a  unit.  Many  schools  offer  a  half  unit  of  com.m.ercial  law  or  com.m.ercial 
arithm.etic  and  less  than  25  per  cent,  offer  physical  education  as  a  subject. 


The  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act 

SECTION  3  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act,  now  on 
the  statute  books,  will  go  into  force  next  September.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  Boards  of  Education  and  other  local  education 
authorities  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  they  may  soon  be  called  upon  to  operate.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  enacted  is  in  England  and  is  in  force  in  several  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  not  to  mention  European  countries. 

When  the  present  Act  goes  into  force  it  will  mean  that  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  will  be  required  to  attend  school  full  time 
until  the  age  of  sixteen  instead  of  the  age  of  fourteen  as  at  present  unless 
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they  have  in  the  meantime  passed  the  Junior  Matriculation  examination 
or  completed  an  equivalent  course  of  study.  There  will  be,  of  course, 
many  exceptions  especially  during  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  Act 
goes  into  force.  School  accommodation  is  limited  and  social  conditions 
will  need  time  to  adjust  themselves  in  many  localities.  Under  the  Act, 
school  attendance  officers  may,  on  the  request  of  parents  or  guardians, 
give  home  permits  to  young  people  whose  services  are  requested  in 
necessary  household  tasks  at  home,  or  give  employment  certificates 
to  those  whose  circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  begin 
to  earn  money  before  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  appointment  of  the  local  school  attendance  officers  is  already 
provided  for  by  the  School  Attendance  Act  of  1919  which  requires  every 
Board  of  Education,  or  public  school  or  separate  school  board  in  an 
urban  municipality  and  the  council  of  every  township  to  appoint  such 
an  officer.  The  Act  has  been  generally  complied  with  already  and  those 
school  boards  or  township  councils  that  have  not  appointed  such  officers 
as  yet  will  doubtless  hasten  to  do  so  now  that  the  functions  of  these 
officers  are  made  of  even  greater  importance  by  the  terms  of  the  Adoles- 
cent School  Attendance  Act.  Under  previous  acts  regulating  school 
attendance,  pupils  were  required  to  attend  practically  until  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  until  they  had  passed  the  entrance  examination  or  reached 
an  equivalent  grade.  Many  left  before  completing  the  public  school 
course.  The  new  legislation  will  require  them  to  continue  attendance 
until  the  age  of  sixteen.  Suitable  instruction  will  be  furnished  by  the 
public  or  separate  school  board;  for  those  who  have  already  completed 
the  public  school  course  of  study,  provision  will  be  made  by  the  local 
high  or  continuation  schools.  This  will  doubtless  result  in  a  greatly 
increased  attendance  in  the  lower  school  courses  of  our  High  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools  and  will  in  some  cases  entail  increased  accommodation 
and  perhaps  an  addition  to  the  staff.  Local  educational  authorities 
have  an  admirable  opportunity  to  show  capacity  for  initiative  in  meeting 
this  new  situation.  Provision  for  the  new  classes  may  be  made  from 
many  types  of  schools :  additions  may  be  made  to  the  elementary  schools ; 
the  problem  may  be  solved  by  consolidation  or  Continuation  Schools 
or  both ;  or  schools  and  classes  may  be  established  for  the  more  practical 
courses  offered  under  the  Industrial  Education  Act.  For  these  latter, 
liberal  grants  in  aid  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

One  important  effect  of  the  new  Act  will  doubtless  be  to  accelerate 
the  movement  toward  free  secondary  schools.  Already  by  law  public 
schools  have  for  many  years  been  free  and  all  persons  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  have  a  right  to  attend  some  such  school.  If  they 
have  obtained  Junior  High  School  Entrance  Certificates  or  are  otherwise 
considered  qualified  by  Principal  and  Inspector  they  have  the  right  to 
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receive  free  instruction  in  subjects  of  the  fifth  form,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Lower  School  work  in  a  High  School.  It  will  be  but  a  slight 
extension  of  this  privilege  to  make  free  the  Lower  and  Middle  School 
Courses  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes;  more  than  half  our 
High  Schools  have  already  done  this.  Boards  of  Education  will  hardly 
exact  fees  from  pupils  who  are  required  to  attend.  Free  secondary 
education  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  will  be  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act. 

W.  E.  M. 

High  School  History  Methods 
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PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES, 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

OR  more  than  a  decade  there  has  been  widespread  discussion  of 
history  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  in  High  Schools. 
History  teachers,  convinced  that  the  old  style  history  and  old 
style  methods  of  instruction  were  not  producing  the  best  results,  have 
striven  earnestly  to  define  better  courses,  to  secure  better  apparatus, 
and  to  find  methods  that  would  both  insure  a  fair  knoA\  ledge  of  history 
on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  create  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  high 
school  graduates  will  continue  to  read  history. 

The  question  of  curricula  is  very  important,  but  discussion  of  it 
must  be  postponed.  Our  present  concern  is  with  methods.  From 
every  quarter  come  indictments  of  the  old  slavish  text-book  methods 
which  aim  mainly  at  the  memorizing  of  facts,  and  which  usually  kill 
all  interest  in  the  subject.  A.  F.  Hattersley  of  Natal  describes  the  old 
fashioned  methods  in  vogue  in  South  Africa  and  then  gives  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  the  quite  inevitable  results. 

"The  last  question  which  the  writer  referred  to  history  teachers  was: 
'What  degree  of  spontaneous  interest  in  history  is  aroused  in  the  upper 
standards?'  Was  there  any  enthusiasm  for  historical  studies?  One 
I  teacher  replied  that  he  doubted  whether  five  per  cent,  of  South  African 

i  schoolboys  acquire  a  permanent  interest  in  an^  subject  of  their  school 

curriculum.  A  second  found  that  enthusiasm  was,  as  a  rule,  strictly 
limited  to  a  desire  to  get  through  the  matriculation  examination.  A 
third,  from  the  Witwatersrand,  replied  that  very  few  showed  such  interest, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  commercial  atmosphere  of  Johannesburg^". 

What  remedy  is  proposed  for  this  condition  of  affairs?  The  reformers, 
agreeing  that  history  and  civics  "afford  peculiar  opportunities  for  the 

^History,  October  1918,  p.  151. 
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training  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society^",  have  urged  the 
presentation  of  thoroughly  interesting  material  in  such  a  uay  as  to 
appeal  to  the  natural  interests  of  gro\\ing  boys  and  girls,  and  to  train 
them  for  thoughtful  citizenship.  It  is  now  admitted  on  every  hand  that 
no  history  course  is  satisfactory  unless  it  creates  a  real  interest  in  the 
class,  and  makes  pupils  think  for  themselves.  The  day  of  mere  memory 
work  in  history  \v  ill  soon  be  over. 

Interesting  material  cannot  be  presented  to  a  class  except  by  a 
A\  ell-read  teacher  \\  ho  has  at  his  disposal  plenty  of  good  books,  suitable 
maps,  and  other  apparatus,  such  as  pictures  and  slides.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  science  master  to  teach  acceptably 
without  apparatus  or  laboratory,  as  to  expect  the  history  master  to  do 
first  class  work  with  no  equipment  but  a  text-book.  The  best  high 
schools  are  now  equipped  in  all  these  particulars  and  many  of  them  have 
special  history  rooms. 

Pupils  must  be  led  to  think  and  to  have  initiative,  the  teacher  must 
do  less,  the  pupils  must  do  more.  There  was  a  time  when  the  teacher's 
main  duty  was  to  question  his  class  and  to  give  notes,  and  the  pupils' 
main  duties  w^ere  to  answ^er  questions,  and  to  Sbpy  notes.  The  newer 
methods  give  the  pupil  an  important,  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  class. 
He  is  expected  to  read  much  more  than  the  text  book,  to  gather  infor- 
mation, to  think  for  himself,  and  to  show  in  class  by  oral  and  written 
reports  and  by  longer  answ^ers,  the  results  of  his  labour  and  his  thoughts. 

The  methods  designed  to  accompli-sh  these  results  are  many  and 
varied.  One  resourceful  English  teacher,  Miss  Neild  of  the  Girls  Gram- 
mar School  at  Bridgnorth, 2  adopted  the  quite  unusual  plan  of  abandoning 
formal  class  work  altogether,  and  leaving  the  pupils  to  learn  as  much  as 
they  could  by  themselves.  She  placed  in  the  classroom  some  fifty 
volumes  bearing  on  the  period  to  be  studied,  two  historical  atlases,  and 
three  books  of  illustrations.  She  hung  in  the  room  a  list  of  historical 
novels  bearing  on  the  period  and  a  list  of  suggested  subjects  for  essays. 
Each  girl  had  a  copy  of  the  text-book,  and  a  copy  of  \'ol.  I\^  of  the 
Peers  Plowman  Histories,  "I  then  left  them  to  their  ow^n  devices,  offering 
no  advice,  though  I  was  always  ready  to  answer  questions.  The  writing 
of  essays  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  girls  could  choose  their  ow^n 
subjects". 

At  the  end  of  the  year  this  class  was  examined  by  an  experienced 
outside  examiner,  who  reported  that  the  papers  compared  favourably 
wnth  those  usually  produced  by  girls  of  that  age.  The  teacher  claims 
that  the  girls  learned  how  to  make  good  notes  for  themselves,  discovered 


^  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education.    Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  28,  1916. 
2  History,  July  1917,  p.  112. 
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the  advantages  of  subject  rather  than  chronological  arrangement, 
developed  considerable  skill  in  judging  books,  and  learned  to  depend 
on  themselves  and  to  procure  Ivnowledge  for  themselves.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  the  interest  of  the  class  never  flagged. 

The  use  of  sources  has  apparently  won  almost  universal  approval 
in  England.  A  little  less  than  a  decade  ago,  Mr.  M.  W.  Keatinge  did 
valuable  pioneer  work  in  showing  how  sources  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  secondary  schools^  and  since  then  many  others  have  assisted  in 
popularising  their  use,  either  by  compiling  books  of  suitable  sources 
or  by  showing  how  they  may  be  used^.  Even  the  great  Public  Schools 
of  England,  which  are  more  conservative  than  the  state  schools,  are 
ready  to  approve  of  the  use  of  sources.  At  a  conference  of  ten  Public 
School  masters  and  five  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examiners,  held  at 
Eton  in  January  1917,  to  discuss  methods  of  examining  history,  it 
was  agreed  that,  although  the  source  method  was  not  suitable  for  exami- 
nation purposes,  those  candidates  who  showed  know'ledge  of  sources, 
also  did  the  best  papers,  and  "that  some  use  of  sources  was  not  w^aste 
of  time,  judged  even  by  the  most  utilitarian  standards^". 

Three  uses  are  suggested  for  sources.  First  they  may  be  placed 
before  the  class  simply  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Secondly,  exercises 
may  be  based  on  them.  Thirdly,  they  may  be  used  as  a  source  of 
information  in  developing  a  new  topic,  or  in  reviewing  one  already 
covered  in  the  text-book.  This  third  use  can  hardly  be  illustrated 
within  the  bounds  of  a  brief  article^,  but  the  first  and  second  ones  can. 
A  Lower  School  class  (Grade  IX  or  X)  which  has  been  studying  the 
Scotch  struggle  for  independence  under  Baliol,  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  extract  taken  from  Colby's  Source 
Book  of  English  History  (Macmillan).  (A)  About  the  time  of  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  a  certain  Scot, 
by  name  William  Wallace,  an  outcast  from  pity,  a  robber,  a  sacrilegious 
man,  an  incendiary  and  a  homicide,  a  man  more  cruel  than  the  cruelty 

of  Herod,  and  more  insane  than  the  fury  of  Nero a  man  who  burnt 

alive  boys  in  schools  and  churches,  in  great  numbers;  wdio,  when  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  Scots  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk  against  the  King  of 
England,  and  had  seen  that  he  could  not  resist  the  powerful  army  of 
the  king,  said  to  the  Scots,  "Behold  I  have  brought  you  into  a  ring, 
now  carol  and  dance  as  well  as  you  can",  and  so  fled  himself  from  the 
battle,  leaving  his  people  to  be  slain  by  the  sword;  he,  I  say,  this  man 

^  Kealinge,  M.  W.,  Studies  in  the  Terching  of  History,  A.  &  C.  Black. 
^  Jarvis,  C.  H.     The  Teaching  of  History,  Oxford  University  Press. 
^  History,  Jan.  1918,  p.  221. 

*  See  Jarvis,  The  Teaching  of  History,  pages  153-160.      The  author  gives  nn  outhne 
of  a  series  of  lessons  en  lh(>  dtvelo|  uicnt  of  the  prnglish  Parliauunl  up  lo  12!';"). 
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of  Belial,  after  his  innumerable  wickednesses,  was  at  last  taken  prisoner 
by  the  king's  servants  and  brought  to  London,  as  the  king  ordained  that 
he  should  be  formally  tried,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
condemned  by  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  England  to  a  most  cruel 
but  amply  deserved  death.  First  of  all,  he  was  led  through  the  streets 
of  London,  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  dragged  to  a  very  high 
gallows,  made  on  purpose  for  him,  where  he  was  hanged  with  a  halter 
then  taken  down  half  dead,  after  which  his  body  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  and  his  head  fixed  on  a  stake  and  set  on  London  Bridge.  But 
his  four  quarters  thus  divided,  were  sent  to  the  four  quarters  of  Scotland 
Behold  the  end  of  a  merciless  man  whom  his  m.ercilessness  brought 
to   this   end. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  emphasize  the  view  of  Wallace  that  would 
be  entertained  by  a  contemporary,  but  thoroughly,  prejudiced  and  ill- 
informed  English  monk  living  near  London,  or  the  difificulty  an  historian 
often  has  in  arriving  at  the  truth,  this  extract  will  be  useful  for  illust- 
ration, and  may  be  either  read  to  the  class,  or  better  still,  placed  before 
them  in  printed  form.  A  more  fruitful  use  may,  however,  be  made  of 
it.  After  a  class  has  learned  something  of  the  accepted  story  of  Wallace, 
the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  decide  the  following  points:  (1)  What  kind 
of  man  wrote  this  extract?  (2)  When  was  it  written?  (3)  Under  what 
circumstances?  (4)  Which  of  the  accusations  against  Wallace  are 
probably  well  founded?  (5)  What  light  does  this  extract  throw  on  the 
relations  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  on  the  customs  of  the 
time.  If  in  the  discussion  which  takes  place  on  these  points,  the  teacher 
explains  that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  Wallace, 
except  for  the  events  of  1297  and  1298,  comes  from  a  metrical  tale  by 
Blind  Harry,  written  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Wallace, 
the  class  will  grasp  readily  the  difficulties  of  the  historian.  Such  a  use 
of  sources  will  throw  much  light  on  the  topic,  will  arouse  keen  interest 
in  the  class,  and  will  develop  the  judgment  of  the  pupils.  Of  course  the 
source  method  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  High  School  pupils  are 
too  young  and  immature  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  a  period  from  the 
stories  told  by  contemporary  writers;  but  a  great  deal  of  interest  can 
be  aroused,  and  some  valuable  exercises  in  judgment  can  be  set  for  a 
class  by  means  of  a  reasonable,  occasional  use  of  sources. 

In  the  United  States  the  so-called  laboratory  method^  has  been  very 
widely  discussed,  and  has  been  used  in  many  schools.  In  such  schools, 
the  library  is  the  laboratory,  where  the  pupils  solve  the  problems  pre- 


1  Aug.  23,  1305. 

^  For  a  comparatively  full  description  of  this  method  consult  Hartwel),  E.C.,  The 
Teaching  of  History,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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viously  given  in  the  class-room  and  gather  information  for  the  succeeding 
class  period.  After  giving  the  pupils  preliminary  instruction  and 
training  in  the  use  of  books  of_refejence,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson, 
and  in  the  taking  of  notes,  the  teacher  assigns  a  topic.  Very  frequently 
he  will  make  his  assignment  more  definite  by  giving  the  class  a  series 
of  questions  to  answer.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  read  the  text-book  on 
the  topic.  Certain  pupils  are  given  special  features  of  the  topic  for 
more  detailed  preparation.  They  go  to  the  school  library,  or  the  public 
librar}^  and,  guided  by  the  definite  instructions  of  the  teacher,  gather 
detailed  information  for  presentation  to  the  class.  In  doing  this  work 
they  are  expected  to  make  careful  note  of  the  authorities  consulted,  to 
collect  ilhistratiye  material  as  well  as  facts,  and  to  put  all  they  have 
collected  into  good  shape  for  presentation  to  class. 

The  next  recitation  will  have  four  main^..^!^g,liii:£s.     Each  pupil  is  i  \ 
asked  to  write  an  answer  (usually  on  the  blackboard)  to  one  previously 
assigned  question.     This  insures  that  every  member  of  the  class  will 
have  at  least  one  task  during  the  hour.     After  this  written  work  has 
b6en  disposed  of,  the  pupils  to  whom  special  topics  were  assigned  come  .     \ 
to  the  front  of  the  room  in  turn,  and  report  on  what  they  have  learned  \    J 
in  the  library.     These  reports  are  followed  by  questions  and  discussion  (3  y 
in  which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  take  a  large  part.     Finally,  the    .  \ 
teacher  corrects  any  misstatements  that  have  gone  unchallenged,  and,        ' 
when    necessary,    summarizes   the   main    features    of   the    information 
gathered. 

Some  one  will  object  at  once  that  such  a  procedure  is  possible  only 
where  a  good  library  is  available.  That  is  quite  true,  and  every  High 
School  ought  to  have  a  good  library.  Some  one  else  will  object  that 
this  method  takes  more  time  than  is  usually  allotted  to  history  in  Canada. 
This  also  is  true,  and  at  present  it  is  necessary  in  this  country  \o  limit 
the  use  of  iht-  laboratory  method  to  a  few  topics,  or  to  require  fewer 
reports.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  send  eight  or  ten  pupils  to  the  library 
after  each  lesson,  it  certainly  is  possible  to  send  one  or  two  even  with  our 
crowded  curricula  and  our  short  class  periods.  Both  the  source  method 
and  the  laboratory  method  can  be  profitably  used  in  moderation  in 
Canada,  and  their  use  would  not  only  make  our  class-work  more  in- 
teresting and  more  profitable,  but  would  train  our  boys  and  girls  more 
effectively  for  the  activities  of  adult  life. 

{To  be  continued). 


Book  Notices 

Elementary  Forge  Practice,  by  Robert  H.  Harcourt.  1.54  pages;  published  by  the 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.  Price  $1.50.  This  is  a  book  for  technical  and  vocational 
schools;  but  its  descriptions  would  indicate  that  the  author  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  shop  exercises  and  shop  methods.  The  writer  shows  the  mind  of  the 
worker  as  ever  anticipating  what  is  likely  to  happen  under  certain  conditions  and  con- 
sequently providing  against  failure  or  accident.  The  fundamental  operations  of  forge 
practice  are  set  forth  by  description  and  illustration.  The  text  is  brief  and  the  illustra- 
tions clear.  There  are  in  all  about  forty  problems  fully  developed  many  of  them  being 
problems  in  the  making  of  tools  used  in  the  forge  or  machine  shop.  The  headings  of 
the  seven  chapters  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work:  Materials  and  Equipment; 
Drawing-out,  Bending  and  Twisting;  Common  Welds;  Special  Welds;  Hammer  Work; 
Annealing,  Hardening  and  Tempering  Steel;  Tool  Forging.  The  book  should  have  a 
place  in  every  school  where  forge  work  is  taught.  A.  N.  s. 

Elementary  Machine  Shop  Practice,  by  T.  J.  Palm.ateer,  123  pages;  published  by  the 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Poria,  111.  Price  $1.50.  The  author  does  not  attempt  in  this  brief 
manual  to  cover  all  the  operations  of  the  machine  shop;  but  the  elementary  and  funda- 
mental operations  are  well  presented.  The  tools  and  machines  are  briefly  described 
but  the  various  steps  in  the  problems  are  fully  and  carefully  developed.  The  seven 
chapters  on  Vise  Work,  Shaper  Work,  Drilling,  Taps  and  Dies,  Lathe  Work,  Lathe  and 
Shaper  Tools,  and  Milling  Machine  Work,  present  only  eleven  main  problems,  but  each 
problem  involves  many  exercises  covering  the  fundamental  operations  of  the  machine 
shop.  The  suggestive  rather  than  the  dogmatic  method  of  the  author  makes  the  book 
very  suitable  for  a  school.  The  student  learns  not  only  how  to  perform  a  certain  work, 
but  how  to  exercise  his  mechanical  judgment  in  reaching  the  end.  The  text  is  so  brief 
as  to  be  suitable  for  a  handbook  for  the  worker,  and  the  many  illustrations  add  much  to 
its  value  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  any  student  taking  a  course  in  elemen- 
tary machine  shop  work.  A.  N.  s. 

Black's  Wall-pictures  of  British  History,  painted  by  G.  Speneer-Pryse.  1.  The  Early 
Britons.  2.  The  Romans  in  Britain.  3.  Anglo-Saxon  Times.  The  pictures  are  printed 
in  colours  and  measure  each  about  38X27  inches.  Price  10^.  each.  The  pictures  are 
excellent.  Each  is  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  of  six  or  eight  pages  explaining  the 
picture  and  containing  suggestions  for  teachers.    London.    A.  &  C.  Black.       w.  e.  m. 

Life  in  England,  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present.  A  new  set  of  110  lantern  slides  on 
Transport,  Dress,  W^eapons,  Industries,  etc.,  accompanied  by  lecture  readings.  Slides 
2s.  each.  Readings  2s.  York  &  Son,  3  Emperor's  Gate,  South  Kensington,  London 
S.W.,  Eng.  w.  E.  M. 

Nature  Study  and  Agriculture,  by  Charles  C.  Schmidt.  459  pages.  Published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  This  volume  makes  an  attempt  to  combine  nature  study  and  agri- 
culture as  one  subject  in  the  elementary  school.  This  a  very  laudable  object  as  un-. 
doubtedly  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  multiply  subjects.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
author  has  produced  the  book  that  will  be  most  useful  for  that  purpose.  What  is  needed 
is  a  series  of  lessons,  which  will  make  clear  what  to  teach  regarding  the  plants  and 
animals  of  the  farm  and  how  to  teach  it.  There  are  many  interesting  things  about  the 
lives  of  the  domestic  animals,  garden  vegetables,  cereals,  and  flowers  which  pupils  can 
be  directed  to  observe;  but  not  many  of  them  are  indicated  in  this  book.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  giving  snappy  descriptions  of  birds,  weeds,  grasses, 
trees,  etc.,  which  are  already  accessible  in  many  books.  This  book  is  not  very  useful 
for  Canadian  teachers.  G.  A.  c. 
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WARM  THE   TYPE 

You  are  educating  the  rising  generation  to  face  an  altered  world — war 
scarred  and  presenting  many  new  aspects  to  the  mind  trained  from  text 
books. 

Bring  the  echoes  of  world  events,  as  told  in  the  greatest  Canadian 
daily  newspaper,  to  warm  the  type  upon  your  school  maps. 

A  few  minutes  daily  reading  from  the  clean,  accurate  news  columns  of 
the  Mail  and  Empire,  linked  with  places  and  people  of  history,  will  bring  a 
new  interest  to  the  classroom. 

Interest  is  the  short  road  to  successful  study.  Matters  of  paramount 
interest,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  every  topic,  fill  the  pages  of 


mftm 


By  mail:    $4.00  per  year.     $2.00  for  6  months. 


THE  VICTOR  STEREOPTICON 


PRICE 


$56.00 

A  MODEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY 


The  lantern  shown  is  equipped  with  a  400  watt  Mazda  lamp  which  is  auto- 
matic and  requires  no  attention.  The  swivel  mounting  on  the  pedestal  base 
allows  the  tilting  of  the  entire  instrument  to  raise  or  lower  the  image  on  the 
screen,  eliminating  the  need  of  an  adjustable  table  or  special  support.  The 
rotating  slide  carrier  holder  permits  the  perfect  leveling  of  the  image  on  the 
screen. 

Let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  of  this  and  other  Victor  lanterns. 

CHARLES      POTTER 

16  ADELAIDE  ST.  WEST  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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The  making  of  Europe,  by  W.  H.  Barker' and  W.  Rees.  A.  and  C.  Black,  Ltd,  292  pp. 
6s.  A  geographical  treatment  of  the  historical  development  of  Europe.  The  story 
is  dealt  with  in  comparative  outline  prior  to  1789.  The  history  of  Europe  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  particularly  economic  development  of  Europe, 
occupies  two  thirds  of  the  book.  The  teacher  of  Upper  School  history  will  find  the 
geographical  point  of  view  novel  and  extremely  interesting.  The  text  is  illustrated 
with  over  forty  sketch  maps.  They  are  well  executed  and  are  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  work.  G.M.J. 

Composition  as  a  Means  of  Socialization,  by  Edith  Rodkey.  The  English  Journal 
October  1920.  The  author  offers  good  suggestions  for  connecting  the  work  in  oral 
composition  with  the  life  of  the  community. 

Socializing  Dramatics,  by  Margaret  M.  Skinner.  The  English  Journal,  October, 
1920.  An  interesting  account  of  the  way  dramatics  is  handled  at  Wisconsin  University 
High  School. 

Topical  Methods  in  United  States  History,  by  F.  W.  Carrier,  Historical  Outlook, 
November,  1920.  He  describes  a  method  which  could  be  applied  readily  to  Canadian 
History. 

Method  of  History  Instruction  in  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  by  E.  S.  Dowell.  Historical  Outlook, 
December  1920.  He  describes  an  interesting  application  of  the  prefect  method  to 
High  School  history. 

School  and  Fireside  Crafts,  by  Anna  Macbeth  and  May  Spence,  108  pages.  Methuen 
&  Co.  Limited,  London.  This  book  contains  a  good  chapter  on  pottery,  one  showing 
some  very  good  exercises  on  cane  and  basket  work,  another  presenting  several  excellent 
examples  in  needle  work  and  rugs  and  still  others  offering  ideas  on  decorated  wood  and 
leather  work.  While  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  book,  it  supplies  many  very 
fine  examples  of  hand  work  both  for  school  exercises  and  for  leisure  hours.  A.N.S. 

Educational  Toys,  by  Louis  C.  Peterson,  B.Sc.  112  pages.  Price  $1.80.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press.  This  work  is  of  value  from  two  standpoints,  first,  it  gives  some 
very  interesting  and  ingenious  toys  and  secondly,  the  illustrations  and  patterns  are 
very  clear.  A  full  description  is  given  of  each  toy  and  how  to  construct  it.  For  child- 
ren's handwork  it  presents  some  very  interesting  problems.  A.N.S. 

Toy  Patterns,  by  Michael  C.  Dauk.  12  sheets,  Price  80c.  The  Manual  Arts  Press. 
This,  like  Educational  Toys,  offers  a  number  of  patterns  for  toys.  The  patterns  are 
of  a  good  size  and  are  very  clear  in  outline  and  design.  The  only  description  accompany- 
ing the  patterns  is  a  small  drawing  of  the  completed  project.  A.N.S. 


News  Items 


Graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  are 
asked  to  plan  to  attend  the  Annual  Reunion  in  Hart  House,  University 
of  Toronto,  on  Wednesday  of  Easter  week.    Full  particulars  in  next  issue. 


Last  Year's  Classes  in  the  Training  Schools 

(This  information  goes  to  the  press  on  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue 
and  so  is  not  complete.  An  additional  list  will  appear  next  month.  If  there  are  any 
errors,  this  office  should  be  notified.  The  term  "Faculty  of  Education"  is,  of  course,  no 
longer  in  use  but  is  still  employed  as  far  as  last  year's  students  are  concerned.) 

(Continued  on  page  388.) 
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Put  Map  Efficiency 

In  Your  School 


WHEN  getting  your  MAP  OF  NEW  EUROPE  see 
that  you  secure  the  BacCn  Semi-Contour  Series — 
Political  and  Physical  combined.     This  series  is 
large  in  size,  bold  in  outline,  full  of  information,  and  makes 
teaching  easy  and  simple.     The  price  is  moderate — $5.00. 
Any  map  will  be  sent  on  approval.     Order  now. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

615   YONGE    ST.,    TORONTO,    ONT. 

(Wall  Calendar  for  1921  will  be    sent  free  to  any  teacher  asking  for  one) 


MOUNTED   BIRDS 


THREE  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  very  difificult  to  secure  well 
mounted  Canadian  birds.  From  two  private  collections  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  three  cases  of  over  one  hundred  beautifully  mounted 
specimens,  including  many  that  are  not  commonly  available,  and  compris- 
ing large  and  small  water  birds,  owls,  herons,  and  others.  These  are 
suitable  for  any  Collegiate,  High  School  or  Museum.  Full  description 
and  photographs  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested.     Write  promptly. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

615   YONGE   ST.,    TORONTO,    ONT. 
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Ontario 

Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. — The  following  are  on 
the  occasional  staff  in  Toronto:  Misses  Mary  M.  Broadfoot,  A.  B. 
Noble,  E.  Pack;  Miss  M.  Bayne  is  teaching  in  Hagersville  High  School; 
E.  W.  Pyke,  B.A.,  is  classical  master  in  St.  Thomas  Collegiate; 
Miss  M.  F.  Parker  is  principal's  assistant  in  Stinson  Street  School, 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton  Normal  School. — Miss  Dora  Cooley  is  teaching  in  Wiarton 
Public  School. 

London  Normal  School. — Miss  Alma  Hobbs  is  teaching  in  Port 
Franks;  Miss  Edna  F.  P.  Nagle  is  on  the  list  of  substitute  teachers  in 
London;  Miss  Mildred  Green  is  in  S.S.  East  Wawanosh  and  No.  7 
Turnberry;  Miss  Dorothy  McGaw  in  S.S.  No.  14  Dunwich;  Miss  Hazel 
Bodkin  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Nelson. 

North  Bay  Normal  School.— Miss  Aileen  L.  Costello  is  teaching  in 
St.  Patrick's  School,  Cobalt;  Miss  Mona  Parr  in  North  Bay  Public 
Schools. 

Ottawa  Normal  School. — J.  Robinson  is  Principal  of  Winchester 
Springs  Public  School;  Miss  Christine  Rice  is  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Bathurst; 
Miss  C.  Gertrude  Vickery  in  S.S.  No.  2,  Iroquois;  Miss  Thelma  A.  Owens 
in  Newboro  Public  School. 

Peterhoro  Normal  School. — E.  A.  Peters  is  teaching  in  Osaca,  S.S. 
No.  10,  Hope. 

Stratford  Normal  School. — Miss  Frieda  Schneller  is  teaching  in  Baden 
Public  School;  Miss  Olive  E.  Turner  in  S.S.  No.  8,  Howick;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Spence  in  U.S.S.  No.  15  Minto  and  Wallace;  Miss  Jessie  R.  Johnston 
in  S.S.  No.  6,  Blenheim. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Universities, 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools,  the  Continuation  Schools  and 
Public  and  Separate  School  inspectors  make  up  the  committee  of  educa- 
tionalists that  is  undertaking,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant,  a 
study  of  the  whole  question  of  secondary  school  education.  The  com- 
mittee which,  after  an  organization  meeting,  is  now  ready  for  its  big 
task  is  composed  of  the  following: 

Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  director  of  technical  education,  chairman; 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Alexander,  S.  Beatty,  F.  B.  Allan,  J.  C  Roberton  (Uni- 
versity of  Toronto),  John  Matheson,  J.  F.  Macdonald  (Queen's  Univer- 
sity), Walter  S.  McLay  (McMaster  University),  K.O.R.  Neville  (Western 
University),  Dr.  W.  Pakenham  (Ontario  College  of  Education),  Principal 
A.  J.  Husband,  Brockville;  Principal  A.  P.  Gundry,  Gait;  Principal 
W.  N.  Bell,  Paris  (representing  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools). 
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Miss  I.  E.  Dobbie,  of  New  Liskeard,  and  Principal  A.  C.  Bernath, 
Huntsville,  representing  Continuation  Schools;  A.  L.  Campbell,  inspector 
of  Public  Schools,  Weston;  J.  F.  Power,  Separate  School  inspector, 
Toronto;  and  Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Toronto 
(representing  the  Public  and  Separate  School  inspectors).  The  following 
ofifiicials  and  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Education  are  also  on  the 
committee.  Dr. John  Waugh, chief  inspector  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools 
Dr.  S.  A.  Morgan,  J.  A.  Houston,  I.  M.  Levan,  Geo.  F.  Rogers,  G.  K. 
Mills  and  J.  P.  Hoag. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  is  due  to  a  realization  that 
additions  to  the  high  school  curriculum  have  led  to  the  organization 
of  courses  that  bear  too  heavily  on  the  pupils  and  that  there  is  need  for 
somewhat  less  rigid  courses  and  greater  freedom  for  the  school  authorities 
in  organizing  courses  to  meet  local  needs. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  by  the  committee  will  probably 
be  the  character  of  the  education  that  should  be  given  pupils  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  relation  of  the  High  School  to 
the  Public  School  in  providing  this  education.  This  question  is  of 
special  importance  at  the  present  time  because  sixteen  years  is  now  fixed 
by  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  as  the  limit  of  the  period  of 
compulsory  attendance. 

Then  the  question  of  the  types  of  general  courses  in  secondary 
education  will  probably  receive  consideration.  In  this  connection  the 
committee  will  study  the  general  features  of  other  secondary  school 
systems  which  would  appear  to  throw  light  upon  the  situation  in  Ontario. 
The  difiticult  question  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  universities 
and  the  professional  schools  and  the  relationship  of  the  courses  to  be 
prescribed  for  this  purpose  to  the  general  courses  will  also  receive  con- 
sideration. The  relation  also  of  the  general  courses  to  the  vocational 
departments  now  established,  such  as  the  commercial,  industrial,  techni- 
cal, and  agricultural  departments,  will  also  have  to  be  considered. 

The  report  of  the  committee  will  be  made  to  the  Minister,  but  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  transmit  the  findings  to  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  with  a  view  of  having  the  question  very  fully  discussed 
by  trustees  and  teachers  at  the  next  convention  at  Easter.^ — -Mail  and 
Empire,  Toronto. 

Alberta 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  business  men  in  Alberta  as  to  what 
they  considered  a  fair  salary  for  university  graduates  who  enter  the 
teaching  profession,  the  A.T.A.  has  sent  out  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
these  men  asking  them  for  their  opinion  on  this  point.  In  their  replies 
many  of  them  have  expressed  astonishment  at  the  meagre  remuneration 
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which  is  being  paid  to  the  leading  men  of  the  teaching  profession.  The 
majority  of  the  rephes  suggested  a  minimum  salary  of  $3,000  for  teachers 
with  university  qualifications,  rising  to  a  maximun  of  $5,000. 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  a  student  of  the  Crescent  Heights 
High  School,  Calgary,  has  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  University  Mat- 
riculation scholarships,  open  to  all  students  in  Alberta.  The  winner 
this  year  was  W.  Cassels. 

The  Southern  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  which  met  in  Convention 
in  Lethbridge  in  November,  was  reported  as  favouring  the  elimination 
of  British  History  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools  to  make 
way  for  the  more  intensive  study  of  Canadian  History  and  Civics.  This 
position  is  not  likely  to  be  sustained,  however,  by  the  Department  of 
Education  according  to  the  statements  of  John  T.  Ross,  Deputy  Minister, 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  the  press.  "A  general  knowledge  of 
British  History',',  said  Mr.  Ross,  "is  essential  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  our  country  and  its  history.  The  basis  of  our  whole  con- 
stitutional history  is  British,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  elimination  asked 
for  could  be  put  into  effect  and  at  the  same  time  put  more  emphasis 
upon  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  own  Canadian  History. 

The  new  salary  schedule  of  the  Alberta  Teachers  Alliance  will  provide 
for  an  absolute  minimum. salary  of  $1,200  throughout  the  Province.  It 
will  also  provide  that  every  teacher  shall  be  properly  placed  on  the 
schedule,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  past  experience.  In  fixing 
the  minimum  which  any  teacher  may  receive,  fifty  per  cent  of  past 
experience  in  other  schools  must  be  allowed  for,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  teacher 
has  had  two  years'  experience  before  coming  into  the  service  of  any^ 
particular  board  she  must  be  allowed  one  y^ear;  four  years'  experience 
will  be  counted  as  two  years  and  six  years  as  three  years,  this  being  the 
maximum  allowance  proposed.  To  this  must  be  added  the  number  of 
years  which  a  teacher  has  spent  under  the  board  which  he  or  she  is 
serving. 

The  new  schedule  provides  for  considerable  increases  for  teachers 
in  responsible  positions,  and  for  a  wider  spread  above  the  minimum  for 
grade  teachers  of  experience.  The  schedule  is  being  sent  to  all  locals 
of  the  Alliance  for  ratification. 

The  Calgary  Local  has  already  decided  upon  a  proposed  new  schedule 
for  Calgary-,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Absolute  minimum  for  grade  teachers  of  $1,200,  who  shall 
be  advanced  on  the  schedule  with  full  regard  to  experience  and 
special  qualifications.     Maximum  $2,400. 

(b)  Public  school  principals  and  high  school  assistants:  Minimum 
of  $2,700  for  teachers  without  university  degree,  $3,000  for  those 
with  degree.     Maximum  $4,000  and  $4,500,  respectively. 
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(c)  Manual     training     teachers:  Minimum     $2,500;     maximum 
$4,000. 

(d)  Household    science    teachers:    Minimum    $2,000;    maximum 

$3;ooo. 

The  meeting,  at  which  the  above  schedule  was  adopted,  was  the  most 
largely  attended  and  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the  alliance  in  Calgary. 
The  schedule,  with  suggestions  from  the  Calgary  branch,  will  now  be 
returned  to  the  general  executive,  who,  on  the  basis  of  replies  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  will  draw  up  a  final  schedule  to  be  used 
in  Alberta.  The  Calgary  branch  accepted  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  provincial  executive.  The  aim  which  they  have  in  view  is  that 
teaching  shall  becorne  a  profession  which  those  engaged  in  it  may  make 
a  life  career,  the  members  of  the  Alliance  holding  the  opinion  that  unless 
a  reasonably  attractive  future  may  be  looked  for  by  teachers,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  hold  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  men  and  women 
in  the  profession. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  A.T.A.  the  president, 
Mr.  Newlands,  brought  up  the  matter  of  a  certain  Teachers'  Agency 
which  has  been  operating  in  Edmonton  and  which,  through  the  medium  of 
advertising,  has  brought  many  teachers  into  the  Province  from  the  east. 
This  was  not  considered  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  Alberta  and  it  was  decided  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
Attorney-General's  Department. 

Manitoba 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  is  called 
for  Wednesday,  December  29th,  in  the  Industrial  Bureau,  Winnipeg. 
Delegates  are  being  appointed  by  the  various  locals  for  the  occasion 
and  are  being  instructed  to  deal  with  certain  business.  The  meeting 
promises  to  be  a  good  one.  Already  some  forty-five  resolutions  have 
been  forwarded  from  the  various  locals  for  consideration  at  this  Con- 
vention. If  one  can  judge  from,  the  tone  of  the  fall  conventions  this 
general  convention  will  certainly  be  a  busy  one. 

E.  A.  Garratt,  after  a  continuous  service  in  the  Winnipeg  schools 
since  February,  1881,  has  been  forced  to  resign  owing  to  ill  health.  He 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  $1,000  on  his  departure  from  the  city 
and  many  good  words  were  spoken  of  his  long  and  honourable  service 
for  the  cause  of  education  in  Winnipeg. 

The  following  conventions  were  held  recently:  Inspector  Willow's 
Division  on  November  11th.  Western  Manitoba  Teachers'  Association 
at  Brandon  on  October  15th  and  16th;  Central  Teachers'  Association 
at  Portage  la  Prairie  on  November  19th;  South  Central  Teachers' 
Association  at  Balden  on  October  14th  and  15th;    Totonka  Association 
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at  Oak  River  on  October  17th;  North  West  Teachers'  Association  at 
Russell  on  November  4th  and  5th;  Inspector  Hartley's  Division  at 
Carmanon  November  4th  and  5th;  Inspector  Finn's  Division  at  Plum 
Coulee  on  November  4th  and  5th;  Northern  District  Teachers  at 
Dauphin  on  October  14th  and  15th, 

Saskatchewan 

A  large  number  of  schools  in  Saskatchewan  are  closed  for  lack  of 
teachers,  although  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Teachers'  Exchange 
of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education,  to  secure  qualified  teachers 
for  these  schools. 

"We  have  been  successful  during  the  last  few  years  in  securing  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers  from  other  provinces"  states  W.  J. 
N.  McNeely,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Exchange,  "and  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  a  large  number  to  return  to  the  teaching  profession  after 
they  had  left  it  to  take  up  other  work.  The  inducement  we  had  to 
offer  was  the  increased  salaries  being  paid  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
unfortunately  the  difficulty  of  securing  proper  accommodation  and  per- 
manent appointments  is  resulting  in  heavy  annual  loss  to  the  profession 
from  the  resignations  of  teachers  who  like  the  work  but  prefer  positions 
where  they  can  be  sure  of  employment  twelve  months  of  the  year  and 
will  not  meet  with  such  dil^culty  in  securing  room  and  board." 

A  Poultry  Short  Course  was  given  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon,  beginning  November  15  and  concluding  Friday,  November  26. 
During  the  first  week,  students  were  given  a  thorough  drill  in  judging 
exhibition  poultry,  and  in  selecting  layers.  Problems  of  housing, 
feeding,  breeding,  incubation,  brooding,  artificial  lighting,  poultry  farm 
management,  sanitation,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  of  killing  and  marketing 
were  dealt  with  during  the  second  week. 

Every  school  pupil  in  Saskatchewan  under  20  years  of  age  is  entitled 
to  compete  for  the  Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  Challenge  Cups  and  League 
of  the  Empire  Prizes.  This  is  an  essay  competition  for  all  schools  in 
the  British  Empire.  The  essays  are  to  be  written  on  Empire  Day, 
May  24,  1921,  or  on  some  day  adjacent,  when  Empire  Day  is  celebrated 
as  a  holiday.  A.  H.  Ball,  Deputy  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan,  has 
just  received  full  particulars  for  the  1921  competition. 

Quebec 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
met  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Quebec  on  November  26th.  Profes- 
sor Dale,  who  was  removed  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  resigned  his 
membership  on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Howard  Murray's  report  to  apply  for  the  total  capital  sum  of 
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the  Lower  Canada  Superior  Education  Investment  Fund  was  defeated. 
This  investment  fund  consists  of  over  $60,000  for  protestant  education 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  grants  made  on  behalf  of  the  Jesuit  estates.  It 
was  Mr.  Murray's -intention  to  receive  this  capital  sum  and  spend  it 
as  annual  revenue  over  a  period  of  ten  years  in  order  to  assist  higher 
education.  As  the  government  is  likely  to  give  increased  grants  to  all 
grades  of  education  as  well  as  to  the  universities,  this  motion  was  defeated, 
and  the  interest  of  the  fund  will  be  used  annually  as  heretofore. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Kneeland,  it  was  decided  that  members 
of  the  stafif  of  the  School  for  Teachers,  and  others  skilled  in  teaching, 
would  be  available  to  assist  inspectors  in  Holding  the  annual  teachers' 
conferences,  and  the  travelling  expenses  would  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
available  for  the  purpose. 

The  sub-committees  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  were 
reconstituted  and  reduced  in  size. 

The  methods  of  distributing  the  superior  education  grants  for  High 
Schools  and  Model  Schools  will  be  re-considered.  It  has  been  extremely 
unsatisfactory  for  several  years. 

A  special  grant  of  $7,000  was  again  awarded  to  McGill  University 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  school  of  commerce,  and  the  sum  of  $1,000 
was  again  awarded  with  restrictions  to  Bishop's  College. 

Several  resolutions  passed  at  the  Teachers'  Convention  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Protestant  Committee.  In  some 
cases,  as  for  example  in  the  Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Grade  XI, 
the  committee  took  favourable  action.  But  some  of  the  resolutions- 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  and  were 
therefore  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  regulation  was  approved  whereby  teachers  with  elementary 
diplomas  who  have  had  normal  school  training  will  be  eligible  for  model 
diplomas  if  they  pass: — 

1.  Matriculation  examinations. 

2.  Special  examination   in   principles   of  education    and  methods  of 
teaching. 

3.  Special  examination  in  oral  French,  equivalent  to  the  test  in  the 
model  school  class. 

4.  Examination  in  one  other  subject. 

This  option  is  confined  to  those  who  have  had  five  years  successful 
teaching  as  certified  by  an  inspector.  This  is  the  most  Important  of 
the  actions  of  the  Protestant  Committee  regarding  the  status  of  teachers, 
and  will  enable  the  teachers  themselves  to  improve  their  status.  A 
method  for  assisting  teachers  with  model  diplomas  to  attain  a  higher 
diploma  is  under  discussion  between  the  Department  and  McGill 
University, 
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Three  in  one  family  take  our  Teacliers'  Courses 

IT  is  a  notable  commentary  upon  the  thoroughness  of  our  Teachers' 
Courses  that  three  members  of  one  family  took  them  in  succession — 
and  passed  their  examinations  with  flying  colors.    Here  are  the  facts: 

In  1916,  Mr. ■  of  Lloydminister,  Alberta  passed  the  Grade  XI.  examin- 
ation after  taking  our  course.  In  1919,  one  of  this  gentleman's  sisters  enrolled  for 
a  course  to  prepare  for  Grade  X.  examination  which  she  passed  successfully.  This 
year,  another  sister  wrote  us,  under  date  of  August  23.  "I  want  to  thank  the 
College  for  the  help  I  have  received  from  it  in  my  studies.  A  few  days  ago  I 
heard  that  I  passed  the  Grade  X.  examination  successfully.  The  course  was 
thorough  in  every  way  and  I  have  appreciated  it." 

C.C.C.  Students  recommend  the  course  to  others 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  feeling  considerable  pride  because  such  a  large 
number  of  our  students  are  enrolled  through  the  recommendation  of  other 
students. 

Our  files  contain  innumerable  letters  of  similar  purport  to  these  following. 
The  names  in  each  case  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on  request. 

Mr. ,  Hymers,  Ont.,  writes  on  August  11th,  1920,  as  follows:  "I  am 

pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  Normal  Entrance  this 
year  and  am  very  grateful  for  your  valuable  assistance." 

Mr.  ,  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  took  our  course  for  Algebra,   Class    I,  New 

Brunswick.  He  writes  us  on  August  13th,  1920:  "I  am  ready  to  continue  my 
Junior  Algebra  Course.  I  managed  to  write  the  July  examinations,  despite  my 
poisoned  hand,  and  MADE  A  MARK  OF  78  IN  ALGEBRA." 

Our  courses  omit  nothing  that  is  necessary  and  contain  nothing  that  is  super- 
fluous. They  are  prepared  upon  exact  information  regarding  the  subjects  that 
must  be  mastered  in  order  that  you  may  pass  your  examination  u  ith  the  minimum 
of  effort  and  the  maximum  of  standing. 

What  others  have  done  by  taking  our  course,  you  also  can  do.  Fill  in  and 
mail  us  the  coupon  below  with  an  "X"  marked  against  the  course  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  you  by  next  mail. 
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New  Brunswick 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Kings  and  Queens  Counties  was  held  at 
Hampton  on  October  21  and  22.  Lessons  were  given  as  follows: — 
Physical  Training  by  C.  T.  Wetmore;  Primary  Reading  by  Miss  Hattie 
L.  McMurray;  Intermediate  Reading  by  Miss  Myrtle  S.  Kelly;  Primary 
Arithmetic  by  Amos  O'Blenes,  M.A.;  Fractions  by  Miss  Bessie  Miller; 
Mathematical  geography  by  Calixte  Savoie;  Factoring  in  Algebra,  by 
Russell  Snodgrass,  BA.;  Drawing  by  Miss  Agnes  Keohan.  Papers  were 
read  by  J.  Newton  Fanjoy  on  Review  Work  in  School;  The  Teaching  of 
English  Literature  by  Miss  Josephine  McLatchley,  B.A.,  Editor  of  the 
Educational  Review;  How  to  Teach  History,  by  F.  A.  Patterson,  B.A., 
School  Discipline  by  Mrs.  Erna  M.  Garland.  A  public  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st  was  addressed  by  Chief  Superintendent,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Carter,  and  Inspector  A.  J.  Brooks,  B.A. 

The  Institute  of  Westmorland  and  Albert  Counties'  was  held  in 
Moncton  on  October  28th  and  29th.  Papers  were  read  by  H.  B.  Steeves, 
B.A.  on  The  Relation  of  the  School  to  Present-Day  Problems;  Miss  Bess 
Parker  on  Home  Decoration;  W.  McL.  Barker,  M.A.,  on  Accuracy; 
Chester  Eagles  on  Geography;  Miss  A.  E.  Cochrane  on  Phonic  Method; 
Miss  Emma  Smith  on  Nature  Study  in  the  Country  School;  Miss  Clara 
Fillmore,  on  Educational  Handwork;  A  lesson  in  Geometry  was  given 
by  M.  G.  Fox,  B.A.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  addressed  by  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties  held  their  Institute 
at  Woodstock  on  November  4th  and  5th.  Chief  Superintendent  Carter 
and  Inspector  L.  A.  Moore  were  present.  Lessons  were  given:  Teaching 
of  Fractions,  by  Inspector  Moore;  Geometry,  Dyson  W.  Wallace,  B.A.; 
Arithmetic,  C.  Douglas  Dickson;  Reading,  Miss  Margaret  Edgar; 
Physical  Drill,  Vernon  Holyoke.  Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Josephine 
McLatchley,  B.A.,  on  Grammer;  Physical  Drill,  Miss  Christine  Mac 
Dougall;  Geography,  by  Miss  Lottie  B.  Hartt  and  Miss  Flora  O.  De- 
Long;  History,  by  Randolph  Bennett,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Hanson;  Chemistry  by  A.  D.  Jonah,  and  R.  J.  Mowatt. 

The  unveiling  of  a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Inspector  Fred.  B. 
Meagher,  M.A.,  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of -the  failure  of  the 
tablet  to  arrive  in  time. 
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"  Recti  cidtus  pectora  roboranV 

Editorial  Notes 

„,      _  ,  Teachers  are  accustomed  to  think,  and  to  say, 

The  Rewards         ,       r       i    •  •         ,  •      ,  \ 

n.  .,  that   tor  their  services  they  are  very  inadequately 

„       ,  recompensed.     And  they  are  right.     Teachers  are  not 

the  only  persons  who  say  this;  almost  any  one  agrees 

that  teachers  are  poorly  paid.     Even  the  ratepayer  who  most  bitterly 

opposes  any  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  will  usually  oppose  just  as 

bitterly  his  own  son's  or  daughter's  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

There  are  other  rewards  than  the  tangible  one  of  financial  remunera- 
tion. Appreciation,  gratitude,  will  compensate  a  man  or  woman  for 
much  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy.  Even  in  this  the  teacher  is  often 
poorly  rewarded,  for  gratitude  is  seldom  vocal.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  swift  to  grumble  and  slow  to  praise.     But  there  are  exceptions. 

The  editor  happened  to  be  in  Collingwood  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas. Like  almost  every  former  pupil  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
education,  he  called  first  on  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  when  he  studied  there.  Mr.  William  Williams,  B.A.  (U.  of  T. 
'72),  was  Principal  of  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute  from  1873  to 
1901,  when  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement  from  teaching.  Since 
1901  he  has  given  his  whole  time  to  the  management  of  the  Collingwood 
Bulletin  and  (strange  to  say!)  in  newspaper  work  he  soon  regained  his 
health  and  vigour. 

The  morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas  this  year  brought  an 
incident  which  afTected  Mr.  Williams  deeply.  In  his  mail  was  an 
anonymous,  registered  letter,  with  an  enclosure.  The  letter  stated,  in 
effect,  that  the  writers  remembered  with  gratitude  what  he  had  done 
for  them  when  they  were  students  at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  that 
fortune  had  favoured  them  so  that  they  could  well  afford  to  express  that 
gratitude  in  a  financial  way,  and  that  the  only  acknowledgement  they 
wished  was  a  note  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Bulletin  to  say  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  had  left  for  a  trip  to  Bermuda  or  some  other  spot  in  the 
sunny  south.  The  enclosure  consisted  of  two  five  hundred  dollar  bank 
notes. 

Perhaps  no  one  but  the  recipient  can  imagine  the  teacher's  feelings  in 
such  a  case.     Certainly  no  one  can  express  them.     There  must  be  the 

[4011 
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consciousness  that,  while  only  two  or  three  former  students  can  express 
their  appreciation  in  the  way  these  did,  there  are  hundreds  who  express 
it  in  words,  and  thousands  who  feel  it  but  do  not  express  their  feeling. 

Though  an  outstanding  incident  in  many  ways,  the  one  related  above 
is  not  essentially  an  unusual  incident.  Other  veteran  teachers  have 
been  similarly  honoured.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  such 
tributes  have  been  recorded  in  The  School.  And  it  seems  to  be  true 
that  in  each  case  the  teacher  concerned  has  laboured  long  in  one  school, 
has  done  his  or  her  work  faithfully  and  well,  has  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  has  been  in  every  sense 
a  real  citizen  of  the  community.  For  young  teachers  the  moral  is 
obvious.  May  William  Williams,  and  others  like  him,  long  live  to  enjoy 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  they  have  influenced! 

„        .   ,  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers  (and  there  is, 

p  everywhere),    if    there    are    wide-awake    progressive 

teachers  and  also  mechanical,  unambitious  teachers 
(and  it  seems  evident  that  there  are  these  two  classes),  if 
educational  systems  and  methods  are  changing  and  improving 
to  meet  new  conditions  of  life,  then  (as  perhaps  Euclid  might  have 
said)  it  follows  that  there  will  be  room  on  the  upper  rungs  of  the 
ladder  for  those  teachers  who  are  alert  enough  and  foreseeing  enough  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  new  circumstances.  To  aver  that  "the  old  is 
better",  to  condemn  every  experiment  in  education,  to  cling  to  the  old 
routine  of  memory  grind  is  to  disclose  an  unprogressive  mode  of  thinking 
(or  of  not-thinking),  to  express  a  preference  for  staying  behind  in  the 
educational  race.  Not  everything  that  is  new  is  good  but  the  progressive 
teacher  must  have  the  necessary  insight  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil  in  the  educational  sense.  This  insight  comes  from  reading  educa- 
tional books  and  journals,  from  experimenting  for  oneself,  and  from 
improving  oneself  in  academic  and  pedagogical  qualifications. 

The  teacher  has  a  duty  to  his  classes  and  also  a  duty  to  himself  or 
herself.  The  latter  must  no  more  be  neglected  than  the  former.  Next 
summer,  in  every  Province  of  Canada,  special  courses  will  be  offered  to 
teachers  by  the  Universities  or  by  the  Departments  of  Education  or  by 
both.  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  now  to  plan  for  next  July.  To  neglect 
opportunities  offered  is  to  penalize  oneself  educationally  and  financially. 

„,      —       ,      ,  The  writer  cannot  avoid  returning  periodically  to 

TV.  .^.  a  statement  of  his   "pet"  theory  that  the  cheerful 

Disposition  ,       ,  ,  ,  ^  ,r 

teacher   has   a   much   more   pleasant   lite,    an   easier 

control  of  discipline,  and  a  more  studious  and  happy  class  than  the 

"fussy",  "cranky"  teacher.     With  this  theory  is  inevitably  connected 

another  favourite  theory  regarding  the  "conservation  of  energy".     The 
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cheerful  teacher  makes  fewer  unnecessary  motions,  wastes  less  energy, 
and  is  more  efificient  in  every  way  than  the  one  who  is  "all  nerves". 
To-day  a  letter  comes  to  the  office  from  a  beginner  who  says  that  teaching 
is  not  exactly  a  sinecure  but  that  she  has  many  a  good  laugh  out  of  it. 
For  instance,  one  of  her  pupils  asserts,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  that 
"animal "  is  the  name  of  the  outer  coating  of  a  tooth.  At  such  infantile 
errors  some  teachers  rage;  others  laugh.  The  former  "burn  up"  their 
energy  and  spoil  their  digestion;  the  latter  conserve  both — and  are 
more  likel^^  to  secure  permanent  correction  of  the  errors. 

February  brings  its  own  problems  in  the  classroom.  Real  work  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  but  dark  mornings  tend  to  spoil  punctuality.  Try 
incentives  or  rewards  for  punctuality  rather  than  punishments  for  lack 
of  it.  Try  bright,  interesting  lessons  rather  than  "rote"  methods.  If 
on  a  gloomy  day  everything  seems  to  "go  wrong",  look  for  the  cause  in 
the  teacher  rather  than  in  the  children — and  be  cheerful. 

-,,      „  Many  persons  who  evince  a  violent  interest  in 

c  ,       1  .  questions  of  tariff  between  Canada  and  the  United 

School  in  ^  .  .     ,  1      1         , 

T,    ,  States    remam    comparatively   unmoved   when   the 

X  6Q3.ffOfi'V 

subject  under  consideration  is  merely  the  export  of 

brains.  Yet  in  the  long  run  the  drainage  of  brilliant  men  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  is  of  much  more  serious  moment  to  this  country 
than  the  erection  of  tariff  barriers  or  their  increase  or  removal. 
For  more  than  a  generation  the  brilliant  Canadian  student  wishing  to 
pursue  post-graduate  courses  has  gone  to  some  American  institution. 
Many  of  them,  alas,  have  gone  never  to  return,  for  our  shrewd  neigh- 
bours to  the  south  have  always  welcomed  Canadian-trained  students  to 
their  educational  and  industrial  positions.  What  is  true  of  Canadian 
students  in  general  is  particularly  true  of  Canadian  teachers.  Hundreds 
have  been  attracted  to  the  summer  schools  at  Columbia  and  Chicago, 
and  the  pick  of  them  have  been  tempted  to  remain.  Can  this  stream  of 
students  be  diverted  to  a  Canadian  institution?  Yes,  but  only  by 
offering  facilities  comparable  to  those  found  south  of  the  border. 

The  founders  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  had  this  in  their 
minds  when  they  determined  to  do  for  Canada  what  the  trustees  of 
Teachers  College  did  for  the  United  States.  A  great  post-graduate 
institution  is  to  be  built  up  in  Canada.  The  clientele  is  already  in 
existence.  The  fact  that  150  Canadian  teachers  are  enrolled  for  the 
D.Paed.  degree  and  nearly  50  for  the  M.A.  is  evidence  of  this.  Successive 
summer  schools  in  Toronto  have  grown  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
But  as  yet  only  the  fringe  of  a  possible  development  has  been  touched. 
The  authorities  in  Toronto  are  hoping  that  the  1921  summer  session 
will  break  all  previous  records.     To  this  end  they  will  offer  courses  in  the 
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Science  of  Education  and  the  Historyof  Education  leading  to  the  D.Paed. 
degree.  Very  probat)ly  they  will  also  offer  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology  and  Educational  Administration  leading  to  the  same  degree. 
Courses  leading  to  the  inspectors'  certificate  and  those  valuable  for 
inspectors  in  service  are  under  consideration.  The  staff  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  teachers  of  proved  merit  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Detailed  announcements  of  the  arrangements 
cannot  at  present  be  made,  but  no  group  of  students,  sufficiently  large, 
will  be  left  unprovided  for. 

Parallel  with  the  development  in  size  will  be  the  development  in 
quality.  The  new  regulations  for  the  D.Paed.  degree  will  probably  call 
for  attendance  at  three  or  four  summer  sessions  at  Toronto.  This  means 
that  students  who  register  under  these  regulations  will  be  expected  to 
concentrate  on  one  subject  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  work  offered  in 
each  branch  will  be  more  than  sufificient  to  keep  a  good  student  busy 
the  whole  time. 

The  expense  for  the  D.Paed.  course,  unfortunately,  will  be  increased, 
especially  for  those  having  to  make  three  or  four  journeys  from  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Some  mitigation  will  probably  be  possible  owing  to 
the  proposals  now  being  made  to  bring  the  printing  of  the  D.Paed.  dis- 
sertation within  more  reasonable  limits.  But  the  realization  of  the  high 
aims  set  by  the  founders  will  only  be  possible  if  the  graduate  courses  are 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  officers  of  the  several  provincial  Departments 
of  Education.  To  their  credit  an  increasing  number  of  scholarships  and 
maintenance  allowances  are  being  granted  to  inspectors  and  teachers 
who  attend  a  Canadian  post-graduate  course,  but  the  number  should  be 
greatly  increased.  Especially  should  the  Departments  of  Education  of 
the  four  Western  Provinces  come  to  the  aid  of  their  inspectors  and 
teachers.  An  allowance  of  $250  per  student  would  solve  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  it  would  be  the  very  best  kind  of  investment  in  education 
that  the  provinces  could  make. 

T  ..        ^  Should  the  Ontario  Middle  School   (Pass  Matri- 

Literature  ,    •     x  •      •       •      ,•  ,        t    i-  i     11 

„  .      ..  culation)    exammation    m    literature    be    abolished.^ 

Examinations      ttt    ,  ,  •   ,     ,  r      ,        ,  •        r      1  -i         1 

Would  It  be  better  tor  the  subject,  tor  the  pupils,  and 

for  the  teachers  if  there  were  the  same  freedom  in  the  Middle  School 

course  in  literature  that  there  now  is  in  the  Lower  School?     Those  who 

advocate  the  abolition  of  the  Middle  School  departmental  examination 

in  literature  urge  several  reasons.     In  the  first  place  it  is  exceedingly 

difficult  to  set  satisfactory  papers,  because,  written  examinations  can 

test  only  certain  aspects  of  the  work  in  literature.     In  the  second  place 

any  external  examination  imposes  unwelcome  and  undesirable  limitations 

on  the  teacher.     In  literature,   more  than   in   any  other  subject,   the 
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teacher  ought  to  be  free  to  choose  those  books  for  class  work  which  suit 
his  class  and  which  make  a  strong  appeal  to  himself.  Freedom  is  the 
very  breath  of  life  to  the  teacher  of  literature.  Lastly,  outside  examina- 
tions affect  injuriously  the  teaching  of  literature,  not  only  in  the  grade 
concerned,  but  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  school.  For  a  good  many 
years  the  examinations  in  Ontario  have  called  for  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  all  the  prescribed  texts;  and,  as  a  result,  a  quite  disproportionate 
share  of  the  teaching  has  been  of  the  detailed  type.  Most  classes  have 
studied  literature  very  carefully,  but  they  have  read  far  too  little,  and 
the  classwork  has  often  failed  to  cultivate  a  real  love  of  literature. 

Certain  objections  will  be  raised  to  this  change.  It  will  be  argued 
that  without  an  examination  there  will  be  no  standards  in  high  school 
literature,  that  some  principals  will  cut  down  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  it,  that  some  teachers  will  neglect  the  subject,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  pupils  to  work  at  it,  and  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  ever  to 
get  the  supplementary  reading  done.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  the 
absence  of  a  departmental  examination  in  the  overburdened  Lower 
School  has  brought  none  of  these  troubles,  but  has  improved  the  work 
to  a  marked  degree.  One  high  school  inspector  has  described  the 
average  literature  period  in  the  Lower  School  as  "the  joy  period  of  the 
day".  And  if  a  few  philistine  principals  tried  to  rob  literature  of  its 
just  share  of  time,  they  could  be  very  easily  restrained  by  pre- 
scribing definitely  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  in  the  time-table  to 
this  subject. 

.  ,  -  A  few  years  ago  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the 

_,         .  University   of  Toronto   undertook  a   reunion   of  its 

Reunion  ,         ^  ,    ,  ..... 

graduates,  many  ot  whom  are  teachmg  m  the  primary 

and  secondary  schools  of  the  Province.  It  was  so  successful  that  those 
present  determined  to  make  it  an  annual  affair.  So  popular  has  it 
be  ome  that  last  Easter  the  resources  of  Hart  House  were  taxed  to 
accommodate  those  who  attended.  After  a  year  or  several  years  of 
exacting  work  in  the  schoolroom  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  back 
to  the  scene  of  the  first  attempts  at  teaching  and  there  to  meet  old 
friends  and  relate  the  experiences  of  the  past.  The  reunion  this  year  will 
be  held  in  Hart  House  on  Wednesday  of  Easter  week,  when  the  most  pro- 
gressive teachers  from  all  over  the  Province  come  to  the  O.E.A.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  reunion  this  year  will,  it  is  expected,  be  greater  than  ever. 

m.  In   any  consideration   of  the   problem   of  higher 

-T    •         -J.  education  which  is  to  come  before  the  Legislature 

University  .  •        ,     r  ,11, 

„..       ,.  at  its  next  session  the  tact  must  not  be  overlooked 

Situation  ,  r^  -1,  r,  •  fiT^- 

that  CJntano,  the  banner  Province  ot  the  Dominion, 
cannot  be  content  with  educational  facilities  inferior  to  those  of  the 
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United  States.  Fifty  years  ago  the  people  of  this  Province  were  accus- 
tomed to  deplore  the  exodus  of  hundreds  of  the  best  of  our  3^oung  men 
and  women  to  seek  business  opportunities  in  the  United  States.  Rarely 
did  those  who  crossed  the  border  return  to  live  in  Ontario.  Across  the 
line  they  found  their  opportunity^ — -and  there  they  remained.  To-day 
many  of  the  best  of  our  young  men  and  women  leave  Ontario  to  secure 
post-graduate  education  in  the  United  States— and  numbers  of  them  do 
not  return.  They  find  their  life-work  where  they  find  their  graduate 
education.  This  means  that  they  are  permanently  lost  to  the  Province. 
And  who  can  compute  the  amount  of  this  loss?  Intellect  cannot  be 
valued  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Compare,  educationally,  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Michigan's  population  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
larger  than  Ontario's.  Its  total  annual  budget  is  about  $28,000,000; 
Ontario's  is  about  $21,000,000.  Of  that  budget  Michigan  spends 
38  per  cent,  on  education  while  Ontario  spends  for  this  purpose  only 
20  per  cent,  of  its  budget.  Michigan's  State  University  asks  for 
buildings  for  the  next  six  years  just  four  times  the  amount  that 
Ontario's  Provincial  University  asks.  For  annual  maintenance 
Michigan's  University  asks  rather  more  than  twice  what  Ontario's 
University  asks. 

Education  is  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  civilization.  A  country's 
chief  asset  is  the  quality  of  its  people.  Money  spent  on  education  is 
never  wasted. 


Nature  Study  for  February 

A.    J.    MADILL,    B.A. 
Normal  School,  Peterborough 

NATURE  study  is  one  of  those  so-called  newer  subjects  in  our 
Public  Schools  which  tend  to  give  a  more  rounded  course  of 
instruction  than  heretofore.  One  phase  of  it,  however,  that  of 
physical  science,  has  not  received  much  attention.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  not  important.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  at  least,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  come  into  contact 
with  many  things  which  they  would  appreciate  better  if  they  understood 
even  a  few  of  the  elementary  principles  underlying  them. 

During  our  lives  most  of  us  wMl  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  problems 
connected  with,  say,  heat.  A  few  simple  experiments  would  demon- 
strate its  nature,  its  sources,  the  fact  that  heat  expands  and  cold  con- 
tracts, and  its  other  properties,  and  give  an  idea  of  some,  at  least;  of  the 
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many  and  varied  applications  of  these  facts  in  every  day  life.  In  a  cold 
country  like  ours,  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation  are  important 
in  connection  with  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  our  homes  and  public 
buildings.  Much  trouble  and  expense  may  be  saved,  and  health  much  im- 
proved by  observing  the  fundamental  principles  related  to  these  matters. 

The  child  is  interested  in  sound  and  light.  This  is  an  electric  age. 
With  our  increasing  development  of  electric  power,  the  use  of  electricity 
in  some  form  or  other  is  becoming  almost  universal.  Many  will  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  electric  lights,  telephones,  electric  irons,  toasters, 
heaters,  automobiles,  gasoline  engines,  tractors,  etc.,  and  so  it  would  be 
very  fitting  and  valuable  for  the  boy  or  girl  in  both  the  town  and  the 
country  to  know  something  about  the  magnet,  the  electric  cell,  the  general 
principles  connected  with  the  electric  current,  and  to  understand  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fires  and  of  shocks  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  Although  the  ordinary  child  is  not,  and  need  not  be, 
concerned  about  the  construction  and  action  of  such  instruments  as 
the  dynamo,  the  motor,  or  the  wireless  apparatus,  yet  most  of  them 
can  be  interested  in  magnets,  their  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  in 
magnetic  needles,  in  the  action  of  currents  from  cells,  and  in  the  general 
principles  and  applications  of  electricity. 

But  why  is  physical  science  not  generally  taught  in  the  Public  Schools? 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  as  teachers  have  not  thought  of  introducing  it 
in  our  classes.  Perhaps  it  has  been  considered  too  difficult  for  the  pupils 
to  understand.  Try  a  few  experiments  and  see.  Perhaps  we  thought 
that  other  work  was  more  important  and  that  we  had  not  time  for  this. 
Some  reference  to  its  value  has  already  been  made.  Space  will  not 
permit,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  that,  in  after  life,  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  physical  science  is  likely  to  be  of  great  practical  value. 
Apart  from  this  utilitarian  idea,  however,  it  has  its  educative  value  and 
appeals  strongly  to  many  boys  and  girls.  But  as  most  of  our  present 
day  teachers  realize  all  this  and  are  not  lacking  in  knowledge  regarding 
either  matter  or  method  in  dealing  with  physical  science,  there  is  likely 
another  reason.  Perhaps  it  is  that  there  is  but  little  apparatus  or 
material  in  the  public  schools  for  such  work.  In  many  cases  this  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  main  reason.  If  so,  it  might  be  well  to  attempt  to 
overcome  the  difificulty,  which  likely  is  not  as  great  as  it  appears  to  be. 

Much  of  the  simpler  apparatus  and  material  for  the  elementary  work 
in  both  physics  and  chemistry  can  be  secured  with  but  little  trouble  or 
expense.  Pieces  of  iron,  nails,  tacks,  hammer,  bottles,  tumblers,  soup 
plates,  candles,  corks  and  other  articles  may  be  brought  from  the  homes. 
Some  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be  easily  constructed  as  for  example, 
a  spirit  lamp,  which  can  be  made  from  an  ink  bottle,  a  piece  of  tin  from 
a  tomato  can  cut  round  for  the  top,  and  several  pieces  of  string  i:)ut 
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through  a  hole  in  it  to  serve  as  a  wick.  Put  alcohol  in  the  bottle  and  you 
have  a  very  serviceable  lamp.  A  deflagrating  spoon  can  be  made  by 
winding  one  end  of  a  piece  of  wire  around  a  piece  of  chalk  hollowed  out, 
a  test-tube  holder  by  folding  a  piece  of  paper  several  times  and  placing 
it  around  the  tube  near  the  top,  and  so  on. 

In  any  case  a  very  small  outlay  for  a  few  pieces  of  apparatus  as 
magnets,  insulated  wire,  test-tubes,  glass  and  rubber  tubing,  etc.,  and  a 
few  chemicals,  will  do  for  a  start. 

__  For  introductory  work  in  heat  some  of  the  simpler 

experiments  that  follow  might  illustrate  its  sources, 
expansion  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and  conduction,  convection  and 
radiation. 

Experiment  1.^ — ^Rub  a  metal  button  on  the  coat  sleeve  and  bring  it 
in  contact  with  the  hand  or  cheek.  It  feels  warm.  Rubbing  (friction) 
produces  heat. 

Experiment  2. — Place  a  small  nail  or  piece  of  lead  on  a  piece  of  iron 
and  pound  it  vigorously  for  a  short  time  with  a  hammer.  Feel  the  nail 
or  lead.     It  is  warm.     Pounding  produces  heat. 

Experiment  3.- — Tighten  the  jaws  of  a  monkey-wrench  on  a  large 
wire  nail.  Take  out  the  nail,  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  for  a  few 
minutes  and  try  to  place  it  again  between  the  jaws.  It  does  not  go  in. 
Heat  expands  the  nail. 

Experiment  4. — Place  a  straight  piece  of  copper  or  iron  wire  about 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  tightly  between  two  nails  driven  into  a  piece  of 
board.  Remove  the  wire  and  heat  it  and  again  try  to  place  it  between 
the  nails.  It  is  too  long  to  go  easily  between  them.  Heat  expands  the 
wire. 

If  a  ball  and  ring,  or  other  pieces  of  apparatus  for  showing  expansion, 
are  available  they  might  be  used  instead  of,  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
above,  to  show  that  heat  expands  solids. 

Experiment  5.- — Fill  a  bottle  or  other  vessel  with  water  and  heat 
carefully  for  a  few  minutes.  The  water  overflows.  Heat  expands  the 
water.  Better  results  are  likely  to  be  obtained  by  filling  a  large  test- 
tube  or  flask  with  water  and  inserting  a  cork  and  glass  tube  in  such  a 
way  that  the  water  fills  the  vessel  and  part  of  the  glass  tube. 

Experiment  6. — Empty  the  water  out  of  the  apparatus  of  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  place  the  mouth  under  water  and  gently  heat  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Bubbles  of  air  escape  through  the  water.  Heat 
expands  air. 

Such  experiments  as  Nos.  5  and  6  show  that  heat  expands  liquids  and 
gases. 

Practical  applications  of  expansion  should  be  considered,  e.g.,  the 
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blacksmith  heats  the  tire  to  put  it  on  the  wheel ;  we  invert  a  fruit  jar 
and  put  its  top  in  hot  water  to  expand  the  metal  band ;  we  heat  the  neck 
of  a  bottle  to  loosen  the  cork.  Water  and  stove  pipes  expand  when 
heated,  piano  strings  contract  in  the  cold,  glass  jars  are  cracked  by  hot 
water,  etc.,  etc. 

The  school  thermometer  should  be  studied  and  taken  as  an  example 
of  expansion  of  liquids.  Experiments  illustrating  conduction,  convection 
and  radiation  such  as  putting  the  end  of  a  wire  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  and  holding  it  with  the  hand  some  distance  from  the  flame,  as 
putting  a  little  colouring  matter  as  blueing  in  the  lower  corner  of  a  tumbler 
of  water  and  heating  it  under  the  colouring  matter,  or  as  holding  the 
school  thermometer  a  short  distance  from  a  lamp,  stove,  or  radiator, 
may  be  performed  to  illustrate  these  methods  of  transmission  of  heat. 
To  illustrate  convection  in  gases,  take  a  chalk  box,  cut  two  holes  an  inch 
or  more  across  in  one  side,  one  near  each  end,  place  a  lamp  chimney  over 
each,  place  a  candle  inside  the  box  under  one  hole,  light  it,  close  the  lid 
and  strike  two  chalk  brushes  together,  or  burn  a  smoky  substance,  as 
touch  paper  (paper  soaked  in  strong  solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried), 
over  the  chminey  covering  the  other  hole.  Heated  air  rises,  cold  air 
takes  its  place. 

Show  how  these  principles  are  applied  in  the  home.  Conduction : — 
Wooden  handles  (poor  conductors)  on  cooking  utensils,  woollen  clothing, 
storm  windows,  double  w^alls  for  houses,  sawdust  for  ice-houses,  fireless 
cookers,  thermos  bottles. 

Convection :— Heating  by  hot  water,  steam,  and  hotair  furnaces,  and 
ventilation.  Correlate  with  geography  in  the  study  of  air  currents,  land 
and  sea  breezes,  winds,  ocean  currents. 

For  fuller  treatment  of  heat  and  practical  applications  see  the 
manuals  on  nature  study,  and  on  elementary  science  and  the  high 
school  text-book  in  physics. 

_-  ..  Secure  two  or  three  magnets — the  cheap  horse- 

Magnetism  ,  ...  f    ,      ,  •  ., 

shoe  magnets  will  answer  it  the  bar  type  is  not  avail- 
able.    Let   the   pupils   perform   experiments  similar   to   the   following: 

Experiment  1. — See  if  the  magnet  will  attract  wood,  paper,  cork,  a 
silver  coin,  copper,  iron  filings,  tacks,  and  other  substances. 

Experiment  2. — Draw  a  magnet  several  times  in  one  direction  along 
a  knitting  or  sewing  needle.  See  if  the  needle  will  now  pick  up  iron 
filings  or  small  tacks. 

Experiment  3. — ^Suspend  a  magnetized  needle  by  tying  a  fine  thread 
around  its  centre  and  allow  it  to  swing  freely.  Note  that  it  points  in  a 
north  and  south  direction.  The  end  that  points  north  is  said  to  be  the 
north-seeking  or  north  pole. 
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Experiment  4. — Bring  the  north-seeking  pole  of  a  magnet  near  the 
south-seeking  pole  of  another  magnet,  a  magnetic  needle,  or  small  com- 
pass needle.     Unlike  poles  attract,  like  poles  repel. 

Experiment  5. — Lay  a  magnet  on  a  table.  Place  over  it  a  piece  of 
paper,  sprinkle  iron  filings  on  the  paper  and  tap  gently. 

Experiment  6. — Lay  two  magnets  on  the  table  with  like,  then  with 
unlike,  poles  a  short  distance  apart;  place  over  them  a  piece  of  paper 
and  proceed  as  in  experiment  5. 

Experiment  7. — 
Interpose  between 
a  magnet  and  a 
magnetic  needle 
such  objects  as  a 
sheet  of  paper,  a 
thin  piece  of  wood, 
a  piece  of  glass. 

Experiment  8. — 
Magnetize  a  couple 
of  sewing  needles 
by  drawing  the 
south-seeking  pole 
of  the  magnet  from 
the  eyes  to  the 
points  thus  making 
the  points  north 
poles.  Push  the 
needles  half  way 
through  small  corks, 
float  on  water  with 
north  poles  upwards 
and  bring  the  corks 
close  together. 
Hold  the  north  pole,  the  south  pole,  of  a  magnet  near  the  upper  ends  of 
the  needles,  and  note  the  cases  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Pupils  may  be  able  to  bring  compass  needles,  mariner's  compasses,  or 
other  pieces  of  apparatus  from  home. 

Correlation  with  geography  may  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  direction, 
poles,  and  facts  connected  with  navigation. 

Smaller  pupils  might  be  interest-ed  in  using  magnets,  tacks  and  small 
nails  for  busy  work  or  in  playing  such  games  as  "stealing  tacks"  or 
"competition"— seeing  which  magnet  will  hold  the  largest  number  of 
tacks. 


Fio.    310.— Convection    cur- 
rents in  heated  air. 


Fig.  190. 


Fio.  317.— Hot-air  heating  and  ventilatinj; 
system.  A,  stove-jacket;  B,  smoke 
flue;  C,  warm-air  pipes;  D,  cold-air 
pipe  from  outside  ;  E,  cold-air  pipe  from 
room  ;  jF,  vent  flue  ;  f,,  valve  in  pipe 
£  ;  K2,  valve  in  pipe  from  outside. 
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,   .  The  action  of  a  simple  cell  may  be  illustrated  by 

Electricity  ^akmg  a  tumbler,  partly  filling  it  with  water,  adding  about 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  as  much  sulphuric  acid;  put  in  a  strip  of  zinc 
(ordinary  zinc  will  answer),  and  a  piece  of  copper  or  carbon  and  connect 
with  insulated  wire.  Plates  of 
other  metals  may  be  tested.  A 
current  may  be  detected  by  holding 
the  wire  over  a  magnetic  needle  or 
by  making  a  coil  and  placing  it  in  a 
vertical  plane  around  a  needle. 
The  deflection  of  the  needle  will 
indicate  a  current. 

To  teach  the  action  of  the  current 
a  more  satisfactory  result  may  be 
obtained  by  using  two  or  three  dry 
cells  and  connecting  them  in  series, 
i.e.,  joining  unlike  poles. 

A  temporary  magnet  may  be 
made  by  winding  several  turns  of 
wire  around  a  large  nail  and  passing 
the  current  through  the  wire.  If 
some  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  e.g., 
an  electric  bell  or  telephone  is 
available  some  special  work  might  be  taken  in  connection  with  it. 

Such  applications  as  electric  lights,  irons,  toasters,  heaters,  telegraph, 
cars,  may  be  mentioned. 

See  manuals  and  text-book  in  physics  for  additional  information  and 
suggestions. 


FiQ.  487.  — Oersted's  experiment. 


Agriculture  for  February 

GEO.    W.    HOFFERD,    M.A. 

N^rmal  School,  London 

A  STUDY  OF  TWIGS  AND  WINTER  BUDS  OF  THE  APPLE 

TREE 

AIM. — To  interest   pupils  in  the  twigs  and  buds  of  fruit  trees  and 
to  help  them  to  learn  something  regarding  the  formation  and 
function  of  these. 
Materials. — Apple  twigs  showing  at  least  two  years'  growth — one  or 
two  twigs  for  each  pupil.     A  strong  needle  for  each  pupil  and  a  magnify- 
ing glass.. 
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WHAT  TO  TEACH 


I.  Introduction 

The  parts  of  an  apple  tree  are 
the  roots,  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
the  twigs,  and  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  and  blossoms  come 
out  on  the  twigs  in  the  spring  when 
growth  begins. 

H.  Investigation 


Spring 


August 


The  term.inal  buds  are  larger 
than  the  lateral  buds,  and  the 
largest  buds  are  on  the  spurs  of  the 
two-year-old  part.  These  blunt 
spurs  grow  very  little  each  year, 
consequently  their  ring  scars  are 
close  together,  while  on  the  main 
shoot  they  are  much  farther  apart. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  IT 

Name  our  commonest  orchard 
tree.  What  are  the  parts  of  the 
apple  tree?  On  which  part  do  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  come  in  the 
spring? 

Supply  each  pupil  with  a  suit- 
able twig  for  investigation. 

Pupils'  Aim — 

Let  us  investigate  to  find  out  what 
we  can  about  the  parts,  markings  and 
life  of  these  twigs. 

Look  at  your  twig.  What  colour 
is  the  bark?  Describe  the  colour 
on  the  different  parts.  Where  is  it 
the  smoothest?  How  old  do  you 
think  your  twig  is?  How  can  you 
tell?  (Make  sure  that  all  pupils 
find  the  ring-scar.)  What  do  you 
find  on  the  two-year-old  part  that 
is  not  present  on  the  one-year-old 
part?  Each  of  these  is  called  a 
spur  or  shoot.  What  caps  each  of 
these  spurs?  These  are  called 
terminal  buds.  Find  the  terminal 
bud  at  the  end  of  last  year's 
growth.  Look  for  other  buds. 
These  are  called  lateral  buds.  The 
part  of  a  twig  where  a  lateral  bud 
has  formed  is  called  the  node,  and 
the  part  from  one  bud  to  the  other, 
the  internode.  Which  of  the  two 
parts  is  the  thick;er?  Are  there  any 
lateral  buds  on  the  growth  of  two 
years  ago?  They  are  called  dor- 
mant buds.  These  did  not  grow 
last  year  while  the  others  grew  and 
formed  a  spur  and  a  terminal  bud. 
How  many  dormant  buds  on  your 
twig?  Compare  the  size  of  the 
lateral  buds  with  that  of  the  ter- 
minal. 
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WHAT  TO  TEACH— Cow/. 


Leaf  scars  are  found  at  the  base 
of  each  bud.  Hence,  in  every  axil  a 
bud  was  formed.  The  leaf  starts 
first,  and  as  the  growing  season 
advances  the  bud  forms  in  its  axil. 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the 
autumn,  the  buds  remain.  The 
buds  are  covered  with  bud  scales 
to  protect  the  young  leaves  from 
the  rain  beating  upon  them,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  drying  out.  In 
the  spring  the  growing  leaves  will 
push  open  the  bud,  and  the  scales 
will  fall  ofif,  leaving  ring  scars. 

The  terminal  buds  on  the  spurs 
are  larger,  for  these  may  be  the 
source  of  five  or  six  blossoms,  and 
as  many  leaves  tucked  snugly  to- 
gether in  this  bud.  Such  buds  as 
contain  both  leaves  and  flowers  are 
also  called  mixed  buds.  One  or 
two  of  these  blo.ssoms  may  develop 
into  fruit.  Apples  are  usually 
borne  on  spurs  older  than  two 
years. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  IT— Cow/. 

Examine  a  three-year-old  part 
of  a  twig  and  find  how  much  the 
blunt  spurs  grew  each  year.  W^hy 
are  the  ring  scars  close  together  on 
the  spurs  and  farther  apart  on  the 
main  shoot?  To  review  at  this 
stage  make  a  black-board  sketch 
of-a  two  or  three-year-old  twig  and 
have  pupils  help  name  all  the  parts 
thus  far  presented. 

Find  a  scar  at  the  base  of  each 
bud.  What  caused  this  scar?  (By 
an  illustrative  sketch  show  the 
pupils  what  the  axil  of  a  leaf  is.) 
Where  did  these  buds  form  ? 
When?  What  did  these  twigs 
have  on  them  last  summer?  W^hat 
will  come  out  on  the  twigs  during 
the  warm  spring  weather?  Ex- 
amine closely  one  of  the  lateral 
buds.  How  is  it  covered  ?  Remove 
the  scales  with  your  needle,  and 
then  what  do  you  find?  This 
light-coloured  woolly  interior  is  the 
beginning  of  the  new  leaves  waiting 
for  the  spring.  Of  what  use  are 
the  bud  scales?  What  will  happen 
to  them  when  the  young  leaves  grow 
bigger?     W^hat  causes  ring  scars? 

Investigate  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  largest  terminal  buds.  W^hat 
do  you  find?  (Explain  to  the  class 
what  such  a  mixed  bud  contains.) 
Do  all  these  blossoms  later  develop 
into  fruit?  Watch  for  this  in  the 
spring.  From  Nature's  point  of 
view,  the  purpose  of  the  apple 
blossom  is  to  produce  apples  which 
shall  contain  seeds  to  grow  more 
apple  trees.  What  is  the  purpose 
from  man's  point  of  view? 
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WHAT  TO  TEACH— Cont. 

The  twig  grew  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  the  largest  and 
strongest  shoot  of  the  year  is  the 
terminal  one.  The  next  in  strength 
is  the  uppermost  lateral  one,  and 
the  weakest  shoot  or  spur  is  that 
one  nearest  the  base  of  the  twig. 
The  dormant  buds  are  mostly  on 
the  under  side.  All  this  indicates 
that  those  buds  grew  which  had 
the  most  sunlight  and  room.  Win- 
ter buds  show  what  has  been  the 
effect  of  sunlight  during  the  past 
growing  season.  Note  the  relation 
of  pruning  to  sunlight. 

Since  the  lateral  or  shoot-pro- 
ducing buds  are  always  located  in 
the  axil  of  a  leaf,  the  twigs  and 
branches  necessarily  follow  the 
same  arrangement  in  the  tree. 

However,  many  of  the  axillary 
buds  fail  to  grow,  so  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  more  or  less  obscured. 
Pruning  may  also  change  the 
arrangement. 


HOW  TO  TEACH— Cow/. 

In  what  position  do  these  twigs 
mainly    grow?  Which    is    the 

strongest?  Where  do  you  find  the 
weakest  shoot?  Where  are  most 
of  the  dormant  buds  found?  Can 
you  account  for  these  difTerences? 
There  were  too  many  buds  for  the 
space,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  those  that  had  the  best 
start  and  most  sunlight  and  room 
made  the  most  vigorous  growth. 
(Compare  the  effect  of  sunlight  on 
house-plants  growing  in  a  window). 
Recall  the  November  lessons  on  the 
value  of  pruning  fruit  trees. 

How  does  the  arrangement  of 
the  twigs  on  the  main  shoot  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  lateral  or 
axillary  buds?  Why  should  they 
be  the  same?  Why  does  a  tree  not 
look  more  regular  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  twigs  and  branches?  What 
does  man  do  to  make  fruit  trees 
shapely?  , 


Seat  Work 
Exercises 


The  above  plan,  given  in  detail,  will  require  about 
three  lessons  of  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  each  for 
careful  investigation  and  interpretation.  The  seat 
work  is  very  important,  and  it  should  be  suitable  note-book  exercises, 
which  will  serve  as  reviews.  It  would  be  well  to  include  at  least  one 
drawing  of  a  twig  studied  and  the  chief  parts  and  markings  neatly 
named.  Insist  on  drawings  of  good  size,  say,  at  least,  five  inches  long 
for  the  usual  two  years'  growth.  Only  the  necessary  details  need  be 
expressed.  The  quality  of  the  teacher's  black-board  sketches  during 
the  teaching  procedure  will  have  much  influence  on  the  pupil's  expres- 
sional  work  in  his  sketches.  The  following  are  further  suitable  exercises 
to  make  the  note-book  work  definite:  (1)  Describe  how  nature  protects 
young  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the  buds  of  the  apple  tree.  (2)  Describe 
the  colour,  form  and  position  of  leaf  buds,  fruit  buds,  dormant  buds,  and 
state  the  age  of  the  wood  upon  which  the  fruit  buds  appear.  (3)  What 
is  the  use  or  function  of  the  dormant  buds? 
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«•  Have   pupils  secure  twigs  of  cherry,   peach   and 

Comoarative         P^^^  trees,  where  this  is  possible.     Study  these  by 
Method  comparing  them  with   the  apple   twig,   and  observe 

carefully  the  likenesses  and  differences.     It   will   be 
found  that  the  fruit  buds  of  the  cherry  and  plum,  like  those  of  the  apple, 

are  borne  on  short  spurs,  but  are  in      

clusters  while  with  the  apple  there 
is  usually  only  one  bud  on  each  spur. 
In  all  three  cases,  the  leaf  buds  lie 
against  the  twig.  The  peach  twig 
has  its  buds  in  clusters  of  three,  and 
on  spurs,  but  lying  close  against  the 
twig.  In  the  middle  of  each  cluster 
is  the  leaf  bud,  while  the  other  two 
are  fruit  buds. 


A  Project 
Exercise 


Take     healthy 

twigs      of     apple, 

pear,  cherry,  plum 

and  peach  trees 
where  possible.  Set  them  in  a  vase 
containing  water,  and  place  them  in 
a  window,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  where  pupils  may  watch 
the  buds  swelling  from  week  to  week. 
"Tie  a  red  string  at  the  flower  and  a 
white  string  at  the  leaf  buds,  and 
two  or  three  weeks  will  tell  who  is 
right".  Unfortunately,  for  some 
rural  schools,  there  may  be  too  many 
"cold  snaps"  during  February  for 
this  interesting  project  exercise. 
However,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
find  how  little  mischief  several  degrees  of  frost  oxer  night  and  over 
week-ends  actually  do  to  swelling  buds.  In  some  cases  encourage 
pupils  to  do  this  exercise  at  home  and  report  observations  at  school. 


Apple  Blossoms. 
When  flowers  are  fully  expanded  a  compara- 
tively light  frost  will  destroy  them. 


Errors 
Regarding 
Buds  and 
Twigs 

the  cold 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  bud 
scales  and  the  woolly  coverings  inside  some  scales  are 
to  keep  the  delicate  interior  warm.  A  little  reflection 
on  winter  conditions  should  soon  convince  one  of  how 
inadequate  bud  scales,  as  a  covering,  arc  to  keep  out 
zero  weather".     How  would  you  like  to  stay  out  all  winter 
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exposed  with  such  scant  protection  as  scales  afford?  The  most  they 
can  do  is  to  protect  the  bud  from  too  rapid  a  rise  and  fall  in  temperature, 
as  weather  conditions  change.  Their  real  function  is_  to  protect  the 
young,  delicate  shoot  from  losing  too  much  water,  and  from  mechanical 
injury  caused  by  falling  rain,  snow,  hail  and  winds.  The  air  of  winter  is 
much  drier  than  that  of  spring  and  summer,  and  so  woody  plants  must 
protect  themselves  against  the  effect  of  the  dry  air  of  winter,  which 
tends  to  increase  evaporation.  The  condition  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  plants  exposed  to  desert  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  cold 
soil  almost  entirely  retards  root  absorption,  and  water-raising   forces  are 


a.  Apricot;     h.  Peach;     c,  Japan  Plum;     d.^PEAR. 
These  swollen  buds^^endured  14°  ofjfrost  without  injury, — Bailey. 

at  a  minimum.  Thus,  bud  scales  with  their  excretion  of  cementing 
matter  protect  against  evaporation  during  a  period  when  the  plant 
cannot  afford  to  lose  moisture  from  its  dormant  twigs  and  shoots.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  dry  twigs  are  during  the  winter  compared  with 
other  seasons? 

Another  illusion  is  common  regarding  the  elongation  of  the  parts  of 
woody  plants.  Each  summer  they  increase  in  length  only  by  the  growth 
of  new  sections  which  start  from  the  terminal  and  the  lateral  winter  buds 
,in  the  spring.  That  is,  twigs  and  branches  once  formed  on  fruit  trees 
remain  the  same  distance  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  ground 
year  after  year.  The  growth  goes  on  in  diameter,  but  not  in  length. 
What  causes  the  development  of  trees  with  long  limbless  trunks  in  our 
forests? 
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_     .  Secure  Bulletin  219  from  the  Ontario  Department 

_  of  Agriculture.     In  it  you  will  find  excellent  illustra- 

tions and  matter  dealing  with  the  San  Jose  Scale  and 
the  Oyster-shell  Scale.  Perhaps  the  branches  or  twigs  you  used  for  the 
study  of  buds  may  bear  one  or  the  other  of  these  scale  insects.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  fruit 
trees  in  your  locality  infested,  especially  with  the  pernicious  San  Jose 
Scale. 

The  Oyster-shell  Scale  is  common  and  easily  distinguished  on  the 
branches  of  the  apple,  pear  and  plum,  if  present  on  the  bark.  Use  a 
magnifying  glass  to  study  the  scales  which  cover  the  female  insect,  so 
that  pupils  may  recognize  their  characteristic  oyster-shell  form.  With  a 
needle  turn  over  some  of  these  scales  and  look  for  twenty  to  one  hundred 
wonderful  little  eggs  under  each  scale.  During  the  warm  days  of  June 
the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  young  creamy-coloured  larva  appear  to  the 
unaided  eye  as  minute  specks  swarming  over  the  twig.  In  a  few  days 
the  females  settle  down,  insert  their  piercing  beaks,  begin  to  secrete  a 
scale,  and  never  again  change  their  location.  The  males  are  seldom 
seen.  They  are  smaller  than  the  females  and  in  the  adult  form  resemble 
a  minute  two-winged  fly. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  is  another  minute  insect  pest,  which  covers  itself 
with  a  scale,  but  in  this  case  it  is  circular,  ashy  gray  in  colour,  and  with  a 
minute  projection  near  the  centre.  Those  who  know  the  habits  of  this 
pernicious  enemy  of  orchards  give  warning  to  take  no  chances  if  there  is 
the  least  suspicion  of  its  presence  in  the  locality,  but  to  use  effective 
means  to  eradicate  it.  "There  are  four  or  five  generations  a  year,  so 
that  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  female  scale  may  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  3,216,080,400  during  a  season".  In  some  of  the  counties 
along  Lake  Erie  there  are  many  orchards  that  (due  to  neglect)  have  been 
killed  by  it.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools, 
located  in  districts  where  this  scale  insect  has  spread,  should  learn  to 
know  it  and  become  interested  in  its  habits. 

Plan  of  Procedure. — -(1)   By  a  brief  study  of  diagrams  in  Bulletin  219, 

pp.  8-9  and  27-28  prepare  pupils  to  search  for 
these  pests  in  their  orchards  with  a  view  to 
bringing  specimens  for  the  next  lesson. 

(2)  Find  out  how  these  pests  pass  the  winter. 
Investigate  with  the  aid  of  a  needle  and 
magnifying  glass. 

(3)  Outline  briefly  the  life  history.  Show  how 
injury  is  done. 

(4)  Assign  for  seat  work  review  exercises  to  be 
done  as  note-book  work. 


Common  Errors  in  Geography 

PROFESSOR    GEO.    A.    CORNISH, 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

WHAT  is  the  nature  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau?  The  answer 
often  given  to  this  question  is  that  it  is  a  very  high  and 
rough  tract  of  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  anything  but  that. 
Geographers  call  it  the  Laurentian  Peneplain.  Now  a  peneplain  is  the 
lowest  and  flattest  of  all  plains,  one  that  is  worn  down  to  base-level. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place  throughout  the  Laurentian  area. 
The  mountains  that  once  existed  in  that  part  have  been  worn  down  to 
their  very  roots.  However,  it  is  not  quite  in  that  state  to-day.  After 
that  state  was  reached  there  came,  quite  recently,  a  slight  elevation  and 
once  again  the  rivers  have  begun  to  erode  their  valleys.  But  throughout 
the  whole  area  there  are  no  mountains.  Il^one  stands  on  an  elevated 
point  there  stretches,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  sfee,  the  fiat  peneplain.  If  a 
large  sized  model  of  Ontario  were  made,  any  inequalities  of  surface 
throughout  the  Laurentian  area  would  be  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  represented.  It  is  true  that  its  southern  edge  is  somewhat  abrupt.  As 
to  height,  how^ever,  there  are  no  such  irregularities  in  it  as  are  found  in 
Southern  Ontario,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Niagara  escarpment.  The 
average  height  of  the  Laurentian  area  in  Ontario  is  probably  less  than 
the  average  height  of  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  Indeed,  when 
one  gets  beyond  the  height  of  land  he  reaches  a  gradually  sloping  plain 
which  extends  for  hundreds  of  m.iles  and  finally  sinks  beneath^  Hudson 
Bay. 

(2)  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment'^  It  is  very 
generally  known  that  passing  across  the  Niagara  River  at  Queenston 
and  Lewiston  there  is  an  escarpment  several  hundred  feet  high.  This 
escarpment  is  not  confined  to  Niagara  but  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
It  begins  near  Rochester  and  runs  parallel  with  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  as  far  as  Hamilton,  where  it  is  called  the  Mountain;  then  it 
passes  near  Milton,  Georgetown,  Bolton,  Orangeville,  passes  south  of 
Collingwood,  where  it  is  called  the  Blue  Mountain  and  extends  out  into 
Bruce  Peninsula.  The  escarpment  is  a  sort  of  step  up  from  a  lower 
level  situated  north  and  east  of  the  escarpment  to  a  higher  level  situated 
south  and  west  of  it.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  escarpment 
in  the  schools  it  is  generally  stated  to  be  due  to  a  fault,  along  one 
side  of  which  the  land  has  sunk.  But  anybody  w ho  studies  the  structure 
of  the  escarpment  can  see  in  a  moment  that  this  is  not  correct.     If  such 
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were  the  case  then  the  surface  layer  on  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
levels  would  be  of  the  same  formation.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
surface  formation  above  is  limestone  while  the  surface  formation  below 
is  shale.  Indeed,  the  shale  of  the  lower  level  is  continuous  with  the 
shale  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpm.ent,  which  indicates  that  the  strata  of 
the  higher  level  were  continued  over  the  lower  level  at  one  time  but  that 
all  the  upper  layers  have  been  eroded  from  the  region  now  at  the  lower 
level.  As  the  layers  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  upper  stratum  being  hard 
limestone,    and    the  lower  stratum  soft  shale,   the  escarpment  is  kept 


From  Geology  Physical  and  Historical  (Part  I)  by  Dr,  Cleland,  American  Book  Co, 

Diagrams  A  and  B  illustrate  the  development  of  cuestas.     As  the  weak  stratum  of  the  coastal 

plain  was  cut  away  more  rapidly  than  the  firm,  the  latter  formed   rather  steep  slopes  facing 

inward,  and  long  gentle  slopes  toward  the  coast, 

Steep  by  the  more  rapid  eroding  of  the  lower  layer  of  shale  thus 
undermining  the  limestone  escarpment.  The  illustration  shows  how' 
such  escarpments  are  formed.  Figure  A  shows  a  coastal  plain  such  as 
skirted  the  Laurentian  area  at  the  end  of  the  Palaezoic  Era.  It  is 
composed  of  alternating  hard  and  soft  areas  whose  dip  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  Figure  B  shows  how  two  escarpments  are  formed  by  the 
uneven  eroding  of  the  hard  and  soft  strata  and  the  consequent  under- 
cutting.    The  Niagara  Escarpment  was  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 


A  Prevalent  Error  in  Freehand  Perspective 

S.    W.    PERRY,    B.A., 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

FOR  some  years  the  first  question  on  the  Lower  School  paper  on  art 
has  involved  the  drawing,  .in  freehand  perspective,  of  a  group 
containing  at  least  one  rectilinear,  and  one  curvilinear  object,  e.g., 
a  chalk  box  and  a  bottle,  a  biscuit  carton  and  a  cup  and  saucer,  a  pile 
of  books  and  a  baseball.  Each  year  a  very  large  number  of  candidates, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  perspective,  made  incorrect  drawings  of  these 
groups. 

To  illustrate:  In  Plate  A,  drawings  1,  2,  and  3,  in  one-point,  or 
parallel  perspective,  and  drawings,  4,  5,  and  6,  in  two-point  or  angular 
perspective,  are  correctly  made,  but  drawings  7,  8,  and  9  are  incorrect. 
For,  to  quote  from  the  November  issue  of  The  School,  books  cannot 
appear  with  front  and  back  edges  horizontal  and  the  receding  edges  slanting 
in  the  same  direction.  A  correspondent  would  alter  this  statement  to 
read,  "books  can  appear  with  front  and  back  edges  horizontal  and  the 
receding  edges  slanting  in  the  same  direction*'if  placed  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  vision  in  parallel  perspective".  Thus 
were  we  taught  in  mechanical  perspective.  This  we  have  believed  and 
in  turn  have  taught  to  our  pupils.  Speaking  from  experience,  it  is  hard 
to  give  up  an  old  belief  and  practice.  But  with  certain  reservations  this 
teaching  must  go  to  the  scrap  heap. 

The  error  arose  through  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  the  require- 
ments of  freehand  perspective  and  the  laws  of  mechanical  perspective. 
According  to  the  former  the  student  should  express  what  he  sees.  He 
is  not  restricted  to  exact  formulas  and  measurements  associated  with  a 
picture  plane,  a  centre  of  vision,  measuring  points,  the  placing  of  objects 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  vision,  etc.  All  of  these  conditions 
are  assumed  in  mechanical  perspective,  and  result  in  our  obtaining 
technically  correct,  but  frequently  untrue,  representations.  Mechanical 
perspective,  in  placing  objects  away  to  right  or  left  of  the  line  of  vision 
and  still  keeping  them  in  parallel  perspective,  disregards  the  limitations 
of  the  human  eye  which  sees  objects  to  right  and  left  in  a  curve  which 
brings  these  objects  into  angular  or  two-point  perspective.  See  plate  3, 
figures  4  and  6.  These  incongruities  of  mechanical  perspective  appear 
in  the  slanting  ellipses  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  columns  placed  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  line  of  vision,  whereas  in  freehand  per- 
spective the  ellipses  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  vertical  cylinders  are 
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always  horizontal;  similar  incongruities  appear  in  the  over-extended 
angles  of  rectilinear  objects  placed  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  line  of 
vision.  Hatton  in  Perspective  for  Art  Students  (pages  20  and  22)  re- 
produces some  drawings  to  show  how  the  old  masters  tried  to  avoid  such 
errors,  sometimes  by  covering  them  up  by  other  details  of  the  picture, 
sometimes  by  "the  easing  of  the  harsh  effect"  caused  by  keeping  the 
horizontal  sides  of  an  object  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in  "strict  per- 
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spective".  For  example,  in  Plate  B,  figures  1,  2  and  3  are  drawn 
according  to  the  assumed  conditions  of  parallel  perspective  and  are 
technically  correct.  Note  the  distortion  caused  by  the  "extended 
angle"  at  "c".  Figures  1  and  3  are  so  far  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
that  they  cannot  be  seen  (except  indistinctly  out  of  the  tail  of  the  eye) 
but  may  only  be  imagined  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  Figures 
4  and  6  illustrate  (in  exaggerated  form)  the  "easing"  referred  to  by 
Hatton,  but  are  correct  drawings  of  the  cube  in  freehand  perspective. 
Note  in  figures  4  and  G  the  disappearance  of  the  "over-extended"  angle. 
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The  following  quotation  from  Taylor's  Elementary  Art  Teaching  (page 
105)  is  pertinent:  "This  error  has  arisen  from  a  false  application  of  per- 
spective, and  the  theory  of  the  error  has  to  be  proved  to  teachers  before 
they  can  believe  their  own  eyes  and  make  use  of  them,  independently 
of  their  notions  of  perspective  or  not.     The  drawing  board  on  which  a 
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group  of  models  is  placed  can  never  appear  as  in  figure  7  (see  Plate  B), 
viz.,  with  two  edges  horizontal  and  the  two  receding  edges  slanting  in 
the  same  direction.  Yet  for  years  this  has  passed,  as  right  in  examin- 
ations and  in  finished  drawings  in  light  and  shade".  In  Plate  B  draw- 
irt^s  8  and  9  may  be  correct  as  seen  in  freehand  perspective.  But  the 
drawing  board  of  figure  7  is  wrong. 

The  teacher  of  perspective  will,  therefore,  make  allowance  for  the 
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limitations  of  mechanical  perspective  when  making  a  freehand  drawing. 
He  will  teach  the  student  to  look  at  the  object  which  he  is  drawing  and 
not  at  some  "centre  of  vision"  with  the  object  away  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  of  such  centre.  He  will  train  his  student  to  represent  truthfully 
what  he  sees,  "using  only  such  truths  of  mechanical  perspective  as  pro- 
duce results  which  the  eye  confirms  as  true  representations.  Where  the 
eye  and  a  train  of  reasoning  are  in  conflict  the  reasoning  should  be 
scanned *for  errors.  Unless  a  drawing  looks  right  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced not  right".  (See  Norton's  Freehand  Perspective,  pages  132- 
142). 

This  article  must  close  with  a  brief  reference  to  a  modification  of  the 
law  we  have  been  advocating.  "In  any  picture  having  a  dominant 
part  parallel  with  the  picture  plane  and  consequently  drawn  in  its  true 
shape,  all  portions  of  that  picture  which  are  parallel  with  th-e  picture 
plane  must  also  be  drawn  in  their  true  shape".  Miss  Norton  illustrates 
this  statement  of  hers  by  two  drawings  of  an  interior  in  parallel  per- 
spective. Within  the  first  interior  and  to  the  left  is  drawn  a  table  in 
parallel  perspective  and  it  looks  right.  W^ithin  the  second  interior  and 
to  the  left  is  drawn  a  table  with  the  horizontal  lines  easing  off  to  the  left 
and  it  looks  wrong,  but  if  the  table  were  drawn  in  this  way,  apart  from 
the  interior  in  parallel  perspective,  it  would  be  right  and  would  look 
right.  This  apparent  inconsistency  may  be  noted  in  such  pictures  as 
Leighton's  Andromache  (see  the  cap  of  the  little  pillar  near  the  centre 
of  the  back  wall),  and  Yeames'  When  Did  You  Last  See  Your  Father, 
(See  the  box  and  the  table). 


Recent  Magazine  Articles  and  Reports  on  Education 

(For  further  information  address  the  Librarian,  Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto). 

Objectives  in  Community  Civics,  by  Henry  Harap,  gives  definite 
topics  for  a  practical  course  in  civics  in  the  elementary  school.  School  and 
Society,  December  25,  1920. 

Plan  for  a  Silent-Reading  Lesson,  gives  a  body  of  concrete  suggestions 
for  the  conduct  of  silent  reading  lessons  in  the  different  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.    Elementary  School  Journal,  December  1920. 

Curriculum-Building  in  Art  I.,  by  Wm.  G.  Whitford,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  discusses  methods  of  determining 
more  definite  and  concise  terminology  and  objectives  for  use  in  planning 
a  course  of  study  in,  art  for  the  public  school.  Elementary  School  Journal, 
December  1920. 

Health  Education  in  Rural  Schools,  by  Jean  E.  Browne,  Director  of 
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School  Hygiene,  Provincial  Department  of  Education,  Saskatchewan, 
discusses  the  recessity  for  training  the  teacher  in  service  and  in  the 
normal  schools  along  health  lines  and  shows  what  Saskatchewan  is  doing 
to  meet  the  reed.      The  Public  Health  Journal,  Toronto,  December  1920. 

Co-operation  with  Local  Schools  in  Student  Teaching,  by  E.  L. 
Welborn,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  25  pp.  with 
bibliography.  A  study  in  the  organization  and  supervision  of  practice 
teaching  in  normal  schools.  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
Novem.ber  1920. 

The  Problem  of  Technical  Education,  by  Col.  L.  W.  Gill,  Director  of 
Technical  Education,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa.  The  Educational 
Review,  Monet  on,  New  Brunswick.  Vocational  Education  Number, 
December  1920. 

Training  Teachers  for  Americanization,  by  John  J.  Mahoney.  A 
course  of  study  for  normal  schools  and  teacher's  institutes.  It  gives 
directions  and  suggestions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  classes  of 
adult  foreign-born  persons  who  are  unable  to  speak,  read  and  write 
English.  Bulletin  1920,  No.  12.  U.S.  Bureau-of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  Function  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Critic  Teacher,  by  Yetta  S. 
Shoninger,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  California,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  properly  supervised  practice  teaching  and  discusses  its 
method.    Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  December  1920. 

Housing  the  Junior  High  School,  by  Harle  R.  Douglas,  American 
School  Board  Journal,  January  1921. 

A  Course  in  Geography  for  Normal  Schools,  by  Bessie  L.  Ashton. 
The  National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents,  U.S.A.,  appointed 
a  committee  to  secure  and  pass  upon  the  normal  school  courses  in 
geography.  Out  of  the  courses  submitted  the  one  mentioned  was 
awarded  second  place.  The  course  awarded  first  place  by  this  committee 
will  be  published  under  its  direction.  The  Journal  of  Geography,  November 
1920. 

Teaching  Modern  History  by  the  Project  Method ;  An  Experiment,  by 
R.  W.  Hatch,  Instructor  in  Citizenship,  Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College  Record,  Vol. 
XXI,  No.  5.    November  1920. 


The  professor  was  visibly  annoyed.  "There  are  some  thoughtless  young  men 
over  in  that  corner  having  fun  with  the  girls".  He  paused  and  then  pointed  his  finger 
at  the  luckless  fellows.  "When  they  get  done",  he  added,  "perhaps  they  will  give  me 
a  chance". 

And  he  failed  to  understand  why  the  class  roared. 


League  of 
Nations 


Current  Events 

[To  January  15th,  1921.J 

The  League  has  now  been  in  existence  for  one  year. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  Paris  on 
January  16th,  1920.  Since  then,  a  great  mass  of  business 
has  been  transacted,  and  momentous  decisions  have  been  made  by  the 
Council,  the  Assembly,  and  the  various  commissions  and  committees 
appointed  by  the  League.  Indeed,  the  activities  of  the  League  have  been 
so  varied  and  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  them  in  a  brief  article.  The  Council,  composed  of  four  repre- 
sentatives of  great  powers  (Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan)  and 
four  representatives  of  smaller  nations  (Brazil,  Greece,  Spain  and 
Belgium)  has  met  eleven  times  during  the  past  year,  and  has  not  only 
arrived  at  many  very  important  decisions,  but  has  delegated  to  com- 
missions most  important  duties,  and  has  summoned  subsidiary  con- 
ferences for  the  discussion  of  important  questions.  In  an  official  docu- 
ment issued  on  January  10th,  the  Secretaries  of  the  League  mentions  the 
following  as  the  more  important  accomplishments  of  the  League: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court  of  justice. 

2.  The  work  accomplished  in  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  international  commission  to  study  the  use  of  the  blockade  as  an 
economic  weapon. 

4.  Mediation  in  the  dispute  between  Sweden  and  Finland  over  the  Aland  Islands. 

5.  The  administration  of  the  Saar  Valley. 

6.  Direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  free  city  of  Danzig. 

7.  Rejection  of  the  German  Government's  conclusions  and  note  asking  another 
plebiscite  in  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  and  the  final  awarding  of  the  territories  to  Belgium. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  Mandate  Commission  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  former  German  colonies. 

9.  Acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  minorities  in  such  countries  as 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia. 

10.  The  registering  of  sixty-nine  treaties  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

This  long  list  omits  several  things  worthy  of  mention,  even  in  this 
brief  article.  An  International  Labour  Conference  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton, which  passed  very  important  recommendations  concerning  the 
eight-hour  day  and  the  forty-eight  hour  week,  the  protection  of  mothers 
and  children,  unemployment  offices  and  insurance,  and  other  pressing 
industrial  problems.  An  International  Labour  Office  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  is  busy  collecting  and  publishing  labour  data,  and  has  called 
a  second  labour  conference  to  meet  in  Genoa  in  June,  1921.  An  Inter- 
national Health  Conference  was  held  at  London,  and  an  International 
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Health  Office  was  established.  Many  thousands  of  war  prisoners  in 
Siberia  have  been  repatriated  through  the  efforts  of  the  League.  An 
International  Ports  and  Waterways  Conference  was  held  in  Paris,  and 
a  permanent  commission  has  assumed  the  duty  of  maintaining  freedom 
of  international  communication,  especiall}^  on  certain  rivers  like  the 
Rhine,  Danube,  Elbe,  Oder  and  Niemen,  which  have  been  international- 
ized, and  on  certain  railroads  connecting  different  states. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  Financial 
Conference,  which  was  held  at  Brussels,  September  24th  to  October  8th, 
1920,  Thirty-nine  countries  were  represented  by  eighty-six  experts,  who 
proceeded  to  study  the  financial  ills  from  which  the  world  is  suffering  and 
to  suggest  remedies.  How  desperate  is  the  condition  of  some  European 
countries  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that,  while  the  external  debts  of 
the  late  European  belligerents  amounted  to  17  milliard  dollars  in  1913, 
they  had  risen  in  1920  to  155  milliard  dollars.  Of  these  enormous  debts, 
11  milliard  dollars  are  due  to  the  United  States  and  1|  milliard  pounds 
sterling  to  Great  Britain.  After  very  careful  study,  the  Conference  re- 
commended unanimously  certain  definite  remedies:  1,  Peace;  2,  disarma- 
ment; 3,  co-operation  and  goodwill  between  nations;  4,  the  allaying  of 
social  unrest;  5,  retrenchment  and  economy  iri  government;  6,  adequate 
and  equitably  distributed  taxation ;  7,  personal  economy  on  the  part  of  all 
patriotic  citizens;  8,  restoration  of  a  gold  standard  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  a  gradual  deflation  in  prices;  9,  an  international  credit  organization 
to  assist  the  worse  stricken  states  to  get  credit  abroad;  10,  other  miscel- 
laneous devices  for  promoting  production,  trade,  and  thrift.  The  key- 
note of  the  discussions  and  the  resolutions  was  a  call  to  public  and 
personal  thrift  and  production.  An  interesting  official  report  of  the 
Financial  Conference  can  be  secured  from  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Ltd., 
Toronto. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  first  year  of  the  League  was  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  at  Geneva,  November  15th  to  December  18th.  Forty- 
one  nations  were  represented  at  the  opening,  and  later  six  other  nations 
were  ad^nitted  to  membership,  viz.,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Luxem- 
burg, Costa  Rica  and  Albania.  The  admission  of  these  new  nations 
caused  a  prolonged  debate,  for  France  was  determined  that  Germany 
should  not  be  admitted  until  she  had  fulfilled  all  her  obligations  to  date 
under  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Other  nations  led  by  Argentina  wished  all 
nations  to  be  admitted  at  once  to  membership.  When  the  Assembly 
decided  not  to  admit  Germany  and  some  other  nations  for  the  present, 
the  Argentine  delegates  withdrew  from  the  Assembly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly 
was  the  struggle  between  the  great  powers,  which  dominate  the  Council, 
and  the  smaller  powers,  which  are  in  a  large  majority  in  the  Assembly. 
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This  struggle  occurred  principally  over  official  positions  in  the  Assembly, 
the  World  Court,  and  Mandates.  Because  of  their  numbers  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  small  nations  secured  most  of  the  chairmanships  and 
other  important  positions.  The  smaller  nations  wished  the  new  World 
Court,  or  International  Tribunal,  to  have  conpulsory  jurisdiction  over 
disputing  members  of  the  League;  but  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  would  not  engage  themselves  to  submit  all  disputes  to  the  new 
court,  and  in  the  end  they  prevailed.  The  submission  of  disputes  rerrains 
voluntary.  The  smaller  nations,  including  some  of  the  British  Dominions, 
were  determined  that  drafts  of  the  mandates  granted  by  the  League 
Council  over  former  Turkish  and  German  territories  should  be  submitted  . 
to  the.  Assembly.  The  Council  refused  absolutely  to  comply  on  the 
ground  that  Article  XXII  of  the  League  Covenant  gave  the  Council  ex- 
clusive power  over  mandates.  The  Council  had  its  way,  and  the  Great 
Powders  won  a  victory  for  the  time.  It  seems  doubtful  however  whether 
they  can  maintain  their  position  very  long.  The  smaller  nations  cer- 
tainly seem  determined  to  challenge  it.  ' 

Another  feature  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  Canadians  is  the  part 
played  by  the  representatives  of  British  Dominions.  They  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  On  several  occasions  they  opposed 
the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  and  demonstrated  very  forcibly  that  the 
Mother  Country  does  not  control  six  votes  in  the  Assembly.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Canada  were  able  to  interpret  North  American  feeling  in  a 
way  that  won  the  warm  approval  of  the  newspapers  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Assembly  failed  to  agree  on  any  scheme  of  immediate  disarma- 
ment, but  it  accomplished  much.  It  brought  together  the  representatives 
of  forty-seven  nations  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  world,  and  it  established  a  new 
court  before  which  international  disputes  may  be  settled.  When  we  add 
to  these  two  facts  all  the  varied  activities  of  the  Council,  and  the 
various  international  conferences  and  commissions,  we  realize  that  the 
League  has  become  a  real  force  for  good  in  the  world. 

„      +u  Af  •  ^'^  '"-'^^  than  a  month,  a  momentous  general  election 

will  have  been  held  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
South  African-Unionist  Party  led  by  Gen.  Smuts  is  fighting  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  connection.  The  Nationalist  Party  under  General 
Herzog  is  advocating  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic.  In 
the  late  parliament  there  were  four  parties.  South  African,  Unionist, 
Nationalist,  and  Labour.  Gen".  Smuts,  leader  of  the  South  Africans,  was 
able  to  retain  his  position  as  premier,  although  he  had  only  44  followers 
in  a  house  of  about  135  members,  because  in  all  essential  matters  he  was 
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supported  by  the  Unionists  and  Labourites.  The  Nationalists  numbering 
about  45  formed  the  irreconcilable  opposition.  An  effort  was  made  a  few 
months  ago  to  unite  the  South  Africans  and  Nationalists,  but  the  negotia- 
tions failed  because  the  Nationalists  insisted  on  ultimate  independence, 
to  be  gained  by  constitutional  means,  while  the  South  Africans  insisted 
just  as  steadily  that  British  connection  must  be  maintained,  and  that  no 
policy  should  be  adopted  that  would  have  the  effect  of  estranging  the 
Boers  from  the  English  elements  of  the  population.  A  little  later,  the 
South  Africans  and  Unionists  decided  to  unite  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Smuts,  and  then  he  decided  to  appeal  to  the  country.  He  is 
telling  the  people  that  South  Africa  has  to  choose  between  being  a 
weak,  unimportant  republic  and  being  a  influential  nation  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  enjoying  equal  status  with  Great  Britain,  and 
exercising  a  real  influence  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

G.M.J. 


Literature  in  Elementary  Schools 

ADRIAN   MACDONALD,    M.A., 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 

n 

The  Choice  of  Reading  Material 

THE  choice  of  reading  material  is  the  first  thing  to  which  the  teacher 
of  literature  must  give  her  attention.  Authorized  text-books, 
to  be  sure,  are  provided  for  class  study;  but  in  making  selection 
for  further  reading  some  freedom  of  choice  is  left  with  the  individual 
teacher;  and  even  in  regard  to  the  suitability  of  pieces  in  the  readers  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  her  to  have  some  independent  views.  It  is, 
after  all,  the  collective  opinion  of  teachers  which  governs  the  choice  of 
selections  in  the  readers. 

Let  me  say  plainly  to  begin  with  that  the  choice  of  material  for 
supplementary  reading  and  for  class  study  appears  to  me  to  be  frequently 
injudicious.  In  choosing  pieces  for  school  use  instructors  have  been  too 
much  given  to  considering  only  the  literary  or  moral  worth  of  a  selection, 
and  to  leaving  out  of  account  the  child's  requirements  and  capabilities. 
A  good  many  of  the  things  read  in  school  rooms  have  been  classics  of 
such  venerable  and  musty  merit  that  they  give  pause  even  to  a  full- 
grown  blue-stocking  accustomed  to  read  anything  guaranteed  to  improve 
his  mind.  What  hours  of  boredom  such  works  provide  for  children  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  No  normal  child  can  be  induced  by  any  device 
to  enter  freely  into  their  thought  and  spirit. 
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The  most  evident  blunder  is  to  set  before  the  child  a  selection  whose 
phraseology  is  too  difficult.  A  few  words  new  to  the  child  may  without 
harm  occur — in  fact  should  occur,  since  it  is  by  reading  principally  that 
the  child  broadens  his  vocabulary.  But  there  should  not  be  so  many 
unknown  words  that  the  reading  degenerates  into  a  mere  dictionary 
drill.  Little  can  be  done  towards  getting  a  child  to  enjoy  a  piece  couched 
in  a  diction  which  to  him  is  impossible. 

Frequently  the  difficulties  of  style  are  more  fundamental  than  those 
of  wording,  and  require  powers  of  concentrated  thought  beyond  the 
child's  abilities.  Children  cannot  compass  long,  involved  periods.  The 
kind  of  sentence  most  easily  comprehensible  by  a  child  is  indicated  with 
fair  accuracy  by  the  kind  of  sentence  in  which  he  naturally  expresses 
himself.  For  the  most  part  children  use  simple,  loose  constructions 
with  few  thoughts  subordinated.  No  heavy  periodic  sentences  occur 
in  their  speech  or  writing.  They  are  not  apt  at  showing  fin^  relations  of 
thoughts;  but  their  minds  proceed  directly  to  their  simble  objectives. 
When  Milton,  therefore,  writes — • 

"Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  World,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing,  Heavenly  Muse,  that,  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  Shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos." 

he  is  composing  in  a  style  unsuited  to  the  child's  powers  of  comprehension. 
It  is  well,  of  course,  to  keep  the  pupil's  mind  on  a  stretch  for  something  a 
little  more  diffi.cult  than  he  can  read  with  ease;  but  in  mathematics  we 
would  not  set  the  beginner  at  quadratic  equations;  and  to  get  the  full 
force  of  Milton's  style  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  to  solve  quadratic  equa- 
tions. 

The  child's  imagination,  further,  although  it  is  lively  and  open  to 
suggestion,  is  not  so  quick  and  comprehensive  as  that  of  an  educated 
adult.  Like  the  witch  upon  her  broom-stick  it  is  dependent  upon 
concrete  things;  and  it  is  the  objective  reality  of  things  with  which  it  is 
most  at  home.  A  child  will  follow  Scheherazade  in  her  fanciful  meander- 
ings  through  the  whole  "One  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  without  demur, 
and  he  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  tales,  because 
in  them,  despite  all  their  magic  and  wonder,  things  are  always  treated  as 
merely  external  and  tangible.  It  is  the  symbolic  and  poetic  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  visible  world  that  means  little  to  a  child.  When  Longfellow 
in  his  poem,  "The  Rainy  Day",  says — 
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"The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary." 

whether  or  not  he  is  catching  the.  child's  interest,  he  is  at  least  speaking 

in  a  language  that  children  can  comprehend;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary." 

he  has  passed  beyond  the  child's  ability  for  full  understanding. 

Passages  which  involve  an  impassioned  power  of  abstraction,  a  flash 
of  vision  seeing  a  whole  spirit  in  an  image,  are  not  for  the  immature 
imagination.  Such  lines  as  these  from  Wordsworth  are  wasted  on 
children — 

"It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration:" 

Their  imaginative  power  is  too  concentrated;  too  much  is  called  up  by 
one  image;  no  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  mind  along  by  a  full  recital 
of  details  to  the  complete  efi'ect.  No  one  but  an  adult  with  a  taste  for 
poetry  could  appreciate  such  an  inspired  description — children  would 
find  it  almost  meaningless.  For  juvenile  readers  a  piece  which  requires 
an  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  reading  must  move  forward  step  by 
step,  and  must  keep  always  in  the  familiar  world  of  tangible  reality. 

In  Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Rainy  Day",  there  is,  of  course,  another 
element  that  makes  it  unsuitable  for  children's  reading.  This  poem 
implies  on  the  part  of  the  reader  a  fullness  of  experience  which  could 
exist  only  in  an  adult.  A  pupil  who  is  still  in  the  young  days  of  life 
cannot  look  back  at  the  "mouldering  past",  and  is  not  given  to  moralizing 
and  meditation.  Too  often  the  children  are  set  the  task  of  entering  into 
the  mature  thoughts  of  adults  about  things  not  within  juvenile  experi- 
ence. They  are  expected  to  think  thoughts  no  normal  child  would  ever 
harbour,  to  have  views  of  life  incompatible  with  those  of  childhood. 
Teachers  have  assiduously  but  vainly  tried  to  bring  their  pupils  into  the 
spirit  of  "The  Vision  of  Mirza".  The  imaginative  charm  of  the  allegory 
may  catch  the  pupils'  fancies,  but  only  the  passage  of  many  years 
entailing  sorrow,  sickness  and  bitter  disappointment  could  bring  them 
to  realize  its  full  meaning  and  adopt  its  morose  views  of  life.  Can  a 
child  whose  whole  existence  is  a  round  of  pleasures  and  anticipations  of 
pleasure  be  brought  to  look  on  the  good  things  of  this  world  as  worthless 
bubbles?     The  inner  thought  of  the  allegory  is  that  of  a  world  of  experi- 
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ence  into  which  the  young  and  immature  mind  has  not  entered.  If  this 
piece  is  to  be  read  let  it  be  taken  as  an  imaginative  tale,  not  as  a  moral 
disquisition. 

If  we  are  going  to  develop  in  our  pupils  a  liking  for  literature  we  must 
choose  for  reading  such  material  as  will  appeal  to  their  childish  minds. 
We  should  not  try  to  foist  on  them  merely  our  own  old  favourites;  we 
should  not  form  exalted,  impossible  notions  of  what  they  ought  to  like; 
we  should  not  adopt  the  time-worn  pedagogic  attitude  of  trying  always 
to  improve  their  mjnds  and  morals;  but  we  should  make  an  honest 
attempt  to  discover  their  very  real  juvenile  preferences.  To  suggest 
a  list  of  works  suitable  for  school-room  use  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
essay,  but  it  might  be  helpful  to  ennumerate  some  of  the  more  important 
things  children  demand  of  their  reading. 

In  the  first  place  they  love  thrills.  The  movies  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  have  provided  endless  reels  of  hair-raising  episodes  for  the 
children  and  for  those  with  child-like  minds.  It  would  be  much  better, 
however,  if  the  child's  desire  for  thrills  were  fulfilled  by  sane  books  of 
adventure,  such  as  "Treasure  Island",  rather  than  by  impossible 
melodrama. 

In  the  second  place  they  are  always  delighted  by  the  comic.  Humour 
of  character  and  refined  wit  are  above  their  heads,  but  they  will  invariably 
laugh  at  things  which  are  obviously  ridiculous.  Especially  are  they 
pleased  when  they  see  one  person  getting  the  better  of  another,  or 
playing  a  practical  joke  upon  him.  A  good  example  of  this  sort  of 
comedy  is  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  whitewashed  fence. 

Next,  they  are  pleased  by  stories  which  involve  what  I  might  call 
wish  fulfilments .  Fairy  stories  which  tell  of  delightful  things  happening 
to  people,  and  the  "Arabian  Nights",  which  describe  the  hero  as  coming 
into  possession  of  great  wealth  and  splendour,  are  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
The  child  is  able  to  project  himself  into  the  tale  and  imagine  that  he  is 
the  recipient  of  all  the  good  things. 

Again,  they  take  a  limited  satisfaction  from  sentiment.  Their 
emotions  are,  of  course,  not  fully  developed  until  after  adolescence,  but 
it  is  well  to  recognize  that  they  like  to  exercise  certain  feelings — the  love 
of  good,  kind  people,  the  hatred  of  bad,  and  pity  for  the  abused.  "Black 
Beauty"  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  their  worship  of  power.  Boys  especially 
adinire  strength  and  skill.  Here  is  the  place  for  the  popular  "hero" 
story  and  such  delightful  books  as  Hawthorne's  "Tanglewood  Tales". 


Teacher — Can  you  tell  me  the  kind  of  illuniiriation  they  had  on  the  ark? 
Willie— Arc  lights. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

„  J  The  Home  and  School  associations  that  are  springing 

„  ,       ,  up  in  many  urban  centres  in  Canada  form  a  useful  bond 

-  ...  between  the  school  and  the  home.     The  teacher's  idea 
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ot  relativ^e  values  is  not  always  that  ot  the  parent.  In 
towns  it  is  difficult,  in  cities,  almost  impossible,  for  the  teacher  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  The  teacher  seldom, 
if  ever,  meets  those  most  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of  his  efforts. 
The  programme  of  studies,  however,  is  always  before  him.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  he  sometimes  inclines  to  attach  greater  relative  im- 
portance than  the  parent  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  pupil 
and  has  to  guard  against  the  temptation  to  place  instruction  before 
training,  and  especially  before  physical  training.  Experience  shows  that 
parents  value  these  monthly  opportunities  to  meet  the  teacher  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  progress  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Each  has  a  chance  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  other's  difficulties  and  know  better  what  to  expect. 
Active  co-operation  often  results  in  better  equipment  for  the  school-room. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Town  Council  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  school  questions  with  the  parents,  and  in  the  kindly 
atmosphere  of  a  social  gathering,  mutual  explanation  solves  many 
difficulties. 

A  similar  movement  is  under  way  in  England.  The  latest  English 
Education  Act  encourages  the  consultation  of  parents  in  educations! 
matters  and  in  some  cases  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  this  effective. 
Two  years  ago  the  Brighton  Education  Committee,  for  example,  formed 
Parent's  Associations  in  connection  with  elementary  schools.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  success  of  these  has  depended  largely  on  the  interest 
shown  by  the  teachers. 

In  the  United  States  such  associations,  there  known  as  Parent-teacher 
associations,  are  numerous  and  effective.  In  one  case  for  instance  the 
association  secured  a  community  playground,  and  engaged  an  instructor 
for  the  summer  months;  it  assisted  in  securing  a  school  nurse;  it  reported 
on  cases  of  non-attendance  and  aided  in  the  purchase  of  pianos,  pictures, 
and  other  equipment  for  school  or  playground.  With  the  expansion  of 
school  life  and  educational  opportunity  that  seems  to  be  at  hand,  co- 
operation of  parent  and  teacher  will  be,  more  than  ever,  necessary  and 
desirable. 

In  a  review  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  year 

.°  1920  in  England,  the,  London  Times  points   out   that, 

_   „  though  the  bulk  of  the  local  education  schemes  to  be 

1920 

adopted  under  the  new  Education  Act  1918  (at  any  rate 

so  far  as  day  continuation  schools  are  concerned)  will  not  be  ready  for 

[432] 
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another  year,  yet  parts  of  the  scheme  are  already  practically  in  general 
operation.  An  examination  of  the  various  schemes  already  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education  {i.e.,  Department  of  Education)  by  the  local 
authorities  shows  earnest  attempts  to  arrange  and  expand  the  present 
activities  of  the  local  authorities  so  as  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Act.  The  energy  and  good  will  with  which  the  local  authorities 
have  responded  to  the  suggestions  and  requirements  of  the  central  Board 
suggests  that  "the  backward  authority  is  disappearing  and  it  looks  as 
if  in  the  future  the  local  authorities  will  set  the  pace". 

An  outstanding  feature  of  educational  history  in  1920  has  been  the 
adoption  of  the  Burnham  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  scales  were  drawn  up  in  detail  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Minister 
of  Education,  to  secure  by  agreement,  on  a  national  basis,  the  orderly 
and  progressive  solution  of  the  salary  problem  in  schools  maintained  by 
local  education  authorities.  The  committee,  presided  over  by  Viscount 
Burnham,  included  representation  of  local  education  authorities  and 
of  teachers  associations. 

The  past  year  has  seen  in  England,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  a  greatly  increased  attendance  at  universities  and  secondary 
schools.  To  quote  The  Times:  "Secondary  schools  of  all  types  are  full 
to  overflowing,  and  every  device  possible,  short  of  new  permanent  struc- 
tures, has  been  called  in  aid  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation. 
The  call  to  higher  education  has  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  industrial 
classes  and  that  is  the  main  lesson  of  1920  for  statesmen — the  present 
secondary  schools  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  places,  and  the  lead  given 
by  some  authorities  through  the  year  in  the  way  of  transforming  the 
higher  standards  of  the  elementary  schools  into  secondary  departments 
may  represent  the  policy  of  the  future". 

__.  ,  The  City  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  a  population  of 

S  h     1      f         117,000.    The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  School  District 

_  resolved  recently  to  hold  a  survey  of  the  High  Schools  of 

To-morrow  .  . 

the  city  as  a  basis  on  which  to  plan  for  future  develop- 
ments. The  results  of  the  survey  are  published  by  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Many  of  the  problems  presented  are  similar  to  our  own.  The 
survey  showed  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
high  schools  and  the  survey  committee  believes  that  this  increase  will 
continue.  They  point,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  to  the  general  rise  in 
the  level  of  education  throughout  the  country  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  work  done  by  the  elementary  school.  An  increasing  proportion 
of  public  school  pupils  pass  through  at  the  normal  rate.  Fewer  fall 
behind  their  class  or  drop  out  without  finishing  their  courses.    Then,  too, 
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recent  developments  in  high  school  courses,  such  as  practical  arts  and 
commercial  branches,  athletics  and  physical  training  have  widened  the 
appeal  of  the  high  schools.  A  further  reason  is  found  in  the  gradual 
exclusion  of  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age  from  practically  all  forms 
of  skilled  work.  "The  breaking  down  and  almost  total  disappearance  of 
the  apprenticeship  method  of  learning  a  trade  and  the  increasing  social 
demand  for  some  form  of  educational  supervision  over  youth  up  to  the 
age  of  18,  means  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee,  more  children 
going  to  the  high  school".  Their  final  reason  is  that  competition  with 
foreign  countries  will  increase  the  demand  for  high  school  training. 
They  quote  the  English  Adolescent  Education  Act,  1918,  a  similar  bill 
submitted  to  the  French  Chamber  in  1917,  the  U.S.  Smith-Hughes  Act 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  the  continuation  school  Acts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin,  and  they  conclude  that  ."during  the  next  ten  yeais, 
we  may  expect  large  developments  in  the  field  of  practical  and  vocational 
education  for  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  in  every  progres- 
sive state  in  the  Union". 


Teaching  Rural  Children  How  To  Study 

W.  D.  McDOUGALL 
Prairie  Park  S.D.,  Alberta 

OF  the  many  new  functions  which  the  school  is  constantly  assuming, 
one — teaching  how  to  study — promises  to  be  epoch-making  in 
the  development  of  teaching  methods.  This  deliberate  attempt 
to  teach  children  how  to  study  is  something  more  than  a  mere  addition  to 
the  school's  tasks;  it  is  a  change  in  the  emphasis  of  school  instruction. 
In  the  past,  the  teacher  has  spent  most  of  his  time  transmitting  to  the 
child  the  "symbols  of  language  and  the  facts  of  knowledge".  To  teach 
the  child  the  "three  R's";  to  make  him  memorize  the  important  facts 
of  history,  geography,  literature,  grammar,  and  agriculture — such  were 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  elementary  school  till  within  recent 
years.  In  the  future  the  school  must  devote  its  best  energies,  not  to 
memorization  but  to  teaching  the  child  how  to  think,  how  to  direct  his 
own  conduct  intelligently,  how  to  study  without  constant  dependence  on 
the  teacher.  In  the  old  school  the  teacher  did  the  thinking  and  most  of 
the  talking,  while  the  child  did  the  memorizing.  In  the  new  school  the 
child  must  do  the  thinking  and  most  of  the  talking,  while  the  teacher  w  ill 
"restrict  himself  to  a  thoughtful  stimulation  and  direction  of  the  pro- 
cess". 

But  there  are  those  who  will  loudly  decry  the  addition  of  a  new 
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function  to  an  already  over-crowded  curriculum.  To  thcvse  it  may  be 
said  that  such  an  addition  does  not  imply  a  new  burden  to  teacher  or 
pupil.  Indeed,  conducted  properly,  supervised  study — as  instruction  in 
study  methods  is  called — implies  relief  from  the  overcrowding  of  school 
life,  rather  than  further  congestion;  not  only  is  "repeating"  almost 
eliminated  but  classes  can  be  promoted  more  regularly  and  more  fre- 
quently. Once  a  child  learns  how  to  direct  his  observations,  to  read  his 
books,  to  organize  his  facts  and  apply  his  knowledge  to  concrete  situa- 
tions, he  becomes  independent  of  school  and  teacher  who  are  no  longer 
responsible  for  teaching  him  every  fact  for  which  life  will  call.  Now  that 
he  knows  the  uses  of  his  mind  and  of  his  books,  he  has  power  equal  to  his 
needs  as  he  meets  them  in  life.  His  school  days  no  longer  need  end  with 
his  graduation  from  school.  Under  such  conditions  we  shall  no  longer 
need  to  present  all  the  facts  of  a  subject.  The  presentation  of  the  typical 
facts  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  independent  qualities  of  mind  required  to 
understand  these  facts  will  provide  the  rest.  In  a  word,  supervised  study 
enables  a  child  to  obtain  and  retain  information  in  an  intelligent  and 
systematic  manner.  The  child  becomes  independent  of  outside  help, 
develops  his  power  of  active  attention,  and  gains  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  to  master  a  problem.  What  the  child  discovers  for  himself  he 
remembers;  what  he  is  told  he  is  very  likely  to  forget. 

That  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  has  time  for  study  supervision,  the 
author  has  demonstrated  (to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least)  in  his  one- 
room  rural  school  in  Alberta.  In  teaching  grades  I,  II,  IV,  VII,  VIII  and 
IX,  he  has  found  study  supervision  actually  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
classes.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  study  periods,  twenty-five 
minute  recitation  periods  were  employed.  Now  that  same  period 
devoted  to  study  supervision  is  less  arduous  for  the  teacher  and  more 
beneficial  for  the  pupils. 

For  the  study  of  history  a  twenty-five  minute  period  has  been  found 
quite  successful.  During  the  first  five  minutes  the  previous  assignment 
is  reviewed.  Then  eight  minutes  is  devoted  to  the  assignment  of  the 
new  lesson  and  the  development  of  a  specific  study  aim.  Finally,  twelve 
minutes  is  devoted  to  study.  During  this  study  period  the  teacher  is 
employed  with  the  individual  members  of  the  class,  working  with  (not 
for)  the  slower  pupils  to  enable  to  them  keep  up  the  pace  set  by  the 
brighter  pupils.  (Those  who  have  read  Thorndyke's  Individuality  will 
appreciate  the  significance  of  this  individual  work). 

Should  the  text-book  be  relegated  to  the  school-bag  or  should  it  be 
recognized  as  one  of  many  valuable  educational  tools  and  used  as  such? 
In  How  to  Study  Dr.  McMurry  says:  "There  is  certainly  nothing  in 
modern  educational  theory  that  advises  the  neglect  of  (text)  books". 
Later  the  same  authority  remarks  that  "many  teachers  are  neglecting 
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to  use  texts — both  to  their  own  detriment  and  to  the  serious  disad- 
vantage of  their  pupils".  And  Dr.  Earhart  in  Teaching  Children  Hozv  to 
Study  observes  that  proper  text  book  study  "is  highly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  personality,  since  it  calls  for  the  exercise  of  initiative 
and  of  all  of  one's  powers".  The  text  book  must  be  supplemented  from 
all  available  sources  of  information — the  library,  the  home,  and  individual 
•  observation  where  possible.  Used  alone,  it  presents  only  the  dry  bones 
of  the  subject.  Properly  supplemented,  it  becomes  a  living,  breathing 
organism  capable  of  creating  a  healthy  mental  environment  for  the 
young  student.  Used  intelligently,  as  Dr.  Earharts  suggests,  the  text 
becomes  a  very  valuable  educational  tool,  but  only  one  of  many  such 
tools.  No  carpenter  can  construct  a  house  with  a  single  tool.  Similarly 
the  teacher,  to  help  a  child  prepare  for  efficient  service  in  life,  must 
employ  various  agents  and  no  agents  will  be  found  of  greater  service,  of 
more  adaptability  to  various  needs  and  conditions,  than  the  text  book, 
supplementary  material,  and  supervised  study. 


High  School  History  Methods 

PROFESSOR  G.  M.  JONES  -  <^  , 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto  ' 

(Continued  from  last  month) 

The  Project  Method.  The  term  "project"  has  been  much  used  of 
recent  years  by  those  who  have  sought  to  give  more  definite  purpose  to 
the  efforts  of  pupils,  and  to  make  school  work  both  more  interesting  and 
more  efficient.  The  boy  who  voluntarily  makes  something,  or  studies 
some  subject,  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  with  some  worthy  end  in  view, 
will  not  only  labour  willingly,  but  will  do  good  work,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  prepare  for  succeeding  activities.  The  ideal  for  school  life,  as  for 
later  life,  is  hearty  purposeful  acttvity}  Emphasis  on  such  activity  is 
more  necessary  in  history  than  in  some  other  subjects.  The  boy  studying 
French  believes  that  some  day  his  growing  knowledge  of  the  language 
will  be  useful  to  him.  He  has  the  definite  and  laudable  aim  of  speaking 
and  writing  French  well.  How  many  pupils  ha\e  definite  aims  in  study- 
ing history?  How  many  have  an}^  other  purpose  than  that  of  passing 
certain  examinations  more  or  less  creditably?  Because  of  lack  of  purpose, 
and  almost  necessarily,  therefore,  because  of  an  absence  of  interest,  many 
high  school  pupils  regard  history  as  a  useless,  uninteresting  imposition 
on  helpless  children. 

1  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Tlie  Project  Method,  Teachers  College  Record,  Sept.  1918. 
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The  advocates  of  the  project  method  would  get  the  class  to  choose 
certain  tasks,  or  projects,  because  of  their  inherent  interest  and  to  carry 
these  projects  to  their  conclusion,  in  order  to  attain  a  desirable  end.  Many- 
such  projects  are  carried  out  by  children  outside  of  school.  Small  boys 
will  display  great  enthusiasm  in  building  a  fort,  or  constructing  a  kite, 
because  they  are  interested  in  these  things,  and  because  their  aim  is  to 
make  something  that  they  believe  will  bring  satisfaction.  School  projects 
may  be  classified  into  five  types:  "Type  1,  where  the  purpose  is  to 
embody  some  idea  or  plan  in  external  form,  as  building  a  boat,  writing  a 
letter,  presenting  a  play;  type  2,  where  the  purpose  is  to  enjoy  some 
(esthetic)  experience,  as  listening  to  a  story,  hearing  a  symphony,  appreci- 
ating a  picture;  type  3,  where  the  purpose  is  to  straighten  out  some  intel- 
lectual difficulty,  to  solve  some  problem,  as  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
dew  falls,  to  ascertain  how  New  York  outgrew  Philadelphia;  type  *5, 
where  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  some  item,  or  degree,  of  skill  or  knowledge, 
as  learning  to  write  grade  14  on  the  Thorndike  Scale,  or  learning  the 
irregular  verbs  in  French".^  Types  3  and  4  are  the  more  useful  ones  in 
ordinary  school-room  work,  and  can  be  used  very  readily  in  teaching 
history. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hatch,  instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  reports  his  experience  in  using  the  project 
method  with  a  tenth  grade  class  studying  "The  Modern  World  1750  to 
the  present".'  He  first  reviewed  briefly  the  leading  events  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  then  arranged  them  with  dates  in  a  chronological 
bird's-eye  view  chart,  reserving  space  for  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  to  be  filled  in.  A  note-book  was  started  by  each  member  of  the 
class.  A  special  shelf  was  reserved  in  the  library,  and  the  class  took  a 
paper  called  Current  Events.  Besides,  the  pupils  used  freely  news- 
papers, weeklies,  magazines,  and  the  standard  reference  works.  Each 
student  prepared  a  coloured  map  of  Europe  in  1815.  As  a  final  prepara- 
tion, the  class  was  organized  in  a  democratic  rnanner  with  chairman, 
secretary,  and  committees. 

When  the  pupils  were  asked  to  choose  some  modern  problem  for 
historical  study,  they  selected  "The  progress  of  labour  and  how  it  affects 
us  to-day".  They  gave,  as  a  reason  for  the  choice,  their  desire  to  under- 
stand ' '  something  of  the  causes  of  the  dispute  between  labour  and  capital , 
and  the  meaning  of  certain  terms  which  they  heard  or  came  across  in  their 
reading,  such  as,  collective  bargaining,  open  shop,  injunction,  I.W.W., 
Bolshevism,  etc".    They  wished  moreover  to  "comprehend  the  conver- 

'  Kilpatrick,  The  Project  Method,  Teachers  College  Record,  Sept.  1918. 

^  Hatch,  The  Project- Problem  as  a  Method  for  Teaching  History,  Historical  Outlook, 
June  1920.  Hatch,  Teaching  Modern  History  by  the  Project  Method,  Teachers  College 
Record,  Nov.  1920. 
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sation  at  home",  and  to  "understand  the  significance  of  the  cartoons  they 
saw  in  the  newspapers  and  weekHes". 

The  pupils  went  to  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  to  gather 
historical  information  on  their  topic,  and  on  almost  any  day  eight  or  ten 
different  sources  were  used  besides  the  text.  After  a  week  of  work  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  organize  in  summary  form  the  material 
gathered.  This  was  mimeographed,  and  each  pupil  was  given  a  copy  for 
her  note-book.  Altogether,  this  project  occupied  the  class  from  October 
10th  to  November  14th; 

Other  problems  studied  or  proposed  to  be  studied  that  year,  were: 
(1)  The  Irish  Question.  (2)  A  comparison  of  the  government  of  England 
with  those  of  the  United  States  and  France.  (3)  What  are  the  causes 
underlying  the  unrest  in  Russia?  (4)  How  was  Switzerland  able  to  main- 
tain her  neutrality  during  the  world  war?  (.5)  How  did  France  become  a 
republic?  (6)  How  did  England  become  a  constitutional  monarchy? 
(7)  How  did  Italy  become  something  more  than  a  geographical  expres- 
sion? (8)  Why  is  Japan  one  of  the  five  leading  natiojis  of  the  League? 
(9)  Is  Canada  a  self-governing  state?  (10)  Why  is  Poland  demanding 
her  "ancient  rights  and  privileges"? 

To  hold  the  class  to  a  definite  purpose,  and  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of 
projects  outside  the  field  of  history  assigned  for  study  that  year,  the 
pupils  were  told  that  an  examination  "covering  the  entire  period  from 
1815  to  the  present"  would  be  set  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  The 
class  and  the  instructor  were,  therefore,  under  the  necesity  of  studying, 
at  some  time  during  the  year,  every  important  phase  of  the  period. 

The  class  was  given  periodical  tests  on  the  work  done,  and  these  were 
designed  to  test  not  only  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  historical  facts,  but 
his  power  to  form  a  reasonable  judgment.  For  instance,  after ,\he  study 
of  the  Irish  Question,  each  pupil  wrote  an  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tion: "Which  of  the  possible  solutions  of  the  Irish  Question  do  you 
favour?  Give  reasons".  Fourteen  were  in  favour  of  the  present  status, 
nineteen  favoured  independence,  and  five  preferred  home  rule.  Twenty 
replied,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  they  had  changed  their  minds  on 
the  question  since  beginning  the  project.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
answers  on  the  Irish  Question.^ 

I  think  the  "Present  Relationship  to  England"  is  the  ideal  form  of  government  for 
Ireland.    To  decide  this  we  must  consider  all  the  people  or  classes  of  people  in  Ireland. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  North.  Ulster  is  the  wealthiest  part  and  she  is  satisfied  because 
the  government  as  it  stands  is  beneficial  for  manufacturing  and  is  fair. 

Now  let  us  think  of  the  South.  In  the  past  the  South  of  Ireland  has  been  very  badly 
treated,  but  England  has  been  trying  to  make  amends,  and  facts  prove  that  the  South 
of  Ireland  is  more  prosperous  now  than  ever  before. 


1  Teachers  College  Record,  Nov.  1920,  p.  462. 
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Think  of  Scotland.  She  struggled  with  England  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed. She  did  not  want  to  but  after  a  while  it  all  settled  down  and  it  was  all  for  the 
best  for  both  Scotland  and  England. 

England  could  not  afTord  to  give  Ireland  independence  because  that  would  leave  an 
open  door  for  some  enemy  to  walk  in.  In  the  case  of  Home-rule  I  don't  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  let  Ulster  be  dominated  by  the  South  as  it  would  be. 

England  cannot  give  Ireland  independence  because  some  nation  such  as  Germany 
might  easily  attack  England  through  Ireland.  Neither  side  favours  Home-rule  so  what 
can  England  do  but  leave  Ireland  as  she  is. 

The  democratic  organization  of  the  class  is  shown  by  the  following 
reports  of  class  meetings:^ 

The  class  was  called  to  order  in  Room  305  on  Friday,  February  6th,  1920.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Copies  of  Current  Events  were 
given  out.  Then  the  committee,  Ethel  Kelly,  Eleanor  Lindsay,  and  Minnie  Mehlin, 
who  prepared  the  outline  on  the  Russian  project,  made  their  report.  The  class  did  not 
like  this  report  as  it  was  too  much  like  a  teacher's  outline,  so  they  were  instructed  to  do 
it  over  again  and  put  in  more  definite  facts.  The  comparative  charts  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  England  and  France  were  collected.  We  discussed  our  new 
new  project  and  decided  on  the  League  of  Nations,  but  did  not  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
how  to  word  it.  For  home  work  we  were  to  mark  in  our  copies  of  Current  Events  anything 
that  was  "grist  to  our  mill",  gather  all  the  material,  we  could  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  think  upon  a  wording  for  our  new  project. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nancy  Wilson,  Secretary. 

The  class  was  called  to  order  in  Room  306  on  Thursday,  February  12th,  1920,  by  the 
president.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  We  then 
voted  on  a  name  for  our  next  project.  From  the  list  of:  What  is  the  League  of  Nations 
and  will  it  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy?  The  League  of  Nations:  What  is  it? 
Should  America  enter  the  League  of  Nations?  The  effect  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
the  world,  we  decided  upon: — The  League  of  Nations:   What  is  it? 

We  discussed  the  method  of  goin^to  work  on  this  project  and  we  decided  to  make 
out  a  chart.  A  copy  of  the  "League  of  Nations  Covenant"  and  the  "New  Map  of 
Europe"  was  given  to  each  girl.  We  then  went  over  our  Current  Events,  seeing  how 
many  things  there  were  in  it  about  anything  we  are  or  have  been  working  on.  Mr.  Hatch 
told  us  some  interesting  Lincoln  stories.  For  home  work  we  were  to  read  over,  "mull" 
and  write  out  the  "gist  "  of  the  fitst  five  articles  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  class  was 
dismissed  at  1.20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nancy  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Canadian  history  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  project  method.  The 
following  problems,  which  cover  most  phases  of  the  subject  since  1812, 
will  be  studied  between  January  and  June,  in  the  First  Forms  (Grade  IX) 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  High  School. 

1.  How  large  is  Canada  and  how  does  it  compare  with  other  important  countries  in 
size,  population,  climate,  and  physical  features? 

2.  How  did  Canada  come  to  be  so  large  a  country  with  so  many  provinces? 

3.  How  is  Canada  governed? 

4.  How  did  the  government  of  Canada  come  to  be  what  it  is? 


'  Teachers  College  Record,  Nov.  1920,  p.  463. 
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5.  Who  have  been   the  more   important   statesmen   of  Canada,   and  of  Ontario? 
Justify  your  selection. 

6.  Trace  the  development  of  the  Canadian  railways  and  canals. 

7.  Compare  Canada  in  1921  with  Canada  in  1840,  and  in  1867,  in  respect  to  size, 
population,  social  conditions,  commercial  development,  and  industrial  development. 

8.  What  have  been  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  since  1814? 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  the  present  relation  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain? 

10.  How  far  has  Canada  developed  an  army  and  a  navy? 

11.  To  what  extent  has  Canada  assisted  Great  Britain  in  her  wars  since  1814? 
Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  project  method  do  not  regard 

it  as  a  ready  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  have  attended  the  teaching  of 
history.  It  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  vitalizing  the  study  of  that  sub- 
ject. They  do  claim,  however,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  well-prepared,  en- 
thusiastic teacher  the  project  method  will  arouse  interest,  call  forth 
whole-hearted  effort,  develop  initiative  and  judgment,  encourage  col- 
lateral reading,  and  leave  pupils  at  the  end  of  a  course^with  a  genuine  love  , 
of  history.  //.  c  ^  '^ 

{To  he  continued). 


Language  Training 

MISS  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

THE  English  language  has  such  a  variety  of  form  and  expression  that 
the  primary  child  needs  to  be  taught  its  use  early.  To  speak  the 
mother  tongue  fluently  and  correctly  necessitates  familiarity 
with  it.  Facility  in  its  use  may  be  gained  by  studying  pictures,  telling 
stories,  memorizing  poems  and  playing  language  games. 

Picture  Study  is  one  of  the  easiest  forms  to  use  in  the  language  work 
of  the  primary  room.  The  teacher  needs  to  know  something  of  the  life 
and  wcrk  of  the  artist.  She  must  be  able  to  supplement  the  child's 
knowledge,  to  question  and  suggest  in  order  that  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  expression  may  be  developed. 

A  few  of  the  great  masterpieces  for  study  are  Age  of  Innocence — 
Reynolds,  Horse  Fair- — Bonheur,  Song  of  the  Lark — Breton,  The 
Gleaners— Millet,  The  Sowers- — Millet,  Cherry  Rip — Millais,  Spring — 
Corot,  ■  Four  Kittens — Adams  Dignity  and  Impudence — Landseer, 
Farm  Animals — Troyon,  Can't  you  Talk — Holmes. 

The  story  must,  be  full  of  action,  repetition  and  joyous  influence. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  myths,  legends,  fables,  fairy-tales,  and  Bible  stories. 
The  refrain  stories.  Calico  Cat;  Little  Boy  Blue;  Hnsh-a-hye  Lady;  The 
Shut-Eye  Train  by  Eugene  Field ;  Birdie  by  Tennyson ;  The  Wind,  White 
Sheep,  The  Rainbow  by  Rosetti;   The  Sandman  by  Rosa  Brcoks;  The 
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Fairies  by  Rote  Fyleman ;  The  Dream  Fairy;  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  and  The 
Mother  Goose  Melodies.  The  Mother  Goose  melodies  abound  in  verbs. 
Their  rhythm  and  nonsense  deUght  the  small  child  and  are  part  of  the 
literature  of  childhood. 

The  technical  part  of  language  training  is  best  taken  by  means  of 
games.  The  children  think  they  are  playing  while  the  real  object  is  a 
stiff  drill.  The  children,  because  their  interest  is  so  high,  learn  quickly  and 
hearing  the  correct  form  so  often  in  the  game  a  deep  impression  is  made. 

(1)  See  and  Saw  Game — We  pretend  we  are  riding  on  the  train  and 
each  row  of  seats  is  a  car.  Each  passenger  looks  out  of  the  window  and 
thinks  of  the  things  he  would  like  to  see.  The  conductor  (one  for  each 
row),  instead  of  asking  for  a  ticket  asks  "What  did  or  do  you  see?"  and 
is  answered  by  a  story  beginning  with  "I  saw"  or  "I  see".  At  first  the 
stories  are  simple  as  "  I  saw  a  cow".  As  the  term  advances  their  stories 
are  much  longer  as  ,"  I  see  a  cow  eating  grass  in  the  field  ". 

(2)  Series  of  Words — Short  drills  on  series  of  words  will  help  eliminate 
the  constant  use  of  the  word  and.  Show  the  use  of  the  little  curly  mark 
(comma)  in  place  of  and.  Question  to  get  sentences  such  as  The  girl  can 
jump,  run  and  play.  Bob  can  talk,  sing  and  laugh  We  see  a  book,  pencil, 
rubber  and  desk. 

(3)  Hear,  Here — After  the  meanings  are  fully  understood  write  sent- 
ences on  the  blackboard,  leaving  spaces  for  the  insertion  of  either  hear  or 
here  as  correct.  Use  the  same  method  with  to,  too,  two  using  simple 
sentences. 

(4)  "7  do"  Game — "What  did  you  do  on  your  way  to  school,  Tom"? 
If  Tom  answers  in  a  complete  statement  he  may  ask  Mary  the  next 
question. 

(5)  "//  is  7"  game — To  develop  such  forms  as  It  is  I,  It  is  not  I;  It  is 
she,  It  is  not  she;  It  is  they,  It  is  not  they;  have  the  children  close  their  eyes 
and  allow  one  child  to  hide  a  ball.  Ask  the  question  "Who  hid  the 
ball"?'  The  one  who  hid  it  answers,  "It  is  I  who  hid  the  ball"  while 
the  other  answer  by  "It  is  not  I  who  hid  the  ball". 

(6)  Visiting  Game — Let  one  child  knock  at  the  door.  Another  child 
asks  "Who  is  there?"  and  is  answered  by  "It  is  I".  The  first  child 
names  the  visitor. 

(7)  Mystery  Game — Have  several  articles  in  a  box.  Several  children 
take  something  out  of  the  box  and  each  tells  what  he  has.  7  have  a  ball, 
I  have  a  bell.  I  have  a  doll.  Then  let  others  come  and  use  the  form  You 
have. 

(8)  Card  Game — A  set  of  cards  is  arranged  and  on  each  is  printed  one 
form  often  incorrectly  used  by  the  children  as:  sit,  was,  did,  set,  done,  lie, 
lay.  The  cards  are  placed,  face  down,  upon  the  children's  desks  and 
when  all  are  given  out  they  are  turned  o\-er.    Each  pupil  in  turn,  uses  the 
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form  on  his  card  correctly  in  a  sentence.    The  cards  can  be  exchanged 
several  times  and  a  rapid  drill  given. 

(9)  Punctuation  Game — At  first,  call  attention  to  the  use  of  punctu- 
ation marks  in  a  book.  Capitals  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  (a) 
sentences,  {b)  names  of  persons,  {c)  names  of  places,  {d)  a  line  of  poetry, 
{e)  names  of  days  and  months. 

Abbreviations — The  folloAving  abbreviations  are  simple  enough  for 
primary  children.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  St.,  Ave.  Names  of  months  and  days 
in  abbreviated  forms.  Possessive  Forms.  Use  in  words  with  which  they 
are  already  familiar.  First  let  them  give  sentences  as  The  hen  has  a  red 
tail.  Then  change  to  The  hens  tail  is  red.  Homonyms  Drill  by  use  of  a 
card  drill.  Begin  with  two  words  and  add  to  the  list  gradually  as  cent, 
sent;  for,  four;  ate,  eight;  here,  hear;  know,  no;  by,  buy;  there,  their;  I,  eye; 
to,  too.  Irregular  Plurals- — Man,  woman,  wife,  tooth,  leaf,  foot,  child, 
mouse,  goose.  Let  them  find  a  card  on  which  the  word  referring  to  one  is 
written.    Match  it  with  the  one  which  refers  to  more  than  one  as  foot,  feet. 

(10)  Letter  Writing — "In  the  primary"  some  one  asks.  "Why  not?" 
Have  it  orally  at  first.  A  child  tries  hard  to  speak  in  order  that  others 
may  understand  him.  If  he  wishes  to  make  himself  understood  on  paper 
he  will  soon  have  a  use  for  the  scrawls  he  is  using  and  will  try  to  improve 
them.  The  child  wishes  to  express  a  thought  and  since  the  sentence  is  a 
unit  why  not  make  one  sentence  in  the  letter.  If  he  expresses  his  thought 
in  a  sentence  and  has  the  person's  name  to  whorri  he  is  writing  and  his 
own  he  has  all  the  essentials.  The  following  were  written  in  January  in 
a  primary  room. 

Dear  Uncle, 

Thank  you  for  the  skates.     They  are  fine. — Tom. 
Dear  Mary, 

Come  over  to  my  place  after  school. — 'Alice. 
At  first  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  express  his  thought  or 
thoughts  easily.     Later  on,  date  and  closing  may  be  added  as  the  child 
gains  facility. 

Hints  and  Helps 

Quiet  Games — Little  feet  are  noisy  although  they  do  not  mean  to  be  so. 
These  devices  often  help  to  lessen  the  noise.  Children  love  to  imitate 
and  find  these  devices  attractive.  In  January  we  are  Eskimo  children 
with  fur  boots  on.  February,  Snow  Flakes,  March,  Jack  Frcst;  April, 
Soft  little  Raindrops;  May,  Sunbeams;  June,  Butterflies;  September, 
Velvet  shoes;  October,  Squirrels;  November,  Indians  with  mocassins  on; 
December,  Santa's  workers.  2.  W.N.  Or.tario.  Cut  strips  of  paper 
different  lengths — one,  two,  and  three  inches — by  measure.  Then  cut 
without  measure  and  correct  with  ruler.     Cut  squares  the  same  way. 


Some  Thoughts  for  February 

MARY   W.    CASTLE, 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

FEBRUARY  again,  and  five  months  of  the  school  year  have  passed! 
And  because  it  is  a  late  winter  month,  and  the  welcome  changes 
of  spring  are  not  yet  visible,  we  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  dull 
months  of  the  year. 

But  we  must  not  allow  it  to  become  dreary  in  the  primary  room. 
Rather  must  we  search  out  new  topics  and  present  them  in  as  alluring 
a  manner  as  possible,  so  that  keen  interest  will  be  felt  by  the  children. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  and  we  might  well 
pause  and  look  over  the  work  that  we  have  accomplished,  and  decide 
whether  we  have  fallen  behind  in  some  things — perhaps  in  some  subject 
that  we  have  looked  upon  with  a  mild  sense  of  distaste  because  we  lacked 
the  energy  to  make  it  appealing.  Accordingly,  we  decide  to  give  a 
little  more  thought  and  time  to  the  subject  we  have  slighted;  and  to 
put  enthusiasm  into  both  the  teaching  and  the  drill  lessons. 

We  have  often  heard  the  remark,  "like  teacher,  like  pupil;"  and 
we  know  how  well  and  how  easily  little  children  imitate  our  ways — 
often  to  an  amusing  extent.  If  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  become 
careless,  there  is,  then,  a  double  effect.  The  little  ones  are  forming 
habits,  surely  and  steadily,  in  the  primary  room,  and  we  are  training 
them  for  the  future.  Not  only  what  we  do,  but  the  way  in  which  we  do 
it,  is  important,  because  the  children  will  follow  us,  whether  they  are 
conscious  of  doing  so  or  not.  Are  we  training  them  to  be  thorough  in 
their  work  or  are  there  some  who  are  slipping  into  careless  habits  of 
work,  though  we  scarcely  realize  it?  The  rules  for  the  primary  room 
are  many  of  them  proverbially  elastic,  and  there  must  be  shown  a 
justice  well  tempered  with  mercy,  but  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  require  the 
best  possible  effort.  Perhaps  we  could  take  as  a  motto  for  February 
"Be  thorough",  not  making  it  painfully  evident  to  our  little  ones,  but 
keeping  it  as  a  fixed  purpose  in  the  back  of  our  heads.  If  we  are  assign- 
ing more  seat-work  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  given  period  let  us 
lessen  the  amount,  require  it  to  be  neatly  and  carefully  done  and  examine 
it  carefully  afterwards.  Perhaps  one  child  of  a  certain  group  or  class  is 
not  responsive  in  the  lessons,  and  shows  very  little  interest  in  the  work 
day  after  day.  What  is  the  trouble?  Let  us  take  time  to  get  close  to 
that  child  in  som.e  way,  strengthen  the  bond  of  sympathy.  It  may  be 
that  this  child  did  not  grasp  the  one  vitally  important  point  on  which 
the  class  is  working.     Sometimes  a  little  individual  attention  and  teach- 
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ing  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Or  this  pupil  may  be  beyond  his  depth  and 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  pace  at  which  his  class  i?  going-.  It  we  kindly 
and  tactfully  place  such  q.  pupil  where  he  will  fit  in,  he  will  be  the  happier 
for  the  change. 

We  may  carry  the  same  idea  into  the  management  and  discipline  of 
our  class  as  well  as  into  its  organization.  Let  us  be  thorough  in  training 
the  children  to  behave  well.  We  must  be  firm  and  reasonable  in  our 
judgments  and  decisions  day  by  day.  It  will  accomplish  so  much  more 
than  erratic  management  and  will  kindle  the  respect  of  our  children,  for 
they  read  us,  and  form  their  opinions  from  the  way  in  which  we  look  or 
move  or  speak. 

And  let  us  be  thorough  in  our  cheerfulness,  too!  Let  us  strive  to  go 
about  our  daily  work  with  a  smile  of  good  cheer  and  friendliness.  We 
grown-ups  appreciate  the  kindly  word  and  the  smile  of  encouragement, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  children  do,  too.  Surely  there  is  no  one 
who  has  a  greater  opportunity  than  a  primary  teacher  to  create  "miles 
of  smiles". 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  will  encourage  the  children  to  take  a 
thorough  interest  in  their  lessons.  So,  though  we  make  "thorough- 
ness" the  dominant  note  for  February  it  will  not  by  any  means  imply 
dry-as-dust  teaching,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Our  determination  merely 
adds  fuel  to  our  teaching  and  we  think  out  ways  and  means  to  make 
the  work  clearer  and  more  attractive. 

Do  you  not  find  that  when  your  children  know  the  reason  they  are 
learning  a  certain  thing  they  enter  well  into  the  spirit  of  it?  If  they 
have  had  lessons  on  the  Eskimo  during  January  the  more  advanced 
group  will  want  to  write  something  on  this  very  attractive  subject. 
Teach  them  to  spell  and  write  such  words  as  cold,  snow,  Eskimo,  white, 
ice,  moss,  dog,  so  that  they  may  put  in  sentence  form  their  ideas  of 
Eskimo  life.  If  a  reading  exercise  on  some  specially  interesting  lesson  is 
expected,  the  difficult  words  of  that  lesson  are  learned  with  a  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  learning  numbers  is  easily  seen  if  the  children  are  required 
to  turn  to  a  certain  page  in  a  book  or  to  find  and  read  the  date  on  the 
calendar. 

Following  are  a  few  suggestions  and  devices — to  many  teachers  they 
are  far  from  new:  ^ 

1.  When  we  require  a  class  to  work  by  themselves  at  a  lesson  in  a 
book  or  on  the  black-board  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  out  how  they  have 
been  studying  as  there  is  not  time  for  all  these  stories  to  be  read  aloud 
or  even  to  have  questions  answered  orally.  The  following  plan  has 
worked  well.  Write  on  the  black-board  a  short  story  containing  simple 
pictures  that  may  be  represented  by  means  of  drawing,  etc.  Distribute 
pegs,  crayons  or  plasticine,  and  ask  the  children  to  make  the  picture  of 
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the  lesson  to  show  you.     The  result  is  quickly  examined,  and  shows 
clearly  the  impression  received. 

2.  Write  a  lesson  on  the  black-board  and  in  another  place  write  five  or 
six  questions  on  the  new  lesson,  to  be  answered  in  sentences,  e.g.,  What 
is  the  girVs  name?  What  did  she  do  when  her  mother  called  her?  The 
children  will  enjoy  working  this  out  by  themselves,  and  they  feel  a 
sense  of  their  own  power.  The  teacher  then  examines  the  neatly 
written  work. 

3.  Prepare  a  set  of  quite  new  stories  and  mount  them  on  card- 
board, numbering  each  caid.  Require  some  expression  of  what  has 
been  read- — with  crayons,  or  pegs,  or  a  set  of  questions  written  on  the 
back  of  each  card.  Sometimes,  for  a  change,  the  children  may  answer 
them  orally.  This  set  lasts  until  each  child  has  read  every  card,  and  it 
will  prove  very  useful,  so  that  the  teacher  is  repaid  for  the  trouble  of 
making  it. 

4.  The  children  will  enjoy  making  little  valentines  for  their  mothers 
or  their  friends.  They  will  necessarily  be  simple  ones.  Tell  them  the 
story  of  St.  X'^alentine  and  show  them  several  valentines  as  suggestions. 
The  making  of  a  post-box  will  be  interesting,  and  if  the  valentines  are 
addressed  and  posted  there  will  be  practice  in  writing  children's  names 
and  addressing  envelopes.  The  story  of  a  letter  and  its  travels  from  the 
time  of  its  writing  till  it  reaches  its  destination  makes  a  splendid  subject 
for  a  lesson. 

A  picture  of  a  child  posting  a  valentine  may  be  worked  into  the 
February  black-board  calendar. 

5.  Do  you  ever  have  the  children  play  store  to  drill  on  the  facts  of  a 
number?  It  makes  a  thorough  change  from  the  ordinary  lesson.  To 
make  sure  that  the  children  know  the  facts  of  six  give  each  one  six  cents 
(with  the  exception  of  one  pupil  who  is  to  be  store-keeper).  Some  child- 
ren are  given  six  coppers  while  others  have  a  five-cent  piece  and  a 
copper.  Use  the  table  as  a  counter,  and  on  it  place  odd  things  from  the 
cupboard — toys,  apples,  rulers,  crayons,  etc.  Mark  the  price  in  some 
way,  articles  being  priced  from  one  to  six  cents.  Make  the  store- 
keeper as  responsible  as  possible,  and  the  customers  careful  that  they 
get  the  right  change.  Politeness  in  waiting  for  one's  turn,  saying 
"thank  you",  and  receiving  the  purchases  may  all  be  brought  into 
play. 

In  a  small  village  in  Ireland  the  mother  of  a  soldier  met  the  village  priest,  who 
asked  her  if  she  had  had  bad  news.  "Sure,  I  have",  she  said.  "Pat  has  been  killed". 
"Oh,  I  am  very  sorry",  said  the  priest.  "  Did  you  receive  word  from  the  War  Office"? 
"No",  she  said,  "I  received  word  from  himself".  The  priest  looked  perplexed,  and 
said,  "But  how  is  that"?  "Sure",  she  said,  "here  is  the  letter;  read  it  for  yourself". 
The  letter  said,  "Dear  Mother — I  am  now  in  the  Holy  Land". 


Elementary  Science  in  the  High  Schools 

PROFESSOR    G.    A.    CORNISH 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

IN  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  and  in  several  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces a   course  of  elementary   science — which    includes   physics, 

chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology — -has  now  been  on  the  curriculum  for 
about  fifteen  years.  This  course  was  considered  introductory  to  the 
more  complete  study  of  the  special  sciences  in  the  later  years  of  the  course 
and  was  also  considered  complete  in  itself.  It  is  proposed  to  study  in  a 
short  series  of  articles  some  defects  that  experience  has  revealed  in  this 
course  of  study  and  the  causes  of  these  defects,  and  to  suggest  what 
course  can  be  substituted  for  it,  and  how  this  course  should  be  taught  in 
order  to  overcome  the  defects  and  to  make  the  work  in  elementary 
science  more-valuable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  course  appears  to  be  too  disconnected. 
One  day  a  pupil  studies  a  butterfly,  the  next  a  bird,  and  a  few  days  later 
the  metric  system  of  measurement,  without  any  particular  reason  for 
passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Even  when  plants  or  animals  closely 
related  are  studied,  the  phylogenetic  relationship  among  them  is  seldom 
or  never  stressed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  topics  lack  interest.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  disconnected  but  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  approached  from  the  wrong  standpoint.  To  the  teacher  the 
centre  of  interest  is  the  scientific  relationship  between  the  facts.  But 
young  boys  and  girls  are  not  interested  in  abstract  scientific  laws  and 
principles;  they  are  interested  in  the  objects  and  mechanisms  which  they 
see  about  them,  such  as  engines,  automobiles,  lumber,  bricks,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  The  great  mistake,  therefore,  has  been  made  of  con- 
centrating the  facts  about  the  principles  and  laws,  rather  than  starting 
with  the  pupils'  centres  of  interest  and  connecting  them  with  the  laws  and 
principles.  For  instance,  suppose,  instead  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
the  lever  or  the  action  of  friction,  one  started  with  the  working  of  a  wheel- 
barrow. The  class  would  be  questioned  as  to  why  a  heavy  load  can  be 
carried  on  a  wheel-barrow,  where  it  should  be  placed,  where  it  is  sup- 
ported ;  they  would  then  be  keen  to  learn  the  force  required  to  lift  different 
loads  on  a  wheel-barrow  put  at  difTerent  distances,  and  would  wish  to 
solve  the  problem  by  experiment.  Would  they  not  go  to  work  with  a 
purpose  and  an  enthusiasm  which  are  entirely  lacking  when,  with  no 
end  in  view,  they  find  the  relation  between  weight,  force,  and  fulcrum  in 
the  ordinary  way?    The  teacher  might  next  question  the  class  on  the  use 
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of  the  wheel  of  the  barrow;  why  is  it  superior  to  a  runner?  why  is  the  axle 
oiled?  and  so  furnish  a  motive  to  investigate  friction.  By  this  method 
the  pupils  reach  the  laws  and  principles  in  a  much  more  real  and  interest- 
ing way,  and  the  experiments  which  they  perform  are  all  parts  of  in- 
vestigations. Should  not  the  whole  introductory  course  in  elementary 
science  be  drawn  up  along  these  lines? 

In  the  third  place,  the  amount  of  the  work  has  proven  very  burden- 
some to  both  pupils  and  teachers  and  has  had  to  be  pruned  several  times. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  have  to  make  very  elaborate 
notes;  they  can  (supposedly)  learn  nothing  for  themselves,  and  have  to  be 
taught  everything  by  the  teacher  in  class.  Both  defects  are  due  to  the 
same  cause,  namely  that  there  is  no  text-book  authorized  or  allowed  to 
be  used.  Is  not  this  a  fatal  mistake?  As  there  is  no  book  to  review, 
it  is  always  essential  that  all  the  facts  taught  should  be  recorded  in  order 
that  they  may  be  reviewed.  This  is  not  at  all  the  purpose  of  a  science 
note-book,  which  should  be  a  record  of  the  experimental  and  observa- 
tional work  of  the  pupil,' — in  other  words,  a  record  of  his  original  observa- 
tions and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them.  Moreover,  besides  the 
experiments,  many  facts  will  be  told  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  and 
to  compel  the  pupil  to  record  these  is  a  piece  of  work  of  intolerable 
tediousness.  If  the  pupil  knew  that  these  facts  could  be  found  in  a  text- 
book, he  would  not  make  a  record  of  them.  Again,  if  a  text-book  is  used 
many  facts  need  not  be  taught  in  class  but  can  be  learned  by  the  pupil 
himself.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  a  text-book  often  drives  the  teacher 
to  the  most  abominable  of  all  unpedagogical  practices — the  dictation  of 
notes.  Since  the  pupil's  notes  are  their  only  text-book  for  review,  the 
teacher  hesitates  to  let  them  depend  upon  their  own  loosely-worded  state- 
ments. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  tends  to  be  negligence  in  doing  the  ex- 
periments and  making  the  observations.  The  text-book  was  withheld 
from  the  pupils  in  order  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  the  work 
practically,  since  there  would  be  no  other  source  of  information,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  withholding  of  a  text-book  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  opposite  result,  namely,  the  shirking  of  the  experiments 
and  observations.  Experiments  are  curtailed  by  teachers  when  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  work  to  be  covered  in  class.  If  there  was  a  good  text- 
book, the  teacher  would  not  feel  bound  to  take  up  every  topic  so  com- 
pletely in  class,  since  he  would  know  that  the  class-work  could  be  supple- 
mented from  the  text-book.  He  would,  therefore,  have  more  time  for 
experiment.  Besides,  when  the  pupils  use  text-books  describing  experi- 
ments, the  teacher  feels  morally  bound  to  have  these  experiments  per- 
formed, knowing  that  the  pupils  \\ ill  recognize  that,  without  the  experi- 
ments, the  work  has  not  been    properh'  (aught.      Again,  much  of  the 
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eleirentary  science  work — especially  in  the  Continuation  Schools  and 
small  High  Schools — is  in  the  hands  of  junior  teachers,  young  and  in- 
experienced, who  look  to  a  text-book  as  a  guide  both  in  respect  to  what 
should  be  taught  and  what  experiments  should  be  performed.  Lacking 
that  guidance,  they  do  little  experimental  Avork.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
teachers'  manual  but  that  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  text-book. 

How  can  the  course  be  improved?  It  seems  to  me  that,  first  of  all,  we 
must  throw  away  all  prejudice  and  view  the  matter  from  the  pupil's 
standpoint.  He  is  not  interested  in  heat,  light,  sound,  chemistry,  ele- 
ments, chemical  change,  etc.  For  an  elementary  course  we  must  select 
as  major  topics  things  in  which  he  is  interested  and  build  the  course 
around  these.  In  building  up  this  elementary  course  the  differentiation 
of  science  into  the  different  special  sciences  should  be  ignored  and  in 
treating  of  these  major  topics  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  selecting 
material  from  several  sciences.  This  is  not  the  logical  method  but  it  is 
both  the  psychological  and  the  historical  method.  I  can  illustrate  best 
by  an  example.  Let  us  select  as  a  major  topic  a  steam-eng'ne  or  gasoline 
engine.  Show  the  class  a  model  or  a  good  drawing  and  describe  how  it 
works.  They  learn  how  the  expansion  of  steam  causes  the  motion, 
and  will  then  realize  that  to  understand  the  steam-engine  they  must 
learn  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  gases.  Give  them 
experiments  on  this  relationship  and  derive  Boyle's  Law.  Take  next 
the  origin  of  the  energy,  how  heat  is  converted  into  mechanical  motion, 
and  this  leads  to  the  measurement  of  heat,  the  calorie,  and  the  relation 
between  the  calorie  and  horse-power.  The  production  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  follows,  why  steel  is  used  in  a  boiler,  why  the  boiler  is  covered  with 
asbestos,  and  this  leads  to  experiments  on  conduction,  on  latent  heat  of 
vaporization,  etc.  Fuel  is  now  studied,  coal,  wood,  oil,  and  gas,  the 
chemical  changes  of  combustion,  heat  transference  by  convection, 
draughts,  motion  of  air  currents,  etc.  The  safety  valve  will  lead  to  a 
study  of  levers.  The  bearings  and  lubrication  of  the  engine  will  lead  to 
a  study  of  friction.  The  work  of  the  engine  may  be  studied,  the  sig- 
nificance of  belts,  cog-wheels,  etc.  After  this  the  class  may  make  a  trip 
to  study  a  threshing-machine  engine,  a  locomotive,  and  an  engine  on  a 
boat.  Finally  the  origin  of  the  steam-engine  is  studied  together  with  the 
biography  of  James  Watt.  This  topic  may  include  also  the  other  kinds 
of  engines — gasoline  and  turbine. 

The  important  feature  of  a  course  along  the  lines  suggested  under 
the  topics  given  is  that  everything  is  done  for  a  purpose  in  Avhich  the 
pupil  is  interested.  He  is  put  in  the  position  of  an  investigator  from  the 
first.  If  he  finds  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  or  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  he  does  it  in  order  to  understand  the  working  of  the 
steam-engine  better.     A  pupil  has  not  much  interest  in    finding  such 
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things  as  ends  in  themselves.  Again  he  applies  h's  knowledge  to  under- 
stand real  things  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  stiid'es  a  real  engine, 
a  real  locomotive,  and  understands  them  readily. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  human  side  should  be  much  more  strongly 
stressed.  That  is,  the  men  who  made  discoveries  should  be  known  to 
the  pupils,  the  courage,  the  patience,  the  skill,  the  thought  necessary  to 
make  a  discovery  should  be  stressed,  that  the  pupils  may  become  hero- 
worshippers  of  such  men  as  Watt,  Faraday,  Pasteur,  Darwin,  and  Caven- 
dish, and  be  filled  with  enthusiasm  to  follow  in  their  steps  as  much  as  in 
the  steps  of  great  soldiers  or  statesmen. 

Such  an  introductory  course  in  science  as  has  been  outlined  has  the 
support  of  the  greatest  modern  educational  authorities.  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  if  pupils  are  to  te  brought  into  high  school  a  year 
earlier  than  at  present.  The  two  most  influential  documents  on  courses 
in  science  for  secondary  schools  that  have  ever  been  issued  have  appeared 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  first  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  inquire  into  the 
position  of  natural  science  in  the  educational  system  of  that  country 
{Natural  Science  Teaching  in  Great  Britain),  which  was  issued  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  The  second  is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  appointed  by  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  L^nited  States  {Reorganization  of  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools),  issued  last  month.  This  latter  committee  has  been 
working  on  their  report  for  eight  years,  the  courses  suggested  have  been 
tested  in  many  schools,  and  the  report  is  signed  by  forty-seven  of  the 
most  prominent  science  teachers  in  the  United  States.  Both  committees 
take  views  similar  to  those  outlined  above  as  to  the  nature  of  an  elemen- 
tary course  in  high  school  science.  Quotations  are  given  from  both 
reports  to  show  their  standpoints. 

The  British  report  in  Section  48  states: 

"In  framing  a  course  in  science  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16  it 
should  be  recognized  that  for  many  this  will  be  the  main,  for  some  the 
only,  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  that  the 
course  should  therefore  be  self-contained  and  designed  so  as  to  give 
special  attention  to  those  natural  phenomena  which  are  matters  of  every- 
day experience;  in  fine,  that  the  science  taught  in  it  should  be  kept  as 
closely  connected  with  human  interests  as  possible.  The  keen  interest 
which  many  boys  feel  at  this  age  in  the  applications  of  science,  such  as 
aeroplanes,  steam-engines,  wireless  telegraphy,  motor  cars,  and  the  like, 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  There  are  great  advantages  in 
introducing  the  study  of  the  principles  of  science  by  starting  from  a 
machine  or  a  striking  physical  phenomenon  and  working  backwards  to 
the  principle,  rather  than  by  starting  from  the  abstract  and  proceeding 
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to  the  concrete.  .  .  .  The  advantage  of  the  method  's  that  the  impetus 
due  to  a  boy's  interest  in  the  subject  helps  to  carry  him  through  the 
lessons,  while  in  the  ordinary  method  interest  may  be  aroused  only  after 
the  lessons  are  nearly  completed." 

Again,  in  Section  51: 

"To  make  our  meaning  clear  we  give  an  example  in  some  detail, 
showing  how  a  course  in  heat  might  be  arranged.  The  science  master 
would  first  ask  himself  what  are  the  most  important  physical  phenomena 
and  industrial  applications  for  which  a  know' edge  of  heat  is  essential; 
let  us  suppose  he  decided  that  these  were  the  domestic  fire,  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  the  heating  of  buildings,  changes  of  state  of  water  to  ice  or 
steam,  the  formation  of  rain,  fog,  clouds,  snow,  hail;  the  steam  engine 
and  internal-combustion  engine.  He  would  then  build  a  course  around 
these  topics,  in  which  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  subjects 
most  closely  connected  with  them,  namely,  the  sources  of  heat,  the  ex- 
pansion by  heat  of  liquids,  the  changes  of  state  of  water,  vapour  pressure, 
the  thermal  effects  due  to  compression,  and  the  transformation  of  heat 
into  mechanical  work,  the  other  parts  of  heat  being  dealt  with  only  so 
far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  these  subjects." 

The   American   report   is   still     more    explicit   and   emphatic.      At 
page  16  it  states : 

"Introductory  science  attempts  to  reverse  the  traditional  method 
of  teaching.  It  attempts  to  start  with  questions  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  Dupil,  ideas  which  are  significant  to  him  by  reason  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  which  concern  his  own  life  to  such  an  extent  that  he  percei\es 
or  is  easily  led  to  perceive  their  worthwhileness.  With  developing  ex- 
perience as  a  background  and  interest  as  a  spur,  the  pupil  turns  his 
energies  to  the  solut'on  of  a  problem  which  really  engages  him,  regardless 
of  the  part'cular  science  in  which  his  problem  lies." 

On  pages  25  and  26  it  reads: 

"In  organizing  this  material  the  topic  should  be  the  large  unit  to 
which  many  specific  pieces  of  work  are  related.  For  example,  a  general 
topic  such  as  fire  m.ay  be  selected.  Many  specific  pieces  of  work  will 
arise — one  of  practical  value  being  'The  Hot  Air  Furnace',  or  any  other 
definite  system  of  heating.  The  problems  for  solution  under  this  topic 
will  be  varied  and  many,  as:  What  causes  the  air  to  circulate?  How  does 
it  circulate?  How  should  pipe  valves  be  arranged  to  cause  equal  cir- 
culation in  all  rooms  of  a  house?  To  answer  these  questions  many  ex- 
perinfients  and  demonstrations  must  be  made.  Again,  in  the  study  of  the 
local  water  system,  determ.ine  the  uses  now  made  of  water  and  the 
benefits  and  dangers  of  the  system,  construct  models  of  mechanical 
devices  used  in  the  system  for  securing  and  delivering  w^ater  and  for 
disposal  of  wastes,  etc.    The  following  list  of  subtopics  will  suggest  the 
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content  of  the  whole  topic:  The  common  uses  of  water;  local  dangers  of 
contamination;  sources  of  supply  in  use  and  possibilities  for  extension 
of  system;  relation  to  public  health  \\ith  typhoid  as  an  illustration; 
sewage,  its  uses  and  dangers." 

At  the  top  of  page  27  is  stated  the  case  for  excursions: 

"Excursions,  well  directed  and  with  a  purposeful,  plan  are  of 
great  value.  Excursions  should  always  be  definitely  planned,  carried  out 
as  serious  exercises,  and  the  results  used  in  later  work.  Pupils  and  teacher 
should  look  upon  excursions  as  a  regular  part  of  the  serious  work  of  the 
course." 

On  the  same  page  particulars  of  several  topics  are  given,  one  of  which 
• — water — is  as  follows : 

"Three  forms  of  water;  how  used  in  home  and  school;  changes 
from  one  to  another;  relation  of  heat  to  these  changes;  changing  water  to 
steam;  evaporation;  ice  machines;  changing  vapor  to  water;  condensa- 
tion; dew;  rain;  frost;  snow;  distillation  and  applications;  transpiration; 
running  water;  where  from,  where  going,  and  why;  rate  of  flow  ;  erosion 
and  its  effects;  erosion  and  forests;  erosion  and  crops;  erosion  and  farm 
values;  influence  of  bodies  of  water  on  climate;  fruit  belt  about  large 
bodies  of  water;  composition  of  water;  analysis  and  synthesis;  water  in 
relation  to  health  problems;  distribution  of  bacteria;  typhoid  as  illus- 
tration; water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  this  city;  source  of  water; 
impurities ;  filtration ;  water  system ;  sewers ;  various  methods  for  disposal ; 
the  one  used  in  this  city;  industrial  uses  of  water ;  water  a  solvent ;  relation 
to  household  use;  relation  of  this  to  plant  and  animal  life;  uses  of  water 
in  industries;  relation  of  water  to  geographic  location  of  industries; 
water  pressure  as  used  in  machines." 

To  go  back  to  an  introductory  course  in  one  of  the  special  sciences 
such  as  physics  or  botany  would  be  a  retrograde  step  and  would  place 
us  where  we  were  twenty  years  ago.  With  such  a  course  as  is  suggested 
here,  or  with  any  elementary  course,  there  should  be  a  text-book,  and  the 
pupils  should  also  be  asked  reguhirly  to  read  supplementary  work,  in 
particular,  topics  from  books  and  magazines.  It  is  proposed  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  School  to  give  an  outline  of  an  elementary  course  in  general 
science  based  on  these  suggestions. 


Do  you  remember  Lincoln's  story  about  the  little  steamer  with  the  big  whistle? 

"Every  time  they  tooted  the  whistle  it  blew  off  so  much  steam  that  the  boat 
stopped  running". 

That's  the  way  with  lots  of  people  to-day.  If  they  would  only  use  their  energy 
to  drive  the  paddle  wheel  of  opportunity  instead  of  eternally  blowing  the  whistle  of 
discontent  they  would  find  themselves  going  up  the  stream  of  success  so  fast  that  the 
barnacles  of  failure  wouldn't  have  a  chance  in  the  world  to  hook  on  to  their  little  craft. 


Book  Notices 

Educational  Experiments  in  England,  by  Alice  Woods.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London. 
1920.  pp.  VII,  255.  Towards  the  close  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  education  how  pleasant 
it  must  feel  to  be  able  to  record  such  progress  as  Miss  Woods  does  in  her  latest  book! 
Especially  is  the  advance  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  education  of  women  and  girls — a 
subject  very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  author.  The  account  starts  with  the  work  of  Punch 
for  education.  This  famous  journal  has  championed  many  worthy  causes,  education 
being  not  the  least  among  them.  From  such  an  auspicious  beginning  the  work  proceeds 
briskly  to  discuss  the  growth  of  the  ethical  aspect  of  education  and  the  progress  of 
psychology  in  relation  to  education.  James  Ward's  name  is  given  a  prominence  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  it;  a  prominence  that  modern  psychologists  are  apt  to  underesti- 
mate. The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  educational  experiments  now 
being  carried  on  in  England.  Rightly  or  wrongly  England  firmly  believes  that  children 
differ  from  one  another  and  need  different  kinds  of  educational  treatment.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  Canadian  administrators.  __  p.  s. 

Nursery  School  Education,  Ed.  Grace  Owen.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  1920.  pp.  174, 
8.  Nursery  Schools  have  developed  in  England  out  of  the  double  need  caused  by  con- 
gested urban  areas  and  the  participation  of  mothers  in  gainful  occupations.  The  Fisher 
Act  of  1918  empowers  Local  Education  Authorities  to  establish  Nursery  Schools.  These 
schools  are  designed  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5.  As  the  name  implies  they 
are  both  nurseries  and  schools.  They  are  situated  preferably  in  the  middle  of  a  garden 
and  contain  the  home-like  equipment  of  beds,  dining-room,  and  toys.  The  aim  is  to 
develop  the  children  attending  them  normally  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  health  and  social 
behaviour.  There  is  a  daily  medical  inspection  for  the  early  detection  of  infectious 
diseases  such  as  measles,  chicken  pox  and  scarlet  fever.  The  children  attend  the  whole 
day  taking  at  least  a  mid-morning  lunch  and  a  mid-day  dinner  at  the  school.  Miss 
Owen  has  done  her  work  well.  Besides  contributing  valuable  sections  herself,  she  has 
gathered  together  an  expert  staff  of  collaborators:  Dr.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Chisholm,  Miss 
Eggar  and  Mr.  Widdows — who  have  given  of  their  best.  The  book  is  valuable,  not  only 
for  teachers,  but  for  parents  as  well.  Witness,  for  example,  the  section  dealing  with 
toys — an  ever-present  problem  in  the  homes  of  to-day.  A  timely  book  well  worth 
reading.  P.  s. 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  by  Frederick  Tracy,  Ph.D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1920;  pp.  XII +246.  Price  $3.50.  Whenever  Professor  Tracy  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  writes  a  book,  we  expect  a  sober,  scientific  and  dispassionate 
treatment  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  And  in  his  latest  book  our  expectations 
are  fulfilled.  There  are  no  strainings  after  effect;  no  fireworks  of  any  description.  The 
argument  is  followed  judiciously  and  closely.  But  though  the  total  effect  is  sober  the 
reader  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dull.  Far  from  it!  The  style  is  easy 
especially  after  Dr.  Tracy  has  warmed  up  to  his  task,  and  many  passages  stick  in  the 
mind:  "They  little  know  of  adolescence  who  only  adolescence  know",  "Childhood  is 
kept  busy  with  the  operations  of  the  senses",  "Vice  consists  in  the  perversion  of  some 
normal  function",  etc.  Many  psychologists  have  made  the  mistake  of  dividing  both 
life  and  mind  into  compartments.  Dr.  Tracy,  at  the  outset,  emphasises  the  essential 
unity  of  mind  and  the  continuity  of  life.  Adolescence  is  a  stage  in  life  but  it  has  its 
roots  in  childhood  and  branches  out  in  many  directions  in  adult  life.  After  these  pre- 
liminary warnings  he  deals  successively  with  general  characteristics  of  the  various  life 
stages:  the  body,  the  mind,  general  treatment,  instinct  and  habit,  emotion,  or  the 
capacity  to  feel,  intellect,  or  the  capacity  to  think,  will,  or  the  capacity  to  act,  self- 
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consciousjiess  and  the  social  order,  sex,  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  ajid  art, 
the  moral  life,  the  religious  life,  and  the  pedagogy  of  adolescence.  These  are  conserva- 
tive headings  for  chapters,  but  the  several  subjects  are  luminously  treated.  We  find, 
however,  a  very  serious  omission.  One  of  the  most  vital  questions  that  vexes  both 
parents  and  teachers  is  that  of  co-education  during  adolescence.  Yet  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  problem.  Is  co-education  so  well  established  on  the  American  continent  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  problem?  There  is  an  excellent  bibliography  and  a  somewhat 
inadequate  index.  Dr.  Tracy's  book,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  replace  in  colleges  of 
education  the  more  difficult  work  on  the  same  subject  by  his  teacher,  Stanley  Hall.     p.  s. 

The  Canada  Year  Book,  for  1919.  697  pages.  Prepared  by  The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  This  annual  volume  is  a  necessity  for  every  teacher  of  geography.  It  has  the 
latest  information  with  regard  to  almost  all  matters  concerning  the  Dominion  of  Canada  : 
population,  climate,  industries,  trade,  transportation,  education,  water-powers,  and 
administration.  The  most  important  statistics,  not  only  for  the  year  1919  but  for  pre- 
ceding years,  are  given.  The  productions  of  the  farm,  the  mine,  the  sea,  or  the  factory 
for  any  province,  the  chief  exports  of  Canada,  or  which  province  raises  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  all  can  be  found  in  this  volume.  Many 
teachers  may  be  satisfied  to  rely  on  a  text -book,  which  may  be  decades  old,  but  the 
progressive  teacher  likes  to  get  the  latest  information,  and  this  he  has  in  the  Canada 
Year  Book.  The  volume  for  1919  is  especially  interesting  as  it  contains,  in  the  first  73 
pages,  an  excellent  account  of  the  Great  War  written  by  Brig. -General  E.  A.  Cruikshank, 
Director  of  the  Historical  Section,  General  Staff,  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
Ottawa.  It  contains  coloured  maps  of  all  the  principal  regions  of  the  war,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  some  beautiful  half-tones,  showing  the  Canadian  troops  under  various  con- 
ditions. The  Bureau  of  Statistics  will  be  glad  to  send  this  volume  on  request  to  teachers 
of  commercial  geography  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Canada.  G.  a.  c. 

Philip's  Senior  School  Atlas.  Edited  by  George  Philip,  F.R.G.S.  72  coloured  plates 
containing  180  maps,  and  an  index  of  32  pages.  Published  by  George  Philip  &  Son, 
London.  Price  10  shillings  and  6  pence.  In  Britain  they  have  learned  that  good  maps 
are  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  geography,  and  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant uses  of  geography  to  the  pupils  is  the  training  it  gives  them  in  map  interpreta- 
tion. But  to  study  geography  from  maps  it  is  necessary  to  have  maps  of  the  right  kind 
and  to  have  plenty  of  them.  The  political  map  with  its  variegated  colours  and  crowded 
names  is  distinctly  at  a  discount  with  all  educationists  who  have  given  any  thought  to 
methods  of  teaching  geography.  The  book  under  review  is  one  of  the  very  best  atlases 
for  school  use.  The  selection  of  maps  is  excellent,  the  omission  of  many  names  usually 
inserted  makes  the  maps  easy  to  use,  and  the  index  at  the  end  makes  it  a  very  easy 
matter  to  find  any  name  that  is  printed  on  any  of  the  maps.  To  test  whether  the  altas 
was  up  to  date  the  reviewer  turned  to  Africa  to  find  whether  Kenya  Colony,  the  new 
name  for  British  East  Africa,  was  marked.  He  was  not  disappointed.  Although  infor- 
mation of  this  change  of  name  has  only  been  announced  within  the  last  few  months  the 
name  is  marked  both  in  the  maps  and  in  the  index.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the 
new  boundaries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  distinctly  marked.  Excellent  physical, 
temperature,  rainfall,  vegetation,  and  density  of  population  maps  of  Canada  are  given. 
The  isothermal,  isobaric,  w'ind,  and  ocean  current  maps  of  the  world  are  quite  different 
from  those  commonly  seen  in  text-books  and  atlases.  Instead  of  being  on  Mercator's 
projectif  n  they  are  each  given  in  two  maps  one  of  the  northern  hemisjihere  and  one  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  This  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  section  on 
geography  of  the  British  Association.  While  something  is  gained  by  this,  it  is  doul)lful 
whether  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  and  of  comparison  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
with  the  southern  hemisphere  does  not  make  the  loss  greater    than   the  gain.     Every 
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teacher  of  geography  in  Canada,  whether  in  the  High  or  Public  Schools  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  atlas,  and  if  each  school  could  have  such  a  number  that  each  pupil  in  the 
class  could  have  cne  before  him  or  her  as  the  text-book  was  read  or  the  class  taught,  it 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  teaching  of  geography.  G.  a.  c. 


News  Items 

Ontario 

The  Beamsville  High  School,  has  issued  very  attractive  announce- 
ments for  1920-21  both  of  its  general  courses  and  of  its  special  courses  in 
agriculture  and  household  science.  The  Principal,  Mr.  J.  G.  Adams,  B.A., 
is  a  specialist  in  science  and  egriculture  and  Miss  Olive  Burton,  B.A.,  is 
specialist  in  household  science  and  art.  The  announcement  gives  a  list 
of  ten  evening  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  high  school  auditorium  during 
the  spring  term  by  specialists  from  the  O.A.C.  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  moving-picture  machine  is  being  installed  to  shew  agri- 
cultural and  educational  films  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

Last  year,  during  Easter  week,  graduates  of  the  Toronto  Faculty  of 
Education  assembled  in  Hart  House  for  the  most  successful  and  the 
most  enjoyable  reunion  of  this  kind  yet  held.  All  who  were  present  last 
year  were  insistent  that  a  similar  function  should  be  arranged  for  Easter 
week  this  year.  Attention  is  called  to  the  editorial  note  on  this  topic 
in  this  issue.  Write  to  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  St. 
West,  Toronto. 

H.  Bonis,  B.A.,  for  several  years  Principal  of  Thorold  High  School, 
is  now  teaching  classics  in  St.  Mary's  Collegiate  Institute. 

Geo.  C.  Dobson,  B.A.,  formerly  of  Sudbury,  is  now  Principal  of  Port 
Colborne  Continuation  School. 

A  further  list  of  graduates  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Toronto  Faculty 
of  Education,  with  teaching  posts  now  occupied,  is  as  follows:  B.  H. 
Thomas  and  W.  E.  Fritz,  on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Public  Schools ;  Miss 
M.  G.  Hayes  near  St.  Catherines;  Miss  Gertrude  F.  Chown  in  the 
primary  room  at  Mount  Elgin;  Miss  Elenor  Kemp  in  Dresden  Con- 
tinuation School;  Miss  Grace  M.  Pinder  at  Goderich;  Miss  Kathleen  I. 
Thorndyke  and  Miss  Anna  J.  Thompson  on  the  occasional  staff  in 
Toronto;  Miss  Rita  M.  Hood  is  teaching  French,  history,  and  art  in 
Lucan  High  School. 

Of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  Miss  Eva  Lennox  is 
at  S.S.  No.  7,  Mornington;  Miss  Bernadette  Carey  at  Mount  Carmel; 
Miss  Janet  W.  Kerr  at  Varney;  Miss  Hedwig  Lincke  at  U.S.S.  No.  21, 
Waterloo;  Miss  Mary  Lavery  is  on  the  stafif  of  Harriston  Public  School; 
Miss  Bertha  Carbert  in  St.  Helen's  School,  Toronto. 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Hamilton  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  18,  Westminster; 
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Miss  Alice  M.  Sawyer  in  S.S.  No.  13,  Malahide;  Miss  Ethel  Featherston 
in  S.S.  No.  8,  Keppel.  These  were  members  of  last  year's  class  in  London 
Normal  School. 

Miss  Idella  Norris  of  the  class  of  1919-20  in  Ottawa  Normal  School  is 
on  the  staff  of  Cornwall  Public  School,  and  Miss  Eva  M.  Pommerville  of 
the  same  staff  is  in  Harbord  School,  Hintonburg. 


S.S.  No.  1  CarricK  has  a  vvpll-equipped  school  with  an  attendance  of  38.     The  pupils  won  first 

prize  at  the  School  Fair,  held  at  Mildmay  on  September  15th    for  their  showing  in  the  parade. 

The  teacher  is  Miss  M.  Uhrich.       The  school  i«    well  equipped;    agriculture  has  been  taught 

for  three  years;  and  there  is  a  large  school  garden. 

Miss  Gladys  E.  McKay  is  teaching  in  S.S.  No.  4,  Burford,  and  Miss 
Hilda  F.  Buney  is  teaching  in  Hamilton.  Both  graduated  last  year  from 
Hamilton  Normal  School. 

Miss  Josephine  King,  a  graduate  of  last  year's  class  in  North  Bay 
Normal  School  is  teaching  at  Little  Rapids. 
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Creemore  Continuation  and  Public  Schools. 

Alberta 

Copies  of  "Knights  Errant  of  the  Wilderness "  have  just  been  received 
in  Alberta.  This  is  a  volume  of  sketches  of  western  explorers  from  the 
pen  of  Morden  H.  Long,  lecturer  in  history  in  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Seven  stories  in  all  are  given,  and  the  following  explorers  treated:  Henry 
Hudson,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  Henry  Kelsey,  La  Verendrye, 
Anthony  Hendry,  Samuel  Hearne,  and  Alexander  MacKenzie.  The 
sketches  are  very  readable  and  in  such  attractive  form  that  the  book  will 
doubtless  prove  very  valuable  to  all  interested  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
Great  West.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Macmillans ;  is  well  illustrated 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance,  too,  to 
teachers  of  history  in  Grades  V  and  VI  in  Alberta. 

Inspector  Walter  Scott  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Hardisty  inspec- 
torate for  the  past  twelve  years  has  recently  resigned  to  become  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  Camrose  Normal  School.  During  that  period  Mr, 
Scott  has  seen  great  progress  made  in  rural  education  in  his  district. 
Practically  the  entire  territory  is  now  fully  organized  and  yearly  schools 
in  operation.  Last  fall  twelve  of  the  most  successful  school  fairs  in  the 
Province  were  held  in  this  inspectorate  and  a  live  stock  sale  at  the  close. 
During  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Scott  has  been  engaged  on  a  survey  of 
the  rural  municipality  of  Flagstaffe.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are 
to  be  made  available  shortly.  This  rich  experience  will  make  him  a  most 
valuable  man  in  the  Normal  School. 
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Charles  C.  Bremner  who  has  served  as  Principal  of  the  Wainwright 
Schools  since  his  return  from  overseas,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  at  Grande  Prairie.  Mr.  Bremner  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  and  the  Camrose  Normal  School.  After  two 
years'  service  in  the  schools  of  North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan,  he 
returned  to  Alberta  for  enlist  for  war  service. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  7th,  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Mrs. 
Smith  entertained  at  their  beautiful  new  home  in  honour  of  the  inspectors 
and  normal  school  instructors  of  the  Province  who  were  gathered  in 
Edmonton  for  their  annual  conference.  The  guests  included  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  representatives  of  the  University,  the  affiliated  colleges, 
the  private  schools  of  the  city,  local  school  boards  and  prominent  teachers 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Nearly  two  hundred  guests 
were  present  and  the  occasion  was  quite  a  brilliant  affair. 

Plans  were  begun  about  eighteen  months  ago  for  a  revision  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  interval  has  been  used  in 
gathering  the  views  of  all  sorts  of  people  throughout  the  Province  as  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  present  course.  Valuable  suggestions  have  been 
received  from  teachers'  associations,  meetings  of  trustees,  organized 
farmers  and  farm  women,  organized  labour,  boards  of  trade,  and  women's 
clubs.  The  actual  work  of  re-writing  the  course  will  be  undertaken  early 
in  the  present  year. 

The  annual  conference  of  inspectors  of  schools,  normal  school  in- 
structors and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education  took  place  January 
5th  to  8th,  inclusive.  Some  of  the  topics  of  discussion  were  educational 
measurements,  larger  units  of  administration,  training  of  teachers  in 
service,  teachers'  pensions,  revision  of  the  course  of  studies,  teachers' 
conventions,  and  plans  for  more  complete  coordination  of  the  work  of 
the  three  participating  bodies.  This  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
views  and  a  review  of  the  year's  work  is  of  very  great  value. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province  a  class  in  teacher- 
training  composed  entirely  of  university  graduates  has  been  organized. 
It  is  being  held  in  connection  with  the  Edmonton  Normal  School  and  is 
of  a  very  promising  nature.  Its  cosmopolitanism  may  be  judged  from 
the  universities  represented.  There  are  graduates  of  Acadia  University 
in  Nova  Scotia;  of  Queen's,  Dublin;  of  McGill  University,  Montreal;  of 
Queen's  University,  Kingston ;  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  of  McMaster 
University,  Toronto;  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  and  of  the  University  of 
Alberta.  The  course  has  been  specially  planned  to  fit  these  students  for 
work  as  principals  and  high  school  assistants. 

W.  T.  Suckling,  M.A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Normal  College  at 
Truro,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the  Wainwright  Schools. 
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Mr.  Suckling  had  a  wide  experience  in  public  and  private  school  teaching 
before  coming  to  Alberta  and  will  doubtless  be  very  successful  in  his  new 
position. 

At  the  conference  on  Educational  Statistics  held  at  Ottawa  last  fall 
the  various  provinces  agreed  to  have  their  statistical  year  conform  to 
the  academic  year,  that  is,  from  July  1st  to  June  30th.  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Education  will  be  issued  for  the  calendar  year  as  formerly. 
In  the  report  will  be  incorporated  the  record  of  educational  progress 
usually  contained  in  the  written  reports  of  officials  covering  the  calendar 
year  under  discussion.  The  statistics,  however,  will  be  always  six 
months  behind.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  reports  to  be  issued 
more  promptly  and  statistics  for  the  school  year  made  much  more  useful 
than  for  the  calendar  year.  The  Alberta  report  for  1920  will  contain 
statistics  for  the  first  six  months  only  in  order  that  the  transition  to  the 
new  requirements  may  be  made.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
hopes,  as  a  result  of  these  arrangements,  to  have  educational  statistics 
for  each  province  which  will  be  easily  comparable. 

A  fine  bronze  memorial  tablet  has  just  been  received  at  the  Camrose 
Normal  School  for  erection  in  the  entrance  hall.  It  contains  the  names 
of  the  seventeen  Camrose  Normal  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great 
War.  This  tablet  has  been  presented  to  the  school  by  the  alumni 
association  and  is  a  tribute  of  respect  on  the  part  of  their  classmates 
to  those  who  fell.  The  design  and  workmanship  are  of  such  a  character 
as  to  make  the  tablet  fitting  as  a  permanent  memorial. 

After  a  very  spirited  contest.  Dr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  Professor  of 
Classics  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  was  elected  to  the  school  board  of 
the  City  of  Edmonton.  The  candidature  of  Dr.  Alexander  did  not  receive 
the  endorsation  of  the  local  organization  of  teachers,  and  the  active 
participation  of  this  body  in  the  election  added  zest  to  the  contest. 

As  a  result  of  the  elections  in  December,  Calgary  now  has  three 
women  on  its  school  board  of  seven  members.  When  the  board  met  for 
re-organization  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mrs.  Fred  Langford  was 
named  as  chairman.  Mrs.  Langford  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
woman  in  Alberta  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Trustees'  Association  will  be 
held  in  Calgary  early  in  February.  The  speakers  will  include  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Alex.  Ross,  M.P.P.,  the  President  of  the  Teachers'  Alliance, 
a  representative  of  the  organized  farmers  and  an  outstanding  trustee. 

When  the  Imperial  Press  party  visited  Edmonton  on  September  1st 
last  quite  an  imposing  ceremony  was  staged  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  to  the  school  children  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  of  a  giant 
Union  Jack  which  had  been  sent  over  by  the  school  children  of  Edmonton, 
England.    On  that    occasion  Lady  Burnham  announced  that  she  would 
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Put  Map  Efficiency 
In  Your  School 


WHEN  getting  your  MAP  OF  NEW  EUROPE  see 
that  you  secure  the  Bacon  Semi-Contour  Series — 
Political  and  Physical  combined.     This  series  is 
large  in  size,  bold  in  outline,  full  of  information,  and  makes 
teaching  easy  and  simple.    The  price  is  moderate — .$5.00. 
Any  map  will  be  sent  on  approval.    Order  now. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

615  YONGE    ST.,    TORONTO,   ONT. 

(Wall  Calendar  for  1921  will  be    sent  free  to  any  teacher  asking  for  one) 


MOUNTED   BIRDS 


THREE  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure  well 
mounted  Canadian  birds.  From  two  private  collections  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  three  cases  of  over  one  hundred  beautifully  mounted 
specimens,  including  many  that  are  not  commonly  available,  and  compris- 
ing large  and  small  water  birds,  owls,  herons,  and  others.  These  are 
suitable  for  any  Collegiate,  High  School  or  Museum.  Full  description 
and  photographs  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested.     Write  promptly. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

615   YONGE   ST.,    TORONTO,   ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers,  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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give  a  prize  for  the  best  descriptive  essay  of  the  events  in  connection 
with  presentation  and  unfurling  of  this  flag.  The  awards  have  just  been 
pubhshed.  The  winner  of  first  place  is  Kenneth  MacKenzie,  eldest  son 
of  Mr,  D.  S.  MacKenzie,  formerly  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.  Mr. 
MacKenzie's  scores  of  friends  throughout  the  Province  will  rejoice  with 
him  in  this  conspicuous  success  of  his  son. 

E.  T.  Mitchell,  for  the  past  three  years  Inspector  of  Schools  at 
Chinook,  Alberta,  has  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Mitchell  plans  to  enter 
the  graduate  school  of  education  at  Harvard  University  at  the  opening 
of  the  spring  semester. 

Saskatchewan 

The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  Saskatchewan, 
recently  issued,  shows  healthy  growth  of  the  school  system  during  1919. 
Over  $12,500,000  was  expended  for  educational  purposes  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

During  the  year  the  School  District  Organization  Branch  was  organ- 
ized. It  is  held  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  law  applying 
to  the  erection  of  school  districts,  alterations  of  boundaries,  the  selection, 
approval  and  expropriation  of  school  sites,  the  election  of  trustees  and 
similar  matters.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  4,145  school  districts  were 
in  existence,  and  at  the  end  4,286.  Of  these,  4,159  operated  schools,  and 
the  ratio  between  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  the  number  of 
districts  in  existence  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  department. 
Forty-two  school  districts,  in  which  there  were  not  enough  children  to 
warrant  the  operation  of  a  school,  provided  for  the  education  of  their 
children  by  paying  for  their  conveyance  to  a  neighbouring  school. 

The  alteration  of  school  district  boundaries  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  during  the  year  479  notices  of  such  alterations  were  published 
in  The  Saskaichezvan  Gazette. 

During  the  year  an  amendment  came  into  force  increasing  to  two 
dollars  the  sum  payable  per  evening  session  for  each  teacher  employed 
in  a  night  school,  and  a  new  grant  was  made  for  a  teacher's  residence  in 
rural  districts,  such  grant  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  cost  thereof. 

One  new  High  School,  at  Kamsack,  was  established,  and  three  High 
Schools,  namely  Estevan,  North  Battleford  and  Swift  Current  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Collegiate  Institutes.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
13  high  schools  and  10  collegiate  institutes. 

The  exchange  had  a  busy  and  successful  year.  A  total  of  739  teachers 
were  placed,  an  increase  of  475  over  1918.  The  majority  were  placed  in 
rural  schools  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  railway.  In  addition  to  the  above 
21  teachers  were  placed  as  principals  in  town  and  village  districts. 
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The   Teacher  and  the  Newspaper 

Never  has  the  daily  paper  been  as  indispensable  to  the  Teacher  as 
to-day. 

History  is  being  made — Geography  re^•ised — Conditions  changed. 

Almost  every  morning  brings  news  of  some  new 
great  movement,  social  or  political,  of  much  im- 
portance. 

^'ou  should  be  well  informed.  \'our  profession 
demands  it. 

^'our  pupils  depend  on  you  to  be  kept  up-to-date 
in  knowledge  of  current  events  and  their  meaning. 

There  are  many  good  daily  newspapers,  among 
which  none  is  more  reliable  and  satisfying  then 


Fifteen  minutes  daily 
Twith   your  class   over  the 

morning's  news  keeps 
'every  mind  fresh,  stimu- 
llates    interest    in    current 

events,  makes  History  and 
[Geography    less    dry    and 

abstract. 

Read  the  news  together, 
follow  on  the  map,  recall 
other  historical  events  in 
same  connection. 


t  Hail  ^nh  €mfm 

By  mail  15.00  per  year  in  advance. 


(>?«'*'>'     — *-<J.-ii 


ANGLO-SAXON'   TIMES 


PICTURES   READY: 

Early  British, 
Roman  Times. 
Anglo  -  Saxon   Period, 


BLACK'S 

WALL 

PICTURES 

OF 

BRITISH 

HISTORY 


The  size  of  each  picture 
funframed)  is  about  38x27 
inches. 


The  pictures  have  been  painted  by 
Mr.  G.  Spencer- Pryse,  a  British  artist  of 
repute.  Each  picture  is  accompanied  by 
a  booklet  furnishing  the  source  of  many 
interesting  and  informative  lessons. 


SOLD  IN  CANADA  BY 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  BOND  STREET,    TORONTO 
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Four  new  inspectorates,  Turtleford,  Mortlach,  Kerrobert  and  \'idora, 
were  organized  during  1919,  making  45  inspectors  in  all,  as  compared 
with  five  inspectors  covering  the  same  territory  in  1905. 

With  the  appointment  of  seven  new  school  nurses,  school  hygiene 
work  made  rapid  progress  during  1919.  A  total  of  548  schools  were  visited 
by  these  nurses,  and  14,926  pupils  inspected.  Surprisingly  few  children 
were  found  free  frcm  any  defect.  The  homes  of  children  were  visited  in 
325  cases.  Sixty  meetings  were  addressed  and  fifty  school  fairs  attended. 
A  course  in  health  education  was  given  at  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
at  the  University. 

During  1919,  school  exhibitions  numbering  207  were  held,  an  increase 
of  32  over  1918.  At  the  close  of  1919,  116  rural  education  Associations 
were  in  operation,  an  increase  of  33  over  1918.  Three  inspectorates, 
namely,  Elbow,  Milestone  and  Humboldt,  were  completely  organized  in 
1919  into  rural  education  groups. 

Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  developed  relatively  faster  than  any  other 
phase  of  school  agriculture  work.  Short  courses  were  given  at  the  Third 
Class  Normal  School  sessions  at  many  points,  and  a  discussion  of  school 
exhibition  work  was  held  with  the  First  and  Second  Class  students  at 
Regina  and  Saskatoon.  On  January  1st,  1919,  the  appointment  was 
made  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bates,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  as  Director  of  Rural  Education 
Associations  and  School  Fairs. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  is  62.02.  This  figure  does 
rot  accurately  represent  the  conditions  of  attendance  which  are  in  reality 
very  satisfactory.  The  figure  is  considerably  lowered,  for  instance,  by 
enrolmicnt  of  the  same  pupils  in  two  or  more  schools  during  the  year.  The 
reports  of  inspectors  of  schools  and  calculations  made  on  other  bases 
indicate  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  province  is  approximately 
77  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment. 

Quebec 

Students  enrolled  for  the  fi.rst  short  course  for  elementary  diplomas 
ended  their  course  on  December  17th  at  Macdonald  College.  The  follow- 
ing were  successful  in  receiving  their  diplomas:  Brown,  Olive  Irene, 
Ayer's  Cliff;  Hauver,  Beryl  E.,  Clarenceville;  Smith,  Yelma  F.,  Yale 
Perkins;  Jacobsen,  Mary  F.,  New  Carlisle;  Bossy,  Rhoda  M.,  Paspebiac 
West;  Wilson,  Chesley  M.,  Granby;  Olney,  Marjory  A.,  Danville; 
Johnson,  Gladys  P.,  Stanbridge  East;  Montgomery,  Irene  W.,  Sawyer- 
ville;  Mayhew,  Jane  C,  Scotstown;  Yates,  Grace  A.,  Upper  Bedford; 
Osgood,  Minnie  R.,  Waterville;  Norton,  Agnes  M.,  Knowlton;  Curran, 
Janet  O.,  Ormstown;  Sherman,  Evelyn  M.,  Scotstown;  Beaton,  Edwyna 
M.,  Gould;  Brownlee,  Ada  E.,  Shawville;  Bacon,  Olive  R.,  Kate  Vale; 
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QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON    ■   ONT. 


ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts   course   may  be 
cov-ered  by  correspondence 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

MEDICINE      BANKING 

Mining,    Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 

ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  and  August 

NAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

December  to  April 

vv.  E.  McNeill,  m.a.,  ph.d., 

Registrar  and  Treasurer. 


HOW  DOES  IT 
"STRIKE"    YOU? 

When  you  "pull  out"  your  watch 
to  see  what  time  it  is,  "do  you  feel 
proud  of  it,"  or  do  you  feel  like  slipping 
it  back  without  letting  any  one  else 
see  it? 

One  trouble  with  the  watches  we  are 
now  selling  is,  that  they  are  so  genu- 
inely attractive  in  appearance  that 
every  time  you  look  at  them  you  feel 
like  fondling  them,  and  almost  hate 
to  put  them  back  again  in  your  pocket 
out  of  sight. 


Guaranteed  of  course 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-138  Yonge  St. 

TORONTO 


Domestic   Science  Desk  for  Students, 
No.  1601 

One  of  our  favourite  models. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  TO 

Educators,  Boards  of  Education  and 
Commercial  Industrial  Laboratories 
Interested  in  Laboratory  Furniture. 

The  Canadian  Sales  Division  of 


LABORATORY       FURNITURE  ^^UPERTS 
KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

is  now  represented  by  the 

McKay  School  Equipment,  Ltd. 

615   Yon^e   St.,   Toronto,  Ontario 

Mr.  F.  G.  McKay  is  an  expert 
Laboratory  Funiture  Engineer  and 
well  acquainted  with  our  methods 
of  manufacture  and  the  reasons 
why  Kewaunee  Laboratory  Furni- 
ture occupies  such  a  conspicuous 
position  in  educational  and  scientific 
circles.  He  will  be  pleased  to  talk 
over  with  you  your  requirements. 
Suggestive  blue  print  layouts  and 
engineering  service  is  free. 

Our  many  years  of  successful 
experience  in  desigring  and  manu- 
facturing Laboratory  Furniture  for 
Educational  and  Industrial  purposes 
has  equipped  us  to  serve  you 
•intelligently  and  promptly. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

McKay  School  Equipment,  Ltd. 

Canadian  Sales  Division,  Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co. 

615  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


I'll  ysics  and   dieniislrv    I'rrpii  ration 
Room  Bench,  ISo.  lll^i 

Needed    wherever   ex  per' mental    apparatus 

is  usril 


When  writing  advertis«rB,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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McEwen,  Mary  P.,  St.  Louis  de  Gonzague;  Callaghan,  Bertha  M.,  Stan- 
bridge  East;  Horner,  Clara  C,  East  Farnham;  Bordwin,  Eva  M,, 
Clarenceville. 

The  following  students  have  already  received  positions  in  the  schools 
mentioned:  Miss  Olive  L  Brown  at  Kenogami,  Que.;  Miss  E.  Brownlee 
at  No.  1  Clarendon,  Pontiac  Co.;  Miss  J.  O.  Curran  at  Riverfield,  Que.; 
Miss  B.  E,  T.  Hauver  at  Noyan,  Que. ;  Miss  Cheslev  Wilson  at  Athelstan, 
Que. 

Manitoba 

The  Manitoba  Board  of  Reference  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the 
teaching  profession.  As  it  continues  to  function,  its  value  becomes  more 
apparent.  The  board  comprises  A.  E.  Hill,  of  Brandon,  chairman;  J.  A. 
Glen  of  Russell,  president  of  the  Manitoba  Trustees'  Association;  and 
H.  W.  Huntley,  Winnipeg,  president  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion. A  recent  case.  Sturgeon  Creek,  will  serve  to  show  how  the  board 
functions.  The  teachers  of  Kirkfield  Park  school  recently  asked  their 
board  for  an  increase  in  salary  and  a  schedule  but  were  refused.  The 
case  dragged  on  and  the  trustees  refused  to  pay  any  more,  claiming  that 
the  limit  had  been  reached.  The  teachers  then  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Reference  through  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation,  who  looked  into 
the  merits  of  the  case  before  making  the  application.  The  Board  sat  on 
Saturday,  December  11th,  and  took  evidence.  The  trustees  presented 
their  case  and  declared  they  would  not  pay  more.  The  teachers  were 
then  heard  and  it  was  found  that,  after  all  had  taught  over  ten  years  in 
this  school,  their  salaries  were  far  below  the  average  now  being  paid  else- 
where. Dr.  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  appeared 
before  the  Board  and  testified  that  third  class  teachers  just  graduating 
and  receiving  appointment  at  the  present  time  were  getting  an  average 
of  $1,05  0,  while  second  class  teachers  with  but  little  experience  were  being 
paid  an  average  salary  of  $1,178.  E.  A.  Ross,  principal  of  the  Bannatyne 
School,  presented  the  case  for  the  Teachers'  Federation  in  a  very  able 
manner.  He  showed  that  the  claims  of  the  Sturgeon  Creek  teachers  were 
much  less  than  the  salaries  being  paid  in  adjoining  districts  with  similar 
conditions.  By  fyling  inspectors'  reports  and  calling  parents,  Mr.  Ross 
proved  the  efficiency  of  the  three  teachers  and  showed  the  good  record  of 
the  school  in  their  charge.  The  Board  of  Reference  then  said  it  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  finding  in  the  case  but  suggested  that  the  teachers  and 
trustees  should  try  once  more  to  get  together  and  make  an  amicable 
settlement.  This  was  done  and  with  this  compromise  the  matter  was 
settled.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  one  teacher  who  had  been  getting 
$1,450  will  now  receive  $1,600  and  two  others  will  each  receive  $1,200 
instead  of  $1,050. 
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"  Recti  ciiltiis  pectora  roborant'' 

Editorial  Notes 

-,,     T>         I.  Canadian  teachers  will  watch  with  interest  the  attempt 

The  Burnham  a    ■    x^     ^     a  .  i       <■     i    • 

„      ,  now  bemg  made  m  England  to  arrange  scales  oi  salaries 

for  teachers,  on  a  national  basis,  by  mutual  agreement 
between  teachers  and  trustees.  A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Fisher,  Presid- 
ent of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  Lord  Burnham  may  cause  some 
apprehension  to  those  who  assumed  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Burnham 
Scales  by  teachers  and  local  authorities  practically  settled  the  problem. 
But  while  Mr.  Fisher  is  impressed  by  the  financial  difficulties  involved 
in  the  immediate  adoption  of  all  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of 
the  Burnham  Committees,  no  one  doubts  his  desire  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

The  two  Burnham  committees,  one  for  elementary  schools  and  one  for 
secondary  schools,  were  convened  by  Viscount  Burnham  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1919.  The  committee  on  salaries  of  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  local  education  authorities 
(boards  of  trustees)  and  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  a  body 
comprising  565  teachers'  associations  and  having  a  membership  of 
over  112,000  teachers.  As  it  was  useless  to  expect  uniformity  on  such 
a  matter  over  so  large  an  area  as  England  and  Wales,  partly  urban  and 
partly  rural,  four  scales  of  salaries  were  drawm  up  for  elementary  teachers. 
It  was  contemplated  in  the  report  that  committees  of  local  authorities 
and  teachers  concerned  would  by  January  31st,  1921,  agree  on  one  or 
other  of  these  scales  as  suitable  for  their  area.  Their  decision  is  then 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Burnham  (Standing  Joint)  Committee.  If  in 
any  district  those  concerned  cannot  agree  on  a  scale,  the  committee  will 
make  a  recommendation.  By  mutual  agreement  these  scales  are  to 
hold  good  for  five  years.  In  fixing  a  teacher's  place  in  the  scale,  credit 
is  given  for  experience.  Seme  formal  recognition  of  these  scales  will 
probably  be  made  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  though  such 
recognition  may  not  go  beyond  accepting  them  as  the  basis  of  govern- 
ment grants.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  mjitter  in  England 
where  the  government  grant  is  60^^  of  the  cost  of  elementary  teachers 
and  50*^/  of  that  of  secondary  teachers. 

f-16.5] 
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The  schedules  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  state-aided  secondary 
schools  were  reached  in  a  similar  way.  Both  scales  weie  published  in  full 
in  the  London  Times,  Educational  Supplement  and  in  the  Teacher  s  World. 

•D        ^  TVT'T-i-  ^'^^  many  years  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  ordinary 

p  ,,  state  secondary  school  to  prepare  candidates  for  the 

entrance  examination  to  the  Royal  Military  College. 
While  the  standard  was,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  pass  matricula- 
tion, it  was  sufficiently  different  to  make  the  formation  of  a  special 
R.  M.  C.  class  necessary,  if  candidates  were  to  be  efficiently  prepared 
in  the  High  School,  or  Collegiate  Institute.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that 
for  the  present  year  the  requirements  are  much  more  like  those  for 
university  matriculation.  For  the  Ontario  High  School  the  only  real 
difficulty  will  be  in  connection  with  trigonometry,  which  is  not  a  pass 
matriculation  subject,  and  is  taught  only  in  honour  matriculation  classes. 
Though  the  requirements  in  other  subjects  like  geometry  and  algebra 
are  defined  by  reference  to  books  not  used  in  Ontario,  the  ground  covered, 
and  the  examination  papers,  are  quite  satisfactory  to  Ontario  mat- 
riculants and,  no  doubt,  to  those  of  other  provinces.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Dominion  Government  will  soon  see  its  way  clear  to  accept  the 
provincial  matriculation,  or  an  equivalent  examination,  as  the  entrance 
requirement,  so  that  any  secondary  school,  even  the  one  that  does  not 
teach  trigonometry,  may  be  able  to  prepare  candidates.  The  Royal 
Military  College  is  a  national  school,  and  should  appeal  to  all  districts 
and  all  classes.  A  circular  issued  recently  by  the  College  authorities 
emphasizes  the  national  character  of  the  college  and  its  importance  in 
the  training  of  both  citizens  and  soldiers.  "In  actual  practice,  the 
R.  M.  C.  stands  primarily  for  character,  and  its  training  produces  a 
citizen  who  is  an  honourable,  courageous,  self-reliant,  clear-thinking 
man,  who  has  a  broad  grasp  of  all  the  essentials  of  the  military  profession, 
coupled  with  a  truly  magnificent  physical  training,  including  riding, 
swimming,  gymnastics,  and  all  sorts  of  games,  and  such  a  sound  civil 
education  that  he  can,  and  does,  buffet  his  way  to  success  in  the  various 
civil  professions  open  to  young  Canadians. — And  be  it  remembered  that 
90%,  and  sometimes  over,  of  the  yearly  graduates  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  Canada,  as  they  enter  the  life  of  the  Commonwealth  and  are 
distributed  from  ocean  to  ocean." 

_      „  When    Democritus   propounded    his   atomic   theorv 

Conference  on  ^.  ,1  111' 

P  01    matter,    some    two    thousand    years    ago,    he    little 

,  J  knew  how  well   the  main  points  of  his  theory  would 

AQVSLnces 

be  vindicated  by  the  careful  quantitative  measurements 


in  Physics. 


of  twentieth  century  scientists. 
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'"The  Conference  on  Recent  Advances  in  Physics",  held  in  the  physics 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  January,  was  attended  by 
physicists  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  also  by  many  of  the  general 
public  who  wished  to  learn  something  of  atomic  structure  and  of  the 
much-talked-of  and  little-understood  theory  of  relativity. 

No  one  who  followed  the  lectures  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  which  supports  the  electron  theory  or  to 
realize  the  debt  which  civilization  owes  to  those  whose  research  work 
in  this  direction  has  resulted  in  practical  applications  such  as  the  X-ray 
and  the  thermionic  valve  which  has  revolutionized  wireless  telegraphy 
and  telephony. 

The  lectures  of  Professor  McLennan  and  Dr.  Langmuir  emphasized 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  physics  and  chemistry  while 
the  theory  of  relativity  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Silberstein  showed  that  a 
sound  mathematical  training  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  education 
of  the  modern  scientist.  The  subject  of  colloidal  solutions  which  has 
such  important  applications  in  the  dye  and  rubber  industries  was  handled 
by  Professor  Burton. 

The  feeling  that  the  Canadian-trained  physicist  needs  greater 
practical  and  the  Canadian  engineer  more  theoretical  training  was 
voiced  when  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  combined  physics  and 
engineering  course  was  discussed. 

It  would  appear  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  introduction  of 
the  electron  theory  into  the  high  school  curriculum  as  an  easy  and  rational 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  static  electricity,  radioactivity,  and 
the  conduction  of  electricity  through  matter. 

The  teachers  who  attended  the  conference  feel  that  they  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  McLennan  for  the  opportunity  given  them  to  become 
familiar  with  the  most  recent  advances  in  physical  science  and  to  realize 
the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  progressiveness  which  is  ever  leading 
scientific  research  farther  and  farther  into  the  great  Unknown. 

_       ,  .        «       -,        A  correspondent  writing  to  the    Educational   Re- 
Teaching  Good    .       t-     ,    ■  ^.t        r-      •       ,     i  i     i    i      r 

__  .  view,  rredencton,    Nova  bcotia,  deplores  the  lack  oi 

Manners  in  .      ,  .'  ^         ^■^ 

„  ,       ,  any  systematic  attempt  to  tram  children  to  he  polite 

and  courteous.  In  some  schools,  he  states,  the  children 
are  allowed  to  answer  with  a  plain  "Yes"  of  "No"  when  spoken  to;  they 
are  allowed  to  interrupt  the  teacher,  or  any  one  else  who  may  be  speak- 
ing, by  raising  the  hand,  snapping  the  fingers,  or  even  asking  an  abrupt 
question  without  permission;  to  crowd  and  push  through  the  doorway; 
to  stand  in  an  open  doorway  or  at  a  window;  to  listen  to  conversation 
not  intended  for  them  to  hear;  to  fail  to  lift  the  cap  when  a  bo>-  meets 
his  teacher" — .     The  list  is  instructive,  though   no  one  will   hold  the 
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teacher  altogether  responsible.  Yet  good  manners  are  well  worth 
teaching  and, can  be  taught.  The  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 
can  do  a  great  deal.  Much  depends  on  the  standard  of  conduct  he  not 
only  exemplifies  but  shows  that  he  expects  from  his  pupils.  This  will 
be  the  most  powerful  factor  in  creating  a  good  class  spirit.  But  the 
teacher  cannot  depend  altogether  on  good  example  and  the  force  of 
imitation.  For  many  pupils,  direct,  definite  instruction  is  necessary 
also,  and  may  be  given,  quietly  and  incidentally. 

T  .      ,  The  annual  reports  of  public  school  inspectors  to 

—  .  the    county    councils    are    frequently    documents    of 

more  than  local  interest.  Educational  problems  in 
various  rural  sections  throughout  the  Province  are  very  similar  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  of  these  reports,  containing  useful  experience 
and  wise  counsel,  are  not  more  widely  available.  The  annual  report 
for  1920  of  Inspector  W.  H.  Stevens  of  West  Victoria,  has  recently  been 
published  and  gives  an  interesting  review  of  educational  conditions  in 
his  inspectorate.  The  great  problem  is,  of  course,  the  problem  of 
securing  and  retaining  efficient  teachers.  The  factors  in  the  problem  to 
which  he  draws  attention  are,  the  larger  salaries  in  the  Western  Provinces, 
the  attraction  of  other  occupations,  and  the  insufficient  numbers  of 
recruits  from  the  training  schools  for  teachers.  He  points  out  the 
importance  of  liberal  salaries  (which  large  government  grants  now  make 
possible)  and  of  reasonable  comfort  in  schools  and  boarding  places. 
Teachers  should  feel,  too,  that  they  have  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  work.  The  advantages  and  economics  of  con- 
solidation of  schools  are  emphasized.  He  points  out  that  "the  law  now 
provides  that  the  electors  in  any  section  may,  by  resolution,  authorize 
the  trustees  to  make  arrangements  with  trustees  of  another  section  to 
accommodate  the  children  of,  that  section,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Education.  In  this  way  the  school  may  be  closed  and 
the  grants  continued  to  assist  in  paying  the  cost  of  fees,  transportation, 
etc.  This  is  really  a  form  of  consolidation.  There  are  a  few  places  in 
this  inspectorate  where  this  plan  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
children  in  those  sections  where  there  are  only  a  few  to  attend." 

The  whole  scheme  of  education  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and, 
where  this  is  at  stake,  sentiment  in  favour  of  a  local  school  should  not 
stand  in  the  wav. 


"  Now,  John  ",  said  the  teacher  of  the  juvenile  class  briskly,  "what  is  the  meal  we  eat 
in  the  morning  called?"     "Oatmeal",  responded  John  promptly. 


Agriculture  for  March 

GEO.  W.  HOFFERD,  M.A. 

Normal  School,  London 

_,       --      ,  The  enthusiastic  teacher,  who  beheves  in  vitalizine 

The  Garden,       ,         ,      ,  ,  ,«  .     ,  •,, 

p     .  the  school  program   by  teaching  agriculture,  will  see 

p     ,  .  the  value  of  the  experimental  school  or  home  garden 

or  both  as  a  means  of  giving  practice  in  individual 
projects.  Essentially,  the  garden  is  the  school  laboratory.  Hearty 
co-operation  of  the  pupils  concerned  is  indispensable,  and  to  secure 
this,  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  plans. 


ViNELAND  School 

The  school-garden  will  be  a  project  to  be  worked  out  plarth'  in  the 
class-room  and  partly  in  the  garden  itself.  Both  the  preparation  and 
the  successful  completion  of  it  will  involve  a  thorough  educational 
process.  Wm.  C.  Bagley's  pithy  expression  of  the  modern  point  of 
view  in  education  is  the  broad  aim  of  such  an  educational  process.  He 
says  that  the  past  generation  of  teachers  err  phasized  the  prime  importance 
of  having  pupils  understand  what  others  have  worked  out;  the  present 
generation  insist  that  merely  to  learn  understandingly  is  not  enough; 
to  this  must  be  added  appreciation  of  w  Iiat  is  learned  in  its  application 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

4G9 
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This  garden  project-problem  should  be  considered  as  a  unit  of  study 
that  will  be  suggestive  of  many  smaller  problems,  which  will  energize 
the  claes  exercises.  At  this  point,  the  Manual,  pp.  83-87;  pp.  123-127 
should  be  carefully  consulted  for  valuable  suggestions.  The  preparatory 
step  taken  this  month  should  also  lay  the  foundation  for  motivation 
from  the  individual  teacher's  point  of  view.  As  a  working  principle, 
to  secure  interest  the  teacher  should  depend  on  motives  rather  than  on 
devices.  Teach  pupils  how  to  make  a  school  or  home  garden,  and  develop 
their  appreciation  of  the  garden  habit.  To  secure  motivation,  the 
teacher  should  think  and  plan  throughout  in  terms  of  the  problem- 
project,  and  the  pupils  should  think  in  terms  of  the  project-problem. 
Such  problems  as  the  following  may  suggest  others  to  suit  circumstances. 

Problem  I. — Why  do  market  gardeners  frequently  have  hot-beds 
and  cold  frames  in  which  to  start  plants  for  the  garden? 

Put  this  problem  on  the  board  and  allow  the  pupils  some  time  to 
make  investigations.  During  the  first  class  recitation  lead  the  pupils 
to  discuss  it  as  far  as  they  can.  Between  pupils  and  teacher,  reasons 
such  as  the  following  should  be  advanced  and  summarized.  (1)  By 
using  hot-beds  and  cold  frames,  market-gardeners  can  get  some  of  their 
produce  on  the  market  early,  while  prices  are  high.  (2)  Sometimes,  by 
early  transplanting,  two  crops  may  be  taken  from  the  same  garden  plot. 
(3)  Many  of  our  vegetables  come  originally  from  tropical  countries, 
where  the  growing  season  is  much  longer  than  ours,  hence,  to  get  the  best 
results,  hot-beds  and  cold  frames  must  be  used  to  secure  this  longer 
growing  period.  Correlate  with  geography.  (4)  Some  may  say  that 
it  is  easier  to  buy  the  young  plants  from  a  greenhouse  man,  but  to  do 
this  is  to  miss  much  of  the  pleasure  of  gardening.  (5)  Tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, celery  and  cauliflower  require  transplanting  to  secure  the  best 
results.  (6)  Some  may  suggest  that  they  can  grow  early  tomatoes  and 
cabbage  plants  in  tin  cans  or  boxes  placed  in  a  south  window. 

Problem  H. — Investigate  what  is  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a 
hot-bed  and  a  cold  frame.  Before  the  discussion  put  Bulletin  231, 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  12-18,  or.  any  other  matter 
dealing  with  the  problem,  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  for  invesitgation. 
Ten  or  twelve  minutes  recitation  should  then  be  taken  by  the  teacher 
to  help  the  pupils  organize  the  rec^uirements  essential  to  the  making  of 
a  satisfactory  hot-bed  or  cold  frame.  Lead  pupils  to  decide.  What  can 
we  do  to  make  our  experiment  a  success? 

^         .      ..  The  "rag-doll"  method  and  the  "saw-dust  box",  or 

Germination  ,.     ,  .      ,  ,         or  r,^ 

-,     .  as  outlmed  m  the  manual  pp.  85-8b,  are  convenient 

and    work    well.     Follow    directions    carefully,  using 

corn,  oats,  clover  etc.     Correlate  with  arithmetic  and  keep  a  record  of 
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the  percentage  germination  under  the  following  heads: — (1)  strong 
germination;  (2)  weak  germination;  (3)  dead  seeds.  Seeds  or  kernels 
lacking  the  root  sprout  are  classed  as  dead  since  they  could  not  grow; 
similaily,i  f  the  stem  sprout  is  lacking.  Discuss  the  value  of  seed-testing 
to  the  practical  gardener  and  farmer. 


Garden 
Plans 


if  you  are  making  a  school  garden  for  the  first 
time,  get  the  assistance  of  the  inspector  and  the  chair- 
man or  secretary  of  the  trustee  board.  They  can 
usually  give  valuable  assistance.  In  selecting  the  site,  carefully  consider 
the  soil,  drainage,  light  relations,  trees,  fences,  economy  of  space  and 
artistic  decorative  possibilities.  The  guiding  principle  should  be  to  make 
the  most  of  the  natural  surroundings.  Make  the  garden  attractive, 
useful  as  a  school  laboratory,  and,  if  possible,  bountiful  in  production. 
If  your  school  garden  is  more  attractive  and  efficient  than  the  average 
garden  found  in  the  community,  it  will  attract  the  attention  of  pupils, 
parents  and  trustees.  On  the  other  hand,  a  poor  school  garden  not  only 
fails  to  attract  attention,  but  is  even  frequently  the  cause  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  trustees  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural 
schools.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  See  Manual 
pp.  137-144  and  pp.  23-26  for  general  garden  plans. 
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Co m rr^  mm  I  f  y  Plo t 


A  simple  plan  adapted  for  16  pupils.  Individual  plots  are  8X5  ft.  Most  garden 
perennials  may  be  grown  from  seed,  but  get  roots  of  bleeding  heart,  iris,  phlox  and  poeny 
if  desired.  Get  the  roots  for  the  perennial  wild  flowers.  Don't  omit  the  bush  for  small 
fruits.    What  educational  use  can  you  make  of  a  beautiful  perennial  border? 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  simple  plan  which  could  be  used  where  a  long 
narrow  strip  is  available  along  the  north  fence  of  the  grounds.  It  approximately  fulfils 
the  regulation  area  of  6  square  rods;  and  such  a  strip  is  easily  and  quickly  plowed.  Make 
the  number  of  paths  few.  Why?  Do  not  make  the  inner  line  of  the  perennial  wild  and 
garden  flowers  too  regular  along  the  path.  Curved  lines  are  graceful  and  pleasing  in 
such  cases. 

Have  pupils  work  out  all  the  plans  early  on  paper  for  the  garden.  The  measurements 
should  emphasize  such  units  as  the  chain,  the  rod  and  the  yard;  and  have  the  arithmetical 
calculations  based  on  actual  measurements  made  by  the  pupils  on  the  garden  area  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of'the  teacher. 

Individual  plots  place  a  definite  responsibility  on  each  pupil,  and  this  usually  stimu- 
lates interest.  A  little  rivalry  and  ambition  to  obtain  good  results  and  to  have  a  neat, 
clean  plot  can  also  be  aroused  by  having  each  pupil  plan  say,  one  row  of  tomatoes,  one 
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of  beets,  one  of  carrots,  one  of  cabbage,  etc.,  these  being  so  placed  in  their  respective 
rows  that  one  long  row  runs  across  all  the  plots  of  the  Form,  as  indicated  in  the  illustra- 
tion by  rows  1,  2,  3,  4.  Have  all  the  pupils  of  Form  III  plant  their  part  of  each  long  row 
at  the  same  time.  Strong  small  stakes  might  be  used  to  mark  the  divisions.  Then,  if  all 
have  the  same  chance,  the  results  will  be  according  to  the  pupils^  care  and  diligence. 
Pupils  will  be  constantly  comparing  the  sections,  and  little  discussions  will  naturally 
arise  among  themselves  as  to  why  one  section  of  each  row  is  better  than  another.  To 
add  variety  and  interest  the  garden  truck  of  the  rows  of  Form  IV  should  differ  from  that 
of  Form  III  and  require  more  care. 

The  community  plot  can  be  used  to  awaken  a  little  interest  in  scientific  agriculture. 
The  planning  and  care  by  the  teacher  are  most  prominent  here;  but  co-operation  is  the 
spirit  to  be  fostered  as  the  experimental  investigations  are  carried  on.  Various  problems 
may  be  studied  in  a  practical  way  with  Form  IV,  such  as  crop  rotation,  the  value  of 
different  fertilizers,  different  ways  of  training  up  tomato  plants,  testing  different  varie- 
ties of  potatoes,  carrots,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  the  effect  of  the  eradication  of  weeds,  of 
mulching,  of  thinning,  etc.  Only  two  or  three  such  investigations  should  be  attempted 
during  a  single  season,  and  a  record  of  all  useful  observations  and  conclusions,  chiefly 
from  the  nature  study  point  of  view,  might  be  kept  in  the  records  of  the  School  Progress 
Club. 


Nature  Study  for  March 

A.  J.  MADILL,  B.A., 
Normal  School,  Peterborough 

LAST  month  the  physical  science  phase  of  nature  study  was  discussed, 
some    work    in    physics    being    considered.     This    month,  while 
continuing  our  studies   in   physical   science,  we   may  note  also 
some  topics  in  chemistry,  which  might  be  suitable  for  public  school 
work.     Among   other   things   which    might    be   mentioned   are   certain 
gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  air,  and  oxygen. 

^     ,  Carbon  dioxide  is  a  gas  that  is  easily  and  inexpen- 

CarDon  .    ,  ,   .      ,  ,.  ,     /  ,  ^ 

-..      .  ,  sively  prepared   in   the  ordinary  schoolroom   and   one 

the  properties  of  which  are  interesting,  instructive,  and 

readily  understood.     It  is  heavier  than  air,  it  puts  out  flame,  and  turns 

limewater  milky — qualities  which  can  be  demonstrated  without  difficulty ; 

moreover,  since  it  is  the  chief  gas  that  is  formed  when  fuel  burns,  and 

that  is  exhaled  by  human  beings,  one  that  is  useful  in  plant  growth  and 

harmful  to  people's  health  when  inhaled  in  large  quantities  in  crowded, 

ill-ventilated  rooms,  it  should,  when   brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

pupils,  make  its  appeal  to  their  inciuiring  minds. 

While    limestone,    hydrochloric    acid,    water,    and    a    few    special 

pieces  of  apparatus  may  preferably  be  used  in  its  preparation,  yet  soda, 

vinegar  and  water,  and  an  ordinary  tumbler  or  two  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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The  following  are  suggestive  of  some  experiments  that  may  be  per- 
formed to  illustrate  the  preparation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  some  of  its 
properties  and  uses: — ■ 

Experiment  1 — Partly  fill  a  tumbler  with  water,  pour  in  some  vinegar 
and  add  about  a  spoonful  of  soda.  Bubbles  of  gas  come  ofi.  Soda, 
vinegar  and  water  produce  carbon  dioxide. 

Experiment  2 — Lower  a  lighted  splinter  into  the  gas  given  off  in 
Experiment  1.  The  flame  goes  out.  Carbon  dioxide  does  not  support 
combustion. 

Experiment  3 — While  the  gas  is  coming  off  freely,  partially  tip  the 
tumbler  over  an  empty  one  until  the  carbon  dioxide  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  flow  down  into  it;  and  lower  a  lighted  splinter  into  the 
latter.  The  flame  goes  out.  The  carbon  dioxide  has  poured  dow^nward 
and  thus  is  heavier  than  air. 


USgHiJ 


(a) 


(b) 


(o)  Preparing  and  Pouring  Carbon  Dioxide.  (b)  Preparation  of  Carbon  Dioxide  from  Limestone 

and  Hydrochloric  Acid.         (c)  Passing  Carbon  Dioxide  through  Limewater. 

Experiment  A — Pour  some  gas  into  another  tumbler  in  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  short  lighted  candle.     The  candle  goes  out. 

Experiment  5 — Pour  gas  downward  into  a  tumbler,  add  a  little 
limewater,  cover  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler,  and  shake.  The  limewater 
turns  milky.     This  is  one  of  the  best  tests  for  carbon  dioxide. 

Limewater  can  easily  be  prepared  by  putting  a  little  quicklime  in 
water,  shaking,  letting  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  pouring  off  the 
clear  liquid. 

A  better  way  to  prepare  carbon  dioxide  is  to  fit  up  a  large  bottle 
or  flask  with  cork  and  delivery  tube,  take  out  the  cork,  place  in  the 
vessel  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  baking  or  washing  soda,  add  water  and 
vinegar  (or  hydrochloric  acid),  replace  the  cork  and  collect  the  gas  by 
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passing  it  downward  into  a  bottle.  In  order  to  get  off  a  steady  stream 
of  gas  for  some  time,  small  pieces  of  ordinary  limestone  or  marble  in- 
stead of  the  soda  may  be  placed  in  the  bottle;  cover  with  water  and  add 
hydrochloric  acid  until  the  gas  bubbles  off  freely;  collect  several  bottles 
of  the  gas  by  upward  displacement  of  air.  Experiments  similar  to  the 
above  may  then  be  performed  showing  that  carbon  dioxide  puts  out 
fiame,  and  is  heavier  than  air.  Experiment  4.  may  be  varied  by  pouring 
a  tumblerful  of  gas  from  one  vessel  into  another  and  lowering  a  lighted 
splinter  into  each.  Instead  of  having  limewater  in  a  vessel  as  in  experi- 
ment 5,  put  some  in  a  test-tube,  lower  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  into 
the  limewater,  and  let  the  gas  bubble  through  the  clear  liquid  until 
the  liquid  turns  milky. 

Experiment  6 — By  means  of  a  glass  tube,  blow  the  breath  through 
some  limewater  in  a  test-tube.  As  the  limewater  soon  turns  milky, 
it  shows  that  the  exhaled  breath  contains  carbon  dioxide.    ■ 


fn 


Experiment  7 — Burn  a  splinter  or  candle  in  a  bottle  until  the  flame 
goes  out,  pour  in  limewater,  close  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  shake 
vigorously.  The  limewater  turns  milky.  Combustion  produces  carbon 
dioxide. 

Experiment  8. — Put  some  lime  water  into  an  open  vessel  and  leave 
it  exposed  in  the  schoolroom  for  a  day  or  two.  An  incrustation  forms 
on  the  lime  water.     The  air  contains  carbon  dioxide. 

The  above  experiments  indicate  some  of  the  chief  methods  of  pre- 
paration and  illustrate  some  of  the  properties  and  tests  of  the  gas;  the 
following  exemplify  some  of  its  values  and  applications:— 

Experiment  9. — Put  a  little  baking  powder  in  a  tumbler,  add  water 
and  test  the  gas  that  comes  off  for  carbon  dioxide. 

Experiment  10. — Put  a  little  flour,  water,  sugar,  and  yeast  in  a 
vessel  and  let  them  remain  in  a  warm  place  for  some  hours.  Bubbles 
of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed. 
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Experiment  11. — Take  a  tumbler  of  water,  add  a  little  soda,  pour 
in  some  vinegar  and  stir.  There  is  much  effervescence.  Carbon 
dioxide  comes  off. 

Experiment  12. — Uncork  a  bottle  of  soda  water  or  ginger  ale  and 
test  the  gas  that  comes  off  for  carbon  dioxide. 

The  carbon  dioxide  formed  when  baking  powder  and  water  are 
brought  together  illustrates  what  happens  when  baking  powder,  or  soda 
and  sour  milk,  is  used  in  making  cakes  and  biscuits,  causing  them  to  rise 
and  making  them  "light".  The  carbon  dioxide  formed  when  yeast 
"works"  causes  the  bread  to  rise.  The  same  gas  forced  into  water 
helps  to  produce  many  of  our  soft  drinks. 

The  value  of  carbon  dioxide  for  putting  out  fires  is  seen  in  the  chemical 
fire  extinguishers  found  in  many  of  our  public  buildings  and  in  use  by 
fire  departments.  A  carbonate  and  an  acid — often  sulphuric — -are 
brought  together  when  the  apparatus  is  being  used.  Carbon  dioxide 
is  given  off  and  directed  on  the  flame. 

In  nature  there  are  several  sources  of  the  gas, — fires  burning,  decom- 
position, volcanoes  and  fissures  giving  off  gases,  and  animals  breathing. 
Much  of  this  is  used  by  plants  as  it  is  the  chief  gas  taken  in  by  them 
during  daylight.  In  the  darkness  the  plants  may  give  out  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  oxygen.  Not  a  little  of  the  gas  is  dissolved  by  the  rain, 
forming  weak  carbonic  acid  which  aids  in  rock  decomposition.  As 
carbon  dioxide  is  heavier  than  air,  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  caves, 
hollows,  and  old  wells  and  is  likely  to  be  found  near  the  floor  in  our 
living  rooms.  A  good  system  of  ventilation  should  provide  for  taking 
the  foul  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  health, 

Apart    from    small    proportions    of    carbon    dioxide 
..  and   water   vapour,  the   air   is  made  up  chiefly  of  two 

gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one. 

Experiment: — Float  a  flat  cork  on  some  water  in  a  soup  plate, 
place  a  short  candle  on  the  cork,  light  it  and  cover  with  an  inverted 
wide-mouthed  bottle  or  fruit  jar.  As  the  oxygen  is  burned  out  of  the 
air,  the  water  rises  in  the  jar  until  it  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  way  up 
when  the  candle  goes  out.  Slip  a  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  lift 
it  out  of  the  water  stand  it  up-right  and  test  the  remaining  gas  with  a 
burning  splinter.  It  goes  out.  A  small  amount  of  the  gas  is  carbon 
dioxide  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  nitrogen,  which  does  not  support 
combustion. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  useful  for  plant  life  and  to  dilute  the  oxygen 
so  that  it  is  suitable  for  combustion  and  for  breathing. 
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^  Experiment  1.* — In  a  large  test-tube  place  a  mixture 

of  powdered  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  Fit  with  cork  and  delivery  tube,  heat 
the  test-tube  and  collect  several  bottles  of  the  gas  that  comes  off,  over 
water. 

Experiment  2.- — Into  one  bottle  lower  a  glownng  splinter.  It  bursts 
into  flame. 

Experiment  3.— Into  another  bottle  lower  some  burning  phosphorus 
or  match  heads  on  a  deflagrating  spoon,  (made  of  a  hollowed  crayon 
fastened  to  a  wire). 

Experiment  4. — Place  some  sulphur  on  a  deflagrating  spoon,  ignite 
it  and  lower  into  a  bottle  of  oxygen. 

Experiment  5. — Ignite  a  strand  of  picture  wire  tipped  with  sulphur 
and  lower  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas.      It  burns  with  bright  scintillations. 

Oxygen  is  a  good  supporter  of  combustion,  being  the  chief  gas  in  the 
air  that  aids  in  the  burning  of  our  fuels.  It  is  also  necessary  for  animal 
life.     In  nature,  plants  are  the  chief  agents  in  its  production. 

Note— While  carbon  dioxide  has  been  dealt  with  in  some  detail,  only 
a  few  suggestions  on  air  and  oxygen  have  been  given.  See  textbook  in 
chemistry  for  fuller  treatment,  and  manual  on  nature  study  for  further 
work  in  physical  science.  Children  will  be  interested  in  performing  the 
experiments  under  the  directions  of  the  teacher. 

During  March  our  early  migrants  begin  to  appear.  A  chart  tabulat- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  spring  birds  may  be  started  and  a  study  of  a  few 
begun. 


A  Series  of  Lessons  on  the  Wind 

MISS  ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

March!  When  we  say  the  word  we  hear  the  wind  blow.  And 
although  it  scarcely  seems  logical  that  a  high  wind  and  the  stinging  air 
should  indicate  the  imminence  of  spring,  that's  just  what  they  do.  It 
is  Mother  Nature's  way  of  house  cleaning  the  earth.  When  March 
comes,  spring  is  beginning  again.  March  always  brings  the  dear  out- 
door things — the  violet,  the  pussy  willows,  the  leaves,  the  robin. 

March  is  called  the  windy  month. 

(1)  Talk  about  the  wind.  Can  we  see  the  wind?  How  do  we  know 
when  the  wind  is  blowing?  Name  something  that  tell  you  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Smoke,  weather-vane,  trees,  leaves.  How  do  these  tell  you 
the  wind  is  blowing? 
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(2)  Names  of  the  winds.  Named  from  the  direction  from  which 
they  come. 

(3)  What  does  each  wind  tell  you?  North  wind — cold,  south  wind — 
warm. 

(4)  What  are  the  uses  of  the  wind?  Has  it  any  work  to  do?  Moves 
the  clouds,  blows  dead  leaves  away,  scatters  nuts  in  autumn,  helps 
Jack  Frost  freeze  the  ponds,  dries  up  the  roads  after  rain,  dries  the  clothes, 
blows  boats  along,  turns  the  mill,  breaks  up  the  ice  in  the  spring,  scatters 
the  snow,  cleans  house  for  Mother  Nature. 

(5)  Teach  the  poems: 

(a)  "Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so, 
Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best". 

(b)  The  Wind  by  Christina  Rossetti.  This  poem -is  found  on  page  14 
of  the  New  Ontario  Primer  and  on  pages  88  and  175  of  the  Nezf 
Ontario  Teachers'  Manual,  Primary  Reading. 

{c)  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     This  poem  is  found  in  Garden  Verses 
or  the  first  verse  is  found  on  page  177  of  the  Manual.     It  begins  with' 
"I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high."     Little  children  love  this  poem, 
as  indeed  they  do  nearly  all  Stevenson's  poems. 

(6)  In  nearly  every  song  book  there  is  a  song  on  the  wind.  Both 
of  the  above-mentioned  poems  are  set  to  music. 

(7)  Tell  the  following  stories: 

(a)  "The  Little  Rooster"  by  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  in  The  Kindergarten 
Review.     It  is  a  delightful  little  sotry  of  a  weather-vane  rooster. 

{h)  "When  the  Wind  Fell  Asleep." 

(r)  "The  Foolish  Weather-Vane"— Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

{d)  "The  W^ind  and  the  Sun"  Aesop.  An  easy  adaptation  for  reading 
may  be  found  on  page  21  of  the  Manual  mentioned  above. 

{e)  "Who  am  I?",  page  24  of  Ontario  Primer  (new).     . 

(/)  Folk-Lore  Story  which  is  in  this  month's  copy  of  The  School  for 
Supplementary  Reading. 

(8)  Correlate  with  the  number  work  as: 

(c)  3   kites  and   4   kites  are kites,  2  windmills  and   6  windmills  are 

— — windmills,  6  hats  blow  off  and  2  hats  blown  ofif  are — — hats 
blown  off. 

{h)      4  pin  wheels 
3  pin  wheels 


pin  wheels. 
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(c)  Tom  had  4  letters  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Wind  blew  3  away.     How  many 
had  he  left? 

(9)  Construction  work. 

Cutting  and  Drawing: — kites,  wind-mills,  weather-vanes,  trees 
(bending),  clothes  on  the  line,  kites  flying,  pinwheels  (old  sample  books 
from  a  paper-hanger  make  very  pretty  ones).  A  poster  may  be  made  and 
will  prove  very  efi"ective.  A  tall  wind-mill  and  "The  Wind"  in  lettering 
perhaps  in  black  with  a  back  ground  of  blue  sky  or  an  orange  yellow 
sunset.  Talk  about  kites  and  the  flying  of  kites.  How  does  a  kite 
fly?  How  high  will  a  kite  fly?  How  do  boys  make  kites?  Tell  about 
Japanese  Kites  and  "Kite-Day  in  Japan".  Correlate  the  work  about 
kites  with  other  work.  It  is  something  that  vitally  interests  all  children 
and  may  be  made  the  basis  for  many  lessons  such  as: — 

(a)  Reading  a  story  about  a  kite. 

(b)  Phonic  lesson  on  the  phonogram  "ite"  as  in  "kite". 

(c)  Making  of  kites. 

(d)  Number  work,  measuring  material  to  make  kites. 

(e)  Drawing  pictures  of  boys  flying  kites. 

(/)  Decorating  kites  with,  birds,  faces,  fishes,  and  designs.  (Dyes, 
bluing,  diluted  red  ink  are  substitutes  if  paints  are  not  available. 

(10)  Games: — 

(a)  Imitating  the  different  things  the  wind  does,  as  bending  trees,  while 
several  children  act  as  the  wind. 

(b)  Imitate,  by  blowing  loudly  or  softly,  the  North  Wind  and  the  South 
Wind  &c. 

(c)  In  a  word-recognition,  phonic,  or  number  lesson  play  that  the 
words  or  numbers  are  leaves.  They  blow  them  off  (rub  off)  the 
blackboard  as  they  give  the  correct  answer. 

Each  month  a  folk-lore  story  has  been  given  for  use  as  supplementary 
reading.  These  may  be  taken  in  either  of  two  ways  depending  on  your 
class  and  their  progress  and  efficiency.  One  way  is  (1)  to  tell  the  story, 
(2)  teach  the  difficult  words,  (3)  explain  any  difficulty  in  the  thought, 
(4)  children  read  the  lesson,  (5)  dramatize,  if  the  lesson  will  allow  ot 
dramatization,  (6)  children  tell  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  (7)  read 
again  for  clearer  thought  and  expression.  The  other  way  is  to  leave 
out  the  first  two  steps.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give 
a  very  difficult  story.  The  story  I  have  chosen  for  this  month  is  an 
Indian  folk-lore  story  which  correlates  with  the  lessons  on  the  wind. 

THE  WINDS 

1.  Wabun  was  the  Kast  Wiiul.  \lv  was  always  young  and  luautilnl.  It  was  tin- 
East  Wind  that  hrouRhl  the  nioinirg.     He  chased  the  darkness  down  the  \allev.     He 
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shot  his  silver  arrows  after  it.    He  painted  the  morning  clouds.    He  called  the  deer  and 
the  hunter  from  their  sleep. 

2.  Kabeyun  was  the  West  Wind.  He  was  strong  and  powerful.  He  would  drive 
away  the  heavy  clouds  of  the  south.  He  could  drive  away  the  cold  clouds  of  the  north. 
The  little  Red  children  loved  the  West  Wind  for  when  he  came  the  sun  came  and  the 
blue  sky  smiled  down  upon  the  fields. 

3.  Etokah  was  the  South  Wind.  He  was  dreamy  and  drowsy.  He  dwelt  in  the 
south,  where  it  was  always  summer.  The  robins  and  the  bluebirds  loved  the  South  Wind 
and  fled  to  it  for  care.  Sometimes  the  South  Wind  would  roll  northward  and  fill  the  air 
with  soft,  warm,  yellow  haze.  It  would  settle  over  the  hills  and  make  them  beautiful. 
Then  the  little  Red  children  would  say,  "It  is  Indian  summer  now". 

4.  Wazetah  was  the  North  Wind.  He  was  fierce  and  terrible.  He  lived  in  his  lodge 
amid  the  snowdrifts  and  icebergs.  His  long  hair  was  sprinkled  with  icebergs.  He  liked 
to  run  howling  and  yelling  down  the  valleys.  He  made  huge  snowdrifts  and  covered  the 
lakes  and  rivers  with  a  roof  of  ice.  He  liked  to  send  the  snowfiakes  flying  through  the 
air.  • 

5.  And  all  these  winds  the  little  Red  children  loved;  for  they  were  brothers.  They 
liked  them  all  best;  for  the  East  Wind  brought  the  light,  the  West  Wind  brought  the 
blue  sky,  the  South  Wind  brought  the  summer  with  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  North 
Wind  brought  the  winter  with  its  ice  and  snow. 

This  story  may  be  divided  into  five  sections.     The  children  become 
interested  from  day  to  day  in  looking  for  each  wind  and  its  story. 


Hints  and  Helps 

R.  S.  Ont: — (1)  Write  the  names  of  the  young  of  the  following: 
cat,  dog,  horse,  deer,  eagle,  pigeon,  cow,  bear,  hog,  goose,  sheep,  duck, 
goat,  hen.  When  these  words  are  taught  paste  a  picture  of  the  animal 
and  its  young  by  it.  Write  the  names  under.  It  helps  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children  the  image  of  the  animals.  These  pictures 
are  easily  procured  from  children's  picture-books  or  from  farm  journals. 

(2)  From  what  animals  do  we  get  the  following  meats: — pork,  bacon, 
venison,  beef,  sausage,  mutton? 

(3)  W'hat  is  lard?  suet?  tallow?  butter? 

Word-building  game:- — The  children  like  to  see  words  'grow.' 
Often  they  will  say  "Oh  I  have  found  a  'growing'  word'."  To  them  it  is 
a  discovery.  Here  are  several  which  may  be  given  as  a  written  or  oral 
exercise.  Write  the  list  on  the  board  and  tell  them  to  add  e.g.  y,  storm, 
rain,  snow,  might,  frost,  windy,  moss,  gloss,  dress,  thorn.  On  their  books 
the  words  will  appear  as  stormy,  rainy,  fife. 

Add  less  to  rest,  cheer,  help,  truth,  mirth,  worth,  mother,  father,  seed, 
joy,  number,  work,  hair.  Add  ful  to  truth,  cheer,  help,  mirth,  rest,  joy, 
fruit.     Add  ness  to  dark,  white,  red,  dim,  bright,  kind,  tender. 


spelling  in  the  Primary  Class 

MARY   W.    CASTLE, 

Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

THOUGH  spelling  is  one  of  the  subjects  begun  in  the  primary  class, 
opinions  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  choice  of  words  to  be  taught, 
the  number  of  words  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  spelling.  However,  we  all  feel,  in  a  sort  of  general 
way,  at  least,  that  formal  spelling  should  be  introduced  late  in  the  first 
school  year,  and  that  there'  should  be  a  great  deal  of  incidental  work 
leading  up  to  its  study. 

Before  children  can  write  words  correctly  they  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  words  and  phonograms  from  phonics,  with  some  practice 
in  writing, — and  before  they  can  spell  orally,  a  knowledge  of  the  names 
of  the  letters. 

Exercises  and  practice  in  word-recognition  are  begun  when  the  children 
start  school.  They  can  soon  recognize,  at  a  glance,  words  taught  as 
wholes,  and  can  remember,  and  often  write,  the  words,  before  they  know 
the  names  of  the  letters  or  even  the  sounds  contained  in  the  words.  They 
simply  remember  the  form  of  the  w^ord  as  a  whole,  and  can  write  it 
correctly  without  analysis. 

Later,  when  a  knowledge  of  oral  and  written  phonics  has  been  gained 
there  is  increased  power  in  remembering  the  form  of  words.  With  the 
analysis  of  the  word  orally  into  sounds,  the  children  recall  the  letters 
that  represent  those  sounds,  e.g.  if  a  child  is  simply  asked  to  write 
the  word  "fast",  he  is  at  a  loss  if  the  form  has  not  been  particularly 
impressed  upon  him,  but  when  the  word  is  pronounced  slowly  by  the 
teacher  or  the  child  himself,  he  has,  as  it  were,  the  key  which  gives  him 
the  power  to  write  the  word  correctly.  Naturally,  we  are  referring  to 
short  words,  in  common  use,  phonetic,  and  within  the  understanding 
of  the  children. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  the  first  year  at  school  easy  phonetic 
words  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  the  children  should  be  required  to 
spell.  The  number  of  words  taught  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  power 
of  the  children  of  that  particular  class.  The  choice  of  words  may  vary 
with  their  lesson  interests — the  lessons  in  nature  study,  reading,  etc., 
and  the  morning  talks  all  having  a  bearing  on  the  spelling. 

In  many  schools  a  suggestive  list  of  words  is  given  for  the  help  of 
the  primary  teacher,  or  she  may  be  allowed  to  follow  her  own  inclination 
as  to  choice  of  words  and  amount  of  spelling  taken.     In  any  case  much 
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freedom  is  allowed.  The  subject  is  not  to  be  made  a  formidable  one^ 
but,  though  difficult  formal  tests  for  promotion  are  unsuitable  in  the 
primary  class,  a  definite  beginning  may  well  be  made.  Indeed,  when 
the  children  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  their  first  year's  work, 
they  really  enjoy  the  spelling  lesson.  These  lessons  should  be  short  and 
bright,  for  two  reasons- — first,  because  it  is  difficult  for  little  children 
to  give  the  necessary  attention  in  one  direction  for  more  than  a  short 
time,  and  secondly,  because  the  time  may  be  more  profitably  spent  in 
cultivating  the  children's  ability  to  read  with  interest  and  understanding. 

However,  a  few  minutes  spent  daily  in  teaching  spelling  will  be 
interesting  to  the  children,  and  the  promise  of  a  written  review  or  "test" 
is  hailed  with  delight.  The  children  look  upon  the  written  spelling 
paper  as  a  concrete  proof  of  their  power  and  treasure  it  accordingly. 
It  is  something  that  may  be  looked  upon  and  admired. 

By  the  time  that  this  stage  has  been  reached  much  practice  has  been 
given  in  writing,  because  it  would  be  unwise  to  require  much  effort 
in  the  spelling  of  the  words  when  the  formation  of  the  letters  is  difficult. 
We  put  a  certain  amount  of  stress  on  the  writing  of  the  words  because 
ordinarily  we  find  that  it  is  in  writing  that  a  knowledge  of  spelling  be- 
comes .a  necessity,  and  we  .very  rarely  spell  words  orally.  Most  of  us 
•  are  familiar  with  the  experience  of  writing  a  word  "to  see  how  it  looks" 
when  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  oral  spelling. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  phonetic  words  are  most  prominent  in  primary 
spelling  lists.  Different  schemes  of  grouping  may  be  employed.  The 
words  spelled  may  be  taken  up  in  phonic  groups,  or  a  set  of  words 
may  be  chosen  from  some  particular  and  interesting  theme. 

Following  a  lesson  on  "Snow"  the  children  may  be  taught  snow,  cold, 
white,  soft,  slide,  and  may  use  these  words  in  short  sentences.  If  a  doll  has 
been  brought  for  a  lesson  in  art  or  composition,  doll,  dress,  pink,  sash 
will  be  suitable.  Various  groups  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  teachers. 
The  children  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  the  words  they  would  like  to 
learn  (related  to  some  central  idea).  When  the  first  group  of  words 
was  given,  one  child  suggested  the  word  sleigh  and  the  idea  quickly 
became  popular.  The  word  was  taught,  and  learned  without  noticeable 
difficulty.  Slide  was  chosen,  because  the  weather  was  "just  right  for 
sliding."  Another  child  asked  for  the  word  ice  to  be  written.  So 
impressions  of  words  are  gained  incidentally — through  the  ear,  eye, 
voice  and  hand. 

If  the  children  wish  to  write  sentences,  giving  expression  to  ideas 
gained,  and  proving  that  they  can  use  the  words  intelligently,  there  are 
other  w^ords  that  they  must  learn,  not  so  interesting  in  themselves. 
It  is  worth  while  making  it  clear  to  the  class  that  these  words  are  helpful, 
even  necessary.     Some  of  these  are  to,  do,  me,  with,  have,  put,  go,  she. 
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give,  you.  Others  are  added  as  the  children  require  them.  In  such 
words  the  pupils  soon  realize  that  the  spelling  of  words  does  not  depend 
altogether  on  the  sound,  and  that  closer  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  form.  When  these  words  are  used  several  times,  they  present  no 
trouble. 

Power  in  word-recognition  is  necessary,  both  for  reading  and  spelling 
for  reading  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  term.  Graded  seat-work, 
very  simple  at  first,  which  enables  the  child  to  form  a  conscious  image 
of  a  word  through  any,  or  all  of  the  four  channels,  will  aid  him  in  learning 
to  spell.     A  few  "helps"  are  suggested  below. 

1.  Words,  taught  as  wholes,  traced  on  the  blackboard,  or  the  word 
outlined  with  lentils  or  short  sticks,  (following  the  writing  of  the 
word). 

2.  A  list  of  words  following  a  lesson  in  phonics,  is  written  on  the 
board.     Children  form  these  words  on  their  desks  with  letter-slips. 

3.  Children  write  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  with  cat,  hell,  ring,  etc. 

4.  Supply  a  letter  to  make  a  word  in  s-d,  s-t,  p-n,  l-st. 

5.  Nursery  rhymes  in  envelopes.  Match  words  on  slips  with  the 
rhyme  in  the  book,  or  written  on  the  envelope. 

6.  Change  these  words  to  mean  more  then  one:  cat,  cup,  doll,  — . 

7.  Sentences    (incomplete)   are  written   on   the  board,  and  children 

write  them  supplying  suitable  words  to  fill  in  blanks.     I  see  my .• 

A  bird  can . 

8.  Sketches  are  placed  on  board,  children  write  words  or  form  words 
from  letter-slips  to  tell  names  of  objects  represented,  e.g.,  fan,  dish, 
rake,  rope,  gate,  cup,  cart. 

9.  Children  write  answers  to  questions.  How  many  feet  has  John^ 
Hoiv  many  wings  has  a  bird? 

10.  Envelopes  containing  word-slips  are  distributed,  and  children 
form  sentences  on  desks.     Use  familiar  words. 

IL  Boxes  containing  cards  with  pictures  and  separate  cards  with 
words  are  distributed.  Pupils  are  required  to  place  correct  name  under 
each  picture. 

12.  Place  on  the  blackboard  groups  as  o,  s,  I,  t,  (underlining  initial 
letter).  Pupils  change  letter-slips  about  to  form  words  in  desk,  using 
all  letters. 

13.  Change  one  letter  to  make  a  new  word,  as  run,  roof,  pin,  tap. 

14.  Write  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Children  re-write,  using 
word  of  opposite  meaning,  as  The  soup  is  hot.  (The  soup  is  cold).  The 
grass  is  wet.     (The  grass  is  dry). 

15.  Add  "ing"  to  try,  fry,  fly,  dry. 

Early  in  the  year,  as  a  new  sound  is  taught,  let  the  children,  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson  write  new  words  on  the  blackboard,  e.g.,  after  teaching 
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the   value   of   oo   one   pupil   may   write  cool,  another  shoot,  etc.     This 
is  interesting  and  very  valuable  practice. 

Finally,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  should  precede  spelling.  The  children  cannot  give  mean- 
ings of  words,  but  may  be  taught  to  use  the  words  intelligently  in  sen- 
tences. 


Composition  in  the  Intermediate  Grades 

DONALDA  J.  DICKIE, 

The  Normal  School,  Edmonton.  Alberta 

THE  remarks  I  shall  have  to  make  upon  the  above  subject,  will, 
to  many  teachers,  be  in  the  nature  of  "coals  to  Newcastle". 
I  am,  however,  emboldened  to  make  them  remembering  that 
the  mere  re-expression  and  re-orientation  of  ideas  is  sometimes  useful. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  define  or  limit  the  topic  or  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  There  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  composition :  emphasis  on  its  practical  value;  discussion 
of  the  methods  used  and  criticism  of  results — ^most  frequently,  perhaps, 
it  has  been  criticism  of  results. 

All  teachers,  I  suppose,  believe  that  a  child  during  his  public  school 
years  should  receive  such  training  as  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
stand  before  a  group  of  people  and  express  an  opinion  without  hesitation 
or  embarrassment  and  to  write  a  simple  friendly  or  business  letter  or  a 
brief  article  upon  any  subject  within  his  range  without  any  glaring  faults 
of  form  or  style.  All  teachers  will  agree  that  these  much  to  be  desired 
results  are  not  invariably  produced.  The  greatest  variety  of  opinion 
obtains,  however,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  failure  to  make  the  ends  meet 
and  no  doubt  there  are  as  many  reasons  for  it  as  we  think  there  are. 
One  of  these — perhaps  not  so  direct  a  cause  of  failure  as  insufficient 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  insufficient  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  still  a  cause  which  seems  to  me  fundamental — is  a 
certain  vagueness  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the  'what'  and  the  'how'  of 
composition  teaching.  We  do  not  often  enough  review  our  aims,  take 
stock  of  the  position  already  gained  and  say  to  ourselves:  "Next  I  shall 
teach  my  class  to  do  thus,  and  after  that  so\ 

It  is  with  the  far  reaching  results  of  this  vagueness  in  mind  that  I  shall 
ask  you  to  think  of  several  points,  and  first:  What  do  we  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  expect  the  primary  grades  to  accomplish  in  oral  and 
written  composition?  Perhaps  if  they  knew  exactly  what  was  required  it 
would  be  easier   for  the  primary  teachers   also.      I    suppose    that    in 
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general  most  intermediate  grade  teachers  would  feel  that  a  fairly 
satisfactory  basis  had  been  made  for  their  work  in  composition  if  the 
children  came  to  them  from  the  primaries  with  a  comparative  mastery 
of  the  simple  sentence.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  no  child 
who  made  mistakes  in  his  use  of  the  sentence  would  be  admitted  to  the 
middle  grades,  but,  it  does  mean,  that  a  child  entering  them  ought 
(1)  to  have  a  thought  worth  expressing  about  any  suitable  object  or 
topic  presented  to  his  notice;  (2)  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  express 
that  thought  in  a  complete  oral  sentence,  or  (3)  in  a  correct  written 
one.  Any  teacher  taking  stock  of  her  class  and  finding  it  unable  to 
use  easily  the  simple  sentence  will  probably  be  well  repaid,  be  that 
class  the  third  grade  or  the  twelfth,  by  a  week  or  two  spent  in  "sen- 
tence drill". 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  expected  of  our  classes,  when,  leaving  us, 
they  enter  the  junior  high  school  (grades  7,  8,  and  9)?     They  are  now 
expected  to  write  compositions  of  several  paragraphs  in  length,  they  go 
to   special   Instruction   in   the   syntax  of  the   compound   and   complex 
sentences;  and  to  special  criticism  of  their  arrangement  of  word,  phrase 
and  clause.     What  part  then  is  left  for  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate 
grades?     Obviously  a  pretty  wide  and  extremely  important  field  remains 
to  be  covered.     I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  four,  to  me, 
fundamental  pieces  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  composition  during 
this  period.     First,  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  child's 
vocabulary.     The  average  child  arrives  at  school  with  a  comparatively 
small  vocabulary.     He  has  neither  a  great  fund  of  experiences  to  des- 
cribe, not  many  opinions  to  express,  the  'eternal  why'  serves  his  purpose 
pretty  well.     During  the  primary  years  he  is  engrossed  with  the  conver- 
sion of  this  speaking  vocabulary  into  a  reading  one.     He  does  not  learn 
a  very  large  number  of  new  words  but  he  learns  to  recognize  both  old 
and  new  with  his  eyes.     The  primary  years,  too,  largely  increase  his 
store  of  experiences  so  that  by  the  time  he  enters  the  intermediate  grades 
he  has  sudden  need  of  an  enlarged  vocabulary.     Of  course,  he  picks  up 
many  new  words  for  himself,  but  with  the  teacher's  connivance  and 
encouragement  not  only  will  the  actual  additions  to  the  vocabulary 
be  much  more  numerous,  but  the  habit  of  consciously  acquiring  new 
words  may  be  fixed.     The  first  step  is  to  teach  him  how  to  use  the 
dictionary — children   are   not  born   knowing  how.     Then   there  are   a 
variety  of  lessons  directly  adapted  for  vocabulary  enlargement  as  the 
preparation  for  reading  lesson;  the  spelling  lesson;  the  regular  vocabulary 
lesson  in  which  several  new — and  interesting — words  are  placed  upon 
the  black-board,  pronounced,  discussed  and  demand  made   for  their 
use  in  succeeding  lessons.     The  word  study  lesson  in  which  a  simple 
prefix  (or  suffix)  is  isolated,  the  meaning  deduced  and  the  class  set  to 
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make  new  words  using  it;  the  preparation  of  lists  of  homonyms;  keeping 
a  personal  dictionary  of  new  words;  the  meaning  match  in  which  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  given  instead  of  the  spelHng;  the  writing  of 
paraphrases,  and  verses;  all  of  these  are  types  of  lesson  which  may 
constantly  be  used  by  the  composition  teacher.  There  are  besides  num- 
berless incidental  ways  in  which  interest  in  new  words  may  be  stimulated  r 
lists  kept  on  the  blackboard;  competition  between  classes,  or  rows  of 
seats,  or  individuals  as  to  collection  of  new  words;  collections  of  names, 
of  adjectives,  of  new  verbs,  of  synomyms  for  certain  words  etc.  etc. 
Not  the  least  important  result  of  all  this  enthusiasm  is  to  make  the  pupil 
conscious  of,  and  interested  in ,  his  own  speaking  and  writing  vocabulary.  If 
that  is  large  and  usable  quite  half  the  weaknesses,  not  only  of  middle  gader . 
composition  work,  but  of  the  junior  high  school  work  as  well,  will  disappear. 

A  second  fundamental  bit  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  inter- 
mediate grade  is  comparative  paragraph  mastery.  If  we  expect  sentence 
mastery  from  the  primaries,  then  the  junior  High  School  may  surely  look 
to  us  to  send  up  our  classes,  comparatively,  masters  of  the  paragraph. 
The  choice  of  an  interesting  topic;  the  limitation  of  that  topic  to  one 
phase  capable  of  being  treated  in  a  paragraph;  perfection  of  form — I 
have  never  obtained  it  from  my  classes  but  the  English  schools  and  the 
convents  frequently  do,  so  it  is  possible;  the  habit  of  beginning  at  once 
to  speak  upon  the  point;  making  all  the  sentences  upon  the  point; 
arranging  a  logical  climax;  and  giving  a  definite  conclusion;  four  years 
of  steady  practice,  unswervingly  directed  towards  simple  ends,  surely 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

A  paragraph  does  not  take  long  either  to  deliver  (in  oral  composition) , 
to  write,  or  to  correct.  It  involves  in  miniature  the  opening,  the  rise  to 
climax,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  essay.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the 
practice,  in  small,  of  all  the  important  points  in  essay  writing  and  it  lends 
itself  conveniently  to  the  types  of  oral  or  written  composition  exercises 
most  used  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  friendly  note  or  business 
letter,  the  personal  experience,  the  amusing  anecdote,  the  current  topic, 
the  synopsis  (of  story,  history,  geography  or  nature  study  lesson)  the 
paraphrase,  the  explanation,  the  description,  the  character  sketch,  the 
report  (of  party,  lecture,  sermon,  play,  picture  etc)  the  book  review, 

"Your  opinion  of ",  the  diary  (with  class  or  individual)  each  and 

every  one  lends  itself  to  being  treated  in  the  oral  or  written  paragraph 
while  among  "projects"  we  have  the  oratory  contest,  oral  dramatization, 
class  debates,  the  class  newspaper  or  magazine,  the  written  dramatiza- 
tion, the  Christmas  picture  book  for  the  hospital,  the  class  History  book, 
the  class  Prophecy  book  etc.,  etc.  There  are  indeed  very  many  reasons 
to  recommend  to  the  teacher  of  middle  grade  composition  the  'paragraph' 
for  weekly  (or  daily)  practice. 
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The  third  bit  of  ground  to  be  covered  is  the  preliminary  facts  of 
grammar,  the  types  and  parts  of  the  sentence  and  the  parts  of  speech^ 
with  their  simplest  classifications  and  inflections.  All  of  these  are  to 
the  child  compositional  rather  than  grammatical  facts  and  it  is  but 
rational  to  teach  them  as  such.  They  are,  actually,  additions  to  his 
vocabulary,  and  they  enable  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  his 
vocabulary  tidy  and  to  speak  of  it  as  he,  becoming  conscious  of  it,  now 
needs  to  do.  This  preliminary  grammar  provides  numberless  vocab- 
ulary exercises  and  numberless  opportunities  for  sentence  practice. 

And  lastly  we  ought,  in  the  later  middle  grades  at  least,  to  make  the 
pupil  criticise  his  own  composition.  The  habit  of  self-criticism  is  the  real 
end  of  all  constructive  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  at 
least  is  not  difficult  to  do.  Keep  posted  on  the  blackboard  an  oral 
standard:  "Could  you  hear?  Did  the  speaker  stand  well?  Was  the 
subject  interesting?  W'as  every  sentence  upon  the  point?  Did  he  use 
a  good  introduction,  climax,  conclusion?  W'ere  there  any  mistakes  in 
grammer  or  pronunciation?"  When  the  pupil  has  finished  his  speech 
let  him  turn  to  the  blackboard  and  read  the  quescions,  listening  to  the 
answer  of  the  class  or  answering  them  himself.  A  standard  for  written 
composition  may  likewise  be  posted  and  each  pupil  required  to  read  it, 
answering  its  questions  and  making  corrections  where  necessary,  before 
handing  his  exercise  to  the  teacher. 

A  consciously  enlarging  vocabulary,  comparative  mastery  of  the  oral 
and  written  paragraph,  familiarity  with  the  preliminary  facts  of  grammar, 
and  the  habit  of  using  a  standard  for  self-criticism^ — equipped  with  these, 
our  pupils  ought  not  to  discredit  us  either  in  the  high  school,  the  com- 
mercial school  or  even  in  the  world  of  business. 

N.B.  I  have  a  list  of  30  or  more  useful  vocabulary  exercises  to  which 
any  teacher  is  very  welcome  if  she  will  write  to  me.  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  suggestions  from  any  teacher  as  to  new  exercises. 


Games  for  Cold  or  Wet  Weather 


EVELYNE  LEES 
Leslieville,  Alberta 


WHEN  inclement  weather  makes  it  impossible  for  children  to  play 
outdoors,  the  teacher  often  feels  the  need  of  games  suitable  for 
the  limited  space  of  the  classroom.    The  following  suggestions 
will  be  found  of  value,  not  only  for  indoor  recess  periods,  but  also  for 
social  evenings  or  birthday  parties  out  of  school  hours.     Many  of  the 
games  are  suitable  for  both  public  and  junior  high  schools. 
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Fans  made  of  Stiff  Paper. 
A.  Pressed  in  accordian-pleated  folds.  B.  Fastened  and  ready  for  use. 

Butterfly  and  Beetle  Race — During  the  drawing  lesson  period  each  boy 
draws,  colours,  and  cuts  out  a  beetle  from  fine  tissue  paper  and  an  equal 
number  of  girls  make  butterflies  in  a  similar  manner.  The  beetle  should 
be  drawn  larger  than  the  diagram.  Each  player  then  makes  a  paper  fan, 
using  stiff  paper  (such  as  building  paper  or  the  back  of  an  exercise  book) 
about  eight  inches  wide  and  sixteen  long.  This  is  "accordion-pleated", 
well  pressed,  fastened  at  one  end  and  opened  at  the  other  (as  shown  in 
diagrams  A  and  B). 


Ready  for  the  Butterfly  and  Beetle  Race. 
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When  playing  the  game,  two  boys  and  two  girls  stand  at  the  rear  of 
the  room,  each  facing  an  aisle.  Those  not  playing  remain  in  their  seats 
or  stand  at  one  side  of  the  room.  On  the  floor  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  a  "home"  twelve  inches  square  is  marked  in  front  of  each  isle, 
and  a  starting  line,  on  which  the  insects  are  placed,  is  marked  just  in 
front  of  the  players.  W'hen  the  starting  signal  is  given,  the  butterflies 
or  beetles  must  be  fanned  "home".  The  first  insect  to  reach  its  own 
twelve  inch  square  wins  one  point  for  its  side.  These  players  now  retire 
quickly  and  four  more  take  their  places.     When  each  person  has  had  a 
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turn  to  fan  or  when  the  time  is  up,  the  side^ — boys  or  gitls — having  the 
most  points  wins  the  game. 

No  player  must  touch  the  beetle  or  butterfly  with  the  fan  or  hands. 
No  onlooker  must  assist  or  hinder  those  playing.  Penalty  for  breaking 
these  rules  is  the  loss  of  one  point. 

Passing  Race — Two  teams,  A  and  B,  are  formed  and  face  each  other, 
with  two  rows  of  desks  between.  By  the  side  of  No.  1  player  of  each 
team  a  pile  of  objects  (such  as  sticks  of  firewood,  bean-bags,  blocks  or 
small  bricks)  is  placed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  line,  a  box  or  waste-paper 
basket.  The  piles  of  objects  may  contain  any  number  between  4  and 
12  and,  when  once  collected  can  be  kept  in  a  sack  for  future  use. 
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When  the  starting  signal  is  given,  the  first  player  stoops  down,  picks 
up  one  block  or  bag  and  quickly  passes  it  to  his  neighbour.  Down  the 
line  it  goes  until  the  last  player  received  it.  He  throws  the  object  into 
the  basket.  In  the  meantime  the  first  player  has  started  more,  the  aim 
being  to  get  all  the  objects  into  the  basket  first.  Four  or  five  games  can 
be  played  in  this  way.  No  person  must  miss  his  chance  of  passing  or 
the  game  must  be  played  again. 

For  a  change,  this  quick  passiiig  may  be  done  both  up  and  down  the 
line.     In  this  case  the  last  player,  on  receiving  the  last  bag,  immediately 
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Positions  for  Passing  Race. 

passes  it  back  up  the  line  and  then  sends  all  the  other  objects  back,  too. 
The  first  player  piles  them  up  quickly,  as  he  gets  them,  and  the  first  team 
to  finish  wins. 

All  Up  Relay  Race — The  children  line  up  in  two  teams,  as  shown  in 
diagram.  Two  circles  are  chalked  in  front  of  each  team,  and  three  Indian 
clubs  or  sticks  of  wood  are  stood  on.  end  in  one  of  these.  Starting  lines  are 
also  marked  for  each  team. 

When  the  signal  is  given  the  first  player  runs  forward  and,  with  one 
hand  only,  lifts  the  sticks  from  one  circle  to  the  other.  These  must  be 
made  to  stand  on  end  and  must  not  touch  the  circle  line  or  fall  outside. 
When  the  sticks  are  all  up,  the  player  turns  and,  running  back,  he  touches 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  second  player,  who  has  stepped  forward  to 
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the  starting  line.  He  then  goes  quietly  down  the  outside  aisle  and  takes 
his  place  at  the  rear  of  his  team.  In  the  meantime  the  second  player  has 
run  forward  to  place  the  three  sticks  back  again  in  the  first  circle.  He 
returns  to  give  the  third  player  the  "touch-off"  and  the  game  repeats 
until  the  first  player  is  toeing  the  starting  line  and  the  last  player  has 
dashed  to  his  place  in  the  rear.  The  team  to  get  into  the  original  position 
first,  wins.  If  fouls  have  been  made  by  either  team  however,  that  team 
with  the  lowest  number  of  fouls  wins  the  game  irrespective  of  the  order 
of  finishing.  A  foul  is  counted  if:  (1)  Any  player  runs  forward  without 
actually  receiving  the  touch -off.  (2)  Any  player  rests  or  leaves  a  stick 
outside,  or  on  the  line  of  a  circle.  (3)  Any  player  fails  to  make  the  sticks 
stand  up  before  giving  his  successor  the  "  touch-ofT".  No  foul  is  counted 
however,  if  the  stick  falls  but  the  player  returns  to  make  it  stand, 
before  touching  the  next  runner.  (4)  If  any  player  uses  two  hands  to 
move  the  sticks. 


Child  Study 

GRACE    S.    DIXON 

Highlands  School,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

IT  has  often  been  stated  that  "the  whole  child  goes  to  school".  If 
this  be  true,  and  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  would  seem  that  the  teacher 
has  a  triple  responsibility  in  regard  to  her  share  in  helping  in 
the  developni'ent  of  each  pupil. 

Froebel,  in  his  plan  of  education,  considered  the  physical,  the  mental 
and  the  spiritual  sides  of  the  child  because  he  realized  that  true  education 
must  embrace  all  three.  He  was  a  student  of  child  nature  and  the  summ- 
ing up  of  his  observations  resulted  in  his  use  of  Kindergarten  games, 
songs,  gifts  and  occupations,  and  made  a  practical  basis  for  a  logical 
plan  of  development  through  self-activity. 

In  all  our  school  work,  we,  as  teachers,  would  do  well  to  emulate  this 
idea  of  study  of  the  individual.  It  would  be  a  help  even  if  it  ^\ere  but 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  our  own  interest  in  each  pupil.  Child 
study  is  always  interesting.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  particularly  so 
with  younger  children.  They  are  so  absolutely  natural  that  one  realizes 
that  with  them  there  is  no  dissembling,  nothing  is  being  done  for  effect. 

As  we  are  striving  then  to  aid  in  an  all-sided  or  three-fold  develop- 
ment we  must  consider  the  child  from  these  different  standpoints  and 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  soundness  of  body  and  mind  should  be 
inseparable. 

With  the  ad\'ent  of  the  school  doctor  and  nurse  much  is  being  done 
to  keep  children   ph\sically  fit  and   to   prevent  spreading  of  disease. 
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P'hysical  training  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 
In  some  of  our  larger  Eastern  cities,  Toronto,  for  instance,  children 
who  have  physical  defects  are  removed  from  school,  given  free  medical 
attention  and  cared  for  in  hospitals  until  they  are  fit  to  take  up  school 
work  again.  Thus,  through  establishment  of  free  clinics,  children  of 
the  poor  are  being  given  a  chance  to  make  good.  Surely  this  is  all  a 
direct  outcome  of  a  keen  interest  in  the  individual — rather  a  dilTerent 
state  of  affairs  from  the  one  Dickens  depicts  at  Dotheboys'  Hall  during 
Squeer's  regime. 

In  any  profession  study  is  essential.  A  lawyer,  if  he  wishes  his 
judgment  to  carry  weight,  must  acquaint  himself  with  every  phase  of 
the  case  on  which  he  is  working.  A  doctor  must  use  all  his  previous 
experience  as  a  basis  for  diagnosing  his  case  aright.  Does  it  not  seem 
reasonable  then  that  a  teacher  who  guides  and  directs  so  many  individ- 
uals should  take  the  work  seriously  enough  to  desire  to  do  the  best  thing 
for  each  pupil?  A  child  is  often  quite  easily  discouraged,  and  his 
teacher  should  use  ingenuity  and  patience  in  order  to  help  him.  His 
progress  may  be  slow,  but  every  time  he  succeeds  at  some  given  task 
he  is  gaining  strength  to  meet  some  new  problem.  Thus,  in  mastering 
himself  he  is  strengthening  himself.  If  we  can  help  direct  the  "I'll 
try"  and  "I  will"  of  any  child  into  right  channels  we  are  doing  no  small 
work  in  preparing  him  for  citizenship  of  the  right  order. 

There  must  always  be  a  striving  for  and  a  reaching  out  towards 
better  things.  True  growth  comes  from  a  desire  within  to  grow  and 
develop.  A  proper  environment  will  help  to  awaken  this  desire  and 
the  teacher  may  do  much  to  encourage  it.  Much  has  been  done,  and 
much  is  being  done,  to  open  the  door  for  the  child  into  the  world  of 
Art  and  Music.  It  is  through  these  that  he  will  gain  much  of  life's 
greatest  happiness.  As  Carlyle  has  so  beautifully  put  it,  "The  meaning 
of  song  goes  deep;  who  is  there  that  in  logical  words  can  express  the 
effect  music  has  on  us?  A  kind  of  inarticulate,  unfathomable  speech 
which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite  and  lets  us  for  a  moment  gaze 
on  that". 


Elementary  Science  in  the  High  Schools 

PROFESSOR  GEO.  A.  CORNISH 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

IN  Ontario,  teachers  of  science  are  handicapped  in  discovering  what  are 
the  best  introductory  courses  in  science,  because  the  uniform  course 
of  study  prescribed  throughout  the  secondary  schools  of  the  province 
takes  all  the  time  available  and  no  experiments  along  new  lines  are 
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possible.  Accordingly  if  we  wish  to  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what 
is  being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  opportunities  for  experi- 
menting are  more  numerous.  Probably  no  better  field  for  the  trial  of  new 
courses  exists  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  committee  from  whose 
report  we  quoted  in  the  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  School  has  dis- 
carded courses  in  botany,  zoology,  physics,  or  chemistry  for  a  course  in 
general  science  as  the  proper  introductory  course  for  the  high  school. 
This  course  has  now  been  on  trial  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  from  five  to  ten  years  and  the  results  are  so  favourable  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  teacher  of  science  in  the  United  States  who  would 
Av-illingly  go  back  to  the  old  state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  under  the  old  system 
of  separate  sciences,  the  number  of  pupils  taking  science  in  the  High 
School  was  rapidly  decreasing.  But  since  general  science,  agriculture, 
and  domestic  economy  were  introduced,  the  number  taking  the  science 
courses  has  steadily  increased. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  attitude  toward  the  special  sciences  as  suitable 
for  introductory  high  school  courses  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  States, 
though  not  to  so  marked  a  degree.  British  teachers  in  the  past  have 
specialized  much  more  than  we  in  Canada  have;  instead  of  taking  a  course 
,  in  physics,  they  often  confined  a  year's  work  to  one  special  branch  of 
physics,  such  as  heat  or  light.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  (see  article  in 
February  School)  are  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  American 
report  but  do  not  go  so  far.  They  recommend  that  the  distinction 
between  the  different  divisions  of  physics  should  be  broken  down,  also 
the  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Further  they 
recommend  an  introductory  course  in  elementary  general  science  which 
would  include  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  both  air  and  water. 

It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  the  greatest  educationists  in  both 
Britain  and  the  United  States  have  come  independently  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  the  best  introductory  course  is  one  in  general 
science.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  reached  the  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  most  suitable  course  for  students  not  making  science  a 
special  subject.  Formerly  such  students  were  required  to  take  a  year's 
work  in  a  special  science,  but  now,  that  course  has  been  abandoned,  and 
such  students  take  a  course  in  general  science  including  biology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  geology. 

The  reasons  which  have  impelled  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  the  same  conclusion  are  stated  in  different  terms  in  the  two  reports 
but  both  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  educa- 
tion that  learning  is  only  possible  through  the  self-activity  of  the  learner, 
and  self-activity  is  only  aroused  through  interest.  Accordingly  we  must 
appeal  to  the  natural  interests  of  the  pupil.    He  has  no  interest  in  botany 
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as  a  science,  or  physics  as  a  science.  ^  To  the  skilled  scientist  the  chief 
interest  of  a  fact  is  that  it  affords  additional  evidence  of  a  fine 
co-ordination  of  the  facts  of  that  science,  but  the  pupil  does  not  see 
that  beautifully  co-ordinated  cosmos  of  facts  and  is  not  interested  from 
that  standpoint  at  all.  And  it  is  unreasonable  and  distasteful  to  the 
pupil  to  ask  him  to  learn  these  facts,  one  after  the  other,  because  at  the 
end  of  a  month  or  a  year  he  will  see  them  in  their  proper  relationship 
and  be  interested.  The  better  course  is  to  select  those  scientific  topics 
in  which  the  pupil  is  already  interested,  start  with  them,  co-relate  his 
generalizations  around  these  topics  and  in  this  way  let  him  gradually 
learn  that  many  things  that  he  did  not  recognize  as  related  are  only 
different  phases  of  the  same  general  principle.  In  this  way  his  interest 
will  be  aroused  in  botany  or  physics  as  a  science  and  he  will  have  a  desire 
to  classify  and  systematize  the  facts  in  the  special  science;  in  other  words 
he  is  now  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  the  special  sciences  with  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm. 

The  material  and  methods  of  the  sciences  in  the  High  Schools  were 
handed  down  from  the  universities.  The  university  graduate  in  science 
naturally  projected  into  even  the  most  elementary  high  school  courses 
the  science  he  learned.  He  merely  presented  it  in  a  diluted  and  simplified 
form.  It  is  often  difficult  for  him  to  see  that  there  is  any  other  kind  of 
science  course,  which  can  be  taught.  He  is  prejudiced  in  favour  of  what 
he  learned  at  college.  Yet  it  scarcely  looks  reasonable  that  a  course  of 
botany  suitable  for  a  man  of  twenty  is  also  suitable  for  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
even  if  it  is  diluted  and  simplified. 

As  a  boy  counts  stamens  and  carpels  and  learns  whether  they  are 
hypogynous  or  inferior,  he  does  not  recognize  anything  worth  while  in 
the  work,  and  he  becom.es  disgusted  with  it.  The  scientist  with  his 
broader  knowledge  dees  recognize  that  such  things  arc  worth  while  and 
studies  them  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand  the  boy  does  recog- 
nize that  it  is  worth  while  to  find  out  how  an  automobile  runs,  or  how  a 
person  can  change  a  poor  variety  of  apple  to  a  valuable  one. 

Accordingly  the  proper  way  to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  in  science 
for  high  school  beginners  is  to  select  all  the  scientific  topics  in  which  boys 
and  girls  are  interested,  and  which  they  feel  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
understand.  After  these  are  selected,  group  them  under  a  few  general 
topics,  putting  sub-topics  in  their  proper  sequence.  Up  to  the  present, 
though  such  courses  have  been  attempted  by  many  educators,  all  have 
been  more  or  less  influenced,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the  old 
courses  and  the  teachers'  prejudices,  and  many  of  the  courses  proposed 
are  little  different  from  the  old  courses  in  special  sciences  camouflaged. 
No  less  than  thirty  text-books  in  general  science  have  appeared  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  some  of  them  fair,  a  few  very  good,  but  it  is  safe 
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to  say  that  neither  the  best  course  of  study  has  been  drawn  up  nor  the  best 
text-book  written  on  the  subject  yet.  New  subjects  need  time  to  grow 
before  we  can  perceive  what  the  essential  points  are. 

A  course  in  general  science  should  not  seem  very  strange  after  all  to 
Ontario  teachers,  for  in  the  agriculture  of  the  high  school  course,  have 
we  not  a  course  in  general  science  in  which  all  the  topics  of  interest  to 
rural  boys  and  girls  are  assembled  under  the  heading  agriculture?  And 
this  science  draws  indiscriminately  from  every  science.  The  course  in 
general  science  should  have  very  much  the  same  relation  to  urban  life, 
that  the  course  in  agriculture  has  to  rural  life. 

Another  factor  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  planning  courses 
in  science  for  high  schools.  When  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act  is  enforced  in  Ontario  we  shall  have  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils 
who  are  only  attending  the  high  school  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  going 
out  into  the  industries.  A  course  in  a  special  science  is  still  less  fitted  to 
these  pupils  than  to  the  ordinary  pupils  who  go  through  the  whole  school 
course.  Does  a  course  in  botany,  zoology,  or  even  physics  properly  equip 
the  boy  who  is  going  into  the  factory?  For  him  especially  the  course  in 
general  science  is  almost  a  necessity. 


Literature  in  Elementary  Schools 

ADRIAN   MACDONALD,    M.A., 

Xormal  School,   Peterborough 

OUR  chief  danger  in  working  out  a  method  of  class  study  is  to  let 
our  desire  for  a  literary  atmosphere  in  the  discussion,  or  a  formal 
completeness  in  the  lesson  plan,  lead  us  into  too  great  com- 
plexity. In  our  own  reading,  no  matter  how  intense  and  vivid  it  may  be, 
there  is  little  elaboration  of  method,  and  there  should  be  less  in  that  of 
the  pupils.  Too  often  we  endeavor  to  train  children  in  habits  of  reading 
that  are  not  so  direct  and  simple  as  those  of  intelligent  adults. 

When  we  grown  people  get  hold  of  a  good  yarn  which  we  wish  thro- 
oughly  to  enjoy,  we  make  ourselves  comfortable  by  the  fireside,  and, 
drawn  into  the  author's  world  of  romance  by  our  interest  in  his  characters 
and  the  suspense  and  thrill  of  his  plot,  we  read  the  story  through  with 
voluptuous  attention.  With  our  pupils,  on  the  contrary,  we  insist  on  a 
formal  analysis  of  the  whole  work,  involving  an  examination  of  its 
structural  relationships,  its  paragraphing  and  its  emotional  tone.  One 
authority  for  instance  recommends  our  analysing  the  selection  into  its 
larger  thought  and  feeling  elements  and  these  again  into  their  elements- 
whatever  a  thought  and  feeling  element   may  be!     This   operation  we 
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follow  by  having  a  sort  of  dictionary  drill  on  all  the  hard  words,  by  getting 
paraphrases  of  all  the  striking  passages,  and  by  identifying  and  ticketing 
all  the  figures  of  speech.  Finally,  since  our  pedagogy'  teaches  that 
there  should  be  no  impression  without  its  corresponding  expression 
(true  enough  if  the  form  of  expression  is  the  natural  one)  we  get  the  pupils 
to  drone  the  selection  innumerable  times  orally,  and  to  write  tiresome 
essays  upon  it.  For  our  o\vn  part  when  the  tale  is  finished  we  lay  it 
dowTi  reluctantly,  and  for  expression  yawn,  stretch  ourselves,  and 
remark  to  our  wives,  "That's  a  mighty  fine  yarn.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
find  anything  more  of  that  chap's  in  the  library." 

No  wonder  so  many  of  our  pupils  declare  that  they  dislike  "literature!" 
No  wonder  so  many  of  them  go  out  from  our  schools  to  swell  the  mul- 
titude of  the  non-reading  public !  What  else  could  be  expected  when  their 
progress  to  the  Palace  Beautiful  to  be  found  in  Books  is  set  about  by 
so  many  Sloughs  of  Despond,  and  infested  by  such  Heretical  Monsters 
and  Giants  of  Despair?  Surely  with  children  the  best  method  of  study- 
ing literature  is  the  simplest,  and  the  booklover's,  not  the  pedant's, 
way  of  reading  should  be  the  model.  Unless  we  can  convince  our  pupils 
that  reading  is  a  pleasant  occupation  our  whole  effort  is  lost. 

When  one  admonishes  teachers  to  remember  that  the  reading  of 
literature  should  be  an  exercise  in  itself  pleasurable,  he  is  usually  told 
that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  piece  analysed  thoroughly  than  to  have 
it  read  in  a  listless,  cursory  manner;  but  in  this  protest  there  is  a  false 
assumption.  The  choice  is  not  between  a  hurried,  inattentive  reading 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  stultifying  analysis  on  the  other.  Neither  the 
effusive  school  mistress  who  is  so  full  of  her  subject  that  she  forgets  the 
limitations  of  the  child's  mind  and  the  need  of  instructional  thoroughness, 
nor  the  old-school  psychologist  who  comes  to  the  study  of  literature 
with  a  preconceived  notion  of  the  learning  process,  has  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  A  good  method  of  reading  does  not  need  to  be  pedantic  to  be 
thorough,  nor  superficial  to  be  pleasant. 

Unlike  the  excitement  and  satisfaction  to  be  got  from  the  movies, 
the  highest  pleasures  of  reading  come  only  with  efforts.  Bacon  has 
said,  and  every  writer  on  the  subject  of  reading  since  who  wished  to  give 
the  weight  of  ancient  authority  to  his  views  has  quoted,  that  "some  books 
are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested."  This  last  kind  of  reading,  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe,  is  the  sort  which  gives  the  deepest  enjoyment  to  the  patient, 
careful  student;  and  consequently,  although  I  plead  for  pleasant  litera- 
ture lessons,  I  most  heartily  warn  every  teacher  not  to  permit  her 
scholars  to  do  slip-shod,  thoughtless  reading.  In  the  study  of  Hterature 
inexact  work  is  as  valueless  as  in  the  building  of  houses. 

The  fault  of  the  pedantic  method  which  I  an  railing  against  is  not 
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that  it  is  too  thorough,  but  that  it  does  not  recognize  what  aspects  of 
a  selection  are,  and  what  are  not,  worthy  of  discussion.  The  whole 
method  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  complete  misconception  as  to  the 
essential  thing  in  literature.  Dickens  does  not  live  because  of  the  logical 
arrangement  of  his  "topics",  nor  Wordsworth  because  a  writer  in  The 
London  Mercury'  has  found  his  emotions  most  interesting  for  psycho- 
analysis, nor  Shakespeare  because  of  the  dififtculty  of  his  language  and  the 
extravagant  profusion  of  his  figures  of  speech.  Each  of  these  men  is 
immortal  because  he  has  thought  and  felt  worthily  about  life;  and  any 
sound  study  of  his  works  will  lead  us,  not  in  the  last  resort  to  the  dic- 
tionary nor  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  but  back  to  Life.  Yet  in  the  pre- 
valent formal  method  of  dealing  with  a  selection  there  is  no  room  for 
a  discussion  of  it  as  a  narrative  or  description  of  real  people  doing  real 
things,  that  is  as  a  picture  of  Life. 

This  may  sound  grandiose  in  a  talk  on  literature  in  elementary 
schools,  but  it  is  just  as  important  there,  as  in  a  treatment  of  literature 
for  grown-up  people^ — perhaps  even  more  important.  An  educated 
adult,  besides  appreciating  a  good  piece  as  a  "mirror  up  to  life,"  gets 
a  further  satisfaction  from  it.  He  takes  enjoyment  not  only  from 
what  is  said,  but  from  how  it  was  said;  not  only  from  the  content,  but 
from  the  form.  The  child,  on  the  other  hand,  never  gets  beyond  the 
content.  For  him  the  whole  enjoyment  of  a  story  lies  in  its  world  of 
romance. 

At  what  stage  in  his  literary  education  a  person  develops  a  conscious 
appreciation  of  form  and  style  is  a  disputed  point,  but  of  this  at  least 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  normal  child  such  a  taste  does  not 
develop  before  adolescence.  Throughout  the  infantile  years — that  is, 
broadly  speaking,  throughout  the  elementary  school  course — the  child's 
interests  are,  and  should  be,  directed  wholly  to  the  substance  of  literature. 

Later  on,  in  the  secondary  school  or  university,  such  questions  as 
the  qualities  of  Macauley's  style,  the  structure  of  Carlyle's  "Essay  on 
Burns,"  Keats'  versification,  and  the  spirit  of  realism  is  the  English 
novel,  will  naturally  be  considered;  but  in  the  primary  stages  of  literary 
study  such  questions  are  out  of  palce.  They  presuppose  a  breadth  of 
view  beyond  the  range  of  elementary  school  pupils,  and  imply  a  judicious 
interest  in  artistry. 

To  make  more  specific  my  view  as  to  the  right  direction  in  which  to 
lead  the  pupil's  interest  during  the  examination  of  a  selection,  it  might 
be  well  for  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  commoner  instances  of  mis- 
direction. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  abroad  that  the  child 
should  be  taught,  whenever  he  reads  to  look  for  some  moral  lesson.  I 
have  heard,  for  instance,  Eugene  Field's  delightful  whimsy,  "The  Duel,'* 
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studied  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pupils  that  they  should  not 

quarrel  and  fight ;  and  one  exalted  lady  is  known  to  end  every  literature 

lesson  by  eliciting  an  aphorism  which  the  class  writes  out  five  times. 

Surely  it  was  such  a  teacher  as  this  who  haunted  poor  Alice's  dream  in 

the  form  of  the  terrible  Duchess.     When  a  selection  contains  a  lesson — as 

for  instance  the  poem  "To  a  Waterfowl" —  by  all  menas  dwell  upon  it; 

but  only  a  small  portion  of  literature  is  didactic.     Mattew  Arnold,  it 

is  true,  has  claimed  that  all  great  poetry  is  based  on  moral  ideas,  but  he 

would  have  thrown  up  his  hands  with  horror  if  he  had  ever  thought  that 

this  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  poetry  bristled  with  morals.     To  drag 

in  a  moral  by  the  tail  will  upset  the  dignity  of  the  moral,  and  at  the 

same  time  kill  the  real  interest  of  the  selection  being  studied. 

A  second  very  common  error  is  to  treat  a  picee  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
congeries  of  hard  words  containing  no  special  thought.  Lesson  after 
lesson  is  being  taught  in  which  practically  every  question  could  be 
reduced  to  the  formula — "What  is  the  meaning  of  that?"^  The  cumulative 
effect  of  a  year  of  such  lessons  must  convince  any  pupil  that  literature 
is  nothing  but  "meanings,"  and  reading  the  most  dreary  exercise  con- 
ceivable. When  we  treat  a  selection  in  this  way  it  is  as  if  we  very  care- 
fully took  the  wrapper  off  the  orange  and  threw  away  the  orange,  as 
if  we  cracked  the  nut  and  made  the  pupils  swallow  the  shell. 

The  gravest  blunder  of  all  is,  however,  to  set  the  class  at  what  we 
name  a  "topical  analysis"- — that  is  at  dividing  a  selection  into  its  parts 
and  finding  a  topic  for  each.  This  method  has  a  specious  air  of  logic 
about  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  "miss  completely  the  real  essence  of  liter- 
ature. The  joy  of  reading  lies  in  its  infinite  variety,  and  in  the  quicken- 
ing effect  upon  the  mind  of  ever-broadening  vistas  of  thought;  but  this 
topical  analysis  makes  of  reading  a  dull,  monotonous  routine.  Every 
selection,  prose  or  poetry,  romantic  tale  or  scientific  essay,  is  put  through 
the  same  mill;  the  most  beautiful  lyric  and  the  most  thrilling  story  of 
adventure  are  alike  reduced  to  something  as  empty  and  meaningless  as 
a  syllogism.  I  recall,  for  example,  being  present  when  Wordsworth's 
poem,  "The  Solitary  Reaper"  was  put  through  the  process.  After 
twenty-five  minutes  of  effort  all  the  beauty,  all  the  charm  and  glamour 
of  this  peice,  was  reduced  to  something  like  this: 

(1)  The  Girl. 

(2)  Her  Song. 

(3)  What  She  Sang. 

(4)  The  Results. 

These  absolutely  meaningless  phrases  were  placed  upon  the  black-board 
and  memorized  by  the  class.  In  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  was  all  that 
was  worth  getting  from  the  selection. 

The  method  gains  my  admiration  for  one  thing  only- — its  terrible 
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efficiency  in  destructive  power.     No  other  means  could  be  devised  of  so 
quickly  and  thoroughly  destroying  all  real  appreciation  of  literature. 

So  far  my  only  indication  as  to  the  proper  phase  of  a  selection  to  be 
treated  in  class  has  been  to  say  that  it  is  the  content.  This  needs  some 
fuller  explanation.  What  I  mean  might,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer  by 
advising  you  to  deal  with  the  "story  interest",  to  talk  about  the  charac- 
ters, the  scenes,  the  situations,  the  incidents.  In  "The  Solitary  Reaper", 
for  instance,  ask  where  Wordsworth  was,  whom  he  saw,  what  the  girl  was 
doing,  what  her  song  was  like,  etc.  But  all  these  questions,  you  object, 
are  very  simple;  the  pupils  can  find  their  answers  simply  by  reading. 
Yes,  that  is  exactly  why  you  ask  them.  What  else  are  you  doing  but 
trying  to  get  the  pupils  to  read  intelligently?  Each  detail  of  the  scene, 
the  story,  or  the  argument  should  be  brought  out  by  dwelling  on  it  in 
reading  or  discussion,  as  the  figures  are  developed  upon  a  photographic 
plate.  In  doing  this  you  will  find  plenty  of  opportunities  for  making  your 
pupils  think,  and  you  w^ill  be  directing  their  attention  to  those  points  of 
real  moment.  My  whole  plea  is  in  favour  of  sweeping  aside  that  intricate 
and  dreary  procedure  which  teachers  call  "taking  the  literature  of  a 
piece",  and  of  treating  each  selection  as  a  vivid,  interesting  picture  of  life. 


South 
Africa 


Current  Events 

-  This  issue  of  the  general  elections  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  last  month  (see  Current  Events  in  Feb- 
ruary School)  shows  that  a  decided  majority  of  the 
people  wish  to  retain  their  present  status  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  General  Smuts,  leader  of  the  South  Africa  party,  is  returned 
to  power  with  a  larger  majority  than  before.  General  Hertzog,  leader 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  whose  policy  practically  meant  separation 
from  the  Empire  sooner  or  later,  carried  only  37  seats  out  of  a  total  of 
135.  Even  General  Hertzog,  while  avowedly  preferring  an  independent 
republic  as  the  political  goal,  stated  that  he  did  pot  desire  or  expect  to 
bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  immediate  future. 

..  According    to    Harry    Harper,    Technical    Secretary 

«,  .  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee,  writing  in  the 

Daily  Mail  Year  Book,  1921,  world-wide  developments 
in  air  travel  are  impending.  He  states  that  "by  the  spring  of  1921  a 
regular  transatlantic  air-ship  service  should  be  in  operation  between 
Europe  and  America.     It   is  proposed  to  use  very  large  fast   airships 
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carrying  as  many  as  500  passengers  and  it  is  expected  that  the  fare  for 
an  air  journey  between  London  and  New  York,  made  in  about  48  hours, 
should  not  be  more  than  approximately  £60.  Another  trunk  airway 
of  great  importance  will  connect  Europe  with  South  America.  This 
will  run  over  a  route  starting  from  London  and  proceeding  via  Paris 
and  Toulouse,  to  Rabat  in  Morocco,  and  hence  down  the  West  African 
coast  to  Bathurst,  the  capital  of  Gambia.  Here  passengers  will  be 
transferred  to  a  fast  flying  airship  and  will  make  a  trans-ocean  flight 
through  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms  to  Pernambuco."  "World  travel 
at  100  miles  an  hour  will  be  a  wonderful  convenience.  Some  instances 
from  a  provisional  world's  airway  time-table  should  make  this  clear. 
Leaving  London  on  Monday  morning,  travellers  by  'air-express'  will 
be  able  to  get  as  far  as  Tokio  or  \"ancouver  in  a  day-and-night  journey 
extending  from  Monday  to  the  early  hours  of  Thursday  morning.  By 
land  and  sea  one  may  reckon  the  trip  from  London  to  Sidney  at  some 
30  days.  By  high-speed  airway  it  should  be  done  in  about  112  hours. 
Travellers  leaving  London  on  Monday  should,  that  is  to  say,  be  in 
Sydney  on  Saturday  morning." 

This  may  seem  over-sanguine  but  it  is  well  to  notice  what  has 
already  been  achieved  within  the  last  3'ear.  The  LLS.  Post  Ofhce  now 
runs  a  regular  air-mail  service  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
The  time  taken  is  54  hours  as  against  91  by  rail.  There  is  a  daily  air- 
mail service  from  London  to  Paris  and  Brussels;  the  postage  only  an 
additional  2d.  Fourteen  countries  now  issue  postage  stamps  for  air 
plane  mail  service.  Over  a  thousand  passengers  went  in  or  out  from 
London  in  one  month  last  summer  by  air.  The  regular  fare  from  London 
to  Paris  is  now  down  to  ten  guineas  with  a  return  fare  of  18  guineas. 
Passengers  are  carried  from  their  hotel  in  London  to  their  hotel  in  Paris 
in  four  hours  instead  of  the  usual  ten  hours  by  rail  and  boat.  Goods 
are  carried  at  a  rate  of  l/3d.  a  pound  for  from  1  to  100  lbs;  for  greater 
weights  the  tariff  is  a  shilling  a  pound.  One  company  on  its  first  flight 
carried  a  grand  piano  from  London  to  Paris.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
both  aeroplanes  and  airships  have  crossed  the  Atlantic.  On  June 
1919,  J.  Alcock  and  A.  Whitton  Brown  landed  in  Ireland  from  New- 
foundland by  aeroplane  and  the  following  month  the  British  airship, 
R  34,  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  3^ear  ending  November  30,  1920,  the  total  value  of  imports 
to  England  by  air-service  was  £685,054  the  principal  articles  being 
furs,  jewellry,  cinema  films,  clothing  &c.,  chiefly  from  France. 

Air  ships  may  be  expected  to  cover  a  fairly  long  journey  at  100  miles 
an  hour.  Not  long  ago  an  aeroplane  carrying  mails  covered  about 
450  miles  at  the  rate  of  154  miles  an  hour.  W.  E.  M. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

J    J      fT       y,  The  relative  standing  of  state  school  systems  in  the 

„      Q  V,      1  United   States   as   measured   by   the   index   number 

_  adopted  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage 

Foundation  is  somewhat  different  from  what  the 
public  generally  had  supposed.  Based  on  statistics  of  1918,  Montana 
heads  the  list;  then  California,  Arizona,  New  Jersey,  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Utah,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Connecticut  and 
Ohio.  New  York  stands  thirteenth,  Indiana  seventeenth,  Minnesota 
nineteenth.  To  Canadians,  however,  the  chief  interest  is  this  attempt 
to  measure  relative  status  of  educational  systems,  will  be  rather  in  the 
nature  of  the  scale  applied  than  in  the  relative  standing  shown.  Briefly, 
the  factors  considered  are:  the  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  who 
are  in  regular  attendance,  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  school  year,  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  go  on  to  a  high 
school,  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school,  the  average  annual 
expenditure  per  child  of  school  age,  the  average  annual  expenditure  per 
child  attending,  the  average  annual  expenditure  per  teacher  employed, 
the  expenditure  per  pupil  for  purposes  other  than  teachers'  salaries  and 
the  expendituie  per  teacher  for  salaries.  Particulars  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  scale  may  be  found  in  the  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage 
foundation,  A71  Index  Number  for  State  School  Systems,  by  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayres. 

_,,      „  ,       ,  According  to  the  latest  report  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Locke, 

,  .,  chief  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Toronto,  over 

_  .,  400,000  children  used  the  Public  Libraries  of  Toronto 

in  1920.  Referring  to  the  need  of  a  special  library  for 
boys  and  girls  alone,  Mr.  Locke  declared  this  department  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  field  for  library  endeavour.  That  it  is  not  being  neglected  is 
evidenced  by  the  success  of  the  Congress  of  Workers  among  Boys  and 
Girls  held  in  connection  with  the  Public  Library  and  by  the  increasing 
use  of  books  in  the  childrens  libraries,  and  the  number  of  books  borrowed 
by  boys  and  girls.  The  public  school  teacher  of  history  or  literature  who 
sometimes  laments  that,  after  all  his  efforts  to  introduce  children  to  the 
world  of  literature,  their  tastes  seem  to  lie  elsewhere,  may  find  some 
consolation  in  this  report.  Perhaps  after  all,  his  efforts  to  cultivate  the 
desire  for  good  reading,  are  bearing  fruit.  Unfortunately,  few  school 
libraries  offer  many  attractions  for  the  pupils.  That  is  one  function  of 
the  school  capable  of  much  improvement.     Here  the  school  has  some- 

[501] 
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thing  to  learn  from  the  library.  If  pupils  axe  to  be  introduced  to  the 
field  of  literature,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  that  field  accessible 
and  attractive. 

In  a  defence  of  the  Education  Act  1918,  particu- 
larly  the  sections  relative  to  Continuation  Schools 
the  chairman  of  the  (English)  Association  of  Direc- 
tors and  Secretaries  for  Education  speaking  at  their  annual  meeting, 
said  that  "unless  this  extension  took  place  there  was  little  hope  that  the 
national  standard  of  conduct  and  intelligence  would  be  raised.  If 
ordered  cultivation  ceased  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  work  of  pre- 
paration would  have  been  in  vain....  The  extension  of  education 
foreshadowed  in  the  Act  should  enable  "young  persons"  to  remain 
under  educational  influence  until  they  became  creators  in  the  world  in 
which  they  lived,  anxious  to  take  their  share  in  its  work  and  with  sufficient 
interests  to  spend  their  leisure  happily  and  not  unwisely.  The  records 
of  medical  examination  during  the  war  showed  that  the  health  and 
physique  of  the  nation  would  admit  of  great  improvement.  The  pro- 
longed school  period,  coupled  with  medical  inspection  and  remedial 
treatment  would  be  productive  expenditure  in  the  best  sense. 

The  plea  of  a  nation  which  spent  410  millions  on  its  annual  drink 
bill  and  186  millions  on  its  tobacco  bill,  carried  little  conviction  when  it 
urged  that  it  could  not  afford  a  proper  system  of  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  had  every  right,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
to  demand  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  expenditure  in  any 
branch  of  public  service  and  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  in  improving 
national  and  local  finance." — London  Times  Educational  Supplement. 

„    ,    ...     .     '  School    administrators    in    larger    cities    will    find 

Substitute  ..,,..  ,   , 

fj,       ,  mlerestmg  suggestions  m  the  prehmmary  survey  oi  the 

Schools  of  the   District  of  Columbia   made  under  the 

direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  school  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  provides  that  each  teacher 

may  have  two  days  each  year  to  visit  other  .schools  and  observe  the 

methods  of  other  teachers.     There  are  also  the  usual  absences  of  regular 

teachers  because  of  sickness  or  other  reasons.    T(^  fill  these  vacanoies 

substitute   teachers   must   be   always   available.     Instead   of   following 

the  common  practice  of  using  as  substitutes,  probationers  or  those  who 

for  some  reason  or  another  have  withdrawn  from  the  regular  service 

the  survey  committee  suggest  that  75  or  80  of  the  most  capable  and 

adaptable  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the  whole  school  system  should 

be  selected  and  set   apart    for  substitute  duty.     Practically  all   their 

time  could  be  so  used  and  the  committee  believe  that  only  teachers  of 
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unusual  skill  can  fill  such  temporary  positions  with  benefit  to  the  pupils. 
On  days  when  their  services  were  not  rec[uired  for  substitute  work  they 
might  be  assigned  to  aid  inexperienced  teachers  by  giving  model  lessons 
and  otherwise. 

The  report  also  attempts  to  classify  teachers  for  salary  purposes. 
In  the  classification  recommended,  group  B  comprises  the  permanent 
assistant  teachers  of  the  highest  grade.  The  qualifications  recommended 
for  this  group  include  a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent, 
followed  by  a  four-year  college  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  two  years 
of  professional  training  either  in  a  normal  school  or  in  a  school  or  college 
of  education  in  a  university  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course.  The 
minimum  salary  recommended  for  this  group  is  $2,400,  the  maximum, 
$3,300  to  be  reached  by  annual  increments  of  $150.  In  the  classification 
of  teachers,  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  teachers  in  elementary 
and  those  in  secondary  schools.  Group  B  would  include  also  graduate 
nurses,  school  librarians,  and  attendance  olftcers.  Part  III  of  the 
report  makes  suggestions  as  to  a  more  adequate  basis  for  payment  for 
janitor  services,  based  largely  on  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building, 
and  the  area  of  window  sashes,  yards,  sidewalks  and  lawns.  Extra 
remuneration  would  be  given  for  use  of  the  building  outside  of  the  usual 
school  hours. 


Adolescent  Acts  and  Obscurantists 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SANDIFORD 

•  Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

THE  Fisher  Act  is  dead !    That  is  what  temporary  suspension  without 
a  time  limit  amounts  to.     The  obscurantists  and  profiteers  have 
had  their  way.     They  hav^e  robbed  the  English  children  of  their 
pennies.     And  all  in  the  name  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  while  the 
real  reason  is  obscurantism  and  fear  of  an  educated  democracy. 

Will  another  Wordsworth  arise  to  scathe  England  for  her  recreancy? 

"Milton!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  i)ower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men: 
Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power." 

The  Act  has  been  suspended  ostensibly  for  financial  reasons.     A 
Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  has  been  investigating  the 
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finances  of  every  government  department  in  order  to  discover  where 
economies  could  be  made.  Passing  over  with  mild  comment  the  great 
national  expenditures  on  wars  with  Soviets  and  Arabs,  and  salaries  of  a 
thousand  and  one  supernumerary  war  officials,  this  committee  gave 
education  the  severest  of  trouncings.  It  is  true  that  educational  ex- 
penditure in  England  has  gone  up  from  52  millions  to  97  millions  of 
pounds  since  1914.  But  that  is  only  86  per  cent,  whereas  prices  have  in- 
creased 160  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  The  real  cost  of  education,  as 
measured  in  service,  has  actually  declined.  The  wiseacres  on  the  Select 
Committee  have  the  temerity  to  report  that  "the  general  attitude  of 
the  Board  (of  Educat'on)  has  been  one  of  enthusiasm  for  the  promotion 
of  education".  What  a  shocking  indictment!  Here  is  a  set  of  officials 
actually  doing  their  work  enthusiastically.  They  must  be  squelched, 
so  the  Committee  recommends  that  "those  parts  of  the  Education  Act, 
1918,  which  involve  increased  expenditure  should  be  suspended". 
Fisher  was  sent  to  Geneva,  the  Government  gave  way  and  the  dirty 
deed  was  done.     Industry  is  still  to  be  the  school  for  children  of  12. 

London  and  four  or  five  smaller  areas,  however,  had  already  acted. 
The  London  County  Council,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  got  its  scheme 
co-ordinating  all  forms  of  education  under  its  jurisdiction,  approved  last 
year,  and  continuation  schools  for  adolescents  between  14  and  16  were 
inaugurated  during  January  of  this  year.  These  will  continue  and  a 
population  almost  as  big  as  Canada's  will  receive  the  benefits  of  Fisher's 
wise  provisions. 

Unthinking  people  in  Canada  will  be  tempted  to  applaud  the  Select 
Committee  for  daring  to  economise  on  education.  They  will  argue  that 
England  is  taxing  herself  more  than  any  other  country  at  the  present 
time.  Her  per  capita  tax  is  probably  five  times  as  great  as  Canada's 
and  she  deserves  some  relief.  True  enough!  But  she  has  only  relieved 
herself  of  an  annual  burden  of  $20,000,000,  whereas  her  yearly  drink  bill 
reaches  23/^  billions  of  dollars  and  her  tobacco  bill  amounts  to  another 
3^  billion.  A  nation  that  can  spend  3  billions  upon  drink  and  tobacco 
is  hardly  at  the  end  of  its  financial  resources.  To  such  a  sum  as  this,  20 
millions  for  education  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  Economy  is  the  excuse  for 
killing  the  Act,  but  obscurantism  is  the  real  reason. 

What  is  the  lesson  in  this  for  Ontario?  For  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  opposition  to  the  Cody  Act  will  develop.  The  workers 
will  be  told  they  are  being  deprived  of  the  wages  of  their  children.  The 
cost  of  the  scheme  will  be  grossly  exaggerated  and  pleas  for  economy 
made.  Yet  when  we  compare  Ontario  with  England  we  find  that  our 
financial  burden  is  most  gratifyingly  small.  The  economic  argument 
needs  only  to  be  stated  to  carry  its  own  refutation. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Cody  Act  really  requires  us  to  do.    After  Sep- 
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tember  1st  of  this  year  the  boy  (or  girl)  between  14  and  16  must  either 
be  in  attendance  at  an  approved  school  or  have  in  his  possession  a  home 
permit  or  an  employment  certificate  which  has  previously  been  granted 
by  an  attendance  ofiicer  on  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  in 
writing.  These  exemptions  from  attendance  will  be  granted  only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  where  the  withholding  of  them  would  entail  a  real 
hardship  on  the  family.  Parents  should  be  clearly  given  to  understand 
that  such  home  permits  and  employment  certificates  do  not  cancel  the 
obligation  to  attend  school,  for  on  September  1st,  1922,  the  section  of  the 
Act  which  institutes  part-time  classes  in  municipalities  of  5,000  and  over 
(and  elsewhere  if  the  municipality  or  school  section  deems  it  expedient) 
comes  into  force.  All  parents  should  be  urged  to  keep  their  children  in 
school  till  they  have  either  passed  a  matriculation  examination  or 
•reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  for  two  very  good  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  they  will  be  giving  their  children  an  educational  opportunity  at  a 
time  when  its  effects  are  greatest  and  most  lasting.  Secondly  they  will 
discharge  all  obligations  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  for  the  further 
education  of  their  children.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  chance 
to  get  a  home  permit  or  an  employment  certificate,  by  so  doing  commit 
themselves  to  sending  their  children  to  part-time  classes  for  400  hours 
annually  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  320  hours  annually  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Because  of  a  serious  lack  of  accommodation  and  an  even  greater 
scarcity  of  teachers  it  is  very  probable  that  these  home  permits  and  em- 
ployment certificates  will  be  easier  to  obtain  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Act  than  later.  Toronto,  for  example,  will  have  to  provide  accommo- 
dation and  teaching  for  7,000,000  child-hours  annually  after  September 
1922.  As  a  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  give  more  than  750  Child-hours 
(25  hours  x  30  children)  per  week  the  task  of  providing  for  this  increase 
is  seen  to  be  no  light  one.  The  present  equipment  in  schools  is  quite 
unsatisfactory  for  adolescent  classes.  Desks  designed  for  children  of 
ten  will  not  accommodate  strapping  boys  of  sixteen.  What  is  needed  is  a 
school  equipped  with  movable  work-benches  and  chairs  instead  of  one 
with  desks  screwed  down  to  classroom  floors. 

But  of  far  greater  moment  for  the  future  of  Canada  than  the  question 
of  accommodation  is  that  of  the  types  of  courses  which  are  to  be  offered 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be  given.  The  Act  says  that  "the 
subjects  of  the  courses  of  study  for  adolescents  shall  be  selected  from 
those  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  public  and 
separate  schools;  the  high  schools;  the  art,  industrial,  and  technical 
schools  and  classes;  the  commercial  high  schools  and  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  high  schools;  and  the  agricultural  and  household 
science  departments  in  high  schools".     At  first  glance  it  appears  as  if 
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the  offering  from  which  a  choice  is  to  be  made  is  more  than  adequate;  as 
if  there  were  an  actual  profusion,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  would  be 
one  of  selection  from  a  plethora  of  suitable  courses.  Yet  in  actual  prac- 
tice, unless  persons  of  vision  and  understanding  come  to  the  rescue,  the 
courses  will  be  both  narrow  and  uninspiring.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain:  adolescent  boys  and  girls  will  not  willingly  return  to  part-time 
classes  for  an  additional  dose  of  grammar  and  the  three  R's,  although, 
under  present  arrangements,  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  time  must  be  devoted 
to  so-called  cultural  subjects. 

What  is  needed  for  these  young  workers  is  a  course  of  study  that  will 
inspire  them  with  fine  ideals  of  citizenship,  give  them  lasting  tastes  for 
good  things  in  art  and  literature,  make  strong  their  bodies,  and  train 
them  to  be  worthy  parents  of  the  next  and  better  generation  of  Canadians. 

The  adolescent,  for  whom  the  Act  is  designed,  is  a  person  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  past  achievements.  He  is  enlivened  with  new  interests 
and  awakened  by  new  desires.  He  becomes  curious  about  the  outer 
world,  and  w^ants  to  hear  of  other  people  and  other  lands.  He  wishes 
to  "get  behind"  the  things  he  sees  and  handles.  His  own  self  and  plans 
no  longer  satisfy  him;  he  wants  to  hear  of  the  lives  of  others — their  fears, 
hopes,  discoveries  and  sorrows.  He  now  becomes  eager  to  read  every- 
thing he  can  lay  his  hands  on."  He  desires  to  express  himself  in  art, 
music,  literary  effort  and  craftsmanship.  The  flood-tide  of  a  new  emo- 
tional life  makes  him  inquisitive  about  his  body.  He  begins  to  take  an 
interest  in  science  and  his  reasoning  powers  develop  rapidly. 

The  courses  of  study  must  make  provision  for  these  new  yearnings 
and  desires.  The  adolescent's  body  must  be  made  strong  by  judicious 
games  and  physical  exercise.  The  love  of  good  literature  must  be  in- 
culcated. "Lives  of  the  heroes  of  invention  and  discovery  should  be  read. 
The  history  of  Canada,  especially  our  inspiring  early  history,  should  be 
taught  in  a  wholesome  way.  Topics  such  as  heredity  and  the  principles 
of  great  inventions  should  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  work- 
room should  be  a  place  where  the  boy  can  express  himself  in  clay,  wood, 
metal,  and  paint.  Ingenuity  and  inventiveness  should  be  given  free  play; 
the  adolescent  should  never  feel  that  he  is  simply  carrying  out  in  me- 
chanical fashion  the  designs  and  patterns  and  ideas  of  another.  Oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  and  social  co-operation  should  be  found  in 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  camera  clubs  and  athletics.  The 
world  is  at  the  adolescent's  feet  and  he  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

As  for  the  girls,  they  should  receive  as  thorough  a  domestic  training 
as  time  permits.  Though  their  education  along  many  of  the  lines  will 
naturally  be  similar  to  the  boys',  along  many  others  it  should  be  totally 
different. 
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Ontario  has  a  great  opportunity  if  she  will  only  have  the  wisdom  to 
take  hold  of  it  with  both  hands. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat." 
But  beware  the  obscurantist! 


Essay  Competitions 

The  League  of  the  Empire  (Honorary  Secretary  for  Cajiada,  Mrs.  H. 
S.  Strathy,  8  Earl  St.,  Toronto)  announces  the  Empire  Day  Essay  Com- 
petition for  1921,  for  the  Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  Challenge  Cups  and 
League  of  the  Empire  Prizes. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  and  conditions  for  the  Essay  Competitions  inter-all 
Schools  of  the  Empire  for  1921.  It  is  intended  that  the  essays  be  written  in  Schools  on 
May  24th  (Empire  Day),  or  some  day  adjacent  if  that  be  a  School  holiday. 

A.  Senior  Competition. 

.■\l,TERNATIVE   SUBJECTS 

(a)   For  what  great  ideals  does  the  British  Empire  stand.     Illustrate  some  of  these  by 

historical  or  literary  examples. 
ib)  Show  the  interdependence  of  the  Empire  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade,  food  pro- 
duction and  defence.  How  does  your  country  co-operate? 
Prizes.— A  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  £10  10s.,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  K.P.,  to  be  held  by  the  .School,  and  a  prize  of  £5  os.,  given  by  The  League 
of  the  Empire,  is  offered  for  competition  to  pupils  throughout  the  Empire  who  are  over 
Hand  under  20  years  of  age,  on  May24th,  1921.  The  Essay  must  not  cxceed2SQ')ivords. 

B.  Junior  Competition. 

.Alternative  Subjects 
(a)  What  constitutes  "Patriotism"?     Illustrate  by  means  of  historical  examples. 
ih)  Show  how  the  Overseas  Empire  grew.    Give  the  name  of  some  leading  explorer,  with 
dates  of  his  voyages  and  illustrate  his  routes  by  means  of  sketch  maps. 
Prizes.— A  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  £10  10s.,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Meath,.K.P.,  to  be  held  by  the  School,  and  a  prize  of  £5  5s.,  given  by  The  League 
of  the  Empire,  is  offered  for  competition  to  pupils  throughout  the  Empire  who  are  under 
14  years  of  age  on  May  24th,  1921 .     The  Essay  nuist  not  exceed  1 ,000  words. 

Conditions  or  Competition 
1.   .All  essays  must  be  certified  by  the  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  in  the 
following  terms: — "I  certify  that  this  essay  is  the  unai<lcd  composilion  of  the 
boy  or  girl  in  whose  name  it  is  sent  in." 

Signed 

Teacher,  parent  or  <^tiardi(in. 
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Note — This  declaration  is  not  intended  to  preclude  a  teacher  from  answering  any- 
reasonable  requests  for  information,  or  from  indicating  books  where  such  information 
may  be  found;  but  an  essay  must  not  be  a  mere  reproduction  of  a  lesson  given  in  class. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  essay  will  be  written  without  reference  to  the  ordinary  and 
authoritative  sources  of  information  on  the  subject;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  informa- 
tion will  be  thoroughly  assimilated  and  rendered  in  the  writer's  own  language  in  the 
essay  offered  for  competition. 

2.  All  essays  must  first  be  judged  in  the  schools,  only  the  best  one  from  each  school 
being  sent  in  for  consideration.  The  essay  to  be  sent  to  The  League  of  the  Empire,  care 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto.  The  essays  received  will  be  forwarded 
through  the  Department  to  the  head  office  in  London. 

As  the  usual  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  subject  are  best  known  in  the 
competitor's  own  country,  it  is  hoped  that  the  authorities  transmitting  the  essays  will 
examine  them  and  refrain  from  sending  on  essays  which  do  not  satisfy  the  conditions 
explained  under  condition  1. 

3.  All  essays  must  reach  the  Central  Office  of  The  League  of  the  Empire,  London, 
not  later  than  September  1st,  1921,  and  therefore  they  must  reach  The  League  of  the 
Empire,  care  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Toronto,  not  later  than  August  1st,  1921. 

4.  Any  essay  exceeding  the  word  limit  or  written  by  a  child  over  the  specified  age  will 
be  disqualified. 

5.  Essays  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  the  competitor's  full 
name  and  address,  date  of  birth,  and  school  should  be  clearly  given. 

6.  Essays  must  be  submitted  in  the  Candidate's  own  handwriting  (not  typewritten). 

7.  Gifts  of  books  will  be  made  to  competitors  whose  entries  win  honourable  mention 
in  either  Senior  or  Junior  Competitions. 

The  names  of  the  winning  Schools  will  each  year  be  engraved  upon  the  Cups,  which 
are  replicas  of  the  Warwick  Vase. 


Recent  Articles  and  Reports  on  Education 

Why  we  Teach  Geography,  by  Prof.  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  F.R.S. 
Presidential  address  to  the  Irish  Geographical  Association. — The  Journal 
of  Education  and  School  World,  London,  Eng.,  January  1921. 

Select  Bibliography  of  Contemporary  English  Poetry,  by  Prof. 
Pelham  Edgar,  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  "aims  to  present  a  serviceable 
list  of  the  important  works  of  poetry  that  have  appeared  since  the  turn 
of  the  century".  The  list  includes  more  than  fifty  poets.— Hzg  Ontario 
Library  Review,  Toronto,  November,  1920. 

Some  Tentative  Standards  for  Junior  High  Schools,  by  Inspector  J. 
B.  Edmonson,  University  of  Michigan,  gives  the  classification  of  new 
types  of  secondary  schools  adopted  at  the  1919  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  with  the  number  of  the 
different  types  of  schools  in  the  North  Central  States,  and  quotes  certain 
criticisms  of  the  standards  mentioned. — The  American  School  Board 
Journal,  February  1921. 
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Outline  Study  of  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales,  a  model  of  a  study 
in  prose  literature,  giving  also  suggestions  for  supplementary  work,  test 
questions  and  theme  subjects.    13  pp. — Education,  Boston,  February  1921 . 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  a  suggestive  course  of  study  for 
experienced  teachers  or  for  mature  students  in  normal  schools,  by  Mary 
Brigham  Pratt,  State  Normal  School,  Worchester,  Mass. — Education, 
Boston,  February  1921. 

Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. — 
Bulletin  1920,  No.  36,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Compulsory  Attendance  Laws,  by  H.  R.  Bonner. — School  Life,  The 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C,  January  1,  1921,  points  out  that 
a  large  proportion  of  money  spent  for  education  is  wasted  by  absence  of 
children  from  school  and  gives  illustrations  from  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

An  Address,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education  at  the 
North  of  England  Education  Conference  at  Sheffield,  January  1920, 
explains  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  Burnham 
Scale  of  Salaries  and  the  Education  Act  of  1918.— The  Teachers  World, 
January  12,  1921. 

Kindergartens  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Past,  by  Julia  Ward  Abbott 
draws  attention  to  the  keynote  of  the  modern  kindergarten  as  "purpose- 
ful activity  in  a  social  environment"  as  opposed  to  the  formal  and  teacher 
directed  exercises  of  the  past. — School  Life,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
January  1,  1921. 

The  Measurement  of  Intelligence,  by  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  is  the  address 
of  the  chairman  of  Section  v.  Education,  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Chicago  1920.- — School  and  Society,  February  5, 
1921. 

Play  and  Education,  by  Rolland  Merritt  Shreves,  contains  a  biblio- 
graphy of  five  and  a  half  pages  on  I.  The  General  Theory  of  Play,  II.  Play- 
grounds, III.  Games,  IV.  Stories  and  Story-Telling,  V.  Folk  Dancing, 
VI.  Unclassified,  VII.  Magazines,  VIII.  Publishers  from  whom  valuable 
material  on  Play  may  be  obtained,  much  of  it  free  or  at  a  few  cents  cost. — 
Education,  Boston,  February  1921. 


Nature's  Colour  Scheme 

It  was  one  of  the  freshman  class  who,  meeting  the  janitor  of  the  building  in  which 
he  had  rooms,  indulged  in  a  callow  joke. 

"Pretty  near  winter,  Joe",  he  said,  jovially.  "The  trees  are  getting  almost  as  black 
as  you". 

"Dat's  true,  suh",  and  Joe  surveyed  the  elms  thoughtfully,  as  one  seeing  them  for 
the  first  time.  "Nature's  wonderful,  suh,  no  mistake.  Come  spring,  dcin  trees  '1!  be 
almost  as  green  as  you,  suh". 


Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation 

E.   K.  MARSHALL  M.A.,   Portage  la   Prairie 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  December  29th,  in  the  Industrial  Bureau, 
Winnipeg.     There  were  three  sessions,  and   the  attendance  at 
these  Mas  excellent. 

President  Huntly,  in  his  opening  address,  outlined  what  had  beert 
accomplished  for  the  teachers  and  for  the  cause  of  education  during  the 
year  by  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation.  When  it  is  all  summed  up 
it  presents  a  very  fine  record  and  the  delegates  were  delighted  with  the 
work  of  the  year.  Among  the  main  items  mentioned  by  Mr.  Huntly 
were  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Reference,  which  in  many  cases 
already  has  protected  in  a  signal  manner  teachers  who  were  having 
disputes  with  school  boards;  (2)  the  election  of  new  members  to  the 
Advisory  Board,  by  which  the  Federation  can  voice  its  desires  and 
opinions  in  matters  concerning  the  programme  of  studies;  (3)  a  publicity 
campaign,  by  which  citizens  generally  are  informed  on  topics  vitally, 
concerning  the  schools ;  (4)  the  interprovincial  association  of  Federations 
and  Alliances,  through  which  mutual  assistance  and  counsel  may  be 
given;  (5)  the  closer  union  of  teachers  in  the  interest  of  a  common 
cause;  and  (6)  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  profession  and  its 
protection  from  "permit"  teachers. 

Secretary  Nason  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  membership  in 
the  various  locals.  The  eighty  delegates  represented  some  two  thousand 
teachers.  Mr.  Nason  pointed  out  that  the  main  thing  yet  to  accomplish 
was  the  organization  of  the  rural  teachers.  This  is  being  done  gradually 
through  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  Dakin,  showed  all  accounts 
paid  and  about  $3,200  cash  on  hand.  It  was  pointed  out  that  most  of 
the  money  comes  from  the  towns  and  cities,  that  the  rural  teachers  have 
not  to  any  great  degree  recognized  the  need  of  the  Federation,  and  that 
the  Federation  was  really  only  in  the  first  stages  of  its  organization. 

The  Legislative  Committee's  report  was  given  by  C.  W.  Laidlaw, 
who  showed  how  new  legislation  had  been  secured  and  other  legislation 
watched.     Its  greatest  accomplishment  was  the  Board  of  Reference. 

The  Publicity  Committee's  report  was  given  by  E.  K.  Marshall,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  done  through  the  press  and  through  The 
Bulletin,  of  which  six  issues  were  prepared.  This  branch  of  the  service 
is  recognized  as  essential.  The  aim  has  been  to  create  a  body  of  intelli- 
gent public  sentiment  which  will  make  possible  permanent  accomplish- 
ment. 
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The  retiring  executive  consisted  of  President  H.  \V.  Huntly,  Winni- 
peg; \'ice-President  Miss  B.  Stewart,  Winnipeg;  Secretary  J.  M.  Nason, 
Virden;  Treasurer  Win.  Dakin,  Souris;  Miss  E.  S.  Colwill,  Miss 
Frances  Ormand,  J.  D.  Wallis,  Earl  A.  Ross,  C.  W.  Laidlaw  and  E.  K. 
Marshall.  It  was  recognized  that  much  had  been  accomplished  by  this 
executive  and  the  thanks  of  the  convention  were  tendered  them. 

The  neu'  executive  was  elected  at  the  afternoon  meeting  and  consists 
of:  President,  H.  W.  Huntly;  Mce-President,  Miss  Yemer,  Souris; 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Reeves,  Winnipeg.  The  other  member^;  on  the 
executive  are:  C.  W.  Laidlaw,  E.  K.  Mar  hall,  J.  M*.  Nason,  Miss 
Monteith,  J.  B.  Wallis  and  A.  C.  Campbell.  The  office  of  treasurer  was 
not  filled,  but  the  appointment  uill  be  left  for  the  executive  to  make. 

Greetings  were  exchanged  with  teachers'  organizations  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Ontario.  It  was  very  inspiring 
to  hear  these  messages  read  and  to  think  of  the  wonderful  bond  which 
unites  Canadian  teachers. 

The  folloAving  are  the  main  resolutions  passed:  (1)  approval  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  executive  to  obtain  increased  representation  on  the 
Advisory  Board  and  the  University  Council,  and  recommendation  that 
such  efforts  be  continued;  (2)  no  teacher  who  does  not  possess  the 
required  standard  of  professional  qualifications  to  be  granted  permission 
to  teach;  (3)  that  "First  Aid  Basis"  be  provided  in  all  schools;  (4) 
approval  of  closer  cooperation  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation 
and  the  Trustees'  Association  in  the  matter  of  Municipal  School  Boards; 
(5)  recommending  the  publishing  of  the  report  of  the  Winnipeg  com- 
mittee on  mo^'ing  pictures;  (6)  asking  for  a  new  form  of  teachers' 
contract  embodying  some  new  features;  (7)  appointment  of  committee  to 
cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  the  work  of  reducing  danger  from  infectious 
diseases;  (8)  placing  the  M.T.E.  on  record  as  being  in  favour  of  strict 
supervision  of  immigration  into  Canada  at  this  time,  and  recommending 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  matter  of 
immigration  with  particular  regard  to  its  bearing  on  educational  policy; 
(9)  dealing  with  the  salary  committee's  recommendation;  (10)  recom- 
mending certain  changes  in  the  constitution  to  be  considered  by  a 
committee,  such  findings  to  be  printed  in  The  Bulletin;  (11)  endorsing 
the  action  ot  the  executive  in  sending  a  delegate  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation;  accepting  membership  in  it; 
recommending  Toronto  as  the  next  place  of  meeting;  and  recommending 
that  this  general  interprovincial  organization  be  known  as  "The  Canadian 
Advisory  Council  of  Teachers'  Federations";  (12)  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  Advisor>'  Board  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  first  class  grade  A; 
(13)  appointing  a  standing  committee  for  programme  of  studies;  (14) 
that    the    Legislati\e    Committee   take   legal    proceedings,    if    need    l)e, 
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against  the  operators  of  private  teachers'  bureaus;  (15)  recommending- 
Winnipeg  as  the  desirable  location  for  the  proposed  school  for  the 
training  of  technical  and  vocational  teachers;  (16)  expressing  opinion 
that  the  minimum  qualifications  for  those  entering  the  teaching  profession 
be  a  four  years'  high  school  course  and  two  years  professional  training; 
(17)  recommending  that  no  First  Class  Grade  A  certificates  be 
granted  to  any  teacher  in  the  future  who  is  without  a  university  degree 
or  its  equivalent. 

The  delegates  thought  that  this  convention  was  one  of  the  best  we 
had  ever  had.  Teachers  are  learning  to  do  team-work  and  it  would 
appear  that  the-  extent  of  their  success  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of 
their  power  and  ability  to  cooperate.  The  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion begins  the  new  year  with  a  strong  executive,  with  funds  on  hand, 
with  considerable  experience,  and  with  a  vision  of  greater  things  to  be 
accomplished.  The  executive  has  behind  it  a,  loyal  body  of  teachers 
and  a  band  of  workers  well  tried  in  organization  affairs. 


Composition  in  Junior  Classes 

FLORENCE  M.  CHRISTIANSON 

Niagara  Falls  South 

FOR  composition,  I  like  a  note  book  having  detachable  leaves.    Then 
the  composition  can  be  handed  in,  complete  in  every  detail,  even 
to  folding,  and  when  returned  to  the  student,  it  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Composition  Book. 

Another  scheme  that  I  devised  was  to  save  all  the  hard  cardboard 
covers  off  the  backs  of  the  "Examination  Pads".  We  then  wrote  our 
compositions  on  foolscap.  The  first  composition,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  was  laid  on  one  of  these  cardboards  and  two  holes,  about  an 
inch  from  the  top  and  an  inch  from  the  sides,  were  punched  through 
the  cardboard  and  composition  pages,  and  a  fair  length  of  tape  passed 
through  and  tied  in  a  bow-knot  on  the  face  of  the  composition.  The 
name  of  the  student  was  neatly  lettered  on  the  back  of  the  cardboard 
and  the  pad  was  hung  up  on  nails  provided  along  one  side  of  the  class- 
room, just  under  the  chalk-trough  of  the  blackboard. 

This  system  I  like  better  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  or  used  for: — 
1.  It  preserves  the  compositions.  2.  They  are  always  accessible. 
3.  The  last  composition  is  always  "first".  4.  The  system  is  inexpensive. 
5.  It  encourages  greater  care  in  execution. 

To  make  a  success  of  getting  compositions  written,  especially  with 
junior  classes,  keep  the  subject  by  itself  and  do  not  mix  it  up  with 
spelling,  reading  and  language  and  do  not  have  children  copy  so-called 
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models.  Have  a  care,  too,  how  you  frighten  children  with  the  word 
composition.  Good  results  can  be  had  by  repeated  trials  at  letting  the 
children  write  the  short  story  you  have  just  told  them  or  by  encouraging 
them  to  write  the  little  story  in  the  day's  reading  lesson. 

But  in  any  case,  composition  should  have  an  allotted  time  just  as 
much  as  any  other  subject  on  the  "Course  of  Study",  and  the  same 
respect  should  be  shown  it  as  you  show  to  any  other  serious  subject.  It 
is  an  indignity  to  the  subject  to  give  it  for  rest  purposes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  to  produce  a  good  composition  requires  the  very  best  mental 
effort.  It  is  a  real  exercise  of  the  imagination.  The  product,  there- 
fore, should  never  be  passed  over  uncorrected. 

Get  away  from  the  idea  that  a  composition  must  be  long.  It  need 
not  be  so;  a  dozen  lines  is  often  enough.  But,  no  matter  how  crude  and 
uncouth  the  exercise,  the  aim  should  be  a  full  expression.  And  in  both 
written  and  oral  composition  be  very  careful  how  you  find  fault  with 
them.  You  can  easily  squelch  the  pupil's  small  powers  and  land  him 
in  the  slough  of  self-consciousness  when  he  gets  so  discouraged  that  his 
thoughts  "dry  up"  and  his  mind  is  stalled. 

Do  not  mark  every  error  you  see!  You  musn't  expect  that  your 
little  children  are  in  a  position  to  see  what  you  do.  You  should  always 
call  attention  to  spelling,  capitals,  periods,  question  marks,  indentation 
for  the  paragraph,  and  incorrect  expression  of  thought,  but  that  is  enough 
in  junior  classes — yes,  in  public  school  classes.  Leave  a  little  for  the 
High  Schools  to  do. 

I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  children  can  learn  to  write  clearly  and  have 
correct  spelling,  capitals  and  punctuation.  And  do  not  grieve  because 
you  have  pointed  out  and  corrected  similar  simple  blunders  so  often! 
The  blunder  isn't  always  a  sign  of  forgetfulness  but  is  a  characteristic 
of  childhood.  Children  tire  of  detail  and  do  not  hanker  after  that 
nicety  of  expression  that  is  found  in  grown-ups.  Remember  what  Paul 
said,  "When  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child, 
I  thought  as  a  child;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things".  A  fair  degree  of  smoothness,  right  spelling,  capitals,  para- 
graphing and  correct  expression  in  sentences  with  punctuation  is  all 
you  have  any  right  to  look  for  in  public  school  pupils  but  you  should 
insist  on  so  much. 

It  is  nonsense  to  try  to  get  the  various  elements  just  enumerated 
separate  and  apart  from  composition.  They  are  best  learned  in  actual 
composition  and  so  we  start  with  that.  We  begin  composition  in  the 
primary  classes.  And  when  a  little  one  can  write  a  sentence  or  two 
about  his  dog  or  a  cat  or  even  one  sentence,  that  is  a  composition  for 
his  size  and  ability. 

I  have  often  heard  my  little  sisters  and  brother  bother  mother,  as 
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to  when  their  dress  or  frock  that  she  was  making  would  be  finished.  They 
had  no  interest  except  in  the  finished  garment;  and  so  it  is  in  composition. 
It  must  be  finished.  Its  length  is  immaterial.  Then  encourage  your 
flock  to  finish  their  story.  The  world  is  full  of  starters  and  what  we 
need  is  finishers.  For  one  finisher  there  are  hundreds  of  starters.  To 
insist  on  a  finish  fosters  a  very  important  trait  in  our  lives. 

On  the  Entrance  examination  invariably  appears  the  admonition 
to  write  a  composition  of  at  "least  30  lines."  That  expression  has 
always  annoyed  me.  A  composition  isn't  measured  by  lines.  There 
are  pupils  so  wordy  that  they  Can't  write  anything  in  30  lines  and  others 
that  can't  write  30.  I  recall  a  student  in  High  School,  who  if  asked  to 
speak  first  in  oral  composition  took  all  the  time.  The  rest  of  us  could 
sit  "at  ease"  knowing  well  our  turn  wouldn't  be  that  day.  If  he  didn't 
speak  first  then  his  speech  was  always  cut  ofi^  by  the  bell  ringing. 

To  write  a  composition  or  little  story  you  must  get  in  behind  the 
scenes  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Have  the 
exercise  finished  in  the  period  and  insist  on  pupils  reading  over  their 
story  if  there  is  time,  and  train  them  to  have  time  for  this  important 
operation  so  as  to  have  a  chance  to  make  minor  corrections. 

Gather  the  compositions  and  select  different  ones  at  random  and 
either  read  them  to  the  class  or  have  each  pupil  read  his  own.  Let  the 
poor-in-composition  read  first  to  make  sure  he  gets  practice  and  also 
to  spare  his  feelings  by  not  requiring  him  to  read  his  poor-story  after 
the  better  ones.     They  will  profit  in  secret  by  this  procedure. 

While  the  reading  proceeds  the  teachers  keeps  track  of  a  few  glaring 
blunders  in  several  of  the  compositions  and  after  the  reading  he  brings 
these  forcibly  before  the  class,  asking  for  corrections.  In  a  tew  minutes  by 
a  show  of  hands  ascertain  who  made  these  blunders.  This  method 
we  find  gives  better  and  quicker  results  than  hours  spent  in  correcting 
"collections  of  errors"  from  a  text.  The  point  is  to  correct  the  pupils 
own  errors.  Then  follows  the  teacher's  opportunity  to  inculcate  some 
nicety  of  expression,  better  English,  better  sentences  and  clearer  wording. 

I  met  a  teacher  the  other  night  carrying  homic  an  armful  of  scribblers. 
She  had  so  many  and  they  seemed  so  heavy!  I  was  prompted  to  ask 
what  she  had  there.  "Oh!"  she  sighed,  "they  are  compositions  that 
I  have  to  correct  to-night".  Pupils  take  small  interest  in  blue  pencil 
marks  and  less  in  corrections  after  the  composition  is  over  but  it  is 
employment  for  the  teacher. 


Billy — What  are  you  drawing,  Jim?    Jimmy — XA'hj-,  a  dog!    Billy — But  where's  its 
tail?     Jimmy — Oh,  that's  still  in  the  ink  bottle. 


Teacher:  "Johnny,  what  is  velocity?  " 

Johnny:  "Velocity's  what  a  fellow  lets  go  of  a  bee  with." — Life. 


Oncj^^Erty  Dine 


I'm  very  sorry,  Miss  Brown,  but  xve  cannot 
use  your  story. 

Oh,  yes!  we're  in  the  market. 
We  will  buy  any  story  that  measures  up  to 
our  standard.     We  will  pay  the  highest 
price.     We  will  pay  promptly. 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  many  stories 
we  received  this  week? 
Fifty. 

And    how    man)-    do    you    suppose    were 
acceptable? 
One. 

Just  think  of  it! 
Only  one  out  of  fift^'. 

And  this  is  just  the  experience  of  every 
editor  in  America. 

Thousands  of  stories  are  being  written  and 
mailed  each  week,  and  yet  the  magazines 
go  begging. 

What's  the  inference? 
Simply  this — An  army  of  would-be  writers 
are  attempting  to  enter  a  profession  they 
have  not  learned. 

Not  one  of  those  49  would  think  of 
entering  any  other  profession  without  train- 
ing. Then  why  story-writing? 
The  story  we  accepted  this  week  brought 
the  writer  a  $100  cheque. 
It  was  written  by  a  country  school-teacher. 
It  was  the  first  she  had  sold.  But  she  had 
learned  the  art. 

Where  did  she  learn,  you  ask? 
Have    you    not    heard    of    the    SucCesS 
school? 

F"or  years  this  institution  has  been  training 
writers,  and   some   notable  examples  are 
among  their  graduates. 
Several    of    our    regular    contributors    are 
SucCesS  teachers. 


pro- 


Story-writing   is   an   ideal   teachers' 

fession. 

I  know  teachers  who  are  earning  more  from 

the  pen  than  from  the  chalk — and  without 

interfering  with  their  teaching  duties. 

Now,  Miss  Brown,  you  have  talent — much 

talent.     Your  story  proves  it.     But  you 

lack  training. 

Take  the  S.C.S.  course.    Send  me  the  first 

saleable  story  you  write,  and  there  zvill  be 

a  cheque  waitijtg  for  you. 

Mail  the  coupon. 

The  Shaw  Correspondence  School 

Toronto         ^^nfsrrrrfi^^  Canada 


W.  H.  SHAW 

PRESIDENT 


C.  W   CHANT 
GEN.  M6R. 


The  Shaw  Correspondence  School 
Toronto,  Canada  (Dept.  S). 

Dear  Sirs, — -Please  send  me  full  particulars 
concerning  the  course  or  courses  I  have 
underlined. 


ART 

ILLUSTR.VTING 
TE.VCHERS'  ART 
COMMERCI.VL 


STORY     WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ADVERTISING 
CARD  WRITING 


NAME 

ADDRESS.. 


Book  Notices 

Practical  Map  Exercises  on  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  by  Mildred  C. 
Bishop  and  Edward  K.  Robinson.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  This  atlas  contains  fourteerr 
clear,  well  printed  outline  maps,  11  X8^;  a  supply  of  tracing  paper  bound  in  such  a  way 
that  each  sheet  may  be  placed  over  any  one  of  the  maps;  and  a  series  of  assignments. 
These  assignments,  three  to  each  map,  are  well  devised  and  ought,  if  faithfully  carried 
out,  to  ensure  in  the  pupil  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  geographical  background  of 
European  history.    Teachers  of  Upper  School  history  might  well  examine  this  book. 

G.  M.  J. 

The  Motherland  in  Pictures.  64  illustrations,  32  in  colour.  80  pages.  Price  55. 
Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  London.  This  is  only  one  of  some  eight  or  ten  books 
in  this  series  on  pictorial  geography.  They  all  contain  an  abundance  of  splendidly 
coloured  illustrations  that  make  the  study  of  geography  the  next  best  thing  to  an  actual 
visit  to  the  country.  w.  r.  h. 

The  Groundwork  of  Modern  Geography,  by  Albert  Wigmore.  396  pages.  Published 
by  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  Price  six  shillings.  There  are  general  principles  that  underlie  all 
geography.  Wh'en  a  pupil  has  grasped  these  principles  thoroughly,  geography  becomes 
a  science  and  he  has  the  power  to  apply  these  general  principles  in  various  directions. 
He  can  apply  them  to  interpret  for  himself  the  geographical  conditions  in  an  unknown 
country,  or  the  commercial  conditions  in  a  region  of  the  geographical  facts  about  some 
product  such  as  wheat,  sugar,  iron,  or  coal.  The  book  under  review  attempts  to  present 
these  general  principles  and  does  so  with  signal  success.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever 
been  done  better  in  the  same  amount  of  space,  for  the  book  is  not  a  large  one.  The 
illustrations  are  not  numerous  but  each  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  are  a  few  excellent  references  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  the  best 
books  on  the  topics  under  discussion.  This  volume  should  be  consulted  by  the  primary 
and  secondary  teachers  of  geography  in  Canada.  G.  a.  c. 

Philip's  Handwork  Cards,  by  E.  J.  S.  Lay.  Per  set  \s.  Qd.  George  Philip  &  Son, 
Limited,  32  Fleet  St.,  London  E.C.  These  cards  are  designed  in  four  sets  to  be  corre- 
lated with  the  work  in  history  and  geography.  There  are  two  sets,  L  and  IL,  for  each 
of  these  subjects.  The  cards  containing  working  drawings  are  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils,  so  that  each  pupil  may  work  independently.  They  give  valuable  suggestions 
for  decorative  design.  The  working  out  of  this  series  of  illustrative  projects  would  be 
of  great  value  in  making  the  details  of  these  subjects  real  and  vital.  A.  N.  s. 

Studies  of  Living  Things,  by  Oswald  H.  Lattie.  129  pages.  Published  by  Blackie  & 
Son.  Price  three  shillings.  Teacher's  Companion  to  Studies  oj  Living  Things.  122  pages. 
Published  by  Blackie  &  Son.  Price  5  shillings.  The  first  volume  is  a  laboratory  manual 
for  the  study  of  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  flowering  plants,  etc.  On  each  topic  the  questions 
that  the  teacher  should  ask  the  pupils  are  given  and  in  the  Teacher's  Companion 
answers  to  these  questions  are  given  as  well  as  other  help.  The  books  are  worth  studying 
by  any  elementary  school  teacher  who  does  not  know  much  about  objects  of  nature. 

G.  A.  C. 

Open- Air  Geography  and  Topographical  Modelling,  by  J.  W.  T.  Vinall  &  G.  Linton 
Snaith.  212  pages.  Published  by  Blackie  &  Son.  This  volume  is  not  of  much  value  to 
the  Canadian  teacher  as  it  deals  with  surveying,  and  mapping  such  as  is  done  by  a  topo- 
graphical survey  department  of  a  government.  G.  A.  C 

Solid  Geometry,  by  J.  W.  Henson.  88  pages.  3/-  net.  Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
Contains  the  usual  propositions  in  elementary  solid  geometry  with  a  fair  number  of  good 
exercises.  * 
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Put  Map  Efficiency 
.    In  Your  School 


WHEN  getting  your  MAP  OF  NEW  EUROPE  see 
that  3'ou  secure  the  Bacon  Semi-Contour  Series — 
Political  and  Physical  combined.     This  series  is 
large  in  size,  bold  in  outline,  full  of  information,  and  makes 
teaching  easy  and  simple.    The  price  is  moderate — $5.00. 
Any  map  will  be  sent  on  approval.    Order  now. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

616  YONGE    ST.,   TORONTO,   ONT. 

(M'all  Calendar  for  1921  will  be    sent  free  to  any  teacher  asking  for  one) 


MOUNTED   BIRDS 


THREE  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure  well 
mounted  Canadian  birds.  From  two  private  collections  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  three  cases  of  over  one  hundred  beautifully  mounted 
specimens,  including  many  that  are  not  commonly  available,  and  compris- 
ing large  and  small  water  birds,  owls,  herons,  and  others.  These  are 
suitable  for  any  Collegiate,  High  School  or  Museum.  Full  description 
and  photographs  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested.     Write  promptly. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

616   YONGE   ST.,    TORONTO,    ONT. 
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Chaucer's  The  Nonne  Prest  His  Tale,  edited  by  R.  F.  Patterson,  M.A.  Cloth,  9(5' 
pages.  Price  25.  London:  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  This  small  volume  contains  a  well 
printed  text,  introduction,  notes,  and  glossary.  The  introduction  is  worthy  of  note,, 
because  it  contains  not  only  good  material  on  the  life  and  works  of  Chaucer,  but  a 
sufficiently  long  treatment  of  the  language  and  metre  of  Chaucer  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  the  poem  without  serious  difficulty.  G.  m.  j. 

Thackeray  s  Barry  Lyndon,  edited  by  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  A.M.  Cloth  432,  pages. 
Price  88c.  Selected  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D. 
Cloth,  345  pages.  Price  75c.  New  York:  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  These  are  the  two 
latest  volumes  of  the  "Living  Literature  Series"  edited  by  Richard  Burton.  Both  are 
well  printed  and  well  bound,  and  are  sufficiently  edited  for  high  school  purposes.  The 
extracts  from  Lincoln's  writing,  which  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  1836-65,  are  not 
only  exceedingly  interesting,  but  will  prove  very  helpful  to  any  high  school  pupil,  or  older 
student,  who  is  studying  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  that  eventful  period. 
The  editor,  however,  has  not  limited  his  selection  to  writings  bearing  on  public  affairs,, 
but  has  included  a  few  which  illustrate  the  judgment,  the  humanity  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  great  man.  o.  m.  j. 

Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  Speech  at  Bristol,  and  Letter,  to  a  Noble  Lord,. 
edited  byW.  Murison,  M.A.  Cloth,  XXIX +312  pages.  Price  Is.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.  For  six  years,  1774-1780,  Burke  represented  Bristol  in  Parliament.  When 
his  constituents  began  to  resent  his  independence,  he  tried  to  appease  them  by  his  letter 
to  the  sheriffs  of  the  city.  Three  years  later,  on  the"occasion  of  an  election,  he  vindicated 
his  course  in  a  famous  speech  in  Bristol.  P'ifteen  years  later  still,  when  opponents  of 
Pitt's  government  criticized  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  Burke  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  Burke  replied  to  the  chief  critic,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  a  noble  apologia 
for  his  public  life.  These  three  writings  are  representative  of  the  best  that  Burke  pro- 
duced, and  are  eminently  worthy  of  study  as  either  literature  or  history.  The  introduc- 
tion and  annotations  of  this  edition  are  ample  for  school  use,  or  private  study,     g.  m.  j. 

Hudelson  English  Composition  Scale,  by  Earl  Hudelson,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, West  Virginia  University.  Paper,  vii+46  pages.  Price  60c.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book  Co.  This  is  another  supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale, 
which  has  already  been  extended  and  supplemented  several  times.  The  new  scale  is 
composed  of  sixteen  compositions  most  of  which  were  chosen  from  approximately  one 
thousand  compositions  written  by  first  year  high  school  pupils  of  Virginia,  during  the 
State  Educational  Survey  in  May,  1919.  Fortunately  the  first  eleven  compositions  of 
the  scale  are  on  the  one  subject,  "The  most  exciting  ride  I  ever  had".  This  fact  facili- 
tates comparison,  and  makes  it  much  easier  to  use  the  scale.  The  second  half  of  the 
volume  contains  instructions  on  how  to  use  the  scale,  and  sample  compositions  for 
practice  in  scoring.  This  new  scale  is  a  welcome  addition  to  those  we  already  have,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  and  publishers  will  see  fit  to  issue  it  in  some  cheaper 
form.  G.  M.  J. 

.4  Concise  Historical  Atlas  For  Schools,  by  B.  V.  Darbyshire,  M.A.  Limp  cloth,  32 
pages,  9y2X7H-  Price  2s.  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  This  small  atlas  contains  a  large 
number  of  black  and  white  maps,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  chronological  lists  and 
other  useful  explanatory  matter.  Nearly  all  of  the  maps  are  very  useful  to  Canadian 
high  school  pupils,  and  the  atlas  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  boy's  equipment  for 
studying  history.  One  limitation,  imposed  by  the  cost  of  publication  in  these  abnormal 
days,  is  very  regrettable.  The  author  has  been  limited  to  black  and  white,  and  has, 
therefore,  not  been  able  to  produce  as  attractive  and  clear  maps  as  colours  would  have 
made  possible.  o.  M.  j. 
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REUNION 


FACULTY    OF    EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO 


Wednesday,    March     30th,     1921 

To  this  annual  function  are  invited  all  former  students  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto. 


The  Committee  has  arranged  to  have  this  year's  Reunion  held  in  Hart 
House — an  edifice  unique  among  the  university  buildings  of  the  world.  The 
Great  Hall,  the  Theatre  (best  equipped  stage  in  America),  the  Swimming 
Pool,  the  Gymnasia  are  features  of  Hart  House  which  in  themselves  would 
be  worth  a  visit  to  Toronto.  This  wonderful  building,  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  social  life  of  the  students  of  the  University,  will  be  thrown 
open  for  inspection  on  the  occasion  of  this  Reunion. 


PROGRAMME 

4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. — Social  gathering  in  Hart  House  Theatre.  The  Players' 
Club,  University  of  Toronto,  will  give  a  private  presentation  of  a 
Canadian  play. 

7  p.m.  to  8.30  p.m. — Dinner  in  the  Great  Hall. 

8.30  p.m.  to  11  p.m. — Dancing  in  Gymnasium  and  inspection  of  building. 


Tickets  $1.50  each 

In  the  theatre  and  at  the  dinner  table  guests  will  be  arranged  according 
to  "\ears".  Accommodation  is  limited  to  350 — and  last  year's  attendance 
approached  this  number.  To  avoid  disappointment  and  also  to  asfist  the 
Committee,  will  you  please  write  at  once  for  your  reservatiorr?  Remittance 
at  the  same  time  will  lie  appreciated. 

It  is  most  important  that  you  write  at  once  to  say  that  you  are 
coming.  Also,  tell  others  about  this  Reunion.  It  has,  in  previous  years, 
been  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  occasion;  this  year's  Reunion  promises  to  surpass 
all  others. 

Address,  The  Secretary,  Reunion  Committee, 

Ontario   College   of  Education 

371    Bloor  St.,   West 

TORONTO 
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The  Canadian  Girl  at  Work,  a  Book  of  Vocational  Guidance,  by  Marjory  MacMurchy. 
Cloth,  152  pages.  This  volume  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, for  use  in  Ontario  school  libraries.  "The  object  of  the  book  is  to  assist  girls  in 
finding  satisfactory  employment.  The  further  aim  of  showing  them  what  constitutes  a 
right  attitude  toward  work  and  toward  life  through  work,  underlies  the  account  of  each 
occupation.  The  book  is  meant  for  girls,  and  for  the  assistance  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
of  teachers,  and  of  those  who  are  interested  in  questions  of  training  and  employment". 
Many  occupations  for  women  are  discussed  in  a  frank,  detailed,  and  helpful  way  that 
should  assist  girls  in  choosing  work  intelligently,  and  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  their 
choice.  G.  M.  J. 

A  Short  History  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  by  Ramsay  Muir,  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Vol.  I,  The  Islands  and  the  First  Empire  to 
1763.  Cloth,  824  pages.  Price  17/6  net.  London:  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.  This  is 
the  first  of  two  volumes  in  which  Prof.  Muir  proposes  to  trace  the  growth  of  Britain  and 
Greater  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  book  before  us  may  be 
described  as  a  general  survey,  and  yet  that  term  is  not  adequate,  for  Prof.  Muir  does 
not  crowd  his  pages  with  great  masses  of  detail  as  do  so  many  authors  of  such  surveys, 
but  rather  treats  in  a  philosophical  way  the  principal  events  and  chief  influences  which 
have  determined  the  development  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  or  Common- 
wealth. He  is  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  a  part  of 
Europe,  and  shows  his  readers  how  the  history  of  these  islands  has  been  on  many  occa- 
sions influenced  very  powerfully  by  events  and  movements  on  the  continent.  A  good 
example  of  this  phase  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  chapters  on  the  Renascence  and  the 
Reformation.  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  this  history  is  its  pleasing  literary 
style.  Teachers  of  English  history  will  find  this  volume  very  helpful  because  it  supple- 
ments in  a  very  satisfactory  way  the  many  detailed  histories  now  on  the  market.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  Vol.  II.  G.  M.  j. 

General  Botany,  by  Hiram  D.  Densmore.  459  pages.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.  This,  the  latest  publication  on  botany,  is  one  of  the  very  best  text-books  on 
the  subject  and  is  eminently  suitable  to  the  Upper  School  botany  classes  in  Ontario.  A 
very  large  amount  of  the  traditional  stuff,  which  had  its  source  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  seventy  years  ago  and  has  cumbered  our  text-books  for  many  years,  has  been  cast 
aside  and  is  placed  as  a  sort  of  appendix  for  any  reactionaries  who  wish  to  cling  to  ^uch 
antiquated  material.  The  author's  theme  is  the  life  of  the  plant  and  he  brings  all  his 
facts  to  bear  on  that  problem.  The  first  section  gives  the  key  to  the  book.  It  is  called 
Plants  and  their  Environment.  Throughout,  the  author  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  Keener's 
Natural  History  of  Plants.  The  five  main  sections  of  the  book  are:  The  Plant  and  its 
Environment,  Cell  Structure  and  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Reproduction  and  the  Plant 
Groups.  Such  sub-topics  as  the  following  suggest  the  unique  character  of  the  book: 
Thfe  Form  and  Adjustments  of  the  Plant  to  its  Environment,  Historical  Sketch  on  the 
the  Cell  and  Cell  Theory,  Plant  Breeding  and  Evolution,  and  Historical  Development 
of  Botany  and  the  Biological  Sciences.  As  the  volume  is  of  moderate  size  it  might  well 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  drawing  up  a  course  of  study  in  botany  for  the  Upper  School 
classes  in  our  High  Schools.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Microscope  Shown  to  the  Children,  by  Captain  Ellison  Hawks.  Published  by 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Toronto.  154  pages,  40  full  page  plates  many  of  which  are 
coloured.  This  little  book,  after  describing  the  structure  and  use  of  the  microscope, 
gives  descriptions  of  the  many  wonderful  natural  objects  that  can  be  seen  under  this 
instrument.  Aquatic  plants  and  animals  supply  most  of  the  examples,  but  sections  of 
stems  and  leaves,  pollen  grains,  starch  granules  in  a  potato  and  many  other  objects  are 
also  shown.    The  book  is  well  worth  placing  in  the  library.  G.  A.  c. 
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Properly  seasoned 
Woods-' 

In  the  making  of  Table  tops 
for  Laboratory  Furniture,  the 
proper  dr>'ing  and  tempering  of 
selected  woods  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Kewaunee  Tops  are  con- 
structed of  Wisconsin  hard 
woods,  weather-cured  for  at 
least  two  years,  then  kiln-dried  and  tempered  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
the  same  method  employed  by  the  old  masters  in  the  preparation  of 
woods  for  fine  old  furniture.  It  costs  much  more  than  the  "modern  rapid- 
fire"  way — but  it  is  one  reason  why  Kewaunee  stands  supreme  in  endurance. 


Biology  Instructor's  Desk,  No.  loiS,  equipped 
with  Aquarium 


^mxmieer 


VABORAXORY    FVRIMIXURE: 

is  used  by  thousands  of  Schools  all  over  America.  It  is  selected  where  the 
highest  educational  standards  in  equipment  are  observed.  If  interested  in 
equipment  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Agriculture,  Electricity,  Domestic 
Science  or  Art,  Manual  Training  or  Kindergarten  work  in  your  school — ask 
for  the  Kewaunee  Book.     It  is  free.     Address  all  Correspondence  to — 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT,  LTD. 

Canadian  Sales  Division,  Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co. 
615  Yonge  Street  TORONTO,  Ontario. 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON    -   ONT. 

ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course   may  be 
covered  by  correspondence 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

MEDICINE       BANKING 

Mining,    Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 

ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  and  August 

NA  VIGA  TION  SCHOOL 

December  to  April 

w.  E.  McNeill,  m.a.,  ph.d., 

Registrar  and  Treasurer. 


$25.00 

GOLD 

FILLED 

Here's  a  man's  watch  that  is 
really  worth  while,  even  though  the 
price  is  moderate. 

The  case  has  screw  back  and 
front,  therefore  is  perfectly  dust  proof 
and  is  our  best  gold-filled,  with  solid 
gold  bow. 

The  movement  is  a  "Ryrie", 
made  specially  for  us,  has  15  jewels, 
compensating  balance,  Brequet  hair- 
spring etc.,  a  thoroughly  reliable 
sensible  watch — nice  and  comfortable 
for  the  pocket  too. 

Splendid  value  at  $25,00. 


Guaranteed  of  course 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-138  Yonge  Si. 

TORONTO 


When  writing  advertiaers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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A  Year's  Course  in  School  Needle^vork,  by  Emily  Wallbank.  69  pages.  Published  b\- 
Evans  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.  This  book  is  the  first  part  of  a  graded  course  of  needle- 
work, suitable  for  class  teaching  and  not  an  exhaustive  text-book  on  the  craft.  The  first 
four  grades  are  dealt  with  in  this  \olume.  The  writer  realizes  the  educational  value  of 
the  subject  and  the  sequence  of  work  is  well  planned.  While  the  directions  for  making 
each  article  and  garment  are  clearly  given  and  the  illustrations  are  good,  the  problems 
selected  are  much  too  difficult  for  junior  pupils.  Although  the  book  is  not  suitable  for 
Canadian  schools  it  would  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  teachers  of  this  subject,     a.  e.  r. 

Liltle  Pocket  Companions,  published  by  Evans  Bros.,  London.  Each  Id.  These 
little  booklets  are  reproductions  in  convenient  form,  about  2X3  inches  in  size,  of  useful 
articles  that  have  been  published  in  the  Teacher's  World.  One  often  ,saves  a  magazine 
for  the  sake  of  a  single  article.  This  useful  device  gives  over  fifty  such  articles  in  most 
convenient  form  and  for  a  trifling  cost.  A  list  of  titles  of  some  of  these  will  give  an  idea 
of  their  character:  L  500  Questions  Mental  Arith.  (Seniors).  3.  Handwork  Simplified. 
4.  500  Questions  Mental  Arith.  (Juniors).  5.  Time  and  Tune  Tests  in  Both  Notations. 
7.  General  Knowledge  Questions  (Juniors).  9.  700  Common  Spelling  Words,  List  L 
10,  19,  27,  46.  Geography.  11.  700  Common  Spelling  Words,  List  II.  12.  How  to  pro- 
nounce Geographical  Names.  13.  Humorous  Recitations.  14.  700  More  Difficult  Spel- 
ling Words,  List  I.  15.  700  Classified  Words  for  Composition.  16.  700  More  Difficult 
Spelling  Words,  List  II.  18.  Common  Proverbs  (Classified).  20.  General  Knowledge 
Questions  (Seniors).  21.  English  Place-name  Meanings.  23.  Familiar  French  Words 
and  Phrases — I.  24.  Composition  Exercises  for  Seniors — I.  25.  Familiar  French  Words 
and  Phrases — II.  26.  Composition  Exercises  for  Seniors — II.  29.  and  32.  Round  the 
World  in  Rhyme.  33.  Experiments  on  Conduction  of  Heat.  34.  An  Alphabet  Book, 
Illustrated.  35.  New  Ideas  for  Descriptive  Composition.  36.  Wild  Flowers  in  May. 
37.  New  Ideas  for  Narrative  Composition.  38.  Ten  Rounds  and  Catches.  39.  and  40. 
Measuring  and  Weighing  Exercises.    41.  New  Exercises  in  the  Use  of  Words.    42,  44, 

48.  Date-Books  of  British  History.    43.  Growth  of  the  British  Empire.    45.  Seven  Negro 
Dialogues.    47.  and  50.  Experimental  Science:  I,  Centre  of  Gravity;  II,  Surface  Tension. 

49.  Numbers  and  Figures  for  the  Little  Ones.    51.  Something  to  do. 

An  Elementary  Class-book  of  Moderti  Geography,  by  William  Hughes.  260  pages. 
Published  by  George  Philip  &  Son,  London.  This  book  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
geography  that  cannot  be  recommended  to  teachers.  The  maps  are  uninteresting,  the 
questions  are  mere  quizzes,  which  any  teacher  can  formulate  for  himself,  and  the  facts 
are  encyclopaedic  in  arrangement,  and  dull  in  manner  of  statement.  Last,  and  worst  of 
all,  the  causal  relation  is  almost  entirely  missing.  To  state  a  great  number  of  facts  about 
a  country  without  giving  any  causal  connection  is  a  fatal  mistake  in  a  text-book  in 
geography.  There  are  no  illustrations  except  maps  and  both  the  paper  and  binding  are 
indifferent.  G.  A.  c. 

The  Cambridge  Intermediate  Geography,  by  A.  J.  Dicks.  362  pages.  Published  by 
Cambridge  University  Press.  Price  6  shillings.  After  three  introductory  chapters 
dealing  respectively  with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth,  land  and  water,  and  climate 
and  distribution  of  life,  the  geography  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world  is  described 
in  the  usual  logical  manner,  each  country  being  treated  under  the  same  headings.  The 
work  is  well  done,  but  the  putting  of  six  continents  and  fifty-two  countries  all  through 
the  same  logical  mill  can't  make  very  interesting  reading  no  matter  how  well  it  is  done. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  English  text-book  in 
geography  in  which  they  are  better.  G.  a.  c. 

The  Book  of  Ideas,  No.  I  Organizing  Hints  and  Schemes  of  work.  78  pages.  Price 
2s.  lOd.  Published  by  Evans  Bros.,  London.  Many  sensible  devices  for  use  with 
primary  grades.  w.  r.  h. 
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"  The  Health  and   Physical   Effiaiency  of  the   People  is   funda- 
mental to  all  National  Progress  whether   Industrial  or  Social" 


TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  ONTARIO 


tandofout&tkottr  Fait  K,  our  ftide. 

For  u'k)se  ciear  sabe  oatFathets  died. 
OK  MdWand.we  plecjgeto  The«. 

Heai,Ifeait.»i  Hand  ftroi^  qears  to  be ! 

+ 

JUHIOR  RED  CROSS 

Ashs  the  Boqs  and  Girls  of  Ontario 
to  help  camj  out  Ihe  Peace-lime  FHirpose 
dWe  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 

as  set  fotfh  in  AilideXXXof  IHeCiveuant  oi  itie  League  of  Nahons: 


\ 

,  Tlie  tejsavementcf  Health, 
ThePreventionof  Disease' 
and  ihe  Miittfaticai  of  • 
SuffciinQ  throudiout 


Tonn  an  Auxtluiq 
TVOnhrio  ^uiiiorRpd  G  jss 

■tio  Sh.-(bcor»e  St.,  To«<?i>r 


Thfi  DcrparhwiJ  d  Education 
Fcbrui»t|  igil 


THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

The  Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of 
Education,     offers     the    aid    of    The 

Junior   Red   Cross    in    arousing-   a 

greater  interest  in  Health  and  Physi- 
cal  Education. 


A  Challenge  to  the  Schools 

''In  Canada,  of  the  361,605 
draftees  under  the  Military  Service 
Act  the  medical  examination  found 
181, 22Q  of  them,  or  about  one  half 
of  them,  physically  unfit  for  full 
service  in  the  field.  It  is  not  re- 
ported that  the  disabilities  were  the 
result  of  active  disease  ;  they  were 
evidently  in  most  cases  the  conse- 
quences of  poor  nutrition,  neglect 
of  personal  hygiene  and  unsanitary 
conditions  of  working  and  living." 

From  The  Crusade  for  Good  Health 
By  James  \V.  Robertson 


Form  a  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  and  Join  in  the  Work ! 


The  High  Schools,  Continuation  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes can  support  the  work  by  contributions  to  the  Crippled 
Children's  Fund,  even  if  they  do  not  organize  an  Auxiliary. 

For  further  information  or  additional  copies  of  our  publications, 

ADDKl'.SS^ — 

The  Ontario  Junior  Red  Cross 

410  Sherbourne  St.,  Toronto 
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Philip's  Modern  School  Atlas.  A  series  of  SO  coloured  plates  containing  142  maps. 
Published  by  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.  Price  5  shillings.  Last  month  Philips'  Senior 
School  Atlas  was  reviewed.  The  present  volume  is  made  on  lines  similar  to  the  senior 
book  but  has  fewer  maps  and  costs  only  one-half  as  much.  As  many  of  the  maps  are 
the  same,  an  extended  review  is  not  necessary.  The  isothermal,  isobaric,  and  rainfall 
maps  in  the  present  volume  are  more  suitable  for  High  School  classes  than  are  those  in 
the  Senior  volume.  Two  maps  on  the  econornic  development  of  Europe  and  Asia  are 
very  fine.  To  show  how  ephemeral  some  of  the  European  boundaries  are,  one  need 
only  note  that  the  eastern  margin  of  Poland  is  shown  as  extending  much  farther  east- 
ward in  this  volume  than  in  the  Senior  Atlas  published  only  a  few  months  ago.  If  every 
Public  School  pupil  could  have  this  atlas  open  before  him  as  he  reads,  geography  would 
have  a  new  significance.  Mr.  George  Philip  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  new  maps 
and  atlases  which  he  is  producing  and  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  Canada  in  these  publi- 
cations. G.  A.  c. 

Pictures  of  British  History  and  More  Pictures  of  British  History.  Published  by  A.  & 
C.  Black,  Soho  Square,  London.  Each  book  contains  over  50  illustrations  with  32  in 
each  beatuifully  coloured.  Such  visual  aids  are  certain  to  make  the  teaching  of  British 
history  to  pupils  12  to  14  years  of  age,  a  real  pleasure.  w.  r.  h. 

Music  and  Youth.  Edited  by  E.  M.  G.  Reed.  20  pages.  $2.50  a  year.  Published 
by  Evans  Bros.  Ltd.,  London.  Vol.  L  No.  1  has  just  been  received.  This  new  musical 
monthly  ought  to  find  readers  among  the  music  lovers  in  the  elementary  schools. 

w.  R.  H. 

Visual  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  by  Agnes  Nightingale.  Published  by  A.  &  C. 
Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.  Price  Is.  For  use  in  the  junior  grades  of  elementary 
schools.  46  outline  illustrations  for  colouring  also  17  sketch  maps.  Juniors  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  such  books.  w.  r.  h. 

New  Age  History  Readers.  Vol.  I,  The  Greeks  of  Old;  Vol.  II,  The  Romans  of  Old; 
Vol.  Ill,  Leaders  of  Man;  Vol.  IV,  The  Middle  Ages.  Cloth,  141, 176,  192,  and  288  pages 
illustrated.  London  and  Toronto:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd.  These  four  volumes 
present  European  history  in  a  form  that  appeals  very  strongly  to  children  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  first  two  volumes  group  the  salient  features  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  around  a  few  great  men  and  women.  Vol.  Ill  contains  brief  biographies 
of  famous  characters  from  500  A.D.  to  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Vol.  IV  is  a  very  simple 
and  elementary  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  four  volumes  are  well  illustrated  with 
black  and  white  and  coloured  pictures,  usually  reproductions  of  pictures  by  famous 
artists.  The  reviewer  tried  these  volumes  on  a  nine-year-old  boy,  who  became  at  once 
completely  absorbed  in  the  well  told  stories,  and  persisted  in  the  reading  from  day  to 
day  until  he  had  finished  the  volume.  This  whole  series  is  eminently  suitable  for 
supplementary  reading  in  the  Public  School.  G.  M.  j. 

Elementary  Economics,  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver.  400  pages.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  The 
high  school  pupil  would  find  this  an  interesting  book.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  and 
readable  form  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  library.  The  present  time 
is  most  opportune  to  urge  upon  the  rising  generation  the  necessity  of  considering  seriously 
the  problems  of  national  welfare.  The  main  topics  discussed  are:  what  makes  a  nation 
prosperous;  economizing  labour;  the  productive  activities;  exchange;  dividing  the  pro- 
duct of  industry;  the  consumption  of  wealth;  reform.  j.  T.  c. 

A  Concise  Geometry.  C.  L.  Durrell.  319  pages.  5s.  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  This 
text  covers  the  work  required  for  University  pass  matriculation.  It  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  very  large  number  of  well  arranged  exercises  which  it  contains.  Teachers  would 
find  it  useful  for  .supplying  material  for  examinations  and  as  a  supplement  to  the  author- 
ized text.  J.  T.  c. 
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Good   Reasons  for   Learning 

Isaac  Pitman  SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result  of  over  eighty 
years  of  continuous  progress  and  improvement. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience  of  millions 
of  practitioners.  Upwards  of  four  million  copies  of  one  textbook  alone 
have  been  issued  in  this  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the  winning  of  all 
the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  proves  that 
it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writers  than  any 
other  system.    The  best  writers  use  the  best  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  literature  than  all 
other  systems  combined. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  ^'ork  City  High 
Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  University  and  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Prize  Winners." 

ISAAC    PITMAN     &    SONS 

2  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
70  BOND  ST.,  TORONTO 


A  Good  Appearance  is  a  Valuable  Asset 

Every  teacher  owes  it  to  herself  to  make  herself  as  attractive 
as  possible.  If  your  face  is  disfigured  with  superfluous  hair  or  your 
skin  is  oily,  rough,  or  marred  by  pimples,  blotches  or  blackheads,  you 
will  find  quick  relief  in  the  treatments  of  the  Hiscott  Institute.  Super- 
fluous hair  is  removed  sajely  and  permanently  by  Electrolysis, 
which  method  we  have  practiced  since  1892 — the  oldest  practitioners 
in  America.  Call  at  the  Institute  or  write  for  an  appointment.  Con- 
sultation Free  by  letter  or  by  personal  call.  Skin  blemishes  can  be 
treated  at  home  by  using  Princess  Preparations.  Full  instructions 
with  each. 

Famous    Princess    Preparations    For    Home 
Treatment   of   the   Skin 

Princeas  Complexion  Purifier     ...  $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food      .....  1.50 

Princess  Face  PoMrder  (all  shades)      -          •  .75 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream          .          •  .75 

Samples  of  Cold  Cream  and  Face  Powder  on  request. 

All  preparations  will  be  sent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any  address, 
carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  jor  Booklet  G. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

Established  1892.  59 h  College  Street,  Toronto 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE   SCHOOL. 


News  Items 

Ontario 

Miss  Florence  Kennedy  has  removed  from  Norval  to  join  the  staff 
of  Mimico  Continuation  School. 

Miss  Esther  A.  Henry,  formerly  of  Bradford,  is  teaching  art  and 
geography  in  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute. 

Harold  C.  Hancock  of  last  years'  class  in  North  Bay  Normal  School, 
is  teaching  at  Moose  Hill. 

J.  M.  Brown,  of  last  year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  is  on  the  staff  of  Earlscourt  Public  School,  Toronto. 

A  complete  set  of  copies  of  The  School  from  October,  1915  to  May, 
1919,  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  R.  M.  Orr,  South  Porcupine, 

Miss  Mina  Crang,  of  last  year's  class  in  Stratford  Normal  School  is 
teaching  in  U.S.S.  No.  4,  Holland  and  Sullivan. 


The  School  at  Doon  took  First  Prize  in   the  Parade  at  the  School  Fair. 
Principal — Miss  Fannie  J.   Howell.  Assistant — Miss  Sarah  Mitchell. 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers'  Federation  will  issue  a 
series  of  bulletins  to  members  from  time  to  time  on  the  work  of  the  Federa- 
tion. Bulletin  No.  1  gives  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  and  reports  that  about  90%  of  the  teachers  eligible  are  now 
members.  The  membership  runs  well  beyond  the  thousand  mark.  At 
the  annual  meeting,  the  following  were  accepted  as  appropriate  minimum 
salaries  for  the  present:  for  a  Continuation  School,  $1,300;  for  a  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute  in  a  rural  district,  village  or  town,  .f  1,700; 
for  a  High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute  in  a  city,  $2,000.  A  motion  was 
adopted  endorsing  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.    The  officers 
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TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


A    BRANCH    OF 


The  Department  of  Education 


We  can  offer  a  minimum  initial  salary  of  $1,200  per  year  to  experienced 
teachers  who  hold  second  class  certificates  for  Saskatchewan.  We  will  require 
about  1,000  teachers  next  year  and  can  place  about  100  male  teachers,  married 
or  single,  in  schools  where  teachers'  residences  are  supplied.  These  houses  are 
of  from  one  to  five  rooms,  fully  furnished,  and  the  fuel  is  supplied  free.  Terms 
open,  January  1st  to  February  15th;  and  at  midsummer,  July  15th  to  September 
1st.    If  you  cannot  come  for  January  1st  register  now  for  midsummer  1921. 

All  teachers  must  be  normal  trained, — no  others  need  apply.  No  action 
can  be  taken  towards  placing  you  in  a  school  until  your  standing  for  Saskatchewan 
has  beeo  decided.    Write  now  for  full  information. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  teachers'  employment 
agency  in  Saskatchewan  that  has  any  connection  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. No  commission  is  charged  on  the  teachers'  salary.  Address  all  communi- 
cations— 

TEACHERS  EXCHANGE,  Department  of  Education,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

SERVICES  FREE. 
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for  1921  are  President,  Lieut.-Col.  William  Michel!,  M.C.;  First  Vice- 
President,  Chas.  Auld,  B.A.;  Second  Vice-President,  H.  R.  H.  Kenner, 
B.A.;  Secretary,  Walter  Clarke,  B.A.,  599  Concession  St.,  Hamilton; 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  Firth,  B.A.    Solicitor — to  be  appointed  by  the  executive. 

Nova  Scotia 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Teachers' 
Union  met  in  Truro.  Matters  relative  to  salaries  and  school  improve- 
ment were  discussed.  As  the  attendance  was  small  it  was  decided  to 
meet  again  at  Easter. 

From  January  11th  to  13th  the  school  inspectors  met  in  conference 
at  Halifax.  Matters  discussed  were  of  a  general  nature,  and  pertained 
largely  to  points  of  school  law  that  might  profitably  be  modified.  One 
important  recommendation  was  that  compulsory  attendance  be  operative 
throughout  the  province  instead  of  being  left  to  local  option  as  at  present. 

The  Women's  Council  and  W^omen's  Institutes  are  now  urging  that 
women  be  allowed  to  vote  at  school  meetings  and  be  on  school  boards  on 
the  same  conditions  as  men.  These  organizations  are  also  waking  up  to 
the  necessity  of  a  girls'  residence  at  the  Provincial  Normal  College, 
Truro. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Antigonish,  is  offering  practically  free 
tuition  and  residence  for  one  or  two  years  to  any  young  men  who  will 
give  one  year's  teaching  service  in  rural  communities  for  each  year's 
tuition,  board  and  residence  accepted  from  the  University.  Correspond- 
ence Courses  are  also  being  offered  to  rural  teachers  now  in  active  service. 
These  privileges  are  offered  to  the  seven  eastern  counties  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  past.  Normal  College  students  at  Truro  received  all  their 
practice  training  in  the  town  schools.  Now,  however,  they  spend  two 
periods  a  week  in  a  rural  school  just  outside  the  town  limits.  This  oppor- 
tunity will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  expect  to  teach  subsequently 
in  rural  districts. 

Saskatchewan 

The  recent  session  of  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature  amended  the 
Secondary  Education  Act  so  as  to  abolish  tuition  fees  payable  by  parents 
or  guardians  of  pupils  attending  High  Schools.  The  grant  payable  to 
every  district  maintaining  a  High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute  has  been 
increased  from  $1.50  to  $4.00  per  day  for  each  teacher  employed.  The 
repeal  of  the  Supplementary  Revenue  Act  accounts  for  the  large  increase 
in  this  grant. 

A  new  grant  of  fifteen  cents  per  day  -wilf  be  paid  to  every  district  for 
each  non-resident  pupil  above  grade  VIII  in  actual  attendance  at  a  High 
School  or  Collegiate  Institute. 
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Quebec 

At  the  Executive  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant 
Teachers,  held  in  January,  it  was  reported  that  the  Association  now  had 
membership  of  1,395  and  that  the  Magazine  had  obtained  1,645  sub- 
scriptions. 

Although  about  1,200  teachers  were  present  at  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion, it  seems  that  only  54  were  rural  teachers,  although  the  programme 
had  been  arranged  to  a  large  extent  for  their  benefit. 

It  was  also  reported  that  investigations  had  shown  the  existence  of 
227  unqualified  teachers  in  protestant  schools,  and  that  forty-two  schools 
were  closing  for  lack  of  a  teacher. 

The  Local  Association  of  the  South  Shore  teachers  was  approved,  and 
the  president  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  James  Walker  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dick  of  Montreal  High  School 
were  appointed  auditors  for  the  current  year.  The  nominating  com- 
mittee to  bring  recommendations  and  nominations  for  election  to  the 
Executive  and  to  the  principal  offices  of  the  Association  was  appointed 
by  the  President  and  consists  of  the  following  members:  Mr.  L  Gemmell, 
Montreal  High  School,  Convenor;  Miss  Mabel  Eraser,  Quebec;  Principal 
McBurney,  Lachute;  Inspector  E.  Taylor,  Knowlton;  Dean  Laird, 
Macdonald  College;  Miss  Bennett,  Montreal  West;  Miss  Cliff,  Montreal 
West.  The  Executive  also  gave  authority  to  establish  a  registration 
bureau  for  teachers,  through  which  school  boards  could  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  disengaged  teachers,  and  teachers  might  find  information 
regarding  vacancies.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  put  school  boards  in 
touch  with  successful  teachers  and  to  report  vacancies  to  teachers  who 
may  be  seeking  better  positions. 

The  second  short  course  for  elementary  diplomas  in  the  School  for 
Teachers,  Macdonald  College,  commenced  on  February  1st.  There  are 
thirty  students  in  this  short  course.  A  large  number  of  these  are  from  the 
Gaspe  District. 

The  following  students  of  the  first  short  course  have  received  positions, 
the  highest  salary  being  $85  per  month:  Miss  Rhoda  M.  Bossy,  Rural 
Intermediate  School,  Paspebiac,  Que. ;  Miss  Irene  W.  Montgomery, 
Clifton,  Que.;  Miss  Marjory  A.  Olney,  Dominion  Paper  Co.,  private 
school,  Kingsey  Falls,  Que.;  Miss  Minnie  R.  Osgood,  Beebe  model  school; 
Miss  Mary  F.  Jacobsen,  Corner  of  the  Beach  School,  Gaspe  Co.;  Miss 
Agnes  M.  Norton,  Tibbits'  Hill. 
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Editorial  Notes 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  more  adequate 
statement  of  the  value  and  importance  of  education 
to  a  nation  than  is  contained  in  the  recent  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  university  finances  in 
Ontario.  The  life  of  the  human  being  as  an  individual,  as  a  worker,  and 
as  a  citizen,  depends  largely  on  the  facilities  for  education  offered  him  in 
youth.  "Education  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  reserve  wealth.  It 
helps  to  secure  the  increased  efficiency  of  management  and  labour,  which 
increases  output,  and  makes  possible  shorter  hours.  It  enables  men  to 
utilize  more  wisely  the  resources  of  science,  and  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion of  industry  whereby  a  greater  volume  of  wealth  is  produced  for  dis- 
tribution. It  is  the  best  method  of  bringing  men  easily  and  closely 
together  in  a  social  community.  It  supplies  the  knowledge  and  the 
trained  mind  which  enable  men  to  take  an  effective  part  in  helping  to 
govern  an  industry,  a  town,  or  a  nation.  .  .  .  On  all  counts  the  case  is 
made  good  for  a  system  of  education  which  concerns  itself  with  all  classes 
in  the  nation.  To  establish  and  maintain  such  a  system  the  State  must 
make  generous  financial  provision.  Schools  are  not  a  charity,  but  a 
paying  investment.  Education  is  'the  debt  which  maturity  owes  to 
youth '.  The  wise  state  will  seek  to  pay  that  debt  with  no  niggard  hand." 
The  Report  lays  stress  on  the  close  relationship  that  binds  together 
primary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  Teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  are  taught  largely  by  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  these, 
in  turn,  by  teachers  in  the  University.  The  University,  on  the  other 
hand,  depends  for  properly  prepared  pupils  on  the  secondary  schools, 
which  depend  in  turn  on  the  pr'oduct  of  the  primary  schools.  What 
benefits  one  is  bound  in  turn  to  benefit  all. 

All  departments  of  education  received  the  sympathetic  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners.  While  they  maintain  that  "the  primary  function 
of  a  university  is  to  pr^ovide  a  liberal  education",  they  do  not  overlook 
the  just  claims  of  the  great  professional  colleges  and  faculties  and  lay 
stress  on  the  importance  of  research  and  graduate  work.  They  believe 
that  such  work  should  be  concentr'ated  at  the  Proxincial  l^niver-sit\', 
which  should  offer  facilities  equal  to  any  on  the  continent. 
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Teachers  everywhere  will  welcome  the  clear  and  enlightened  state- 
ment of  the  Commission  on  the  vexed  question  of  teachers'  salaries. 
"Education  is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  carried  on  by  the 
organized  State.  The  value  which  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  place 
upon  education  is  a  good  index  of  its  vitality  and  probable  permanence 
among  them.  This  value  may  be  measured  by  tw^o  standards:  (a)  the 
status  in  the  community  accorded  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  {b)  its 
material  rewards.  How  does  teaching  rank  in  public  esteem  w-ith  law, 
medicine  and  engineering?  Are  teachers  of  any  degree  called  upon  to 
play  a  part  in  functions  outside  their  daily  professional  routine. ■^  Are 
the  salaries  of  teachers  sufficient  to  lift  them  above  the  level  of  financial 
anxiety,  as  they  discharge  one  of  the  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  divine 
tasks  in  the  community?  It  is  not  possible  to  give  definite  and  accurate 
answers  to  these  questions.  Merely  to  put  them  will  give  grave  cause 
for  reflection  and  action.  If  the  teaching  profession  is  to  be  kept  vital 
there  must  be  life  and  growth  in  the  teacher.  The  teacher  cannot  remain 
in  a  rut.  The  teacher,  to  do  his  best  work,  must,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
'irrigate  the  minds  of  pupils  from  a  running  stream,  not  from  a  standing 
pool'.  Study,  mental  recreation,  and  travel  are  almost  as  essential  to 
'the  gentle  art  of  keeping  alive'  mentally  as  food  is  essential  to  the  body. 
The  teacher's  salary  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  both  bodily  and 
mental  needs.  No  teacher  can  give  effective  service  if  he  is  depressed  by 
financial  anxieties  and  a  sense  of  injustice.  What  has  been  said  is  a  plea 
for  adequate  salaries  for  good  teachers  in  the  realm  of  higher,  secondary, 
and  elementary  education  ". 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  School  will  be  found  a  summary  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  support  and 
organization  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Queen's  University  and 
Western  University.  In  framing  these,  the  Commissioners  have  kept 
in  mind  the  past  history  and  present  services  of  the  three  universities, 
the  just  claims  of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Province  for 
adequate  facilities  for  higher  education,  and  the  necessity  of  developing 
and  maintaining  the  great  Provincial  University,  with  which  are  already 
federated  various  universities  and  colleges  once  independent.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  statesmanlike  survey  of  the  university  situation  in 
this  Province  will  not  only  lead  to  greater  harmony  and  co-operation 
among  universities,  but  will  ensure  adequate  financial  assistance  and 
widespread  popular  support  for  higher  education  in  Ontario. 

J       ,  In  concluding  the  budget  debate  in  the  Ontario 

-      -If  Legislature   last   month,    Preniier    Drury   said,   with 

reference  to  expenditure  on  education:  "The  Govern- 
ment accepts  full  responsibility  for  increasing  the  assistance  to  education, 
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and  it  looks  forward  to  dealing  still  more  generously  with  that  branch  of 
the  public  service,  believing  that  we  can  make  no  better  investment  than 
in  the  citizenship  of  our  country".  This  evidence  of  public  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  education  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  teachers  and 
parents  but  by  all  citizens  who  have  in  mind  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day. 

„  The  Annual  Reports  of  Public  School  Inspectors 

-.  ,  are  always  interesting.    Those  of  Dr.  Putman,  Senior 

_  Inspector  of  Ottawa   Public  Schools,  and  of  Mr.  J. 

M.  Denyes,  of  Halton  and  Wentworth,  have  recently 
been  published.    Dr.  Putman's  report  sums  up  as  usual  in  clear  and  con- 
cise form  the  current  activities  and  costs  of  elementary  education  in 
Ottawa.     As  usual  in  Dr.   Putman's  reports,  a  considerable  and  very 
valuable  part  of  the  report  is  that  which  discusses  educational  problems 
of  the  future.     In  September,  1918,  the  system  of  grading  was  changed, 
making,   in  Ottawa   Public  Schools,   seven  grades   instead  of  eight,  an 
experiment  which  graded  schools  everywhere  will  watch  with  interest. 
In  six  schools  there  are  violin  classes,  with  a  total  of  146  children  under 
instruction.    The  report  of  the  School  Attendance  Officer  notes  that,  for 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  fourteen  public  schools  in  each 
month  maintained  an  average  attendance  of  90  per  cent,  or  over.     One 
reached  95  per  cent.     The  records  of  the  Entrance  Examination  to  the 
Collegiate  Institute  show  that  of  436  pupils  who  passed  the  examination 
in  1920,  326  were  admitted  without  examination  on  the  principal's  re- 
commendation.    Dr.   Putman  reports  that  the  scheme  is  working  ad- 
mirably.    The  conditions  and  the  effects  of  a  profitable  enforcement  of 
the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act  next  year  are  dealt  with  in   detail. 
The    Report   of   Inspector   Denyes   gives   interesting   indications  of 
progress  and  tendencies  in  rural  school  sections.     Speaking  of  unsatis- 
factory conditions  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation  and  equip- 
ment the  report  suggests  that  "if  at  least  one  woman  were  elected  to 
the  Board  in  a  section,  surely  she  could  see  that  such  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions were  remedied".     It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  England  the 
Statute  requires  that  at  least  one  member  appointed  to  the  education 
committee  shall  be  a  woman.     In  one  case  a  School  and  Home  Club  has 
had  a  complete  sanitary  drinking  fountain  introduced,  and  electric  light 
installed.    The  club  has  presented  the  school  with  a  grafonola.    The  four 
townships  of  Halton  have  educational  associations  which  have  sessions 
twice  a  year  to  discuss  educational  problems.     The  inspector  hopes  to 
see    formed    during    1921    a    (^ounty     Educational    Association    which 
will  include  the  urban  centres.     The  reports  note  a  marked  increase  in 
salaries.     Thirty  rural  teachers  in  that  inspectorate  are  now  receiving 
salaries  of  $1,000,  two  of  $1,100,  and  one  of  $1,200. 
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_      „       .  A  recent  circular  letter  sent  by  the  OntapoSecond- 

•+Vi      +  P  •  ^^^      School     Teachers'    Federation     to    Boards    of 

Trustees  throughout  Ontario  mentions  a  definite  scale 
of  minimum,  initial  salaries  for  Continuation  Schools,  Town  High 
Schools,  and  City  Collegiates,  namely:  $1,300,  $1,700,  and  $2,000  re- 
spectively, which  the  members  of  the  Federation  have  agreed  to  ask  in 
future.  Boards  of  Trustees,  though  perhaps  disinclined  to  admit  it,  will 
doubtless  welcome  a  definite  assertion  by  the  teachers  themselves  as  to 
what  returns  their  services  should  bring.  .  The  circular  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  the  onjy  way  to  retain  competent  and  experienced  men  in  the 
work  is  to  recognize  adequately  its  value.  The  returns  to  the  teacher 
should  compare  favourably  with  those  to  members  of  other  professions. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  which  deserves  attention. 
Competent  and  ambitious  men  consider  the  future  even  more  than  the 
present.  They  will  be  more  easily  attracted  to  teaching  when  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  public  will  recognize  the  value  of  their  acquired 
experience  and  skill  as  it  now  recognizes  that  of  other  professions  and 
callings.  The  men  holding  the  very  highest  positions  in  the  service  of 
public  education  in  the  Province  to-day  either  in  teaching  or  in  adminis- 
trative work  are  not  rewarded,  financially  at  least,  on  anything  like  the 
same  scale  as  their  equals  in  other  professions.  In  this  profession  alone 
there  are  no  prizes.  Law%  medicine,  applied  science,  business,  offer  to 
those  who  are  most  successful  and  who  fill  the.  most  responsible 
positions,  rewards  far  beyond  those  that  any  leader  in  educational 
work  may  hope  to  attain.  The  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  which  pays 
what  are  comriionly  regarded  as  fair  salaries  to  its  teachers,  pays  its 
business  manager  more  than  it  pays  to  any  of  its  educational  staff, 
among  whom  are  numbered  some  of  the  educational  leaders  in  the 
Province. 

Substantial  rewards  to  leaders  of  the  profession  and  an  open  field  for 
merit  are  means  of  attracting  and  holding  men  of  character  and  ability 
in  any  calling.    Democracy  need  not  ajid  should  not  seek  a  dead  level. 

,y    ,  According  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hill,  head  of  the  Institute 

U        .  ,      ,  of  Public  Health  of  Western  University,  30  per  cent. 

«,  .,  ,  of  the  children  in  London  Public  Schools  are  suffering 

Children  ,  ,        .  .  t^,       tt    i  l    r)  n    ••        t 

irom     malnutrition.        1  he     Health     Bulletin     issued 

monthly  by  Dr.  Hastings,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  Toronto, 
states  that,  of  86,000  school  children  in  Toronto,  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
are  undernourished.  To  the  general  astonishment  it  was  found,  on 
comparing  two  schools,  that  the  percentage  of  malnutrition  was  slightly 
greater  among  children  of  the  well-to-do  than  among  children  in  the 
poorer  section.    Abundance  of  food  is  evidently  not  the  only  considera- 
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tion.  Physical  defects,  decayed  teeth,  adenoids,  enlarged  and  diseased 
tonsils,  must  first  be  remedied.  The  diet  must  be  well  chosen,  properly 
balanced,  well  prepared;  there  must  be  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  avoidance  of  over-fatigue.  "A  child  that  is  from 
7  to  10  per  cent,  under  weight  for  his  height  is  generally  considered  to 
be  sub-normal  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition". 

.  A  complete  revision  of  the  Alberta  public    school 

,  „      ^  course  of  study  was  begun  on  March  1st  when  a  com- 

tllG  AlD6t*tjdi  JO 

_        .      ,  mittee  of  fifteen  representative  citizens  appointed  by 

Curriculum  ,        ^.-    •  r    t-j         .•  r        .i  :    a- 

the  Mmister  of  Education  tor  the  purpose  oi  dis- 
cussing the  general  aims  and  objects  of  a  school  curriculum  met  in  the 
offices  of  the  Department  under  the  chairmanship  of  G.  F.  McNally. 
The  committee  met  for  two  days  and  its  findings  were  passed  on  to  a 
professional  committee  to  determine  the  exact  scope  of  each  subject  in 
the  several  grades.  Finally  when  the  work  of  these  committees  is  com- 
pleted the  actual  writing  of  the  curriculum  will  be  undertaken  by  special- 
ists. Addressing  the  committee  at  its  first  session  the  Minister  pointed 
out  that  its  work  and  opportunity  were  unique  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tional reform  in  Canada.  He  said  that,  owing  to  the  present  overloaded 
condition  of  the  curriculum,  eliminations  and  simplifications  would  have 
to  be  decided  upon,  and  there  that  would  need  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  text-books  which  parents  would  be  expected  to  buy.  He 
announced  that,  after  the  public  school  course  has  been  revised,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Department  to  take  similar  action  in  connection  with 
the  high  school  courses.  The  following  organizations  were  represented 
on  the  committee:  U.F.A.;  U.F.W.A.,  Women's  Institutes;  Alberta 
Federation  of  Labour;  Alberta  Educational  Association;  Rural  School 
Trustees;  Trustees'  Association;  National  Council  of  Education;  School 
Superintendents;  Inspectors  of  Schools;  Associated  Boards  of  Trade; 
and  the  Press. 

The  most  important  decisions  of  the  committee  were  as  follows:  It 
was  decided  to  recommend  that  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  studies  be 
divided  into  two  classes — fundamental  or  promotion  subjects  and  second- 
ary subjects.  The  fundamental  subjects  will  include:  English  (reading, 
composition,  literature,  and  spelling);  history  (related  to  English  in 
lower  grades) ;  arithmetic;  writing;  elementary  science  (nature  study  and 
agriculture,  geography).  The  secondary  subjects  will  include:  physical 
education  (and  hygiene);  music;  industrial  arts  (art,  manual  arts  and 
household  economics). 

It  was  further  decided  to  recommend  that  from  75  per  cent,  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  school  time  be  devoted  to  the  fundamental  subjects,  the 
balance  of  the  time  lo  be  divided  among  the  secondary  subjects.     It  is 
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intended  that  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  time  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  EngHsh.  The  subject  of  geometry  will  be  struck  off  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Public  School  (Grade  VHI)  and  a  substantial  curtailment 
made  in  a  number  of  other  subjects.  The  result  of  these  recommenda- 
tions will  be  to  inc^'ease  the  amount  of  time  available  for  the  intensive 
study  of  the  fundamental  subjects.  The  study  of  formal  grammar  will 
be  deferred  until  Grade  MH  and  correspondingly  reduced  in  amount. 
Formal  geography  will  be  deferred  until  Grade  V  and  i  educed  in  amount. 
History  will  be  taught  by  means  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  appear  as  a  regular  subject  in  Grades  VH  and  VHI.  In 
both  history  and  civics  the  committee  recommended  a  reduction  of 
approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  material  now  contained  in  the  curri- 
culum. The  amount  of  work  in  arithmetic  will  be  greatly  reduced  by 
the  omission  of  material  not  considered  essential.  In  the  subjects  of 
industrial  arts  a  further  saving  of  time  will  be  effected  by  devoting  less 
time  to  this  subject  than  to  the  different  individual  subjects  combined 
under  this  heading. 

The  various  subjects  of  the  course  were  dealt  with  in  detail  and  an 
important  resolution  was  adopted  concerning  physical  education.  "That 
in  physical  education  the  sole  object  be  the  proper  development  of  the 
body  and  that  all  elements  that  are  military  in  their  tendencies  be  en- 
tirely eliminated.  That  stress  be  laid  upon  proper  physical  exercises, 
organized  games,  folk  games,  and  such  parts  of  cadet  training  as  tend 
to  promote  discipline  and  teach  the  pupils  to  act  in  unison". 

Another  resolution  dealt  with  music  and  it  was  recommended  that  the 
importance  of  rote  songs  and  the  development  of  community  singing  be 
emphasised.  An  important  innovation  was  contained  in  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  provision  be  made  to  have  optional  courses  outlined 
from  Grade  VII  up,  and  that  pupils  taking  any  of  these  optional  courses 
be  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  admission  to  high  school,  80  per  cent, 
of  the  material  to  be  common  to  all  the  courses. 

In  the  question  of  character-formation  and  training  for  citizenship 
it  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  the  chief  responsibility  for  this  must 
always  rest  upon  the  teacher  and  it  was  decided  that  some  suggestive 
directions  should  be  given  in  the  course  of  study,  showing  how  the 
material  available  might  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  the  Department  of  Education  impress  this  matter  upon 
teachers-in-tiaining  at  the  Normal  schools  in  the  Province. 


Agriculture  for  April 


GEO.  W.  HOFFERD,  M.A. 
Normal  School,  London 


p      ,  Much  of  the  joy  of  garden-making  Ues  in  the  mental 

attitude  of  those  concerned.  Did  you,  as  suggested 
last  month,  begin  suitable  garden  projects  with  the  intention  of  culti- 
vating a  sense  of  appreciation  for  gardening? 

To-day,  from  our  point  of  view,  a  school  garden  should  not  be, 
confined  merely  to  the  six  square  rods  on  which  intensive  gardening  is 
practised.  The  ornamentation  of  the  whole  school  premises  should  be 
included;  if  it  is  not 
then  nature  will  pro- 
vide the  ornament- 
ation with  pig-weed, 
burdock,  rag-weed, 
thistles,  may-weed, 
dandelions  and  what 
not.  Nature  always 
believes  in  a  garden 
of  some  kind,  wher- 
ever there  is  soil. 
The  quality  will  de- 
pend upon  the  part- 
nership between  the 
gardener  and  nature. 
Even  unsuitable  soil 
need  not  be  a  com- 
plete barrier,  for 
flower  pots  and  win- 
dow boxes  will   still 

be  an  expedient  to  which  one  may.  resort.     Read  Nature  Study  Manual 
pp.  263-265. 

It  is  desirable,  where  possible,  to  have  home  gardens  as  well  as  school 
gardens.  In  some  districts  experienced  teachers  are  fostering  the  home 
garden  projects  rather  than  the  school  garden  projects.  The  one  is 
really  the  complement  of  the  other  in  a  well  planned  scheme.  Much, 
of  course,  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  home  garden  movement  under 
circumstances  such  as  we  have  in  Ontario. 

[537] 
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(1)  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  your  whole 
_    „       .               school  premises  tidy  and  beautiful? 

(2)  What  are  excellent  reasons  for  having  a  well-kept 
school  garden?  What  is  the  application  here  of  the  adage — "What 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well?" 

(3)  Why  is  it  perhaps  better  to  cast  upon  the  pupil  the  responsibility 
of  a  home  garden,  which  would  be  the  object  of  his  watchful  attention 
and  regard,  rather  than  depend  entirely  upon  the  school-garden? 

(4)  Compare  the  value  of  some  of  the  common  amusements  for  a  boy 
in  town  with  that  of  an  active  interest  in  a  home  garden. 

(5)  Of  what  assistance  can  the  school  be  to  a  boy  in  directing  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  may  know  and  appreciate  the  conditions  for  plant 
growth;  that  he  may  understand  a  little  about  economic  values;  that  he 
may  cheerfully  and  willingly  assume  responsibilities  and  discharge  duties? 

Try  to  develop  a  spirit  of  appreciative  interest  in  the  garden  projects. 
When  you  see  this  interest  budding  you  may  be  sure  you  have  aroused 
the  greatest  stimulus  in  educating  the  pupil.  Interest  in  the  garden  will 
likely  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  gardening  habit,  which  will  make 
stronger  and-  better  men  and  women,  and  be  a  resource  of  experience 
for  them  through  all  their  coming  years. 

"School  gardens  teach  appreciation  of  nature,  respect  for  the  property 
of  others,  self-reliance,  helpfulness,  patience,  respect  for  labor,  and 
habits  of  industry.  They  furnish  useful  employment  as  well  as  pleasant 
amusement  for  children,  who  might  seek  diversion  in  idle  haunts  or 
questionable  activities.  In  garden  work  children  learn  to  see  what  they 
look  at,  and  to  understand  what  they  see.  They  learn  skill  with  their 
hands,  systematic  methods,  business  experience  and  knowledge  of 
gardening,  plants,  fruits,  insects  and  birds." 

Why  should  not  an  interest  in  school  gardening  be  fostered  by  the 
teachers  in  our  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  country? 
Much  of  the  other  work  being  done  in  the  schools  is  artificial  when 
compared  with  gardening  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  live  close  to 
nature.  True,  nature  study  is  being  taught,  but  better  than  ordinary 
nature  study  would  be  an  elementary  study  of  the  common  things  of 
the  garden,  field  and  farm  and  theip  relation  to  man.  This  would  be 
nature  study  plus  utility,  and  it  would  also  possess  an  economic  signi- 
ficance. Such  nature  study,  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  real  men  in  real 
life,  would  certainly  do  much  to  stimulate  an  appreciative  interest  in. 
and  a  sympathy  for  the  agricultural  toiler. 

J    .        .  A  small  garden  well-kept  will  produce  more  than  a 

^      ,      .  larger  one  neglected ;  and  it  will  serve  a  better  educational 

Gardening.  .      t-  i        •        r  •  .     •  i 

need,     tor  an  explanation  of  mtensive  gardenmg  read 

the  Manual  pp.  128-9,  Ex.  3  and  4.     Some  intensive  gardening  should 
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be  done  every  year  by  the  senior  classes,  or,  in  some  cases,  such  exercises 
may  be  worked  out  in  the  community  plot.  In  either  case  aim  to 
intensify  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
Where  intelligent  planning  is  done  fascinating  experiences  in  working 
out  the  plans  will  follow.  (For  suggestions  on  experiments  in  plots 
out-of-doors  see  Nature  Study  Manual  pp.  270-273.) 


Planting-. 


Consider  the  details  given  in  the  Manual  pp.  126-127, 
on    planting    and    thinning.     For    further    information 
regarding  intelligent  procedure  consult  the  following: 

A  General  Planting  Table. 


Kind  of 
V'egetable. 


Beans,  Bush .  . 

Beets 

Cabbage,  early 

Cabbage,  late. 

Carrot 

Cauliflower.  .  . 
Celery 

Corn,  sweet. . . 
Cucumbers. . . . 
Egg  Plant .... 

Lettuce 

Melon,  Musk.  . 

Melon,  Water. 
Onions  seeds.  . 
Onions,  sets. . . . 
Onions 

transplanted 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peas 


Depth    of 
planting 
of  seed. 


t  m. 
^1  in. 
^  in. 


m. 


^  in. 
2  in. 
i  in. 


1  -2  in 
1  in. 
h  in. 


h  in. 


1  in. 


1  in. 

2  in. 
1  in. 


m 


1  in. 
1 

8 

h  in. 

2  in. 


Time  of  planting  in 
open  ground. 


May,  June 

May,  June 

May  seed  started  in 

hotbed  March  15. 
June  15-July  1;  seed 

started  May  15..  . 

May,  June. .  .^ 

Same  as  Cabbage. . . 
May  and  June;  seed 

started  in   hotbed 

March  and  April. . 

May,  June 

May  25-  June 

May  25-June;  hotbed 

March  15-April  1. 

May 

June-August  15 

June;     May     15     in 

frames 

June 

May 

May 

Hotbed  in  March  .  .  . 

May 

May 

May,  June 


Ready  for  use 
after  seed  sown 


50-65  days. 
60-80  days. 
90-130  days. 

120-150  days. 

75-110  days. 
100-130  days. 
120-150  days. 


75-100  days. 
60-80  days. 
100-140  days. 

60-90  days. 

120-150  days. 

100-120  days. 

130-150  days. 

90-100  days. 

130-150  days. 

90-120  days. 
125-160  days. 

60-80  davs. 
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A  General  Planting  Table— Cow/. 


Kind  of 
Vegetable. 

Depth  of 
planting 
of  seed. 

Time  of  planting  in 
open  ground. 

Ready  for  use 
after  seed  sown. 

Pepper 

h  in- 

2  -4  in. 
1-    U  in. 
h  in. 
2  in. 
h  in. 
^  -  1  in. 
iin. 

i-|in 

June;  start  in  hotbed 
March  15. 

May 

June 

May,  June,  August.  . 

May 

May  and  August.  .  .  . 
May 

100-140  days. 

80-140  days. 
100-140  days. 

20-40  days. 
120-180  days. 

40-60  days. 

60-80  days. 

140  days.' 

Potato,  Iiish 

Pumpkin 

Radish 

Salsify 

Spinach 

Swiss  Chard 

Tomato 

May  and  June  hot- 
bed   March    15- 
April  1 

Turnip 

May,  June,  July 

60-80  days. 

1.  What  vegetables  in  the  above  list  grow  best  (a)  during  the  warm 
part  of  the  season,  (b)  during  the  cool  part  of  the  season? 

2.  Which  are  grown  for  their  roots,  stems  or  leaves  and  which  for 
their  seeds  or  fruits? 


Nature  Study  for  April 


A.  J.  MADILL,  B.A. 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 


[The  first  two  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  Birds  of  Ontario  in  Relation  to 
Agriculture,  by  C.  W.  Nash;  all  the  others  are  from  Camera  Studies  of  Wild  Birds,  by 
Chester  H.  Reed.] 


Early  Arrivals 
Among  Our 
Birds. 


During  March  the  boys  and  girls  have  likely  noticed 
the  early  arrivals  among  our  feathered  friends.  If  a 
bird  chart  has  been  begun,  it  should  be  continued. 
In  southern  Ontario,  before  the  end  of  March,  the 
horned  lark,  robin,  bluebird,  song  sparrow,  black-bird,  killdeer,  cowbird 
and  several  others  may  have  been  seen.  Early  in  April  such  birds  as 
the  phoebe,  flicker,  cedar  waxwing,  and  chipping  sparrow  usually  come, 
to  be  followed  soon  by  many  others,  as  the  sparrows  in  general,  the 
swallows,  wrens  and  thrushes. 
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Colony  house  for  Purple  Martins.     If  erected  on  a 
pole  it  will  accommodate  ten  pairs. 


_-  ,  „  While    interest    is   being   aroused    in    these   birds,    it 

Value  of  , ,  ,  ,     1- ,  •  . 

M-  A    *■     Tw         would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 

children  the  great  value  ot  birds  to  man.  Were  it  not 
for  them,  the  insects,  owing  to  their  great  fecundity  and  voracity,  would, 
in  a  very   few  years,  so  devas-  ^-,„.,„.„ 

tate  our  forests,  orchards,  mea-  ^^ 

dows  and  grain  fields  that  there 

would  be  but  little  left.     Kirk-  ^ 

land  has  computed  that  "one 
pair  of  gypsy  moths,  if  un- 
checked, would  produce  enough 
progeny  in  eight  years  to  destroy 
all  the  foliage  in  the  United 
States."  A  Canadian  entomol- 
ogist states  that  "a  single  pair 
of  Colorado  beetles  or  potato 
bugs,  as  we  call  them,  would, 
without  check,  increase  in  one 
season  to  60,000,000.  At  this 
rate  of  multiplication  the  disappearance  of  the  potato  plant  would  not 
be  long  delayed."  Forbush  says  that  "a  certain  flesh-feeding  larva 
will  consume  in  24  hours  200  times  its  original  weight,  a  parallel  of 
which  in  the  human  race  would  be  an  infant  consuming  in  the  first 
day  of  its  existence,  1,500  pounds  of  beef." 

"Who  or  what  is  it",  says 
James  Buckland,  "prevents  these 
ravening  hordes  (insects)  from 
over-running  the  earth  and  con- 
suming the  food  supply  of  all? 
It  is  not  man, — then  what  is  it? 
The  bird.  Bird  life,  by  reason 
of  its  predominating  insect  diet, 
is  the  most  indispensable  balanc- 
ing force  in  nature.  As  we  de- 
stroy the  insect-eating  birds,  the 
insects  on  which  they  prey  will 
multiply  to  scourge  us  as  Egypt- 
ian plagues.  It  is  a  fact  which 
agriculture  has  learned  to  its  cost 
in  many  parts  of  the. world." 

Cases  are  cited  showing  how  Hungary,  France,  Siberia,  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  places  have  suffered  great  losses  of  crops  due 
to  organized  effort  in  the  destruction  of  birds,  in  some  cases  even  such 
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birds  as  the  English  sparrow  and  red-winged  black-bird  being  the  ones 
destroyed.  The  situation  has  been  saved  in  other  cases  by  the  coming 
or  importation  of  birds  to  help  free  the  land  from  the  ravages  of  injects 
as  in  Utah,  where  Franklin's  gulls  ate  the  crickets,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
where  the  sparrows  helped  to  keep  in  check  a  very  destructive  caterpiller. 
The  Ministers  of  Agriculture  of  the  various  provinces  of  Canada 
have  recently  given  us  some  interesting  facts  regarding  our  birds  as 
insect  destroyers.  Hon.  \'alentine  Winkler,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Manitoba,  in  an  article  prepared  by  Y.  W.  Jackson,  states,  "The  annual 
loss  of  crops  and  trees  due  to  insects  is  thought  to  be  nearly  $700,000,000 

in  the  United  States,  and 
$125,000,000  ih  Canada.  Fifty 
thousand  birds'  stomachs  have 
been  examined  by  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  and 
it  was  found  that  over  fifty 
different  species  fed  upon  de- 
structive caterpillars,  and  fifty- 
five  upon  destructive  scale  in- 
sects and  plant  lice.  One  night- 
hawk's  meal  was  found  to 
consist  of  340  grasshoppers, 
52  bugs,  3  beetles,  2  wasps  and 
a  spider.  Robins  take  five 
ounces  of  food  per  day,  chica- 
dees  will  eat  200  to  500  insects 
per  day, — Chester  A.  Reed  gives 
the  following  figures  forMassa- 
chusetts — 21,000  bushels  of  in- 
sects consumed  per  day  in  that 
small  state.  Five  times  that 
amount  would  be  consumed 
in  all  probability  in  Manitoba. 
Take  a  pencil  and  calculate  the 
value  of  our  birds  in  Manitoba — ^887,000  tons  of  pests  destroyed  each 
summer  by  our  birds.     /.  /.  Golden.'" 

Hon.  C.  M.  Hamilton,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan, 
states,  "Were  it  not  for  the  activities  of  our  bird  friends,  which  invade 
our  province  during  the  season  when  insect  pests  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers,  our  farm  crops  would  be  seriously  damaged  and  in  many  cases 
entirely  destroyed." 

Hon.  Jos.  Ed.  Caron,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Quebec,  writes, 
"Very  little  observation  would  soon  convince  us  of  the  economic  import- 


This  bird  repeatedly  alighted  on   the  side,  and  top 

of  the  nesting  box,  went  in  and  fed  her  little  ones 

while  Mr.  Forbush  was  watching  them  through  the 

glass  front. 
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ance  of  birds  in  relation  to  agriculture.  One  cuckoo  alone  in  a  very 
short  time  can  devour  over  three  thousand  caterpillars.  Just  imagine 
the  enormous  quantity  of  insects  that  one  thousand  of  the  birds  can 
destroy." 

Hon.  Mafining  W.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario, 
says,  "The  great  majority  of  birds  which  inhabit  our  fields  and  orchaids 
are  highly  beneficial.  Thus  93  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  Phoebe 
consists  chiefly  of  injurious  species.  Of  the  food  of  the  Meadowlark 
73  per  cent  consists  of  insects — -The  Chickadee  is  also  a  diligent  seeker 
after  small  insects  and  eggs  and  one  Chickadee  has  been  found  to  eat 
1,028  eggs  of  the  cankerworm  in  one  day." 

Though  quotations  might  be  multiplied  many  times,  the  above  will 
be  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  great  value  of  our  birds.     Many  circulars, 
pamphlets,  reports  and  books  come  to  the  notice  of  most  of  us  from  time 
to     time     telling     about     these 
things.      Among    others    which 
the  teacher   may  find  valuable 
are:— Bulletin    218,    "Birds    of 
Ontario  in  Relation  to  Agricul- 
ture" by  Chas.  W.  Nash,  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of    Agriculture,   Toronto. 
"The  \'alue  of   Birds  to  Man" 
by    James    Buckland,    obtained 
from  Canadian  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  153  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  Toronto,  and    the   cir-         The  sleeve  of  a  scare-crow  opened  so  as  to  show 
•^  '  '  the  nest  and  eggs. 

culars  and  pamphlets  from  the 

Commissioner,  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Ottawa. 


Bird- Houses.  As  the  forests  are  being  cleared  and  as  other  nesting 
places  are  becoming  scarcer,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  diminution  of  the 
birds  of  some  species.  Is  there  not  something  we  can  do  to  help  prevent 
this?  We  are  not  thinking  now  about  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  to 
refrain  from  killing  the  birds  and  robbing  their  nests.  Most  children 
of  the  present  day  understand  that  anyway.  But  might  we  not  in  some 
way  cause  the  children  to  become  so  interested  in  at  least  one  or  two 
species  as  to  attempt  to  induce  them  to  come  near  and  remain  around 
our  homes,  gardens  and  orchards. 

In  the  more  settled  districts  of  old  Ontario  many  trees,  shrubs,  and 
old  stumps  that  formerly  provided  excellent  nesting  places  are  no  longer 
found.  As  these  and  other  nesting  places  are  disappearing  some  of  our 
birds  are  "becoming  quite  rare  or  are  going  to  other  districts. 
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By  a  comparatively  simple  means,  and  one  whicji  might  appeal  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  several  very  useful  varieties  of  birds,  as  the  house 
wrens,  bluebirds,  chickadees,  swallows  and  purple  martins,  which  prefer 
apparently  to  remain  near  our  homes,  may  be  induced  to  do  so.  Have 
the  children  provide  bird  boxes  or  similar  nesting  places  for  them.  These 
need  not  be  elaborate  affairs  unless  they  wish  to  make  them  so.  A  small 
roughly-constructed  box  of  proper  dimensions  with  a  hole  in  the  side 
will  answer  in  most  cases.  Even  old  tiles,  hollow  sticks,  and  such 
things  may  answer.  These  may  be  placed  around  the  buildings,  on 
posts,  in  the  trees,  or  in  other  places  where  convenient.  While  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  boxes  be  of  a  definite  size  the  following  will  suggest 
suitable  dimensions  for  bird-houses  for  the  following  birds: — • 

House-Wren:  Depth,  6x8 
inches;  diameter,  4x4  inches; 
diameter  of  entrance  hole,  7/8-1 
inch;  height  of  house  above  the 
ground,  6  -  10  feet. 

Bluebird:  Depth,  8  inches; 
diameter,  5x5  inches;  diameter 
of  entrance  11/2  inches;  height 
above  ground,  5-8  feet. 

TreeSwallow:  Depth, 6 inches; 
diameter,  5x5  inches;  diameter 
of  entrance,  1  1/2  inches;  height 
above  ground,  10  -  15  feet. 

Chickadee :  Depth,  8x10  inches ; 
diameter,  4x4  inches;    diameter 
of  entrance,  1  1/4  inches;  height 
above  ground,  5-15  feet. 
Purple  Martin:  Depth,  6  inches,  diameter,  5x6  inches,  diameter  of 
entrance,  1  3/4  inches;  height  above  ground  14  -  20  feet. 

The  purple  martins  should  have  a  compartment  house  with  one  or 
more  stories,  containing  eight,  ten,  or  more  rooms.  The  entrance  hole 
should  be  near  the  floor,  with  a  platform  of  three  or  four  inches  just 
under  the  opening. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  some  idea  of  how  these 
bird-houses  may  be  constructed. 


Sf^aastiassiiE'WJ 


This  was  an  inexperienced  wren;  she  alwayi  found 
it  difficult  to  get  long  twigs  in  the  small  door. 


The  House 
Wren 


"If  you  want  some  jolly  little  neighbors  for  the  summer 
invite  the  wrens  to  live  near  you  year  after  year,  by 
putting  up  small  one-family  box-houses  under  the  eaves 
of  the  barn,  the  cow-shed,  or  the  chicken  house,  on  the  grape  arbor  or  in 
the  orchard.     Save  the  starch  boxes,  cover  them  with  strips  of  bark,  or 
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give  them  two  coats  of  paint  to  match  the  buildings  they  are  to  be  nailed 
on.  Cut  a  hole  that  you  have  marked  on  one  end  of  each  box  by 
drawing  a  lead  pencil  around  a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar."  Blanchan. 
The  wrens  come  to  us  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  prefer  to 
remain  near  our  homes.  They  are  tame  and  sociable,  seeming  to  have 
much  confidence  in  man.  They  will  remain  near  our  homes  building 
their  nests  in  bird-boxes,  old  shoes,  hats,  tin-cans,  coat  sleeves,  clothes- 
pin bags  and  in  other  unexpected  places.  If  on  their  arrival  some  morn- 
ing they  happily  find  such  a  place  to  their  liking  they  will  voice  their 
pleasure  by  joyful  songs,  increasing  in  volume  and  enthusiasm  like  a 
stream  of  water  first  bubbling,  then  rippling,  falling  and  going  over  cas- 
cades. An  Irish- 
man describes  its 
singing  by  saying 
that  the  bird  ap- 
pears to  want  to 
sing  so  fast  and 
with  such  ecstasy 
that  it  seems  to 
sing  "Foive  notes 
to  wanst." 

Such  a  bird  is 
our  little  house 
wren,  less  than 
five  inches  in 
length.  Al- 
though one  of 
our     smallest 

birds,  it  makes  up  for  its  size  by  its  energy  and  sprightliness,  and  woe 
betide  even  the  bold,  intruding  English  sparrow  which  tries  to  get  into 
its  nest.  Mr.  Sparrow  is  likely  to  go  away  a  sadder  but  wiser  bird. 
We  must  not  gather  from  this  that  the  wren  is  a  bully  or  is  unfriendly 
to  other  birds.  Not  so,  it  is  only  when  too  close  an  approach  to  his 
home  is  made  that  he  is  aroused  in  this  manner.  Should  we  offend  he 
may  try,  in  his  own  bird  way,  to  tell  us  that  he  would  prefer  us  to  remain 
at  a  respectable  distance, — "chit-chit-chit-chit."  Oh  dear,  I  wish  you 
would  go  away  quickly  I  am  getting  so  nervous  and  excited.  If  the  cat 
is  prowling  around  too  close  he  seems  to  know  that  Tabby's  intentions 
are  not  too  good  and  so  sets  up  such  a  chatter  and  scolding  that  the 
cat,  seeing  it  is  detected,  is  likely  to  sneak  off.  The  cat  lies  in  wait 
for  this  little  bird,  being  one  of  its  worst  enemies. 

This  wren  is  brownish  above,  with  tail  and  wings  barred,  under  parts 
lighter,  and  sides  and  flanks  marked  with  dark  bars.     The  bill  is  long 
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an'd  sharp,  the  feet  small.  As  it  sits  singing  with  tail  erect  it  presents 
quite  a  pert  apparance.  All  at  once  he  may  cease  his  song  and  dash  off 
for  twigs,  weeds,  grass  or  feathers  for  the  nest,  for  he  works  hard  helping 
Mrs.  Wren  in  the  home-making.  The  nest  is  soon  completed  and  receives 
in  its  enclosure  the  six  to  eight  whitish  eggs  thickly  dotted  with  reddish 
brown. 

"There's  a  little  brown  wren  that  has  built  in  our  tree, 
♦  And  she's  scarcely  as  big  as  a  big  bumble  bee; 

She  has  hollowed  a  house  in  the  heart  of  a  limb 
And  made  the  walls  tidy  and  made  the  floors  trim 
With  the  down  of  the  crow's  foot,  with  tow,  and  with  straw, 
The  cosiest  dwelling  that  ever  you  saw." — Clinton  Scollard. 

The  young  hatched,  the  wrens 
are  busy  again  carrying  food  to 
them,  "In  one  case"  states  Chas. 
W.  Nash,  "it  was  found  that  the 
young  were  fed  from  thirty  to 
forty  times  every  hour,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
old  birds  usually  carry  to  their 
young  on  each  visit  not  one 
insect  only,  but  a  beak  full." 

This  illustrates  in  no  uncer- 
tain way  the  value  of  these 
birds  to  us.  Wrens  rarely  eat 
anything  but  insects  which  they 
get  on,  or  close  to,  the  ground. 
Their  finely-barred  feathers  in- 
dicate a  great  aid  in  their  pro- 
tection while  incessantly  working,  running  here  and  there,  among  the 
bushes  in  the  garden  searching  for  food.  As  they  are  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  birds  that  can  be  attracted  near  our  homes  our  efforts  in  pro- 
viding for  them  will  be  well  repaid. 


Bluebirds  like  blue  boxes  if  the  English  sparrows 
are  kept  away. 


The 
Bluebird 


Among  the  early  spring  arrivals,  coming  early  in 
March,  is  our  bright-colored,  attractive  bluebird.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  rail  fences,  old  stumps  and  unpruned 
apple  trees  many  remained  with  us  and  helped  to  keep  down  the  insect 
pests,  for  they,  also,  are  among  our  most  useful  insectivorous  birds.  While 
watching  for  their  prey  they  usually  sit  on  a  low  perch  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  and  then  suddenly  drop  on  the  unsuspecting  bug,  beetle,  cater- 
pillar or  other  insect.  Coming  early  in  the  season,  when  these  are 
scarce,  they  help  to  keep  them  in  check  before  they  have  become  numer- 
ous.    As  the  bluebird  may  hatch  two  or  more  broods  in  a  single  season, 
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and  as  the  young  birds  have  excellent  appetites,  the  number  of  insects 
destroyed  is  very  large. 

The  blue  bird  is  slightly  larger  than  the  English  sparrow,  bright 
blue  above,  rusty  brown  or  cinnamon  on  the  breast  and  sides,  and  whitish 
beneath.  Their  nests,  built  in  hollow  apple  limbs,  holes  in  fence  posts, 
and  in  other  cavities  a-  few  feet  from  the  ground,  are  lined  with  grass. 
In  these  are  deposited  the  four  to  six  pale  blue  eggs. 

Young  bluebirds  are  not  as 
gaily  attired  as  their  parents. 
When  young  they  resemble  the 
young  robins,  their  cousins,  (for 
both  belong  to  the  thrush  family), 
and  it  is  only  after  they  are  old 
enough  to  care  for  themselves  that 
nature  permits  them  to  put  on 
gradually  their  conspicuous  blue 
dresses. 

But  there  is  something  else  that 
makes  the  bluebirds  attractive  companions  around  our  homes, — their 
gentle  dispositions  and  soft  musical  voices,  when,  co,ming  to  us  in  the 
spring,  they  sing  very  cheerily  "Tru-al-ly,  tru-al-ly."  When  autumn 
comes  and  they  are  forced  to  leave  us,  they  change  their  song  to  one 
more  plaintive  and  \6w,  as  the^  seem  to  bid  us  a  sad  adieu,  "Tur-wee, 
tur-wee,  tur-wee." 

Of  late  yeafs  the  bluebirds,  owing  apparently  to  fewer  nesting  places, 
are  becoming  rarer  with  us  and  seem  to  pass  on  farther  north.  If  we 
wish  them  to  remain,  we  should,  early  in  the  season  provide  bird-houses 
for  them. 

Note:  If  the  pupils  put  up  bird-houses  for  these  birds,  it  will  hardly 
be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  assign  many  definite  outdoor  observations 
to  be  made  by  them  on  their  habits,  food,  and  songs.  If  the  birds  build 
in  the  boxes,  the  interest  aroused  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  children 
to  watch  them  ajnd  find  out  these  things  for  themselves. 


Mother  Bluebirds  and  her  young. 


French  Composition  for  Matriculation 

ALICE   M.   WILLSOX,    B.A. 

Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  more  failures  at  matriculation 
in  French  composition  than  in  any  other  subject.  Why  should  this  be 
so?     French  is  not  more  difficult  than  Latin  or  mathematics.     Teachers 
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of  French  are  probably  not  less  efficient  than   their  colleagues.     The 
explanation  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  character  of  the  examination. 

If,  in  algebra,  all  the  book  work  were  put  on  one  paper  and  all  the 
problems  on  another  and  then  these  two  papers  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
separate  and  distinct  subjects,  having  no  more  relationship  to  one  another 
than  Roman  history  and  mineralogy,' — would  there  not  be  a  long  casualty 
list  in  algebra  problems?  If,  in  geometry,  deductions  were  on  one  paper 
and  treated  as  a  separate  subject,  what  percentage  of  candidates  would 
pass?  In  French,  a  quite  arbitrary  line  of  cleavage  is  made  between 
what  is  called  "authors  and  sight"  and  French  composition,  which  means 
translation  from  English  into  French  and  questions  about  French 
irregular  verbs.  The  first  paper  is  a  test  of  work  done  in  reading  classes, 
chiefly  on  prescribed  texts,  the  other  a  test  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
teacher  has  followed  what  Professor  H.  J.  Crawford  calls  "the  gram- 
matical, the  gerund-grinding  tradition"  in  language  teaching.  The 
result  is  naturally,  a  large  percentage  of  failures,  not  in  French  but  in 
French  composition. 

Some  years  ago  the  standard  for  pass  matriculation  in  French,  and 
indeed  in  all  subjects,  was  much  too  low.  It  was  raised  in  a  few  years 
from  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  sixty  per  cent.  Teachers  of  languages 
welcomed  the  change.  Many  of  them  had  had  the  experience  of  advising 
weak  students  not  to  write  and  then  seeing  them  write  and  pass.  One 
French  teacher  of  those  days  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  a  boy  in  a 
pass  matriculation  class  in  order  to  break  it  to  him  gently  that  there  was 
not  the  remotest  possibility  of  his  matriculating  and  she  discovered  that 
that  he  had  passed  the  year  before!  He  realized  his  deficiencies  and  was 
doing  it  over  again.  Modern  language  teachers  and  lovers  of  French 
generally,  then,  welcomed  the  change.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  to 
make  an  "authors"  paper  very  difiticult  so  long  as  the  texts  are  set, 
therefore  the  weak  brothers  and  sisters  clung  to  one  hope  as  they  saw 
the  standards  rising.  That  hope  was  the  idea  that  one  could  always 
"make  up  in  authors".  The  University  and  Education  Department 
authorities  saw  this  and  decided  (very  rightly)  that  a  candidate  who 
knew  no  French  should  not  be  able  to  "make  up  in  authors."  The  most 
sensible  way  to  prevent  it  would  probably  have  been  either  to  have  no 
prescribed  texts  at  all  or  not  to  allow  them  to  count  for  so  much.  What 
actually  was  done  was  in  accordance  with  Biblical  precedent  at  all 
everrts.  The  King  said:  ''Divide  the  living  child  in  two."  The  result  was 
not  so  happy  as  in  King  Solomon's  case.  No  fond  mother  protested  and 
they  divided  it.  It  was  officially  decided  that  the  French  language  is 
— ^not  one  incomprehensible  but  two  incomprehensibles' 

Since  that  time  teachers  have  felt  every  year  the  increasing  pressure 
of   the   work   in   composition.     This   pressure   has   been    made   greater 
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probably  by  the  popular  outcry  against  any  formal  teaching  of  grammar 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Grammar  has  been  taught  "incidentally", 
"indirectly,"  and  -in  many  interesting  ways  perhaps,  but  not  thoroughly. 
The  work  of  teaching  such  simple  ideas  even  as  indirect  object  or  passive 
voice  has  fallen  on  the  language  teacher.  The  text-book  in  French 
grammar,  although  it  is  an  excellent  book  and  unexcelled  as  regards 
thoroughness,  is  difficult.  In  large  classes  those  pupils  who  do  riot  take 
kindly  to  the  "gerund-grinding"  soon  get  beyond  their  depth  and  lose 
interest.  There  is  "no  time",  the  teachers  cry,  to  rally  the  discouraged 
ones  by  more  interesting  methods.  Teachers  know  that  pupils  must 
be  prepared  to  grapple  with  such  problems  as  the  French  for — "That 
is  what  he  was  talking  about,  but  not  what  I  was  thinking  about;  which 
is  a  pity."  and  they  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  protest  has  ever  been  made,  no  voice  has  been 
raised  even  at  the  modern  languages  section  of  the  O.  E.  A.  in  favour 
of  combining  the  two  papers.  The  reason  is  that  teachers  of  French 
have  been  afraid  of  seeming  to  wish  to  lower  the  standard.  They  have 
protested  against  the  very  great  difference  in  difficulty  between  the  two 
papers,  with  the  result  that  grammar  questions  and  irregular  verb 
questions  have  appeared  on  the  "authors"  papers  as  well.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  wish  of  any  thinking  teacher  to  lower  the  standard  of  the 
examination  but  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  a  change  in  the  character 
of  it. 

The  number  of  failures  in  French  composition,  though  discouraging, 
is  not  the  most  serious  part  of  the  matter.  Much  more  deplorable  is  the 
effect  on  the  character  of  class-room  work.  The  lessons  in  many  schools 
are  a  succession  of  "gerund-grinding"  grammar  lessons  relieved,  two 
days  in  the  week,  by  the  "getting  up"  of  prescribed  texts — a  process 
which  often  involves  much  more  use  of  English  than  of  French.  Teachers 
have  been  heard  lamenting  that  they  have  "no  time"  for  pronunciation 
after  the  first  teaching  in  Form  I,  "no  time"  for  oral  work,  for  free 
composition,  for  dictation,  for  reading  aloud  by  teacher  or  pupils.  Very 
little  time  can  be  taken  even  for  rapid  translation  at  sight,  they  say, 
and  none  for  pleasant  wanderings  in  by-paths  suggested  by  authors' 
names,  newspaper  items  from  France  and  war  post-cards.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  those  who  feel  that  they  must  take  time 
for  these  things  have  more  failures  or  less.  There  is,  of  course,  no  means 
of  knowing. 

The  examination  should  test  the  candidates'  power  to  read  and  write 
French  with  accuracy.  Many  teachers  would  welcome  also  a  test  of 
his  power  at  least  to  recognize  the  sounds,  if  not  to  produce  them. 
Further,  the  result  of  the  examination  should  be  that  each  candidate  is 
either  passed  or  refused.     There  is  no  sense  in  saying  to  a  candidate 
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"you  know  enough  about  'authors  and  sight'  but  you  do  not  know 
enough  about  'composition'".  Such  a  decision  puts  the  teacher  in 
an  awkward  position  if  the  candidate  does  the  work  over  again  the  next 
year,  and  it  is  quite  senseless  in  any  case.  The  fact  always  is,  of  course, 
either  that  the  candidate  knows  enough  French  to  profit  by  the  work  of 
the  honour  class,  or  that  he  does  not. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  an  examination  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  Civil  Service  would  be  better,  i.e.,  a  test  of  power  to  write  simple 
French  and  read  it  at  sight  only^ — with  no  examination  on  set  texts. 

The  following  are  a  few  quotations  from  that  most  interesting 
brochure,  "Modern  Studies" — the  report  of  the  English  modern  langu- 
ages committee  appointed  in  1916.  The  quotations  have  been  chosen 
rather  at  random,  but  it  is  interesting  to  read  them  with  Ontario  con- 
ditions in  mind  and  to  ask  oneself  to  what  extent  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  University  and  the  Department  of  Education  are  in  harmony 
with  them. 

"The  most  important  (foreign)  language  for  us  is  French." 

"Entrance  scholarships  to  the  Universities  should  not  be  given  for 
modern  languages  alone  but  for  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  language,  the 
history  and  the  literature  taken  together." 

"Oral  examinations  should  be  used  wherever  possible  and  in  school 
examinations  and  in  scholarship  examinations  it  should  always  be 
possible." 

"There  is  general  agreement  that  free  composition  in  the  foreign 
language  should  be  practised  before  translation  into  the  foreign  language." 

"The  need  of  good  phonetic  training  for  teachers  who  have  to  work 
in  school  conditions,  we  consider  to  be  completely  established." 

"Classes  for  modern  languages  should  not  be  unduly  large." 

"Teachers  of  modern  languages  should  be  granted  facilities  to  visit 
foreign  countries  from  time  to  time." 

"It  is  desirable  that  every  teacher  of  modern  languages  in  a  second- 
ary school  should  have  spent  not  less  than  a  year  abroad  under  suitable 
conditions." 

"  Translation  from  the  foreign  language  should  he  sparingly  used.'" 

"Any  method  which  did  not  practise  the  pupil  in  the  ready  handling 
of  a  dictionary  would  be  unfortunate  since  it  would  fail  to  train  him  in 
the  habits  which  will  be  necessary  when  he  wants  to  learn  a  language 
for  himself." 

[In  the  matter  of  dictionaries  the  Ontario  teacher  is  between  two 
fires.  The  University  wishes  to  prescribe  texts  without  vocabularies 
and  occasionally  does  so.  The  Department  of  Education  by  regulation, 
makes  a  teacher  who  requires  a  pupil  to  buy  a  dictionary  for  use  in  a 
classroom  liable  to  a  penalty.] 
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"At  all  stages  prose  as  well  as  verse  should  be  learned  by  heart." 
"Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  on  their  own  account  and  for 
all  the  languages  which  it  teaches,  every  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
good  lending  library." 

This  is  not  written  in  any  spirit  of  carping  criticism  of  either  the 
University  or  the  Department  of  Education.  Everybody  desires  the 
teaching  of  French  really  to  teach  French  and  realizes  that  both  the 
University  and  the  Department  are  working  towards  that  end.  More- 
over, criticism  would  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  Riverdale  Col- 
legiate Institute.  One  of  the  Riverdale's  modern  language  teachers  is 
at  this  moment  at  the  University  in  Paris  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
Ontario  Government's  wise  policy  in  encouraging  foreign  study  among 
teachers  of  French.    Long  may  that  policy  last! 


Series  of  Lessons  on  Rain  and  Rainbow 

M.    ISABEL   WIUSOX 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

APRIL  brings  the  first  thrill  of  real  spring  and  every  day  is  a  new 
delight.     It  is  the  rainy  month  but  "April  showers  bring  May 
flowers". 
Through  observation  upon  the  weather  lead  to  the  study  of  rain. 
Conversation  on  the  following: 

1.  Where  the  rain  comes  from. 

2.  Where  it  falls — on  everything- — on  the  houses,  trees,  sidewalks,  etc. 

3.  How  it  falls- — gently,  with  force;  straight  down,  slanting;  large 
drops,  small  drops. 

4.  Work  of  the  rain — (a)  Washing  leaves,  flowers,  grass,  etc.;  (6) 
Awakening  the  sleeping  flowers  and  seeds;  (c)  Supplies  water  for  bathing 
(people,  buds,  etc.) ;  for  rleaning  (clothes,  dishes,  floors) ;  for  cooking;  for 
drinking  (people,  animals,  plants) ;  for  heating  (steam-heated  rooms) ;  for 
quenching  fire;  for  motive  power  (mill-wheel,  engine) ;  (d)  Swells  the 
streams;  (e)  Makes  a  home  for  the  fish. 

5.  The  play  of  the  rain.  Patters  against  the  window  pane;  gurgles  in 
the  gutters;  slides  down  the  roof;  rolls  the  stones  in  the  brook,  over  and 
over;  dances  with  the  sunbeams;  plays  with  the  colour  fairies  (rainbow). 

6.  How  collected  for  use.     Eavestroughs,  tubs,  pails,  cistern. 

7.  What  becomes  of  the  rain  when  it  falls?  The  little  drops  soak 
into  the  ground  and  the  thirsty  roots  are  satisfied.  But  some  of  it  runs 
along  the  ground  until  it  finds  a  place  to  come  out.  It  runs  down  hill 
and  after  meeting  many  other  drops  it  makes  a  sparkling  little  stream 
which  soon  becomes  a  river  and  it  runs  to  the  ocean  again.    In  this  con- 
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nection  learn  the  poem  "The  Raindrops'  Ride  (set  to  music  on  page  7  of 
TJie  Educational  Music  Course,  by  A.  T.  Cringan). 

1.  Some  little  drops  of  water 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey 
Once  happened  to  agree. 

2.  A  white  cloud  was  their  carriage, 

Their  horse,  a  playful  breeze; 
And  over  town  and  country 
They  rode  along  at  ease. 

3.  But,  O!  there  were  so  many, 

At  last  the  carriage  broke, 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 
Those  frightened  little  folk. 

4.  Among  the  grass  and  flowers 

They  then  were  forced  to  roam. 
Until  a  brooklet  found  them. 
And  carried  them  safe  home. 

8.  Watch  the  sky  closely,  notice  the  signs  of  rain.  Watch  the  sky 
duriiTig  a  rain  storm.  Where  does  the  sun  go?  Where  do  the  people  go? 
What  do  the  animals  do?    What  animals  like  the  rain? 

9.  Experiments:  (1)  Take  out  the  "water-babies"  from  a  dish  of 
water — that  is,  drop  water  from  a  small  stick  to  see  the  shape  of  the 
drops  ("water-babies)".  (2)  Condense  steam  on  a  slate.  Refer  to  the 
windows  on  wash  day.  By  illustrating  show  that  the  more  vapour  and 
the  colder  the  slate  or  window  the  greater  the  condensation.  The  small 
drops  form  larger  ones  and  become  so  heavy  that  they  run  down  the 
slate  or  pane.  In  the  same  way  the  cold  winds  touch  the  vapour  and  rain 
is  the  result. 

10.  Questions  to  ask.  Why  did  you  come  to  school  with  rubbers  and 
umbrella?  Why  is  the  roof  of  a  house  built  on  a  slant?  Why  does  rain 
sometimes  fall  straight  down  and  sometimes  fall  slanting?  How  does 
the  rain  tell  us  which  way  the  wind  blows?  Why  do  rubbers  keep  our 
feet  dry? 

11.  Stories  to  tell.  (1)  "Stony  and  Rocky"  (2)  "Do  what  you  can" 
or  the  "Two  Helpful  Drops  of  Rain".  (3)  "Neptune"— all  from  In  the 
Child's  World  by  Emilie  Poulsson.  (4)  "How  we  First  Came  to  have 
Umbrellas"  from  For  the  Children's  Hour  by  Carolyn  S.  Bailey.  (5)  "The 
Morning  Glory  Seed"  from  Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  English  by  Caroline 
Grififin.  (6)  "The  Little  Pink  Rose"  from  Stories  To  Tell  by  Sara  Cone 
Byrant. 

12.  Poems:  (1)  Raindrops  Ride.  Music  Course.  (2)  "Who  likes  the 
Rain?" — In  the  Children's  Hour.  The  children  like  this  one  very  much 
so  it  is  passed  on  to  other  children. 
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"WHO  LIKES  THE  RAIN?" 

1.  "I",  said  the  duck,  "I  call  it  fun, 
For  I  have  my  little  red  rubbers  on. 
They  make  a  cunning  three-toed  track 
In  the  soft  cool  mud;  quack,  quack." 

2.  "I",  cried  the  dandelion,  "I, 

My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  beds  are  dry", 
And  she  lifted  her  little  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 

3.  Sang  the  brook:  "I  welcome  every  drop 
Come  down,  dear  raindrops;  never  stop 
Until  a  broad  river  you  make  of  me. 
And  then  I  will  carry  you  to  the  sea". 

This  work  leads  directly  to  the  study  of  the  poems  found  in  the  new 
Ontario  Primer:  "Rain,  rain,  go  away",  page  11;  2nd  verse  "The  Little 
Plant",  p.  27,  "The  Rain  is  raining  all  around",  p.  31,  "The  Little 
Raindrops",  p.  39,  and  "The  Rain",  p.  40. 

13.  Seat  Work  and  Construction  Work.  (1)  Illustrate  the  work  of  the 
rain  and  some  of  the  uses  of  rain.  (2)  Sew,  cut,  or  draw  umbrellas. 
(3)  Make  a  border  of  umbrellas.     (4)  Draw  or  cut  out  a  pair  of  rubbers. 

(5)  Paste  a  paper  boy,  with  umbrella  and  rubbers,  on  a  card  or  in  a  book. 

(6)  Illustrate  the  poems  in  the  Primer. 

,      _    .    ,  The   beauty   and   mystery   of   the   rainbow  always 

appeals  strongly  to  the  children.  The  prism  hanging  in 
the  window  in  the  sun  with  its  beautiful  rainbow  colours  is  always  a 
wonderful  and  delightful  surprise  to  all  children. 

If  possible  have  these  lessons  begin  after  they  have  seen  a  rainbow. 
Let  them  look  through  a  prism. 

1.  Conversation:  "Have  you  seen  a  rainbow?  What  is  it?"  "A 
rainbow  is  a  beautiful  arch  up  in  the  sky".  "What  is  the  shape  of  the 
rainbow?  When  do  we  see  it?  What  time  o.f  the  day  may  we  look  for  it?  " 
The  old  rhyme  says,  "A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  sailor's  warning, 
while  a  rainbow  at  night  is  the  sailor's  delight".  What  causes  the  rain- 
bow? Explain  simply,  e.g.,  "The  sun  shines  through  millions  of-  rain- 
drops in  the  clouds".     "What  colours  do  you  see?" 

2.  Read  what  Nokomis  told  Hiawatha  in  Hiawatha' s  Rainbow  by 
Longfellow. 

"Hiawatha  saw  the  rainbow, 
In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 

"  'Tis  a  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there. 
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All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 
Blossom  in  the  world  above  us." 

(a)   Read  the  poem. 

(6)  Question.  What  time  of  the  day  did  Hiawatha  see  the  rainbow? 
What  tells  you  so?  Had  he  ever  seen  it  before?  Tell  what  Nokomis  said 
it  was. 

(c)    Memorization  of  the  poem. 

3.  Bible  Story  of  the  Rainbow. 

(a)  Prepare  by  showing  pictures  of  the  ark. 

{h)  Tell  the  story. 

(c)  Question  on  the  story. 

id)  Oral  Reproduction. 

4.  Stories: 

{a)  "Rainbow  Fairies"   used   in   this  month   for  Supplementary 
Reading. 

(6)  "Iris'  Bridge"  or  The  Rainbow— Cooke's  Nature  Myths. 

(c)  Rainbow,  Part  H,  Morang's  Primer. 

(d)  "Story  of  Pot  of  Gold"  or  The  Poplar  Tree — Cooke's  Nature 
Myths. 

5.  Poems: 

(a)  There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers 
As  pretty  as  you  please, 
But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 

And  overtops  the  trees. 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky, 
Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

Christina  Rossetti. 

The  following  poem  brings  the  attention  to  the  colour. 

(6)     THE  RAINBOW 

(1)  Two  little  clouds  one  summer  day, 

Went  sailing  through  the  sky. 
They  went  so  fast  they  bumped  their  heads 
And  so  began  to  cry. 

(2)  Old  Father  Time  looked  down  and  said, 

"O  never  mind,  my  dears, 
I'll  send  my  little  fairy  folk 
To  dry  your  falling  tears." 

(3)  One  fairy  came  in  red  so  fine, 

And.  one  in  orange  bright. 
Then  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet 
Were  all  at  once  in  sight. 
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(4)  They  wiped  the  cloud  tears  all  away, 
And  then  from  out  the  sky, 
Upon  a  line  the  sunbeams  made 
They  hung  their  gowns  to  dry. 

6.  Rainbow  colours. 

(1)  The  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  shown  to  the  children  by 
means  of  the  glass  prism. 

(2)  Make  a  family  of  colours  with  chalk. 

(3)  Sort  pegs  in  rainbow  colours.  Arrange  flower  beds^ — poppies 
(red),  violets  (violet),  cornflower  (blue),  buttercups  (yellow),  sunflower 
(orange),  grass  (green). 

(4)  Give  them  squares,  triangles,  or  other  shapes  to  draw  around. 
In  these  shapes  put  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  each. 

(5)  Rainbow  Fairies.  Each  child  cuts  from  the  six  spectrum 
colours  a  suit  of  clothes  for  his  rainbow  fairy,  e.g.,  a  blue  dress,  red  sash, 
yellow  bonnet,  violet  handkerchief,  green  stockings,  orange  apron.  Let 
them  pin  these  clothes  to  a  clothesline  in  rainbow  order. 

(6)  Teach  the  words  red,  blue,  etc.,  by  writing  the  word  red  with 
red  chalk,  the  word  blue  with  blue  chalk,  etc. 

(7)  Cut  out  flowers  from  a  flower  catalogue.  Arrange  the  colours 
in  rainbow  order. 

(8)  Cut  shapes  of  leaves,  fruits,  vegetables  from  paper  of  different 
colours. 

(9)  Hold  up  cards  with  objects  of  any  colour  upon  them.  Let  the 
children  write  the  colour  of  the  object. 

(10)  Colour  a  rainbow  arch. 

(11)  Dress  6  paper  dolls,  each  one  in  a  different  colour. 

(12)  Colour  articles  for  a  doll  house. 

(13)  Cut  a  balloon  man  and  show  him  holding  a  balloon  of  each 
of  the  six  spectrum  colours. 

(14)  Draw  a  picture  of  a  boy  holding  six  rainbow  balloons. 

(15)  Rainbow  tops.  These  are  a  perfect  delight  to  the  little  ones. 
Draw  on  cardboard,  a  red  circle,  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Enclose 
this  with  a  circular  rim  of  orange,  then  one  each  of  yellow,  green,  blue, 
violet.  The  last  five  make  about  one  quarter  or  one  half  inch  wide.  Cut 
around  the  outside  edge  of  the  violet  circle,  and  pass  a  small  stick  through 
the  centre  of  the  red  circle.  Twirl  rapidly  and  put  on  the  floor.  The 
colours  blend  beautifully  as  the  top  spins. 

(16)  Rainbow  game.  Arrange  the  primary  colours  on  the  desk  in 
a  circle,  the  complementary  colours  in  an  outer  circle.  Take  any  com- 
plementary colour,  as  orange;  place  between  red  and  yellow.  Keep  on 
until  all  the  complementary  colours  find  a  place  between  the  primary 
forming  them.    The  first  child  to  finish  the  work  wins''the  game. 
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(17)  Wet  a  paper.  Place  the  primary  colours  on.  Allow  them  to 
run.     Make  a  Chinese  lantern  or  a  stained  glass  window  with  the  paper. 

(18)  Teach  colours  in  relation  to  familiar  things.  Which  colour 
makes  you  think  of  a  rose?  Of  the  sun?  Of  the  grass?  Of  a  violet?  Of 
the  sky?    Of  the  sunflower? 

(19)  Refer  to  page  218  of  the  Art  Manual  for  Ontario  for  a  colour 
chart.  In  one  of  the  Prang  series  of  Art  books  "Hiawatha's  Rainbow" 
is  illustrated.  ■>• 

7.  Supplementary  Reading.  For  this  month  "The  Rainbow  Fairies" 
has  been  chosen.  For  method  of  taking  this  supplementary  work  refer 
to  previous  issues  of  The  School. 

'.'THE  RAINBOW  FAIRIES" 

Three  beautiful  flower  fairies  were  playing  under  an  old  oak  tree  one  fine  summer 
night  when  the  moon  was  shining  brightly.  Each  had  on  a  dress  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  flower  for  which  it  was  named.  Little  Fairy  Buttercup  wore  a  bright  yellow  dress. 
Forget-me-not  wore  a  blue  dress.  Geranium  wore  a  red  dress.  Not  far  from  the  three 
fairies  in  red,  yellow  and  blue,  were  three  other  fairies.  These  fairies  had  on  old,  faded 
dresses.    They  stood  and  watched  the  three  bright  fairies  dance  in  the  moonlight. 

"Come,"  said  Buttercup,  "come  and  dance  with  us". 

"We  cannot",  said  the  three,  "We  cannot  dance,  for  we  have  on  our  old  clothes. 
We  have  been  working  all  day  and  are  just  going  home." 

"Never  mind!    We  will  soon  make  your  dresses  pretty",  said  Forget-me-not. 

3.  Then  Buttercup  took  the  skirt  of  her  yellow  dress  and  dipped  it  into  a  lily  cup 
filled  with  dew.     The  dew  was  quickly  dyed  yellow. 

Forget-me-not  dipped  the  skirt  of  her  blue  dress  into  another  lily  cup  filled  with 
dew.  The  dew  was  quickly  dyed  blue.  Then  the  fairies  mixed  the  yellow  dew  and  the 
blue  dew  together. 

"Now  jump  in,  little  fairy,"  cried  Buttercup.  In  jumped  one  of  the  fairies  in  faded 
gown,  and  when  she  came  out  her  dress  was  a  beautiful  green. 

4.  Then  Geranium  dipped  her  dress  into  dew,  and  Forget-me-not  did  the  same. 
They  mixed  blue  and  red  dew,  and  the  second  fairy  jumped  in.  When  she  came  out  of 
the  lily  cup  her  dress  was  bright  purple. 

Then  Buttercup  and  Geranium  dipped  their  dresses  into  the  dew  again,  to  make  a 
pretty  colour  for  the  third  fairy.    When  she  came  out  her  dress  was  bright  orange. 

5.  How  they  laughed  and  clapped!  They  danced  and  sang  around  the  tree.  A 
dark  cloud  came  creeping  along  in  the  sky.  It  soon  covered  the  moon  and  the  stars. 
The  rain  came  pattering  down  and  the  six  fairies  hid  themselves  In  the  flowers. 

In  the  morning  when  they  awoke  the  rain  was  over  and  the  sun  shining.  These  dear 
little  fairies  took  hold  of  one  another's  hands  and  flew  up  to  the  sky  where  they  made  a 
beautiful  rainbow.     Ever  since  they  have  been  called  the  Rainbow  Fairies. 

8.  Paints.  Before  this  reading  lesson  mix  water  colours  to  illustrate. 
After  the  lesson  let  the  children  experiment  with  mixing  colours  to  illus- 
trate.   After  the  lesson  let  the  children  experiment  with  mixing  colours. 

Hints  and  Helps 

Questions  to  this  department  are  always  welcome.  The  following 
question  was  asked  at  a  recent  Institute  meeting,  "Would  you  take  all 
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your  class  in  reading  at  one  time?"  No,  that  compels  thirty-nine  to 
listen  while  one  is  reading.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  hear  forty  read  and 
it  grows  monotonous  to  those  listening.  The  group  system  is  better. 
Have  a  few  come  up  to  the  desk  while  the  others  are  occupied  with  seat- 
work  which  is  based  on  the  reading  or  correlated  with  other  subjects. 
For  reading  I  have  four  groups  grouped  for  facility  and  ease  in  reading. 
The  group  \aries  in  size  from  day  to  day.  If  a  child  in  group  C  works 
hard  and  gains  fluency  and  ease  he  is  put  into  B,  or  if  he  is  away  or  loses 
a  lesson  he  is  put  into  C  until  he  catches  up  with  B.  For  the  mechanical 
part  of  reading  (phonics  and  sight  words)  the  class  is  taken  as  a  whole. 
Sight  words  and  phonic  lessons  are  kept  ahead  of  the  reading  lesson. 
With  the  mechanical  part  mastered  the  child  can  then  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  thought-getting.    As  a  result  better  reading  is  secured. 

The  group  system  enables  you  to  give  attention  to  a  special  group  if 
any  special  difficulty  arises.  Six  or  seven  may  have  difficulty  with  one 
thing,  then  why  drill  the  rest  who  already  know  it? 
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Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

PRIMARY  Reading!  It  is  a  never-ending  subject,  that,  like  the 
brook,  "goes  on  forever".  It  is  always  in  our  thoughts  and  on 
our  tongues.  Who  of  us  is  not  eager  to  hear  of  different  methods 
and  their  value?  We  are  constantly  on  the  search  for  fresh  "helps" 
that  will  tint  our  lessons  with  rosier  hues.  '  . 

By  this  time  of  the  year  the  children  have  reached  the  stage  where 
they  want  to  read,  and  read  continually.  There  is  freedom  in  their 
reading,  and  a  proof  of  the  power  they  have  gained.  We  begin  to  see 
more  clearly  the  effects  of  the  daily  lessons  of  many  months — and  we 
realize  that  even  such  everyday  things  as  "word-drills"  were  worth 
while. 

This  is  all  very  encouraging,  and  we  proceed  as  before  with  systematic 
attractive  reading  lessons,  giving  individual  help  as  generously  as  we  can 
to  those  who  require  it. 

But  what  a  great  deal  of  practice  is  required  by  all!  And  if  the  class 
is  a  large  one  we  are  bound  to  spend  a  good  part  of  our  time  in  conducting 
the  reading. 

Besides  thinking  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
made  up  of  individuals.  We  are  looking  for  progress  in  each  pupil,  and 
certainly  want  to  hear  each  pupil  read.  How  shall  we  manage  to  do  so? 
We  must  think  of  some  arrangement  that  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to 
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the  individual  child,  and  that  will  not  waste  his  time.  How  tired  we 
should  be  if  we  simply  heard  the  children  read,  one  after  another,  every 
day!  Indeed  at  the  very  suggestion  a  host  of  reasons  crowd  in  to  settle 
that  point  for  us.    Let  us  note  some  of  them. 

1.  There  would  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  time,  which  should  be 
filled  up  with  effective  work. 

2.  Pupils,  becoming  tired,  take  careless  positions,  which  will  result 
in  careless  thinking  and  behaviour. 

3.  Hearing  the  same  story  read  over  and  over  is  uninspiring  and 
monotonous. 

4.  The  reading  of  many  of  the  children  at  this  stage  is  a  poor  model 
for  others  to  hear. 

5.  Restlessness  and  irritation  would  be  caused  by  the  nervous  tension 
of  "watching  the  book"  and  trying  to  keep  thoughts  from  straying  far 
from  the  lesson. 

6.  Self-effort  is  discouraged,  and  children  may  depend  on  the  reading 
of  others  to  an  injurious  extent.  A  good  model  is  inspiring  to  the  children, 
but  must  be  presented  when  most  effective. 

7.  Finally,  by  this  method,  the  lesson  would  be  such  an  "old  story" 
after  several  had  read  it  aloud,  that  some  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  would 
be  taken  away. 

We  all  have  our  own  schemes  for  conducting  the  lesson  in  order  that 
interest  may  be  held,  best  effort  gained,  and  as  little  time  lost  as  possible. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  try  some  of  the  following  devices?  We 
are  all  fond  of  change,  and  perhaps  you  may  like  to  adapt  some  of  them 
to  your  needs,  when  you  want  things  "different"  some  day. 

1.  Take  up  the  thought  of  the  lesson  with  the  class — hard  words,  etc. 
Give  a  few  minutes  for  silent  reading — in  short,  prepare  pupils  for  reading 
the  story.  Dismiss  the  class  and  asssign  seat-work  to  all.  Then  call 
up  each  pupil  in  turn  to  read  the  story  with  his  best  expression. 

2.  Form  the  class  into  two  groups.  Let  captains  choose  pupils  for 
their  sides.  One  pupil  in  the  first  row  is  asked  to  read,  then  one  from  the 
other  side.  The  one  whose  reading  is  more  pleasing  than  the  other  gains 
a  "star".  Keep  count  of  the  stars  gained  on  the  black-board.  Keep  a 
friendly  tone  to  the  match,  and  make  the  criticism  constructive.  A  sort 
of  "review"  of  several  lessons  may  be  taken. 

3.  With  a  large  class,  some  days  divide  pupils  into  three  small  groups, 
assign  a  certain  lesson  to  each  group.  The  groups  not  reading  may  be 
proving  their  knowledge  of  the  lesson ,^ — answering  a  set  of  questions  on 
papers,  forming  a  picture  for  the  lesson  with  crayons,  pegs,  etc.  Listen 
to  each  pupil  with  interest. 

4.  Pupils  prepare  the  lesson  at  seats.  As  they  study  six  are  chosen 
by  the  teacher  for  their  quiet  study,  and  steady  work.    The  names  are 
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not  given  out,  but  while  class  gives  attention  these  six  names  are  written 
on  the  board.  These  children  are  allowed  to  read  to  the  audience.  Those 
listening  are  asked  to  tell  any  good  points  in  the  reading. 

5.  Teacher  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Four  children  are 
named,  and  each  comes  forward  and  stands  in  a  corner  of  the  room  to 
read.     This  will  encourage  pupils  with  weak  voices. 

6.  Pupils  are  called  one  by  one  to  stand  by  the  teacher's  desk  and 
read  the  lesson  in  a  moderate  voice,  not  loud  enough  to  disturb  the  others 
who  are  working  at  their  seats.  Give  each  child  a  ticket  when  he  has 
finished  (10  marks  for  excellent  reading). 

7.  Interruptions  sometimes  occur,  so  that  all  cannot  read  aloud. 
Pupils  may  study  lessons  in  supplementary  Readers.  Choose  those 
whose  names  begin  with  "G"^ — Gracie,  George,  Gerald,  then  "W"^ — 
Willie,  Walter,  Winnie. 

8.  Line  up  the  girls  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the  other.  Have 
little  favours  to  give  for  good  reading,  taking  into  account  correct 
standing,  holding  of  book,  etc.  A  green  shamrock  leaf  will  do  if  St. 
Patrick's  Day  is  near.  A  pattern  of  some  animal  to  cut  out  at  home  is 
attractive. 

9.  Perhaps  we  are  inclined  to  ask  the  best  readers  first.  Now  and 
then  have  a  topsy-turvey  day.  Choose  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  first. 
Then  we  shall  not  be  too  tired  for  a  word  of  praise  to  the  slow  ones,  or  a 
little  necessary  help.  The  slower  ones  need  the  practice  so  much.  There 
must  be  some  interesting  work  for  the  brighter  ones  of  the  class.  Perhaps 
they  may  write  out  the  lesson  and  take  it  home  if  neatly  written. 

10.  Give  a  week's  notice,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  place  the  names 
of  the  six  best  readers  on  the  blackboard  in  coloured  chalk.  Perhaps  the 
children  will  want  the  list  of  best  readers  put  on  the  blackboard  every 
day  during  the  week. 

11.  When  the  lesson  has  been  prepared  to  some  extent,  assign  seat- 
work  to  all.  Then  call  up  pupils  separately  to  tell  the  story  in  their  own 
words.  Be  as  interested  a  listener  as  possible  and  sometimes  help  with 
a  question.  Those  who  tell  the  story  well  are  allowed  to  make  a  picture 
with  charcoal,  crayons,  etc.,  and  take  it  home  to  show. 

12.  Sometimes  let  each  child  read  to  the  teacher,  standing  by  her 
side.  There  is  such  a  small  audience  that  a  cosiness  and  friendliness  is 
obtained.  The  children  enjoy  this  plan.  The  teacher  can  find  out  where 
each  one  stands,  and  can  quietly  give  help  in  getting  a  difficult  word,  or 
offer  advice  as  to  studying.  Seat-work  may  be  given  to  suit  the  needs 
of  each  child. 

13.  When  dialogue  occurs  let  the  children  take  parts.  Let  them 
dramatize  if  they  read  well.  These  are  real  treats,  and  take  a  few 
moments'  preparation  in  order  to  make  it  as  real  as  possible. 
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14.  Choose  one  of  the  head  pupils  to  hear  two  pupils  read.  Then  let 
the  listener  tell  which  reading  he  thought  the  better  of  the  two.  He 
may  be  able  to  give  some  reason  for  his  decision. 

15.  Choose  some  of  the  best  readers.  Let  them  read  first,  then  each 
one  hears  a  slower  pupil  read.  They  are  good  little  teachers  very  often, 
and  very  careful.  They  appreciate  holding  a  position  of  trust.  The  other 
children  enjoy  it,  because  they  feel  that  someone  on  their  own  level,  as  it 
were,  is  hearing  their  efforts.  There  is  a  comfortable  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship between  the  two.  If  Jennie  is  improving  in  her  reading  and  is  told 
that  to-morrow  she  will  be  asked  to  "help"  someone  else,  won't  she  be 
gratified! 

16.  For  a  week,  organize  a  race.  Five  red  stars  may  be  obtained  by 
each  child.    Put  names  and  spaces  for  stars  neatly  on  the  black-board. 

17.  If  a  child's  reading  is  noticeably  improved— more  pleasing  in 
every  way,  give  her  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  is  written  "April  4.  May 
read  her  lesson  nicely  to-day."  Let  her  take  the  slip  home  and  show  it 
to  the  family. 


Literature  in  Elementary  Schools,  IV 

ADRIAN   MACDONALD,   M.A., 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 

The  Lesson  Procedure 

THE  method  of  dealing  with  all  pieces  of  literature  selected  for  class 
study  should  certainly  not  follow  the  same  routine.  So  diverse 
in  character  and  spirit  are  the  myriad  works  included  under  the 
head  of  literature  that  to  lay  down  in  detail  an  unalterable  method  of 
studying  them  is  on  the  face  of  it  impossible.  To  suggest,  for  instance 
that  we  attack  a  crooning  lullaby  as  we  should  a  romantic  tale  of  adven- 
ture or  an  essay  whose  purpose  is  preceptive  or  expository  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  study  as  well  as  life;  but  for  all 
that  it  is  true  that  variety  itself  would  lose  its  savor  if  it  were  not  recog- 
nized as  a  departure  from  a  settled  form;  and  in  offering  advice  for  the 
study  of  literature,  although  it  would  be  unwise  to  provide  the  teacher 
with  an  invariable  lesson  plafi  to  follow  step  by  step,  a  certain  uniformity 
of  procedure  may  well  be  suggested  as  a  basis  for  the  class  study  of  most 
selection^. 

In  the  first  place  before  the  chosen  piece  is  read  some  preliminary 
preparation  may  usually  be  made  by  the  class.  Now  that  spelling  is  no 
longer  a  meaningless  rhyming  of  letters,  but  has  become  a  real  study  of 
our  written  vocabulary,  many  of  the  harder  words  may  be  dealt  with  in 
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the  spelling  lesson;  while  others  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  look  up 
in  their  dictionaries.  In  each  case  some  context  should  be  provided 
since  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  full  significance' of  unrelated  words.'  Any 
information,  also,  necessary  fof  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  selection 
should  be  gathered  beforehand  by  the  pupils,  either  by  discussing  the 
points  in  class  or  by  searching  books  of  reference.  In  all  writing  the 
author  presupposes  a  certain  knowledge  of  facts  and  words  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  and  in  so  far  as  possible  the  pupils  should  be  in  possession 
of  this  before  the  actual  reading  is  undertaken. 

When  the  period  for  class  study  arrives  the  chosen  selection  should 
be  read  through  from  beginning  to  end  before  it  is  discussed.  This  first 
reading,  it  is  true,  may  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  lighter  stories  in  which 
the  suspense  is  carefully  held  and  the  denouement  is  made  surprising; 
but  with  most  pieces,  especially  those  difficult  in  thought  or  language, 
it  is  best  to  have  a  preliminary  reading.  By  going  quickly  through  the 
whole  selection  the  pupils  will  gain  an  idea  of  its  general  purport  that 
will  be  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  later  examination  of  its  details. 

Who  should  do  the  reading  is  a  moot  point.  The  pupils  like  better  to 
hear  the  teacher  read,  but  they  themselves  need  pi'actice;  and  whether 
practice  or  pleasure  is  of  greater  importance  is  a  question  that  has 
caused  hot  discussions  at  many  teacher's  conventions.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  one  apple  does  not  make  an  orchard,  nor 
one  reading  lesson  a  course  in  literature.  A  great  many  things  will  be 
studied  during  the  term — why  should  either  teacher  or  pupils  do  all 
the  reading?  Each  method  of  presenting  a  new  selection  has  its  peculiar 
advantage.  Especially  with  poetry  much  will  be  gained  by  the  teacher's 
reading  aloud  to  the  class,  for  in  this  way  the  first  impressioniof  the  piece 
conveyed  to  the  pupils  will  be  more  vivid  and  sensuous.  One  reason 
that  so  little  poetry  is  read  today  is  that  so  little  is  read  orally.  In  the 
case  of  prose  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  practice  to  read 
"silently;  but  too  much  stress  need  not  be  placed  on  this  matter  of  practice, 
since  the  reading  done  by  the  pupils  in  class,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
only  a  small  part  of  their  total  reading.  The  procedure,  at  any  rate, 
should  be  varied — sometimes  the  teacher  reading,  sometimes  the  pupils. 
The  more  informal  the  practice  the  more  it  will  be  in  the  spirit  of  the 
book-lover's  habit  of  reading. 

From  this  first  reading  the  pupils  will  probably  gain  a  fairly  definite 
notion  of  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  selection,  but  that  they  have  done 
so  should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  With  children  it  is  dangerous  to 
take  anything  for  granted.  Let  two  or  three  questions  relating  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  selection  follow  the  reading. 

When  the  class  has  obtained  a  general  idea  of  the  selection,  their 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  details.     There  will  be  difficulties 
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to  overcome — (1)  difficulties  of  verbal  interpretation,  strange  words  and 
strange  figures  of  speech;  (2)  difficulties  arising  from  the  child's  lack  of 
knowledge  or  experience r  (3)  difficulties  caused  by  the  child's  failure 
to  realize  fully  the  imagination  and  thought.  To  overcome  these 
obstructions  the  piece  should  be  read  again  section  by  section  and 
discussed. 

The  first  difficulty,  that  of  verbal  interpretation,  is  easily  handled. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  will  have  been  met  in  the  preparation,  and  what 
further  passages  require  explanation  must  be  decided  by  the  teacher 
herself;  no  one  but  herself  will  know  her  class.  In  choosing  these  pass- 
ages she  will  show  her  skill  in  looking  into  the  minds  of  her  pupils.  If 
difficulties  are  raised  where  there  are  no  diffidulties,  the  reading  will 
become  dull  and  pedantic;  if  real  obscurities  are  passed  over  it  will  tend 
to  become  meaningless.  One  suggestion,  however,  may  be  made  here — 
the  teacher  must  see  that  metaphorical  expressions  are  understood.  They 
cause  the  children  especial  perplexity.  The  pupils  usually  know  their 
own  difficulties  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  point  them  out.  The 
teacher,  however,  should  be  on  the  watch  for  cases — and  they  are  majny — • 
where  the  pupils  have  hurried  too  quickly  over  obscure  passages  or  have 
misinterpreted  them.  These  she  should  herself  bring  up  for  discussion. 
Whenever  in  the  reajding,  verbal  obscurities  arise  they  must  be  dealt 
with  by  patient  question  and  comment. 

A  warning  is  necessary  here.  Avoid  a  tiresome  reiteration  of  the 
same  form  of  question — "What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  "What  is  the 
significance  of  that?"  "Explain  the  other."  Questions  of  this  nature 
are  occasionally  necessary,  but  the  manner  of  attack  should  be  varied 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  much  better,  as  was  suggested  in  the  previous 
article,  to  direct  the  pupil's  attention  towards  the  characters,  the  scenes, 
the  situations,  the  incidents,  the  ideas,  than  towards  the  words.  By 
asking  about  these  points  of  more  vital  interest  the  teacher  can  easily 
ascertain  whether  the  pupils  understand  the  language. 

The  pupil's  lack  of  knowledge  or  experience  is  a  common  cause  for 
their  failure  to  comprehend  certain  passages.  The  fund  of  historical 
information,  for  instance,  which  a  sixth  grade  boy  could  bring  to  the 
understanding  of  "Horatius  at  the  Bridge"  is  very  small;  and  such  a 
pupil's  experience  of  life  would  not  carry  him  far  through  "Evangeline." 
Something  may  be  done  towards  overcoming  this  lack  of  knowledge  and 
experience  by  pooling  in  discussion  the  contributions  of  the  whole  class, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  want  must  be  supplied  by  the  teacher's  own 
remarks.  Judicious  and  appreciative  comments  by  her  will  often  bring 
home  to  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  passages  otherwise  beyond  their 
range. 

The  failure  to  realize  the  thought  and  imagination  of  the  piece  is 
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harder  to  rectify ;  yet  it  marks  the  difiference  between  a  bare  understanding 
of  the  verbal  meaning  and  a  real  comprehension  of  the  purport  and 
spirit.  In  Leigh  Hunt's  poem  "The  Glove  and  the  Lions,"  for  instance, 
the  pupils  may  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  "ramped  and  roared 
the  lions,"  and  yet  their  minds  may  not  have  reacted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  a  vivid  imaginative  picture  of  the  scene.  It  is  to  bring  about 
such  a  reaction  that  much  of  the  teacher's  efforts  will  be  directed. 

A  piece  of  literature  is  something  more  than  the  combination  of 
words  upon  the  printed  page.  There  is  implied  a  sympathetic  mind 
in  which  the  words  are  re-created  into  a  complex  of  thoughts,  images 
and  emotions.  It  is  this  delicate  ideational  complex  that  is  the  real 
piece  of  literature;  and  it  cannot  be  created  from  the  impressions  of 
the  page  without  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  We  ca 
perceive  the  color  of  the  sky,  hear  the  sound  of  voices,  smell  the  odor 
of  lilacs,  without  a  conscious  activity  of  mind;  but  we  cannot  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  a  literary  selection  without  concentrated  attention  and 
the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  The  process  of  reading,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  process  of  composition,  is  nevertheless  creative. 

The  question  and  answer  method  has  been  since  Socrates'  day  the 
reliable  method  of  making  thoughtless  people  think.  To  set  this  method 
down  as  the  first  way  of  compelling  the  pupils  to  re-create  in  their  own 
minds  the  thoughts  and  images  of  the  selection  which  is  being  read  may 
seem  trite  and  unenlightening;  but  it  must  be  mentioned  nevertheless, 
for  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  any  good  teaching  of  literature.  Let  the 
teacher's  questions  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  her  pupils'  thinking;  let 
her  make  one  question  follow  upon  another,  searching  her  scholars' 
minds,  until  she  has  exhausted  their  capabilities  of  interpretation.  Then, 
and  then  only,  may  such  comments  as  were  recommended  above  be 
wisely  added. 

Besides  this  persistent  questioning  the  teacher,  in  order  to  lead  her 
pupils  to  realize  the  author's  thoughts,  images  and  emotions,  must 
devise  means  of  getting  them  to  relate  their  own  lives  to  the  w'orld  of 
books — but  of  this  I  must  speak  at  length  in  another  article. 

One  point  remains  to  be  added  about  the  lesson  procedure.  If  cut 
off  at  this  stage  the  lesson  will  leave  an  impression  of  a  broken  discussion. 
What  will  remain  with  the  children  will  be  the  memory  of  this  question 
and  of  that  answer.  Something  is  necessary  to  complete  the  lesson,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  wise  to  gather  the  threads  of  thought  up  by  a  quick 
but  effective  recapitulation;  and  no  class  study  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  re-reading  of  the  whole  selection  orally. 


High  School  History  Methods 

PROFESSOR  G.   M.  JOXES 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

(Continued  from  February  issue) 

THE  somewhat  new  system  of  supervised  study,  popularized  by  Prof. 
Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest,  is  being  applied  more  and  more  to  the  teach- 
ing of  history.  About  two  years  ago  there  appeared  a  volume 
entitled  "Supervised  Study  in  History"  by  Miss  Mabel  E.  Simpson 
(Macmillan).  This  book  explains  in  great  detail  how  the  author  has 
applied  the  system  in  teaching  American  history  to  grades  VH  and  VHI 
of  the  Washington  Junior  High  School  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  aim  of  supervised  study  is  to  conserve  human  energy,  and  to  fit 
pupils  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  of  the  world.  "The  hours  wasted  in 
ignorant,  haphazard,  discouraging,  and  all  too  often  unsuccessful  home 
study,  are  spent  in  class  study  periods  where  a  wise  teacher  directs  the 
learning  of  a  new  assignment,  and  reduces  to  an  inevitable  minimum  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  mastering  a  topic  or  a  problem ".'^ 

In  the  history  classes  taught  by  Miss  Simpson  the  lesson  period  is  one 
of  ninety  minutes.  Twenty-five  minutes  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
work  prepared  by  the  pupils  the  previous  day;  25  minutes  are  given  to 
the  assignment,  5  to  physical  exercises,  and  35  to  a  study  of  the  assign- 
ment. Each  of  the  main  divisions  needs  explanation.  Miss  Simpson's 
review  is  much  like  our  ordinary  Canadian  history  lesson  except  that  her 
classroom  procedure  is  often  socialized.  In  various  ways  the  pupils  are 
tested  on  work  already  done.  The  teacher  directs  the  testing,  and,  where 
necessary,  corrects  false  impressions  and  supplements  the  work  of  the 
pupils. 

The  assignment  period  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  work  to  be 
done  next.  Guided  by  the  teacher,  the  pupils  determine  what  the  new 
problem  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  worded.  Their  sources  of  information  are 
canvassied,  and  finally  the  new  work  is  put  in  the  shape  of  three  assign- 
ments, a  minimum,  an  average,  and  "a  maximum. ,  These  correspond  to 
the  three  divisions  usually  made  in  a  class  working  urider  a  system  of 
supervised  study.  The  slow  pupils  are  expected  to  cover  the  minimum 
assignment;  the  larger  body  of  average  pupils  will  probably  finish  the 
minimum  and  the  average  assignments;  the  few  brilliant  pupils  will  do 
4||all  three.  All  are  encouraged  to  do  as  much  as  they  can.  This  assign- 
ment period  affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  show  pupils 
how  to  use  books,  to  study,  and  to  organize  material. 

^Simpson,  Supet vised  Study  in  History,  p.  4. 
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After  a  recess  of  five  minutes  devoted  to  physical  drill,  the  class  settles 
down  to  study  for  thirty-five  minutes.  This  period  should  be  specially 
fruitful,  because  it  has  been  very  carefully  prepared  for  in  the  assign- 
ment, because  the  pupils  have  at  hand  in  the  classroom  the  texts  and 
books  of  reference  necessary  for  their  work,  and  because  the  teacher  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  give  helpful,  individual  assistance. 

In  carrying  out  this  style  of  work  Miss  Simpson  does  not  depend  on 
any  one  text.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  have  two  text-books,  and  in  the 
room  are  found  many  others  which  the  class  may  consult.  How  wide 
this  reading  sometimes  is,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Miss  Simpson 
lists  thirty-two  books  in  American  history  for  the  use  of  grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

A  rather  unique  feature  of  Miss  Simpson's  book  is  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  opinions  of  pupils  concerning  supervised  study.  From  these 
one  gathers  that  the  pupils  are  impressed  by  the  definite  division  of  time 
in  classwork,  the  careful  assignment  of  work,  the  supervised  work  of  the 
study  period,  the  discussion  of  the  review  period,  and  the  socialized  class 
procedure  frequently  allowed.  One  pupil  expresses  his  views  thus:  "I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  study.  It  makes  the  work  easier,  and 
saves  home  work.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  review  of  the  previous  day's 
work  in  order  to  understand  the  new  work.  Also  it  is  good  to  have  a 
certain  time  for  assignment,  when  the  teacher  can  help  the  pupil  if  he 
is  puzzled  wuth  some  difficult  question.  The  socialized  recitation  keeps 
everyone  alert  and  quick  to  see  if  the  pupil  reciting  has  made  any  mis- 
takes. Last  but  not  least  is  the  study  period,  which  the  pupil  uses  to 
study  new  work,  write  up  notes,  and  review  difficult  work.  Summed  up, 
it  gives  each  pupil  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  pupils". 

The  term,  socialized  recitation,  has  been  used  so  often  in  this  article 
that  it  needs  explanation.  It  is  commonly  used  to  describe  a  great 
variety  of  recitations  in  all  of  which  the  pupils  do  most  of  the  talking 
and  the  teacher  does  little.  As  a  rule,  a  pupil  acts  as  chairman,  and  con- 
ducts the  class  for  the  time.  In  many  cases,  the  recitation  is  carried  on 
according  to  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.  In  some  cases,  the 
class  room  is  seated  so  that  it  resembles  a  miniature  parliamentary 
chamber.  When  Miss  Simpson  wishes  to  socialize  a  lesson  she  asks  the 
pupils  to  submit  in  advance  written  questions  on  topics  which  have 
presented  difficulties,  or  concerning  which  more  information  is  desired. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  class  selects  a  judge,  and  a  member  of 
the  class  to  conduct  the  review.  The  conductor  reads  the  question 
numbered  one.  All  who  can  answer  it  stand  quietly.  The  judge  calls 
upon  one  pupil  to  recite,  and  the  others  standing  may  be  seated  until 
this  recitation  is  completed.  "If  any  then  have  further  statements  or 
questions,  they  may  stand,  and,  after  being  given  permission   by  the 
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judge,  may  make  additional  statements,  or  question  the  first  pupil  called 
upon". 

There  are  very  many  ways  of  socializing  a  recitation.  We  have  room 
for  only  one  other  quotation  "The  plan  which  the  writer  has  found  most 
productive  of  good  has  been  to  seat  the  class  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
pupils  face  each  other,  two  rows  having  their  backs  to  the  teacher's  desk, 
and  facing  two  other  rows.  This  tends  to  make  the  pupils  talk  to  each 
other,  and  not  to  recite  to  the  teacher  only.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
giving  the  assignment,  first,  in  order  that  questions  by  the  teacher, 
except  for  settling  disputed  points,  or  clearing  up  mistakes,  may  be 
eliminated,  and  second,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  outline  from  which  the 
pupil  may  carry  on  his  recitation.  The  class  is  directed  to  ask  questions 
about  doubtful  points,  to  demand  explanations  for  statements,  to  criti- 
cize, and  to  amplify  statements.  Occasionally  the  teacher  has  not  asked 
a  question  throughout  the  hour,  but  at  other  times  she  has  found  it 
necessary  to  emphasize  certain  phases  of  the  work.  She  usually  sits  at 
her  desk  directly  back  of  the  class,  taking  very  little  part  except  to  call 
upon  pupils  for  contributions,  yet  all  the  time  she  is  an  intangible  com- 
pulsion and  unseen  stimulus,  as  well  as  a  trusted  guide.  To  cultivate 
a  friendly  rivalry,  an  alphabetical  division  of  the  class  into  two  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  each  other  on  recitations  is  made.  Each 
group  selects  a  leader  who  keeps  account  of  the  number  of  recitations 
made  each  week  by  each  individual  of  the  class,  and  the  report  is  posted 
on  Friday,  although  the  grade  for  the  work  done  is  determined  by  the 
teacher.  The  publicity  of  the  number  of  recitations  made  by  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  rivalry  of  the  groups,  aids  in  keeping  the  class  alert  and 
anxious  to  recite. 
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pupils  in  a  class  of  twenty-five  for  a  week,  the  actual  period  of  recitation 
approximating  thirty  minutes  daily. "^ 

Supervised  study  cannot  be  introduced  into  most  parts  of  Canada 
until  we  have  got  rid  of  our  wretched  half  hour  lesson  periods.  That  it 
has  much  merit,  especially  with  junior  classes  that  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  study,  seems  very  plain.  How  superior  it  is  to  the  system  under 
which  children  study  at  home  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  careful  experi- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  socialized  recitation  can  be  tried  out  in 
any  school.  Indeed  it  is  now  being  used  very  widely  in  connection  with 
oral  composition,  and  with  very  beneficial  results.  No  subject  lends  itself 
better  to  both  supervised  study  and  the  socialized  recitation  than  history, 
and  the  teachers  of  that  subject  have,  therefore,  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experiment. 


Intelligence 
Tests. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  relative  value  of 
intelligence  tests  and  written  examinations  as  a  means 
of  selecting  pupils  most  fitted  for  promotion  to  a  second- 
ary school  was  undertaken  by  the  Bradford  (England)  Education 
Committee.  Over  850  children  took  the  tests.  A  larger  number  of 
pupils  did  reasonably  well  (between  40%  and  75%)  in  the  tests  than  in 
the  examinations,  but  fewer  pupils  got  very  high  marks  (over  75%)  in 
the  tests  than  in  the  examination.  The  report  concludes  that  children 
who  have  been  debarred  from  regular  attendance  at  school  for  various 
reasons,  and  those  intelligent  children  who  are  definitely  lacking  in 
arithmetical  ability,  seem  to  be  more  fairly  placed  by  the  intelligence 
tests  than  by  an  examination  in  English  and  arithmetic.  It  is  noted, 
further,  that  the  supernormal  or  high  normal  child  seems  to  be  judged 
as  fairly  in  one  type  of  examination  as  in  the  other,  and  that  the  clever 
erratic  child  has  an  advantage  in  the  intelligence  tests. 

The  report  states  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  important 
moral  factors  as  the  power  of  sustained  effort,  purpose,  and  perseverance 
to  the  end  are  not  sufficiently  tested  by  the  forms  of  intelligence  tests 
so  far  evolved.  Such  powers  often  enable  a  slow  student  to  outstrip 
a  more  brilliant  one,  and  in  addition  are  most  admirable  qualities  for 
everyday  life.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  world  owes 
much  to  erratic  cleverness. 


^  Bessie  L.  Pierce,  The  Socialized  Recitation.     The  Historical  Outlook,  May,  1920. 
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High  School  Standards  for  secondary  schools  and  for  colleges 
Standards  in  were  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
the  New  Eng-  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
land  States.  held  in  Boston,  December  3  and  4, 1920.  A  preliminary 
report  on  standards  for  secondary  schools  was  adopted  by  the  association. 
In  presenting  its  report  the  committee  said  that  its  purpose  was  to  set 
down  as  standards  only  what  experience  and  the  best  usage  have  shown 
to  be  definitely  attainable  rather  than  what  might  seem  ultimately 
desirable. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  requirement  for  graduation  from 
secondary  school  should  be  the  completion  of  at  least  15  units  (i.e. 
practically  a  four  years'  course.) 

The  committee  recommended  that  in  no  case  should  the  school 
year  be  less  than  160  actual  school  days  and  preferably  should  be  not 
less  than  180  acj;ual  school  days. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  a  school  schedule  should  provide 
for  each  teacher  one  period  of  a  day  free  from  class  instruction  and  study 
hall  supervision,  and  that  a  teacher  should  not  be  required  to  give  class 
instruction  for  more  than  six  periods  in  one  day;  also  that  a  teacher's 
schedule  should  not  include  subjects  from  more  than  two  of  the  following 
fields  of  knowledge:  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  foreign  lan- 
guages,  natural  science,   commercial  subjects,  practical  arts. 

The  committee  recommended  25  as  the  maximum  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher,  and  that  at  least  three  teachers,  including  the  principal, 
shall  be  employed  in  a  four-year  secondary  school,  and  that  classes 
should  not  exceed  30  pupils. 

As  to  equipment,  the  report  emphasized  the  school  library,  stating 
that  schools  of  500  pupils  or  less  should  have  at  least  2,000  volumes. — • 
School  Life. 

p  .  In  a  recent  communication  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson, 

Sfl<jk-  t  Vi  Director   of   Education   among   the   new   Canadians, 

Saskatchewan,  notices  some  aspects  of  educational 
progress  in  Saskatchewan.  He  writes:  "At  the  recent  Provincial 
Trustees'  Convention  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  that  the  compulsory 
age  be  raised  to  sixteen,  unless  the  child  has  passed  to  Grade  VIII  before 
that  time.     They  also  endorsed  the  municipal  school  board  scheme. 

I  may  say  that  generally  speaking  the  interest  in  education  through- 
out our  Province  is  very  marked.  The  growth  of  night  schools  among 
the  non-English  has,  for  example,  been  very  great.  In  the  winter  of 
1918-19  there  were  eight  night  schools  in  operation  with  about  150  adult 
students.  In  1919-20  there  were  38  reported  and  660  students.  This 
winter  (1921),  when  all  the  reports  come  in,  I  confidently  expect  that  we 
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shall  have  100  in  operation  with  1,500  to  2,000  students.  You  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  salaries  in  the  foreign  districts  of  $1,500  per 
year  with  a  free  house  and  fuel  are  quite  common  now.  Many  teachers 
are  receivijig  more.  Furthermore,  last  year  we  erected  or  remodelled 
over  100  teachers'  houses  and  some  of  the  very  strongest  teachers  a^e 
volunteering  for  this  national  work. 

«    »  Two  years  ago  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 

-J,.  m^de  Safety  Education  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 

school  curriculum.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a 
full-time  supervisor  was  appointed.  The  second  year  was  devoted  to 
some  experimental  work  and  the  development  of  a  course  of  study. 
The  results  of  their  investigations,  published  in  the  1920  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  show  that  most  traffic  accidents  happened 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  fewest  in  January.  Acci- 
dents classified  by  age  show  that  the  age  of  seven  is  most  liable  to 
accident,  the  numbers  regularly  decreasing  from  7  to  18  years  of  age, 
with  a  slight  lise  at  12.  As  to  causes  of  accidents,  the  automobile 
comes  easily  first  and  dwarfs  all  other  causes.  Out  of  600  accidents 
classified  by  cause,  459  are  associated  with  automobiles.  "Stop,  Look, 
Listen!" 

.    _        ,     „  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 

_        .,.    ..  Teachers' Federation,  President  Michell  was  instriicted 

Conciliation  ^  ,        ,     a/t-  •  r  r-j        •  i    • 

to  forward  to  the  Mmister  of  Education  a  resolution 

asking  for  legislation  appointing  a  Board  of  Conciliation  to  deal  with 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  teachers'  salaries.  The  Minister  promised 
to  give  the  matter  careful  attention.  The  Board  of  Reference  in  Mani- 
toba has  been  a  decided  success. 

.    _         ,.  Wherever,  in  any  part  of  Ontario,  twenty  or  more 

_  ^.  persons  wish  to  proceed  to  a  University  degree  with- 

Innovation  ^   ^-       ^-     •       ^u  •  i  /   f    -iv 

out    discontinuing    their    employment,    facilities    to 

accomplish  their  ambition  are  offered  by  the  Provincial  University  so 
far  as  its  finances  and  the  size  of  its  staff  will  permit. 

For  years  the  University  of  Toronto  has  had  special  arrangements  to 
enable  teachers  to  secure  higher  academic  qualifications  and  the  degree 
of  B.A.  without  giving  up  their  teaching  positions.  At  the  March 
meeting  of  the  University  Senate  these  arrangements  were  extended 
and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  engaged  in  any  ordinary  employ- 
ment. With  only  certain  absolutely  indispensable  regulations  as  to 
size  of  classes,,  control  of  staff,  suitable  equipment  for  scientific  subjects, 
and  with  only  ordinary  university  fees  prescribed,  the  opportunity  is 
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offered  for  the  establishment  of  what  may  be  virtually  local  colleges 
afifiliated  with  the  Provincial  University.  The  course  thus  offered  is  the 
"pass"  or  "general"  course,  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  being  English, 
Latin,  French,  algebra  and  geometry  (one  paper),  trigonometry,  and 
science,  and  those  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  being  English, 
French,  science  and  any  two  of  history,  psychology,  and  political 
economy. 

This  departure  is  in  accord  with  the  well-known  democratic  policy 
of  Ontario's  University.  Its  design  is  to  make  the  advantages  of  higher 
education  available  throughout  the  University's  entire  constituency. 
This  is  no  "cheapening"  of  university  education,  for  university  teaching 
and  examinations  will  be  maintained  at  their  traditional  high  standard, 
but  it  does  bring  higher  education  to  the  people's  doors — especially  to 
the  doors  of  those  adults  who  have,  for  any  reason,  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  youth's  opportunity  for  learning.  To  obtain  a  B.A.  degree  will 
involve  just  as  much  work  as  it  ever  did  but  the  extraneous  obstacles  have 
been  removed. 

It  is  such  innovations  as  this,  along  with  the  notable  work  that  has 
been  and  is  being  done  in  the  regular  way,  that  entitle  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  the  most  generous  support  by  the  Provincial  Government. 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  the  following 
important  principle  was  laid  down.  This  was  done  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Extension  Committee  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  very  anxious,  up  to  the  limit  of  its  powers  as  deter- 
mined by  its  finances  and  the  size  of  its  staff,  to  aid  persons  who  are  in  employment 
during  the  day  to  secure  education  of  university  grade  and  will  go  a  long  way  to  provide 
credit  for  those  proceeding  to  a  degree,  provided  always,  however,  that  the  University 
retains  full  control  of  its  own  standards  and  of  its  stafif.  Therefore,  the  University  is 
prepared  to  offer  instruction  and  admission  to  examinations  to  students  belonging  to 
any  organization  in  any  locality  in  the  Province  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  the 
class  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  members;  (2)  the  fees  paid  by  each  student 
must  be  the  same  as  those  paid  by  students  in  the  Teachers'  Course;  (8)  the  organiza- 
tion making  application  for  such  a  class  must  collect  the  fees  from  every  student  and 
forward  these  fees  to  the  University  within  the  time  limit  stipulated  in  the  case  of 
students  in  the  Teachers'  Course;  (4)  the  University  will  select  and  pay  the  members 
of  its  staff  who  give  the  tuition;  (5)  such  class  or  classes,  may  be  held  in  classrooms 
supplied  by  the  organization  concerned,  provided  the  equipment  and  library  facilities 
are  suitable,  in  the  judgment  of  the  University,  for  the  work  of  such  class,  or  classes; 
(6)  the  tuition  given  to  such  class  or  classes  shall  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  given 
to  students  in  the  Teachers'  Course;  (7)  the  number  of  such  classes  shall  be  determined 
by  the  ability  of  the  University  to  provide  this  instruction;  (8)  unless  otherwise  expressly 
stated  in  this  section  such  class  or  classes  shall  be  governed  by  the  regulations  at  the 
time  governing  classes  in  the  Teachers'  Course. 


Current  Events 

__  pi  The  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 

«      _     ,      J  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  last  February  is  to  go  in 

for  Ireland  r  •  ,  •  <<         •  .  /  ^     ..  :    . 

lorce  withm  a  year  on  an      appomted  day      to  be 

fixed  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.     The  "appointed  day"  has 

now  been  announced.     On  April  5,   1921,  the  Act  will  go  into  force; 

elections  for  the  new  Irish  Houses  of  Commons  will  be  held  three  weeks 

later  and  the  new  Parliaments  are  to  assemble  in  June. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  Bill — the  latest  of  many  attempts 

to  solve  the  Irish  problem^ — are  as  follows: 

(1)  Ireland  will  still  retain  her  connection  with  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  number  of  Irish  members  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  is  decreased  from  103  to  46.  The  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  remains  supreme.  Where  spheres  of 
action  overlap  Irish  legislation  is  to  be  read  "subject  to  the  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  so  far  as  it  is  repugnant  to  that 
Act  shall  be  void".  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
continue  to  administer  certain  services  in  Ireland,  and  Ireland  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  self  government,  Ireland  is  divided  into  two 
districts.  North  and  South.  ,  The  North  comprises  Ulster,  except  the 
counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan  and  Donegal.  The  South  comprises  the 
rest  of  Ireland— a  rather  misleading  name  as  some  of  it  is  at  the  extreme 
north.  South  Ireland  will  be  five  times  as  large  as  North  Ireland  and 
will  have  a  population  of  over  three  million.  The  population  of  North 
Ireland  will  be  about  one  and  a  quarter  million. 

(3)  Each  section  will  have  a  parliament  consisting  of  two  houses,  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons.  Both  Houses  of  Commons  are  to 
be  elected;  that  of  the  South  will  have  128  members,  the  North  52 
members.  In  the  South  the  Senate  will  be  partly  ex-officio,  e.g.,  the 
Mayors  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  partly  nominated  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  partly  elected  by  various  bodies,  e.g.,  the  county  councils. 
In  the  North  the  Senate  is  elected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
Lord  Mayors  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry  are  members  ex-officio. 

(4)  "With  a  view  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  one  Parliament 
(in  Ireland)  and  to  bring  about  harmonious  action  in  relation  to  matters 
affecting  the  whole  of  Ireland",  a  Council  for  all  is  to  be  chosen,  con- 
sisting of  7  senators  and  13  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
each  of  the  Irish  Parliaments.  The  president  will  be  nominated  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  appointed  practically  by  the  Government  of  the 

[57)1 
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United  Kingdom.  On  the  request  of  the  two  Pariiaments,  the  admin- 
istration of  Post  Office  may  be  transferred  to  this  Council  of  Ireland.  It 
will  control  railways  and  fisheries,  and  the  two  Parliaments  may  agree  to 
hand  over  to  it  any  of  their  powers. 

(5)  The  Irish  Parliaments  will  have  authority  to  pass  laws  relating 
to  education,  local  government,  agriculture,  labour,  trade  unions,  health 
insurance  and  old  age  pensions,  unemployment,  criminal  law,  county 
courts  and  magistrates,  public  works,  hospitals  and  reformatories, 
liquor  control,  etc.  Neither  Parliament  may  make  laws  "directly  or 
indirectly  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion  or 
giving  any  preference  or  imposing  any  disability  on  account  of  religious 
belief".  They  may  levy  taxes  other  than  customs  and  excise,  income 
tax,  and  taxes  on  capital  or  profits.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  reserves  control  over  matters  of  external  trade 
and  commerce,  military  or  naval  forces,  and  coinage.  The  taxes  it 
collects  in  Ireland  will  be  paid  back  to  the  Irish  Parliaments  less  the  cost 
of  Irish  services  administered  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Should  the 
two  Parliaments  eventually  unite,  as  is  hoped,  wider  powers  would  be 
extended  the  joint  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

(6)  But  suppose  either  North  or  South  Ireland  fail  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Home  Rule  Bill  when  the  time  comes?  Provision 
is  then  made  to  replace  the  intended  Parliament  by  a  Legislative 
Assembly  appointed  by  the  King,  while  the  Government  would  be 
administered  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Ireland. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  tell. 


Recent  Articles  and  Reports  on  Education 

Organization  of  State  Departments  of  Education,  by  L.  A.  Kalbach 
and  A.  O.  Neal.— Bulletin  1920,  No.  46,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1917-18,  advance  sheets  from  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  191Q-1918. -^-Bulletin 
1920,  No.  24,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington^  D.C. 

Virtues  and  Defects  of  Normal  School  Training  as  seen  by  graduates 
of  two,  five,  and  ten  years'  service,  by  J.  A.  Kirkley,  Sam  Houston 
Normal  Institute,  Texas. — Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
February,  1921. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Land,  by  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A., 
LL.D.     A  lecture  to  children.     How  animals     came  to  live  on  land. 
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"Over  and  over  again  animals  have  tried  to  get  out  of  the  water.  You 
would  not  be  far  wrong  if  you  spoke  of  getting  out  of  the  water  as  one  of 
the  great  unspoken  wishes  of  the  animal  kingdom ".^ — The  Teachers' 
World  {England),  February  9,  1921. 

Educational  Tendencies  in  Germany  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  Translated  and  composed  by  Dr.  Ernst  Reiss,  from  the 
report  of  Professor  Rudolf  Lehman  written  for  a  German  Educational 
Year  Book,  1920.  A  survey  of  interest  to  the  student  of  modern 
educational  systems.— School  and  Society,  March  5,  1921. 

A  Code  of  Professional  Ethics  for  Public  School  Teachers.  This 
code,  the  work  of  the  committee  on  Professional  Ethics  for  1921,  is  a 
revision  of  the  work  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1918  after  wide  circulation  to  invite  criticism. — 
School  and  Society,  March  5,  1921. 

The  Decline  of  the  Book,  by  G.  L.  Bridge,  maintains  that  "far  too 
great  reliance  is  placed  on  oral  teaching.  ...  In  the  teaching  of  history 
and  geography  to  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  and  upward,  the  book  ought 
to  be  the  main  factor  of  instruction. — The  Journal  of  Education  and 
School  World  {England),  February,  1921. 

List  of  References  on  the  Use  of  Pictures  in  Education. — Library 
Leaflet,  No.  13.     Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Group  Tests  of  Intelligence.  An  Annotated  List,  by  J.  Carleton 
Bell.  A  useful  bibliography. — Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
February,  1921. 

Making  the  Children  Pay  for  the  War,  by  R.  H.  Tawney.  A  protest 
against  the  postponement  of  the  Fisher  Act  in  England.- — The  Highway, 
February,  1921. 


The  Delights  of  Teaching  Grade  IX  Literature 

JENNIE  STORK  HILL 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

NOT  long  since,  at  a  Teachers'  Convention,  I  listened  to  a  scathing 
condemnation  of  the  choice  exhibited  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Alberta  in  the  matter  of  various  selections  to  be 
used  in  teaching  literature.  Whilst  not  wishing  either  to  challenge  or 
defend  the  statement  of  the  speaker  on  that  occasion,  as  his  remarks 
had  to  do  mainly  with  the  selections  for  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII,  I  desire 
to  record  here  some  of  the  pure  pleasure  I  have  found  in  attempting  to 
teach  the  literature  of  Grade  IX. 

After  a  long  rest  from  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom,  I  went  back 
to  them  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.     In  addition   1  have  been 
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teaching  for  the  fall  term  of  1920.  Hence  my  experience  covers  two 
years  of  the  three-year  cycle  of  selections  and  a  partial  repetition  of  one 
of  them.  At  the  beginning  of  my  resumption  of  school  work  I  found 
myself  in  a  school  of  some  250  or  275  pupils.  This  school  at  that  time 
was  really  an  annex  of  a  large  high  school  whose  junior  classes  and  "com- 
mercial classes  had  been  crowded  out  of  the  original  building  and  placed, 
as  a  practically  separate  school,  in  our  building.  We  had,  consequently, 
some  six  or  seven  classes  whose  work  in  literature  covered  the  same 
ground.  A  large  proportion  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the  work  in  English 
composition,  based  upon  the  collateral  reading,  was  placed  in  my  hands. 
Let  me  say  here  that  I  began  this  work  with  no  time  for  review,  and  with 
practically  no  knowledge  as  to  what  work  was  involved.  Called  on  the 
telephone  at  the  noon  hour,  I  was  asked  to  report  for  duty  that  afternoon, 
and  supply  for  a  week  or  two,  until  an  expected  appointment  could  be 
made.  It  is  said  that  he  who  learns  to  skate  in  boyhood  never  forgets, 
as  long  as  strength  remains,  how  to  glide,  steel-shod,  over  the  ice;  and 
similarly,  the  mental  muscles  of  one  who  has  taught  in  a  high  school 
soon  readjust  themselves  to  the  routine  of  school.  In  a  very  short  time 
I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  ever  left  the  schoolroom,  and  the  contact 
with  youthful  minds  was  rejuvenating  my  own  somewhat  elderly  point 
of  view. 

In  beginning  literature  with  a  class  of  Grade  IX  pupils,  the  teacher 
has  the  advantage  of  having  pupils  whose  interest  in  the  subject  has 
not  been  dulled  because  of  a  superficial  knowledge.  They  are  still 
young  enough,  being  fresh  from  public  school  work,  to  love  a  story, 
though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  keen  enough  to  question  why  the 
author  has  told  his  story  in  just  the  way  he  has  told  it,  and  to  detect  any 
weakness  in  the  plot  structure.  Of  course,  they  do  not  realize  just  why 
they  question,  for  they  are  yet  too  young  to  understand  that  many  of 
the  great  events  of  life  depend  upon  things  apparently  so  insignificant 
that  a  child  could  disarrange  them. 

The  task  set  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  teacher  in 
Grade  IX  Literature  is  "especially  to  develop  a  reasonable  measure 
of  literary  appreciation."  In  all  the  selections  for  this  grade,  the  task 
is  a  comparatively  easy  one,  because  in  each  selection  the  story  part  is 
prominent.  The  pupil  has  something  concrete  to  think  about;  and  just 
as  an  engraver  "maps"  his  paper  before  filling  in  the  detail  of  the  picture 
he  is  copying,  so  the  outline  of  the  story  as  retained  by  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  forms  a  framework  into  which  he  may  introduce,  with  greater  or 
less  fullness,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  "a  reasonable  measure  of  literary 
appreciation," 

The  selections  of  poetry  for  the  current  year  of  the  cycle  are  as  follows; 
Arnold's  Sohrah  and  Rustrum,  Burns'  Cotter  s  Saturday  Night,  Rossetti's 
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The  White  Ship,  Browning's  Hene  Riel,  and  An  Incident  of  the  French 
Camp,  and  Three  Old  English  Ballads;  the  prose  selections  are:  Haw- 
thorne, The  Great  Stone  Face,  Dickens'  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and 
Van  Dyke's  The  Lost  Word.  The  collateral  reading  consists  of  Homer's 
Odyssey  ((Butcher  and  Lang's  translation),  Scott's  Talisman  and  Long- 
fellow's  Hiawatha. 

As  far  as  possible  in  taking  up  any  new  selection  it  has  been  my 
custom  to  read  the  selection  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  class  before 
making  any  comment  on  any  portion;  and,  for  the  most  part,  I  have 
considered  it  wise  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  reading  aloud  myself. 
The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  fact  that  very  seldom  does  one  find  in 
this  grade  a  pupil  sufificiently  accustomed  to  read  at  sight  something 
entirely  new,  and  possessed  of  swift  enough  comprehension  to  present 
it  intelligibly  to  the  class.  Of  course  in  the  longer  selections,  the  reading 
aloud  has  taken  up  more  than  one  class  period,  and  such  breaks  are  un- 
avoidable; even  with  those  breaks,  the  reading  has  given  the  pupils 
such  a  grasp  of  the  story  that  their  understanding  of  the  various  parts 
has  been  clarified  by  the  view  of  the  whole.  That  the  interest  thus 
aroused  has  been  real  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  fully  demon- 
strated to  me  by  the  fact  that  when,  on  occasions  of  time-table  adjust- 
ment, I  have  been  sent  to  "take  charge"  of  a  class  for  a  period,  I  have 
been  met  with  requests  from  the  pupils  to  read  them  some  more  from 
the  literature  selections.  Nor  would  the  same  resultant  interest  arise 
from  the  pupils'  own  reading  at  home  before  coming  to  the  class.  The 
reading,  unaccompanied  by  the  interpretative  voice,  of  something  only 
partially  or  vaguely  understood,  serves  only  to  weary  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  arouse  in  him  a  feehng  of  disgust  with  the  subject;  thus  the 
strongest  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  the  aid  of  interest,  would  be  lost 
at  the  very  beginning. 

The  next  step  is  to  go  more  carefully  over  the  text,  finding  out  just 
what  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  are  not  understood,  and  exploring  at 
the  same  time  as  to  why  the  author  has  used  certain  word-forms  in  place 
of  others,  and  why  he  has  painted  certain  word-pictures.  Along  with 
this  must  go  the  memorizing  of  the  more  beautiful  passages  of  the  poetry, 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  author's  ideas  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  Of 
this  last  exercise  the  teacher  must  be  very  sparing,  its  use  being  merely 
to  assure  both  pupil  and  teacher  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  has  been 
understood.  Lastly  the  reading  aloud  by  the  pupils  themselves  of  as 
much  of  the  text  as  time  will  allow. 

Now  for  the  texts  themselves:  before  beginning  the  work  I  had  heard 
criticisms  from  various  sources  that  Sohrab  and  Rustum  was  entirely 
too  difficult  for  Grade  IX  pupils;  now  after  having  completed  its  study 
with  ten  different  classes,  whose  members  came  from  every  grade  of 
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society,  and  whose  nationality  varied  as  extensively  as  Western  Canadian 

school  classes  vary,  I  can  only  wonder  just  how  much  of  the  poem  the 

critics  knew.    The  pathetic  story  so  vividly  told,  the  beautiful  language, 

the  wonderful  pictures  that  so  appropriately  illustrate  the  details  of 

the  story,  present  no  difficulty  greater  than  a  few  uncommon  words. 

Possibly  in  this  city  we  are  more  favourably  situated  than  are  classes 

in  other  places  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene  in  which  the  story  is 

placed.    Those  of  us  who  daily  cross  the  broad  Saskatchewan  can  readily 

imagine  the 

"Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain-cradle  in  Pamere" 

and  we  ha\-e  all  had  experience  of  the  rise  in  the  river  level  when 

"summer-floods  o'erflow 
When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamere". 

Many  of  us,  too,  have  journeyed  far  enough  westward  to  the  Rockies  to 

appreciate  the  mountain  description  in 

"But,  as  a  troop  of  pedlars  from  Cabool, 
Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
That  vast  sky-neighboring  mountain  of  milk-snow; 
Winding  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they  pass 
Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the  snow. 
Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  themselves 
Slack  their  parched  throats  with  sugar'd  mulberries — 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath. 
For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o'erhanging  snows — ■" 

and  again 

"as,  at  dawn, 
The  shepherd  from  his  mountain-lodge  descries 
A  far  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun". 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  poem,  however,  consists  in  the  illustra- 
tions, and  while  I  think  that  no  teacher  of  Literature  in  this  grade 
should  dwell  more  than  lightly  on  figures  of  speech,  it  is  not  possible  in 
studying  this  poem  to  avoid  teaching  what  a  simile  is,  or  to  ignore  the 
picture  comparisons. 

Burns'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  Persian 
tale  in  subject  and  scene,  and  the  stanzas  devoted  to  description  intro- 
duce the  pupil  to  Scottish  dialect.  The  poet's  sentiments,  too,  are  much 
more  personal  in  meaning;  this  personal  teaching  is  not  always  accept- 
able to  the  young  mind,  which  instinctively  rejects  disguised  leadership, 
just  as  its  body  loathes  castor  oil  even  when  masked  in  lemon  juice. 
Hence  in  spite  of  the  music  of  Burns'  lines,  the  pupils  of  Grade  IX  are 
much  more  likely  to  prefer  strictly  objective  poetry. 

In  Browning's  two  short  poems,  one  is  confronted  first  by  the  fact 
that,  at  first  reading,  the  pupil  thinks  he  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known. 
Yet  the  rollicking,  sailor-like  lines  conceal  one  or  two  pitfalls  past  which 
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the  teacher  must  show  the  way,  incidentally  conveying  the  lesson  that 
Browning  is  never  so  abstruse  as  he  has  been  painted. 

Rossetti's  The  White  Ship  and  the  Old  English  Ballads  ought  to  be 
taught  as  closely  together  as  possible,  emphasizing  at  once  the  similari- 
ties and  differences  between  the  real  ballad  and  the  poem  written  in 
ballad  style.  In  each  case  the  stories  are  entrancing,  and  all  the  more 
delightful  to  boys  and  girls  because  there  is  no  obvious  moral. 

Coming  to  the  prose  selections,  which,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  were 
alternated  in  the  study  course  with  the  poetry,  Hawthorne's  allegorical 
story.  The  Great  Stone  Face,  proved  of  decided  interest.  Uniting  as  it 
does  the  appearance  of  Profile  Mountain  with  the  old  legends  obtained 
from  the  North  American  Indians  of  bygone  days,  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained from  beginning  to  end.  The  language,  too,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  pupils  insensibly  add  many  words  to  their  own  vocabulary. 

In  making  choice  of  two  of  the  Christmas  books  of  Dickens,  the  com- 
mittee on  selections  showed  peculiar  wisdom,  for  possibly  the  greatest 
lack  in  the  mind  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  an  appreciation  of  real 
humour.  To  me  it  has  been  very  instructive  to  find  out  just  what  kind 
of  incidents  would  produce  a  genuine  laugh  when  read  to  the  class.  Of 
course  any  ordinary  class,  and  those  I  have  had  are  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary, welcomes  any  diversion  from  the  usual  dull  routine  of  class 
work,  and,  if  they  are  on  good  terms  with  their  teacher,  will  dare  to 
smile  or  even  laugh  on  the  slightest  provocation  at  the  merest  trifle. 
But  it  is  not  of  such  incidents  that  I  am  now  speaking.  I  refer  to  the 
incidents  that  occur  in  the  regular  reading  and  that  produce  spontaneous 
laughter,  laughter  that  begins  in  a  chuckle,  ripples  all  over  the  room  and 
ends  in  a  hearty  laugh.  The  sense  of  humour  varies  greatly  in  different 
classes,  and  I  have  found  that  such  a  sense  is  decidedly  infectious. 
Given  one  or  two  pupils  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  the  whole  class 
soon  shares  in  that  keenness.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  laughing  merely 
because  others  laugh.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  majority  of  boys 
and  girls  need  to  be  inoculated  with  the  germ  of  humour.  Once  they 
have  had  pointed  out  to  them  some  of  the  humorous  sayings  of  Dickens 
they  cease  tQ  laugh  at  what  are  mishaps  to  other  people,  they  begin  to 
realize  that  because  some  one  falls  down,  it  is  not  necessarily  done  to 
amuse  us;  and  though  they  may  have  laughed  at  Odysseus'  account  of 
how  Polyphemus  made  his  mid-day  meal  of  two  of  the  unfortunate 
Achaeans,  they  learn  that  the  real  humour  lies  in  the  crafty  manner  in 
which  the  giant  is  outwitted.  In  the  development  of  this  sense  of 
humour,  I  have  found  that  the  reading  aloud  of  Dickens'  shorter  stories 
has  been  a  great  aid.  What  has  appeared  to  them  previously  as  matter 
that  may  easily  be  skipped  in  one's  pursuit  of  the  delightful  story  be- 
comes now  full  of  intriguing  possibilities  (hat  must  on  no  account  be  left 
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unexplored,  and  the  passage  from  amusing  details  to  the  reading  and 
re-reading  of  beautiful  prose  is  thus  easily  accomplished. 

Space,  however,  presses  and  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  selections 
for  the  other  years  of  the  cycle.  Against  only  one  of  these  have  I  a  word 
of  adverse  criticism.  Wordsworth's  Michael  may  be  an  accurate  and 
even  poetical  description  of  a  peasant  farmer's  life,  but  the  whole  tone 
of  the  poem  is  so  hopeless  in  its  view  of  life  and  so  utterly  depressing 
that  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  put  before  the  minds  of  the  young 
pupils  in  this  grade.  The  selection  that,  to  my  mind,  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  is  Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  these  very  difficulties  are  strong  stimulants, 
and  the  efforts  to  understand  and  remember  the  beautiful  lines  of  this 
poem  will  be  well  repaid.  In  passing  I  may  say  that,  while  teaching  this 
selection,  I  discovered  in  the  Public  Library,  a  fyle  of  bound  copies 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  so  had  for  the  pupils,  a  complete 
pictorial  representation  of  the  funeral  of  the  Great  Duke. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  the  pleasure  which  I  desired  to  record  and  I 
confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  convey  to  others  an  idea  of  that  pleasure. 
A  catalogue  of  one's  emotions  is  always  hard  to  recite,  and  is  about  as 
informing  as  is  a  catalogue  of  new  books.  There  are  two  pleasures  that 
must  be,  at  least,  named.  The  first  is  that  the  intensive  study  of  any 
piece  of  good  literature  must  always  produce  pleasure  to  the  student  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  contemplation  of  beauty  expressed  in  any 
other  form  produces  pleasure;  the  second  is  that  the  introduction  of  that 
pleasure  to  a  group  of  young,  impressionable  minds  is  a  pleasure  that,  to 
be  really  appreciated,  must  be  experienced.  The  writer  has  had  few 
pleasures  that  equal  it. 


Standardized  and  Informal  Tests 

M.  E.  LAZERTE,  B.A. 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

An  increasing  number  of  teachers  are  now  using  standardized  and 
informal  tests  in  an  effort  to  improve  class  room  instruction.  In  some 
cases  only  a  partial  use  is  made  of  this  test  material  in  that  only  the 
present  achievement  of  the  pupils  or  their  progress  during  a  stated  period 
is  measured.  Thus  used,  tests  difTer  little  from  the  old  examinations. 
To  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  test,  the  test  must  be 
chosen  to  cover  a  very  narrow  field  within  a  subject  and  the  pupils' 
abilities  and  attainments  within  this  field  must  be  carefully  determined. 
There  must  then  follow  a  careful  study  of  the  pupils  errors  and  defici- 
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encies;  the  causes  of  these  weaknesses  must  be  discovered    and    then 
corrective  measures  must  be  devised  to  correct  the  defects. 

For  the  supervisor  or  superintendent,  profitable  comparisons  may  be 
drawn  between  corresponding  grades  in  different  schools  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  entire  school  system  may  be  kept  at  a  high  standard.  The 
Principal  may,  by  testing  the  various  classes  in  his  school,  secure  good 
continuity  from  grade  to  grade,  lessen  the  retardation  in  his  school  and 
provide  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  progress  of  each  child. 
The  class  room  teacher  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  study  of  the  pupils 
in  the  one  class  room,  but  the  insight  given  into  the  mental  life  of  each 
child  amply  repays  for  the  labor  involved  and  makes  possible  the  adap- 
tation of  matter  and  methods  to  pupils'  needs.  Do  we  not  agree  that 
it  is  the  teacher  who  knows  her  pupils  intimately  who  is  often  most 
successful? 
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In  accomplishing  these  various  ends  enumerated,  both  classes  and 
pupils  will  be  studied,  with  the  result  that  class  needs  and  individual 
needs  will  be  discovered. 

In  this  paper  wherever  standard  tests  are  referred  to,  the  standards 
from  other  systems  are  accepted  as  applicable  to  our  own  grades.  This 
is  necessary  because  to  date  we  have  not  in  this  province  developed 
standards  by  which  the  work  of  the  various  grades  may  be  scientifically 
measured.  In  some  cases  informal  test  material  has  been  used.  In  this 
event  we  have  only  made  comparisons  within  our  own  system  and  we 
have  referred  to  no  standards. 

Class  Differences. 
In  order  to  compare  the  abilities  of  different  classes  to  do  addition 
and  subtraction  we  gave  an  informal  test  in  five  senior  grade  II  classes. 
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The  operations  involved  in  this  test  were  confined  to  those  numbers 
on  which  specific  drill  is  given  in  the  grade.  The  same  number  groups 
were  dealt  with  in  both  processes  so  that  each  operation  in  addition  had 
an  exact  converse  in  the  subtractions,  e.g.  8X7=  ,  17  —  7  = 
Enough  examples  were  given  to  obtain  a  measure  of  each  pupil's  abilities 
in  performing  these  two  operations.  Chart  I  shows  the  graph  of  these 
class  averages.     The  facts  are  also  included  in  the  following  table. 
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Ratio   of  scores 
CLASS  %in  Addition       %  in  subtraction     in  subt.  to  those 

in    addition. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 


88 
84 
90 
65 
81 


73 

84 
80 
28 
54 


.83 
1.00 
.89 
.43 
.67 


From  this  chart  and  the  graph  we  see  that  the  work  in  class  B  is  well 
balanced,  that  class  D  is  efficient  in  neither  of  these  operations  and  that 
in  all  classes  except  one  there  is  greater  power  in  building  up  a  number 
group  than  there  is  in  reducing  it  into  its  components.  In  all  these 
cases  it  was  found  upon  investigation  that  the  number  facts  of  all  groups 
had  not  been  correlated,  that  the  additive  idea  had  been  first  presented 
and  that  drill  on  this  idea  had  been  given  for  some  time  before  the  other 
relations  had  been  developed.  The  children  had  consequently  greater 
difficulty  with  subtraction  than  with  addition  because  of  the  illogical 
sequence  in  which  the  first  number  facts  were  presented. 
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The  same  informal  test  referred  to  above  was  given  in  eight  junior 
grade  III  classes  with  the  results  pictured  in  Chart  II.  The  fatal 
results  of  mechanically  separating  the  different  number  facts  are  again 
revealed,  for  these  children  have  relatively  great  difficulty  with  the 
separations  involved  in  easy  number  groups.  There  has  evidently 
been  a  lack  of  review  of  Grade  II  number  work.  The  shortness  of  the 
memory  span  has  not  been  duly  recognized.     In  class  C,  however,  we 
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Chart  III.— Spelling— Grade  III. 

note  the  high  score  made  in  subtraction.     In  this  class  alone,  had  there 
been  recent  review  of  the  separations. 

In  each  of  six  Grade  III  Classes  three  spelling  tests  were  given  at  the 
autumn  inspection.  A  standard  grade  list  of  words  from  Ayres  scale, 
an  informal  list  based  on  work  of  the  last  two  days,  and  an  informal  list 
of  review  words  taught  ten  to  twelve  days  previously,  were  dictated 
in  turn.     The  scores  on  these  tests  were: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Avres  List 

110 

128 

96 

72 

85 

89 

Recent  work 

99 

95 

88 

56 

73 

85 

Review  work 

81 

85 

88 

53 

66 

75 

Chart  III  shows  the  graphs  of  averages  in  each  class.  Class  differences 
revealed  and  causes  suggested  are  as  follows:  (1)  Classes  A  and  B  are 
above  grading  in  this  subject  while  other  classes  are  all  below  standard 
grading.  (2)  Classes  C  and  F,  composed  of  poorer  spellers  than  are 
classes  A  and  B,  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  work  taught  two 
weeks  previously.  One  immediately  investigates  to  see  if  work  studied 
in  A  and  B  is  suitable,  if  too  much  work  is  attempted  or  if  teaching 
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methods  are  faulty.     (3)  Class  D  is  not  up  to  grading.     In  this  class 
and  in  E  it  is  probable  that  words  taught  are  too  difficult. 

The  use  that  a  Principal  may  make  of  a  standardized  test  or  scale 
may  be  deduced  from  the  data  graphed  in  Chart  IV.  The  two  broken  line 
graphs  give,  for  successive  grades  in  two  graded  schools,  the  scores  in 
quality  and  rate  of  handwriting  as  measured  on  the  Ayres-Gettysburg 
Scale.  The  third  line  graph  shows  the  standard  grade  scores  in  quality 
and  rate.  The  following  facts  are  revealed:  (1)  In  neither  school  is 
there  continuity  in  progress  and  attainment  from  grade  to  grade.  (2)  In 
School  A  the  quality  of  the  writing  in  grades  VI  and  VII  is  lower  than 
it  is  in  Grade  V.     (3)  In  school  A  the  rate  in  grade  VIII  is  only  69% 
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of  Standard.  (4)  In  school  B,  the  pupils  of  grade  V  are  writing  with 
less  than  50%  of  the  required  speed,  while  from  Grades  V  to  VIII  there 
is  practically  no  improvement  in  quality. 

How  do  we  explain  these  facts?  Probably  the  rate  in  writing  has 
never  been  stressed,  perhaps  there  is  lack  of  consultation  among  the 
grade  teachers  and  a  lack  of  definite  grade  standards,  or  it  may  be 
that  no  definite  system  and  outline  in  penmanship  is  being  followed. 

Full  meaning  may  be  deduced  from  such  results  as  these  only  when 
one  knows  the  history  of  each  class,  how  long  each  teacher  has  had  charge 
of  her  class,  how  many  skips  and  transfers  there  are  etc.,  but,  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  show  how  rich  in  suggestion  this  data  from  tests  would 
be  for  the  school  Principal. 
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Individual  Differences. 

Chart  I  referred  to  an  arithmetic  test  given  in  five  different  grade 
II  classes.  Chart  V  graphs  the  achievements  in  that  same  test  of  ten 
members  chosen  from  Class  A  there  referred  to.  From  this  graph  we 
learn  that  (1)  there  are  wide  individual  differences  in  this  part  of  the 
class,  (2)  Pupils  A,  B,  E  and  G  are  about  equally  proficient  in  ability 
to  do  mechanical  work  in  both  combinations  and  separations.  (3)  Pupils 
C,  D,  F,  H  and  I  should  not  be  in  the  same  class  group  with  pupils 
A,  B,  E,  G  and  J  during  majority  of  number  work  recitations.  (4)  Pupil 
G  is  likely  ready  in  arithmetic  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

Ayres-Gettysburg  Scale  for  the  measurement  of  ability  in  hand- 
writing was  used  to  score  the  handwriting  of  eleven  pupils  in  a  senior 
grade  II  class.     The  scores  for  both  quality  and  rate  are  recorded    in 


Chart  v. — Arithmetic — Grade  II  Sr.     Dotted  line — subtraction.     Hatch  line — addition. 

Chart  \T.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  only  two  pupils  of  this  group 
wrote  with  quality  equal  to  the  standard  for  their  grade  and  that  the 
class  average  in  rate  was  only  54%  of  standard,  no  one  pupil  measuring 
up  to  standard  rate. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  specific  attempts  made  here  to 
improve  both  quality  and  rate.  Is  not  this  information  more  useful 
to  a  teacher  than  is  the  mere  belief  that  the  present  class  grades  only 
fair  in  penmanship  or  that  the  class  last  year  was  composed  of  better 
writers  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  year's  class? 

The  scores  of  six  pupils  of  a  Grade  II  class,  tested  with  Gray's 
standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs,  are  graphed  in  Chart  VII.  This 
test  was  given  when  the  work  of  Grade  II  was  less  than  half  completed 
and  so  an  interpolated  standard  is  used.  Since  31  is  the  standard  score 
for  Grade  I  and  43  that  for  Grade  II,  36  is  the  score  that  we  thought 
this  class  might  be  expected  to  attain.     The  scores  of  the  six  pupils 
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were:  48,  47,  34,  26,  15  and  9.  This  means  then  that  two  of  the  six 
pupils  read  with  Grade  H  ability  and  one  with  Grade  I  ability,  while 
three  failed  to  meet  the  standard  requirements  of  Grade  I.  This  class 
had  been  divided  into  a  junior  section.  That  the  division  had  not 
been  made  on  measured  abilities  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
making  the  highest  score  was  from  the  junior  section  of  the  class.  The 
ordinary  class-room  work  was  not  motivated  for  this  girl;  she  was  an 
under-age  retard;  the  ordinary  work  assigned  lacked  interest  or  thought- 
situations.  The  types  of  errors  made  when  the  reading  was  being 
scored,  gave  a  basis  on  which  the  class  was  later  grouped  into  three 
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divisions  each  to  receive  the    types  of    instructions  needed  for  the  cor- 
rection of  its  peculiar  difficulties. 

Monroe's  Standardized  Reasoning  Test  in  arithmetic  was  given  to 
a  Grade  VHI  class  of  twelve  pupils.  As  you  doubtless  remember, 
there  are  two  scores  attached  to  each  problem  on  the  test,  one  for  correct 
principle  and  one  for  correct  answer.  The  entire  class  averaged  74% 
in  method  and  55%  in  accuracy.  Here  was  a  whole  class  where  26% 
of  the  ability  to  solve  problems  in  applications  of  percentage  was  rendered 
futile  because  of  inaccuracies  in  the  mechanical  processes.  The  complete 
data  are  as  follows: 

K     L 


Pupil 

%  Principle 
%  Accuracy 
A.  P. 


^7     80 


ABCDEFGH   I  J 

63  77  100  88  87  73  31  40  81  96  i 

27  66  71  50  75  55  30  12  71  73  71  59 

.43  .86  .71  .57  .86  .75  . 97  . 30  .87  .76  .92  .74 


This  test  reveals  (a)  the  low  accuracy  in  work  of  pupils  H,  A  and  D. 
(b)  the  low  reasoning  abilities  of  pupils  G  and  H.  From  the  answer 
papers  one  may  classify  the  types  of  errors  made  in  reasoning  and  in 
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mechanical  work  and  give  special  drill  to  correct  these.  The  failure 
to  check  results,  in  fact  the  absence  of  the  checking  attitude  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  is  responsible  for  numberless  uncorrected  answers.  Classes 
need  to  be  taught  methods  of  checking  before  we  can  expect  them  to 
develop  the  checking  habit. 

Perhaps  there  are  too  many  ill-devised  tests  on  the  market.  We 
are  convinced  however  that  there  are  several  that  are  very  worthy  of 
study  and  adoption.  After  using  some  of  the  best  standardized  material 
in  a  diagnostic  way  and  becoming  convinced  that  scientific  measurement 
may  supplement  sound  judgment  and  supplant  mere  opinion  in  matters 
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of  grading,  testing  and  promotion  of  pupils,  a  teacher  is  likely  to  make 
the  same  liberal  use  of  informal  test  material  that  is  ordinarily  made 
of  tests,  maps,  supplementary  readers,  and  other  common  class  room 
helps.  The  clearer  perspective  of  subject  matter  gained  in  devising 
informal  material  and  the  insight  into  individual  aptitudes  and  differ- 
ences that  follows  its  use,  amply  repay  a  teacher  for  all  time  and  labor 
involved. 


Further  Errors  in  Geography 

JAMES    HILL, 
Haileybury  School  of  Mines 

In  the  February  number  of  The  School  appears 
an  article  entitled  "Common  Errors  in  Geography" 
which  in  tliis  connection  deals  with  the  Laurentian 
Plateau  and  the  Niagara  escarpment.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  any  general  misconception  in  the  minds  of  teachers  as  to 
the  character  of  this  plateau  the  present  writer  does  not  know,  but  it  is 
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evident  that  there  is  a  misconception  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
above  article. 

He  first  defines  a  peneplain  as  the  "lowest  and  flattest  of  all  plains, 
one  that  is  worn  down  to  base-level".  This  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  definition  found  in  standard  works  on  geology.  The  word  means 
"almost  a  plain".  The  peneplain  is  the  stage  of  erosion  preceding 
base-level  and  the  latter  term  is  used  to  designate  the  close  approxima- 
tion to  sea-level  to  which  streams  are  able  to  reduce  the  land.  The  two 
topographic  types  grade  into  one  another  but  the  Laurentian  peneplain 
is  a  long  way  from  base-level  and  the  larger  part  of  it  is  by  no  means 
the  lowest  and  flattest  of  plains. 

It  is  stated,  "there  are  no  such  irregularities  in  it  as  are  found  in 
Southern  Ontario  such,  for  example,  as  the  Niagara  escarpment". 
The  Niagara  escarpment,  no  doubt,  appears  to  be  a  rather  bold  feature 
in  the  otherwise  gently  rolling  surface  of  southern  Ontario,  but,  if  that 
escarpment  existed  in  Nipissing  or  Timiskaming  districts,  it  would  be 
only  one  among  many  escarpments  equally  precipitous  and  high.  Here 
rocky  ridges  100  to  300  feet  high,  running  parallel,  and  with  swamps  and 
muskegs  in  the  intervening  valleys,  are  common  features.  Much  of 
this  region  is  very  rough  and  rugged  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  subdued  topography  of  Southern  Ontario.  A  few  of  the  higher 
elevations  in  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  are:  Thunder  Cape,  1,950 
feet  above  sea-level;  Mt.  Sinclair,  1,600  feet;  Mt.  Chemainus,  1,850 
feet;  and  Maple  Mountain,  about  2,000  feet. 

It  is  also  stated  that  throughout  the  whole  region  there  are  no 
mountains.  Labrador  has  evidently  been  overlooked.  On  page  72  of 
"Geology  and  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada",  published  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  Canada,  appears  the  following:  The  highest  land  of  the 
Laurentian  Plateau  region'  lies  along  the  Labrador  coast  towards  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait  where  mountain  peaks  attain  heights 
of  6,000  feet.  Taken  in  its  broader  features  the  author  has  presented  a 
truer  picture  of  the  Laurentian  peneplain.  With  the  exception  of  parts 
of  Ungava  the  whole  region  constitutes  a  plain.  A  continuous  belt 
around  Hudson  Bay,  125  miles  wide,  never  exceeds  500  feet  above  sea- 
level  in  elevation.  Encircling  this  lowest  area  is  a  huge  belt  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Arctic  with  a  general  elevation  varying  from 
800  to  1,200  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  2,000  feet.  In  Ungava  peninsula 
there  are  large  tracts  approaching  2,000  feet. 

_      ,  In  his  article  on  the  origin  of  the  Niagara  escarp- 

ment the  author  states  that  if  the  escarpment  were 
due  to  a  fault  "the  surface  layer  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  levels  would 
be  of  the  same  formation".  This  notion  evidently  comes  from  studying 
faults    from    text-book    illustrations.     Countless    faults    occur    in    the 
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earth's  crust  but  only  with  a  few  recent  faults  would  you  find  the  surface 
layer  of  the  upper  and  lower  levels  the  same.  Fault  displacements  vary 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  thousands  of  feet.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
displacement  the  whole  movement  does  not  take  place  at  one  time  but 
is  the  result  of  many  smaller  slips  occurring  at  intervals  over  long  periods 
of  time.  At  the  same  time  erosion  is  wearing  away  the  beds  on  both 
sides  of  the  fault.  The  final  results  may  be  (1)  an  escarpment  with  the 
upthrow  side  of  the  fault  still  remaining  the  higher  side;  (2)  an  escarp- 
ment in  which  the  downthrow  side  of  the  fault  is  the  higher  side  due  to 
differential  erosion;  (3)  a  flat  surface,  where  all  surface  evidence  of 
faulting  has  been  removed  by  erosion. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  means  given  of  identifying  a  fault  is 
seldom  applicable. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Niagara  escarp- 
ment are  continuous  is  clear  proof  that  no  fault  exists  there. 

In   my   article   in   the   February   number  of  The 

„     -  School  I  wished  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression 

Professor  ,       .    ^       ,     ,        ,     t  ... 

.  so  prevalent  m  Canada  that  the  Laurentian  region  is 

high  and   mountainous,  and   it  will   be  noticed   that 

the  author  of  the  above  letter  agrees  with  me  in  my  main  contention 

that  it  is  not  high  and  mountainous  but  comparatively  low  and  flat.     I 

emphasized  this  character  of  it  for  it  served  my  purpose.     As  I  have 

spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  this  region  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 

there  are  several  isolated  parts  over  two  thousand  feet  high  and  that 

escarpments  are  not  uncommon,  but  I  still  adhere  to  my  statement  that 

it  presents  no  such  extensive  variation  in  height  as  the  Niagara  Cuesta, 

which  extends  for  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  New  York  State  to 

Green  Bay,  and  has  an  almost  vertical  drop  varying  from  two  hundred 

to  seven   or  eight   hundred   feet.     If  such   an  extensive  break  on   the 

surface   regularity  of  the  "Canadian  Shield"  occurs  I  shall  be  glad  to 

learn  where  it  lies.     I  purposely  did  not  menton  the  ridge  in  Ungava, 

which  the  author  mentions  as  6,000  feet  high,  because  I  had  discussed 

that  region  with  an  eminent  geologist  about  tw^o  years  ago  just  after  his 

return  from  there — the  only  geologist,  by  the  way,  who  ever  actually 

studied  this  region  on  the  spot — and  he  was  greatly  amused  when  I  told 

him. the  maps  pictured  it  as  over  6,000  feet  high.     He  said  there  was  no 

land  anything  like  that  height  in  Labrador.     I  felt  that  it  would  be  just 

as  wise  not  to  stress  the  characteristics  of  a  region  about  which  so  little 

is  known.     I  still  adhere,  also,  to  the  statement  made  in  the  preceding 

article  that  on  the  whole  there  is  not  as  great  variation  in  altitude  in 

Northern  as  in  Southern  Ontario,  and  anybody  can  verify  the  fact  for 

himself  by  looking  at  the  orographic  map  of  Canada  in  the  Atlas  of 

Canada.     So  gradual  are  the  general  slopes  of  the  "Canadian  Shield" 
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that  it  surpasses  not  only  Old  Ontario  in  this  respect  but  also  the  great 
plain  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

I  was  trying  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  and  not  to  giv^e  a 
description  of  the  region.  If  I  had  been  doing  the  latter  I  would  certainly 
have  stated  that  the  surface  has  many  projecting  dome-shaped  hills 
and  numerous  escarpments,  and  that  on  account  of  this  roughness  of 
surface  transportation  is  more  difficult  than  in  Old  Ontario. 

In  regard  to  the  criticism  of  my  remarks  on  faults  I  must  confess  that 
my  purpose  was  to  make  clear  my  meaning  to  teachers,  who  know  little 
about  geology',  and  not  to  give  them  a  field  method  of  detecting  a  fault. 
If  I  had  done  so  it  would  have  tended  to  confuse  rather  than  to  clarify. 
However,  my  statement  is  also  strictly  scientific.  The  author  of  the 
letter  admits  that  the  same  strata  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  fault  would 
occur  only  in  a  very  young  fault.  But  the  Niagara  escarpment  with  its 
almost  vertical  face  would  of  necessity  be  a  very  young  fault. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Hill  for  his  letter.  I  emphasized  one  phase  of 
the  subject;  he  emphasized  the  other.  Between  the  two  the  reader  will 
probably  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  surface  features  of  the  "Canadian 
Shield". 

G.  A.  C. 


Book  Notices 

The  Motherland  in  Pictures.  By  Stow  and  Barnard.  80  pages;  64  illustrations, 
30  beautifully  coloured.  Price  55.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  London.  Intended  for  children 
of  ages  ten  to  twelve  and  may  well  be  used  in  senior  classes  of  elementary  schools.  The 
stories  of  the  industries,  habits  of  living,  etc.,  are  conveniently  placed  opposite  the 
pictures.  These  pictures  in  such  splendidly  registered  colourings  alone  make  the  book 
worth  more  than  the  price  asked.  w.  r.  h. 

The  Political  Map  oj  Europe  after  the  Great  War.  4th  Edition.  Price  id.  net.  Evans 
Bros.,  Limited,  London  W.C.  This  edition  includes  political  maps  of  South-West  Asia 
and  of  Africa. 

A  Year's  Course  in  School  Needlework,  hy  Emily  WsiWhink.  Vol.  I  Juniors.  70  pages. 
Evans  Brothers,  London. 

Dennison  Grant,  by  Robert  Stead.  387  pages.  Price  $L75.'  The  Musson  Book  Co., 
Toronto.  This  is  a  thrilling  and  thoughtful  story  of  to-day,  and,  like  "The  Cow 
Puncher,"  will  no  doubt  have  a  larger  sale  "than  any  imported  novel"  this  season.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who  renounced  his  wealth  because  he  believed  that  he  was 
noffairly  entitled  to  it,  not  having  earned  it.  He  does  a  number  of  other  strange,  and, 
as  some  people  will  say,  equally  foolish  things,  but  he  grips  the  affection  of  the  reader 
as  a  white  man  through  and  through,  even  if  he  does  come  perilously  close  to  falling 
into  another  kind  of  selfishness.  There  are  two  women,  that  is,  two  principal  women, 
in  the  story,  and  one  does  not  know  until  the  last  page  which  is  really  the  heroine.  Even 
then  he  is  left  wondering  a  little.  w.  j.  d. 

The  First  Sir  Percy,  hy  Baroness  Orczy.    319  pages.    Price  $1.75.    Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton,  Toronto.    This  book  is  full  of  action,  and  is  coloured  with  a  tinge  of   history 
Another  story  for  the  teacher's  personal  reading  but  not  for  the  school  library,     w.  j.  d 
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A  Public  School  English  Grammar,  by  George  M.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Methods  in  English,  Ontario  College  of  Education.  137  pages.  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Sons,  1920.  A  High  School  English  Grammar,  by  George  M.  Jones,  L.  E.  Horning 
and  John  D.  Morrow.  272  pages.  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  1920.  Teachers  of 
English  have  often  lamented  the  fact  that  there  is  no  official  authority  to  determine  and 
fix  correct  usage  in  our  language.  In  grammatical  nomenclature  particularly  the  need 
was  felt.  It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  different  English  grammars  in  the  United 
States  use  nine  different  names  for  the  grammatical  relation  of  good  in  "John  is  good", 
and  eighteen  names  for  the  grammatical  relation  of  President  in  "We  made  John 
President".  An  even  greater  difficulty  was  the  confusion  that  resulted  from  the  use  of 
quite  different  terms  to  explain  identical  relations  in  English  and  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  pupil  who  took  up  the  study  of  Latin  or  French  had  to  learn,  in  large  part,  a  new 
grammatical  vocabulary.  Since  1910,  however,  representative  committees  of  scholars, 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  have  formulated  and  published  standards  for 
uniform  nomenclature  in  grammar.  The  grammars  by  Professor  Jones  represent  the 
first  attempts  in  Canada  to  conform  to  the  new  standards.  This  reform  alone  should 
assure  them  a  hearty  welcome.  The  changes  adopted  are  not  so  radical  as  to  be  con- 
fusing and  will  commend  themselves  generally  to  teachers.  The  sixty-one  lessons  that 
make  up  the  Public  School  Grammar  are  short  and  deal  each  with  a  single  topic.  The 
method  is,  of  course,  inductive.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by  varied  and  ingenious 
exercises  for  practice.  Formal  definitions,  which  so  often  sacrifice  clear  and  simple 
statement  for  formal  accuracy,  are  avoided.  In  the  choice  of  material,  the  writer  has 
evidently  been  influenced  by  recent  studies  In  minimum  essentials.  The  High  School 
Grammar,  while  much  more  advanced,  is  of  similar  type  and  is  equally  clear  and  con- 
cise in  treatment.  About  one-fourth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historica  1 
development  of  the  language.  Thorough  scholarship  and  a  happy  understanding  of  the 
capacity  and  needs  of  the  high  school  pupil  have  given  an  admirable  treatment  of  this 
difficult  subject.  A  comparative  study,  in  six  parallel  columns,  of  various  versions  of 
the  same  text  from  the  year  1000  to  the  twentieth  century,  is  made  the  basis  of  an 
interesting  and  helpful  discussion  of  the  subjects  treated  in  separate  chapters.  The 
section  on  English  spelling  includes  a  study  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  with  exercises  in 
phonetic  transcription.  In  the  appendices  the  subject  matter  of  declension  and  con- 
jugation is  treated  comparatively.  The  aim  is  to  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  continuous 
growth  and  development  of  the  language  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present.  In  the 
chapter  on  derivation  a  distinction  is  made  between  living  and  dead  suffixes,  and  lists 
of  very  common  Latin  and  Greek  words  are  given  so  that  the  student  may  build  up  the 
compounds.  Numerous  maps  and  diagrams  illustrate  the  history  of  the  language. 
The  appearance  of  the  page  and  the  form  of  the  books  are  unusually  attractive  and 
convenient.  w.  e.  m. 

The  Girls  of  Miss  Cleveland's,  by  Beatrice  Embree.  180  pages.  Price  $1.50.  The 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  A  book  by  a  Toronto  author  and  dedicated  to  Canadian 
school  girls.    An  excellent  story  of  a  girls'  residential  school.  W.  j.  D. 

Organized  Games,  by  Leo  England.  McDougall  Educational  Company,  Ltd., 
London;  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  94  pages;  stiff  cloth,  well  illustrated. 
Price  $1.00.  In  these  days  when  the  organzing  and  directing  of  play  is  becoming  more 
important  in  the  education  of  children,  many  books  arc  being  offered  to  such  teachers 
as  are  interesting  themselves  in  this  matter.  Many  of  the  older  books  are  being  taken 
from  the  puljlishers'  shelves  and  teachers  are  finding  that  the  pioneers  of  such  move- 
ments in  education  have  ideas  and  suggestions  that  we  might  well  read  now.  The  above 
book  deals  with  games  in  elementary  schools  in  England,  yet  all  of  these  games  ape 
applicable  to  Canadian  childrens'  play.  w.  R.  H. 
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Notes  and  Answers  to  Exercises  in  Godfrey  and  Siddons  Geometry.  26  pages.  1  G  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  Teachers  who  use  Godfrey  and  Siddons  text  in  their 
classes  will  find  this  little  book  very  useful. 

In  the  S-iveat  of  Thy  Brow,  by  Joseph  Hocking.  362  pages.  Price  $1.35.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  Toronto.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sulificient  guarantee  that  this  is  a 
powerful,  gripping  sort  of  story.  Books  of  fiction  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  type  sought  for 
the  school  library  but  the  teacher  is  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  reading  of  a  good 
narrative  occasicnally.  w.  j.  d. 

The  Outline  of  History,  Volumes  I  and  II,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  648  pages  and  676  pages, 
respectively.  Price  $12.00  per  set.  The  Business  Man's  English,  by  Bartholemew  and 
Hurlburt.  340  pages.     Price  $1.75.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 


News  Items 

Ontario 


The  Royal  Commission  on  University  Finances  recently  presented 
its  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Ontario.  A  summary  of  the  Commission's 
recomm.endations  follows: — 

\.  That  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Provincial  University  and  of  Uni- 
versity College  there  be  restored  the  basis  of  support  in  the  Act  of  1906, 
viz.,  a  yearly  sum  equal  to  50%  of  the  average  of  the  succession  duties 
for  the  three  preceding  years,  the  percentage  to  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  are  set  forth  in  the  section  of  the  Report  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

2.  That  annual  maintenance  grants  be  paid  to  Queen's  and  Western 
Universities  out  of  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  that  these  grants  be 
readjusted  every  five  years  by  a  Court  of  Reference  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

3.  That  grants  on  Capital  Account  for  buildings  urgently  needed  be 
given  to  the  Provincial  University  ($1,500,000);  to  Queen's  ($340,000); 
to  Western  ($800,000). 

4.  That  if  increased  revenues  for  education  be  required  in  future,  the 
Government  consider  the  advisability  of  levying  a  direct  tax  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  on  the  municipally-assessed  value  of  the  rateable  property 
of  the  Province  (excluding  incomes),  ear-marked  for  general  educational 
purposes. 

5.  That  in  any  University  aided  by  State  funds  no  new  faculty  be 
established  and  no  new  building  (paid  for  by  public  funds)  be  erected 
without  the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

6.  That  a  University  Day  be  provided  for  in  the  Legislature,  on  which 
the  Heads  of  the  various  Universities  shall  appear  to  report  on  their 
work. 

7.  That  a  Department  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  be  organized 
in  the  Provincial  LTniversity  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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HOW   WE   LEARN 


Tests    show    that    out   of  every    loo   im- 
pressions which  reach  man's  intelHg-ence 

87  come  throug-h  the  eye 
7  come  through  the  ear 
3  come  through  touch 
2  come  through  smell 
I  comes  through  taste. 

Prehistoric  Man  conceived  the  value  of 
Motion  Pictures,  for  all  prehistoric  and 
earliest  known  pictures  depict  life  in 
action. 

Visual  Education  in  its  many  forms  now 
has  the  attention  of  every  progressive 
Educator. 

The  Motion  Picture  is  the  most  force- 
ful "silent   teacher"  of  the  present  age. 

Will  You  let  us  send  you  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  information  on 

Motion  Picture  Machines     :     Films     : 
Lanterns     :    Opaque  Projectors, 

Illustrated  folders  and  full  informatio?i  are  free. 
Write  us  to-day. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ltd. 

615   YONGE   ST.,    TORONTO,    ONT. 


When  writing  advertisers,  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL 
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8.  That  if  the  future  increase  of  candidates  seeking  admission  to  the 
Universities  should  be  so  great  as  to  make  still  further  increase  of  staff 
and  buildings  necessary,  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  Province  be  asked  to  consider  the  transfer  of  the  present 
First  Year  University  work  to  the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools. 

9.  That  University  College  be  given  its  historic  academic  building 
and  that  the  Administrative  Offices  be  transferred  to  a  new  building. 

10.  That  certain  necessary  additions  be  made  to  the  building^  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 

11.  That  certain  extensions  be  made  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

12.  That  the  Provincial  University  continue  to  be  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Governors,  and  that  such  Board  be  truly  representative  of  the 
whole  Province. 


The  Journal  of  Education  and  School  World,  of  London,  Eng.,  one  of 
the  largest  educational  periodicals  in  Great  Britain,  has,  in  a  recent 
issue,  the  following  note:^ — 

"Apart  from  a  threatening  shortage  of  teachers,  it  seems  that  all  is 
going  well  in  Canada.  The  University  of  Toronto  contends  that  uni- 
versities exist  to  serve  the  whole  people.  Accordingly,  it  offers  local 
lectures  calculated  to  quicken  interest  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects — 
from  the  "Social  Ethics  of  the  Book  of  Amos"  to  the  "Import  and 
Influence  of  Hegel " ;  on  Shakespeare  and  on  Kipling;  on  Trade  Unionism 
in  Canada  and  on  the  Growth  of  Democracy  in  Great  Britain. 
The  School,  edited  by  the  Staff  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  deals 
brightly  and  suggestively  with  agriculture  and  nature  study,  as  well  as 
with  book  subjects,  its  latest  issue  (IX  4)  being  a  revelation  of  the  skill 
of  Canada  in  connecting  education  with  life". 


Miss  M.  H.  S.  McCoy,  B.A.,  and  Miss  Mary  Harvey,  B.A.,  of  last 
year's  class  in  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Toronto,  are  on  the  staff  of 
Waterdown  High  School.  G.  N.  Edwards,  of  the  same  class,  is  in 
Tecumseh  Avenue  School,  London,  and  Miss  Teresa  A.  Burke  is  on  the 
staff  of  St.  Basil's  School,  Brantford. 

Alberta. 

A  large  delegation  of  civic  officials  from  many  Alberta  towns  and 
cities  waited  on  the  Government  recently  and  asked  among  other  thirlgs 
that  the  Government  assume  half  the  cost  of  running  the  high  schools  of 
the  province.  The  delegates  received  Mttle  encouragement  from  the 
Government  on  this  point. 

The  privilege  granted  the  several   Edmonton    locals  of  the  A.T.A, 
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FIRST     COST 

vs. 

LAST     COST 

Once  in  a  while  some  one  tells  us  that 
Kewaunee  is  higher-priced  than  other 
equipment;  those  who  have  used 
Kewaunee  often  assure  us  that  it  is 
low-priced. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  angle — ■ 
whether  one  is  viewing  the  price  before 
using  or  afterwards. 

Such  expressions  as  the  above  come  frequently  from  educators  who  have  used 


BIOLOGY   LABORATORY   TABLE 
No.  1000 

Accommodates  two  students.  In  many 
institutions  this  style  of  table  is  being  adop- 
ted exclusively  for  biological  and  physio- 
logical laboratories. 


JImimmeer 

VABORATORY    PURNIXURIS 

for  a  number  of  years.     They  constitute  our  chief  reward  for  the  e.xcessive  care 
with  which  Kewaunee  equipment  is  constructed.     Address  all  correspondence  to: 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT,  LTD. 

Canadian  Sales  Division,  Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co. 
615  Yonge  Street  TORONTO,  Ontario. 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON    -   ONT. 

ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course   may  be 
covered  by  correspondence 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

MEDICINE       BANKING 

Mining,    Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 

ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  and  August 

NAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

December  to  April 

w.  E.  McNeill,  m.a.,  ph.d., 

Registrar  and  Treasurer. 


$40.00 
CA  V EN  DISH 

This  watch  is  intended  for  a  man 
who  wants  a  watch,  better  than  the 
ordinary,  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  case  is  our  best  gold  filled,  and 
the  movement  is  our  special  "Caven- 
dish" grade  with  17  jewels,  as  well  as 
the  compensating  balance  and  Brequet 
hairspring. 

It  is  a  good  watch  and  looks  the  part. 


Guaranteed  of  course 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

134-138  Yonse  Si. 
TORONTO 


When  writing  advertieers,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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last  year  of  sending  representatives  to  sit  at  school  board  meetings  in  a 
consultative  and  advisory  capacity  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  present 
board.  The  teachers  have  protested  vigorously  against  what  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  decidedly  reactionary  decision  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

The  Calgary  School  Board  and  the  Teachers'  Alliance  have  come 
to  a  deadlock  on  the  question  of  salaries.  The  teachers  have  been  ably 
represented  before  the  board  by  A.  H.  Clarke,  K.C.  acting  as  their 
counsel.  The  high  school  teachers  have  refused  to  accept  the  schedule 
drawn  up  by  the  board  and  have  given  the  board  until  March  10th  to 
reconsider  its  decision. 

The  appointment  of  a  provincial  board  of  conciliation  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  teachers  and  school  boards,  the  board  to 
consist  of  three  members,  one  chosen  by  the  Government  from  six 
names  submitted  by  the  teachers,  one  chosen  by  the  Government  from 
six  names  submitted  by  the  trustees,  and  a  third  who  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  either  of  these  two  groups,  the  commission  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  and  to  travel  from  place  to  place  settling  disputes,  was  the 
solution  offered  by  the  Minister  of  Education  before  a  large  convention 
of  Trustees  in  Calgary  for  future  educational  troubles  in  Alberta.  The 
convention  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  suggestion. 

Manitoba 

The  sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  Winnipeg  on  March  29-30-31.  It  is  expected 
that  1,800  teachers  will  attend.  A  very  attractive  programme  is 
promised. 


The  City  of  Winnipeg  School  Board  has  had  in  operation  for  many 
years  a  pension  scheme.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1920  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Retirement  Fund  had  on  hand  over  $183,000.  It  was 
decided  at  their  last  meeting  to  raise  the  annuity  to  retired  teachers 
from  $500  to  $800.  The  offtcers  in  charge  are  A.  C.  Campbell,  Chairman, 
and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Bulman,  Thomas  Laidlaw,  F.  S.  Harstone,  and 
Robert  Jacobs. 

The  Manitoba  Trustees  Association  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Winnipeg  on  March  1-2-3  with  a  very  fine  attendance,  probably  six 
hundred  trustees  registering.  Considerable  discussion  centered  around 
a  resolution  asking  for  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  all  grades 
of  Manitoba  schools.  The  resolution  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Greater  financial  support  for  the  secondary  schools  was  urged;  the  pur- 
chase of  Canadian  and  British-made  school  furnishings,  supplies  and 
apparatus  was  recommended  as  highly  desirable;  changes  in  the  school 
tax  incidence  was  asked  for;  and  the  larger  unit  of  school  administration 
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Keep  Your  Skin  Clear  and  Healthy 


Spring  weather  is  hard  on  the  complexion.  The  skin  becomes 
rough  and  blotchy  if  care  is  not  taken,  and  a  poor  complexion  will 
spoil  your  whole  appearance.  A  little  care  and  the  use  of  Princess 
Preparations  will  clear  your  skin  of  all  Pimples,  Blackheads, 
Blotches  and  other  disfigurements  due  to  non-infectious  skin 
troubles,  and  will  guard  your  complexion  against  the  harsh  spring 
weather.  Call  or  write  for  an  appointment — consultation  Free — 
or  send  for  the  preparations.     Full  directions  with  each. 

Famous    Princess    Preparations    For    Home 
Treatment   of  the  Skin 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier     - 
Princess  Skin  Food       ... 
Princess  Face  Po'wder  (all  shades) 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


$1.50 

1.50 

.75 

.75 


Samples  of  Cold  Cream  and  Face  Powder  on  request. 

Preparations   will   be   sent  in   plain   wrapper  to   any   address, 
carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  Booklet  G. 


HISCOTT   INSTITUTE,  LIMITED.   59h  College  Street.  Toronto 
Financially  Attractive  Opening  for  Two  Teachers 


Two  suitable  l.-\dy  teachers  over  twenty-one  will  be  taught  a  part  of  our  work  for  two 
months  for  reasonable  fee,  then  given  good  paying  employment  with  us.  Interest 
in    the    business   if  desired. 


Good   Reasons  for   Learning 

Isaac  Pitman  SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result  of  over  eighty 
years  of  continuous  progress  and  improvement. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience  of  millions 
of  practitioners.  Upwards  of  four  million  copies  of  one  textbook  alone 
have  been  issued  in  this  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the  winning  of  all 
the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  proves  that 
it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writers  than  any 
other  system.    The  best  writers  use  the  best  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more -shorthand  literature  than  all 
other  systems  combined. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  ^■ork  City  High 
Schools,  New  ^'ork  University,  Columbia  University  and  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Prize  Winners." 

ISAAC    PITMAN     &    SONS 

2  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
70  BOND  ST.,  TORONTO 


When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE    SCHOOL. 
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was  endorsed.     Interesting  addresses  were  given  by  Judge   Frank  T. 
Wilson,  community  adviser  for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  following  officers  was  elected:  J.  Allison  Glen,  president;  J.  W. 
Seates,  vice-president;  H.  W.  Cox-Smith,  secretary-treasurer;  Hon. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Thornton,  Minister  of  Education,  Honorary  President.  The 
other  members  of  the  executive  are  S.  H.  Forrest,  W.  Iverach,  E.  J. 
Scales,  H.  N.  Macneill,  J.  A.  Marion,  W.  H.  French,  P.  D. 
Harris,  H.  J.  Russell,  and  Captain  T.  G.  Finn. 

Quebec. 

The  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council- of  Public  Instruction  met 
on  February  25th,  in  Montreal,  and  approved  of  the  course  for  extension 
work  in  commercial  study  in  the  University  of  Bishop's  College. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  public  funds  for  education  with  special  reference  to  elementary  schools. 
A  committee  was  also  approved  on  the  status  of  teachers  to  take  into 
consideration  the  provisions  of  the  course  for  higher  diplomas. 

The  new  authorized  list  of  textbooks  for  next  year  was  approved, 
and  the  poor  municipality  grants  were  distributed.  A  new  scheme  was 
also  approved  for  distribution  of  superior  grants.  This  scheme  retains 
the  principle  of  giving  bonuses  for  good  work  done  by  the  children,  by 
the  teachers,  and  by  the  school  boards.  A  course  in  commercial  subjects 
was  approved  for  Quebec  High  Schools  similar  to  that  given  in  Montreal. 

The  committee  also  approved  the  resolution  to  allow  a  candidate  to 
pass  for  the  school  leaving  certificate  in  those  subjects  which  have  two 
papers,  provided  the  candidate  takes  50%  on  the  combined  papers 
instead  of  40%  on  each  paper  as  at  present. 

In  the  report  containing  the  educational  statistics  for  last  year 
1919-1920,  the  Provincial  Secretary  reported  there  were  altogether 
453,  413  pupils,  the  average  attendance  being  75.48%.  The  Protestant 
schools  number  817  and  are  attended  by  63,555  pupils,  the  average 
attendance  being  72.92%.  One  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  report 
shows  that  more  girls  attend  school  than  boys  and  also  that  the  girls 
attend  more  regularly  than  the   boys. 

Since  the  last  list  was  published  of  teachers  who  have  secured  positions 
Miss  Grace  A.  Yates,  Upper  Bedford,  Que.,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  Grenville  village  school. 


ART     TEACHERS 

Send  us  your  school  address  if  you  wish  a 
free  sample  of  our  Special  School  Paint  Box. 

State  whether  4  or  8  colours  are  desired. 
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Imperial 
Conference 


Vol.   IX.  TORONTO,  MAY,  1921        '  No.  9 

' '  Recti  ciiltus  pectora  robot anV 

Editorial  Notes 

Canada  is  to  have  the  honour,  in  August  of  this 
year,  of  entertaining  distinguished  educationists  from 
Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the 
second  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers'  Associations.  The  conference 
will  assemble  in  Toronto  on  August  the  tenth  and  the  sessions  will 
continue  for  four  days.  The  previous  conference  Avas  held  in  July,  1912, 
in  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  when  the  invitation  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment that  the  next  quadrennial  meeting  should  be  held  in  Toronto  was 
accepted.  The  war  intervened,  with  the  result  that  nine  years  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  second  conference. 

The  Conference  will  present  to  Canadian  educators  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  educational  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  From  distant  Fiji  Mr.  George  MacKay,  superintendent 
of  schools,  will  come  to  tell  us  of  the  educational  problems  of  those 
delectable  islands.  India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  sending 
many  representative  delegates.  Dr.  R.  Blake,  of  Kimberley  Training 
College,  will  be  the  delegate  of  the  South  African  teachers.  The  British 
Islands  will  be  especially  well  represented.  Sir  Geofifiey  Butler  will 
represent  the  old  world  scholarship  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Rendall,  head  of  Winchester  College,  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  eminent 
biographer  and  Shakespearean  student,  are  also  expected.  Sir  Jas. 
Yoxall,  M.P.,  the  head  of  England's  greatest  teacher  association,  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  will  tell  of  the  work  of  his  great  organization. 
The  English  directors  of  education  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  D.  T. 
Cowan,  London,  W.  E.  Watkins,  Suffolk,  E.  W.  Abbott,  Kent  and  many 
others.  The  Headmistresses'  Association  and  the  Assistant  Mistresses' 
Association  are  each  sending  three  representatives.  In  all,  over  a  hundred 
delegates  from  the  British  Isles  will  visit  Toronto  in  August. 

From  Canada  hundreds  of  delegates  and  visitors  will  be  present. 
Premier  Meighen  will  attend  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Premier  Drury 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grant  will  officially  I'epresent  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Ontario.  In  brief,  the  success  of  the  Conference  is  assured; 
it  will  be  worth  visiting  by  educators  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
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Dominion.  If  the  expense  seems  large  for  a  four  days'  conference  the 
Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  an  added  attraction. 
The  Conference  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Session  and  all 
students  in  Arts  and  Pedagogy  will  be  well  advised  to  extend  their  stay 
in  Toronto  for  an  additional  week.  An  opportunity  such  as  this  Con- 
ference provides  is  not  likely  to  occur  for  another  generation. 

TT     ,.,  When  is  a  child  healthy?     It  is  ordinarily  assumed 

-, ,         ..  that  a   child   is   healthy  when   he  follows   the  usual 

Education  , ...        ,   ,        ,  ,  •      r     i 

routme  oi  hte  and  doesn  t  complam  of  aches  or  pains. 

But  surely  this  is  not  enough.     Many  a  person  goes  through  life  from 

day  to  day  never  sick  and  never  healthy.    Health  should  imply  a  certain 

vitality   and   reserve    force   of   energy.     The^e,    howevei,    are   dif^cult 

things  to  measure.     Is  there  not  some  simpler,   more  objective  test? 

An  answer  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  Health  Education,  published  by  the 

U.  S.   Bureau  of  Education.     "For  many  years  we  have  known  that 

infants  were  in  a  healthy  condition  if  they  made  a  certain  gain  in  weight. 

If  a  baby  does  not  gain,  or  loses  in  weight  we  know  that  the  child  is  not 

doing  well.     We  now  know  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  older 

children  as  well.     The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  accepted  a 

table  of  right  weight  for  boys  and  girls  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  D. 

Wood.     By  consulting  this  it  is  possible  to  tell  just  how  much  any  child 

of  a  given  age  and  height  ought  to  weigh  and  how  much  he  should  gain 

each  month".     These  tables  will  be  of  general  interest  and  are  reproduced 

elsewhere  in  this  number. 

c 

p.  The  Ontario  Fire  Prevention  League,  in  afifiliation 

Prpvpnt'nn  with   the   Fire   Marshall's   Department   has  begun   a 

Province-wide  publicity  campaign  to  reduce  the  annual 
loss  of  lives  and  property  through  fire.  The  high  cost  of  building  mater- 
ial and  the  seriousness  of  the  housiftg  problem  give  added  importance  to 
any  movement  to  prevent  unnecessary  losses  of  homes  or  forests  through 
file.  Last  year  there  were  5,644  fires  in  dwelling  houses  in  Ontario. 
Practically  two  out  of  every  three  fires  that  occur  are  in  our  homes. 
Probably  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  fires  are  preventable.  In  pamphlets 
which  are  now  being  issued  to  schools,  the  League  calls  on  boys  and 
girls  to  assist  in  preventing  fires  in  the  home  by  removing  the  cause. 

TVip  O  "P  A  ^^^  60th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 

tional Association  gave  many  evidences  of  a  wide- 
spread revival  in  Education.  While  in  all  sections  the  attendance  was 
above  the  average,  that  in  the  Trustees'  Department  broke  all  records. 
Over  1500  trustees  were  in  attendance.     If  the  Trustees'  Department 
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continues  to  grow  at  this  rate  it  may  come  to  have  such  pre-eminence 
among  the  other  departments  both  in  numbers  and  importance  as  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  has  achieved  in  the  councils  of  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States.  There  the 
attendance  became  so  unwieldy  that  it  was  difficult  to  secure  a  meeting 
place  at  all  adequate.  As  a  result,  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  definitely  restricting  the  membership.  Those 
who  did  not  come  within  the  new  conditions  of  membership  had  to  be 
asked  to  withdraw  from  the  meetings.  In  both  countries  problems  of 
educational  aims,  organization  and  support  tend  to  overshadow  those  of 
curriculum  and  methods. 

Another  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  was  the  emphasis  laid  on 
physical  training.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  O.E.A.  an  entire 
evening  meeting  of  the  general  association  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  place  of  athletics  and  physical  training  in  schools.  This  was 
followed  up  by  able  papers  in  various  departments  and  by  interesting 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  University  gymnasium. 

In  the  College  and  Secondary  School  Department  and  its  sections  the 
chief  interest  lay  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  High 
School  Education  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Its 
general  principles,  a  lightening  of  the  curriculum  and  greater  liberty  of 
choice  both  for  the  local  school  and  the  individual  pupil,  were  every- 
where acclaimed. 

As  usual,  so  many  excellent  papers  were  read  before  the  sections  that 
one  had  to  regret  more  than  once  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  However  these  papers  will  be  available  in  the  Annual 
Proceedings  of  the  Association — a  volume  well  worth  saving.  Do  you 
keep  yours? 

«,,-,.  In    pioneering   davs    the   School    Section    was   an 

oCllOOi     Xv£lt6S  1-I111  -ri  r  1 

—   .  ,       ,  admirable    local    unit    ot    education    tor    a    sparsely 

eettled  country.  But  it  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the 
educational  purposes  of  an  urban  area.  The  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration begins  to  creak,  then  to  groan  and  finally  it  breaks  down.  And 
Fairbank's  machinery  is  now  perilously  near  the  breaking  point. 

Fairbank  is  a  working-class  suburb  situated  to  the  northwest  of 
Toronto.  Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  skilled  artisans  who  left  the  Old 
Land  hoping  for  a  better  chance  in  life  than  was  possible  to  them  over 
there.  They  are  industrious  and  thrifty,  keen  for  education,  and  repre- 
sent the  very  best  type  of  immigrant.  They  attend  classes  organized 
by  the  W.  E.  A.  and  try  to  give  their  children  a  better  education  than 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  But  their  situation  is  tragic.  Half  a  genera- 
tion ago  Fairbank  was  green  fields;  now  it  is  a  settled  community  with 
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streets,  sewers  and  schools.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  has  led  to  its 
undoing.  So  many  costly  things  needed  doing  all  at  once  that  the 
community  has  become  loaded  down  with  debt.  To  the  credit  of  Fair- 
bank's  citizens  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  burden  has  been  caused 
by  the  provision  of  educational  facilities.  Three  handsome  schools, 
well-built,  although  costing  $5,000  per  room  less  than  the  nearby  Toronto 
schools,  have  been  erected  and  filled  with  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened.  Bond  issues  aggregating  $411,250  have  been  made  and 
$25,000  more  is  needed  to  complete  the  schools. 

This  indebtedness  is  more  than  Fairbank  can  stand.  The  school  rate 
is  44.2  mills  and  will  reach  47  mills  by  the  time  the  schools  aie  completed. 
The  total  rate  for  all  purposes  is  63.9  mills  on  an  assessment  which 
averages  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property.  A  Fairbank  artisan 
with  a  $4,000  home  pays  $128  in  taxes  of  which  $88  is  on  account  of  the 
schooling  of  the  children.  Six  neighbouring  school  sections  have  the 
following  school  rates:  11.5,  10.4,  6.4,  4.5,  7.7,  and  30.6  mills.  The 
argument  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  school  burden  is  evident. 

The  ratepayers  are  asking  either  that  the  Province  as  a  whole  should 
come  to  their  relief  or  that  there  should  be  a  township  or  county  equaliza- 
tion of  school  taxes.  The  need  for  a  larger  local  unit  for  education  was 
never  better  illustrated. 


Little  Jim,  though  he  attended  Sunday  school  every  week,  did  not  know  quite  as 
much  about  scriptural  history  as  he  ought  to  have  known;  but  when  his  sister  asked  him, 
"Where  was  Solomon's  temple?"  he  was  rather  angry  that  she  should  think  him  unable 
to  answer  a  simple  question  like  that.  "Don't  you  think  I  know  anything?"  he  asked. 
"Well,  where  was  it,  then?  "  his  sister  repeated,  and  then  he  informed  her,  "On  the  side 
of  his  forehead,  of  course — the  same  as  other  folks". 


Stands  on  Four  Legs  Anyway 
The  class  was  all  attention. 

"Now,  Johnny  Smith,  what  is  a  quadruped?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"A  quadruped  is  anything  with  four  legs." 
"Yes.     Now  give  me  an  example." 
"An  elephant." 

"Now,  can  you  tell  me  of  any  feathered  quadruped?" 
"Yes,  sir.     A— r  feather  bed." 


In  the  matter  of  making  bulls,  as  the  following  story  from  Answers  indicates,  even 
the  youngest  Irishman  may  be  proficient. 

"Now,"  said  the  teacher  of  a  village  school  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  her  long  lecture 
on  elementary  chemistry,  "  I  want  some  one  to  give  me  a  good  definition  of  salt." 

"Sure,"  said  Micky,  a  bright,  blue-eyed  youngster.  "It's  the  stuff  that  makes 
potatoes  taste  nasty  when  you  boil  them  and  don't  put  any  in." 


President  of  the  O.E.A. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  Dr. 
John  Waugh,  Chief  Inspector  of 
PubHc  Schools  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  was  elected  President.  Dr. 
Waugh  was  born  at  Langholm,  in 
Dumfries,  Scotland.  He  came  to 
Canada  when  a  boy  and  attended 
High  School  at  Barrie  and  at  St. 
Catharines,  in  the  days  when  Dr. 
John  Seath  was  principal  there.  He 
attended  the  Ottawa  Normal  School. 
He  is  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  with  distinguished 
honours  in  classics.  He  subsequently 
received  from  his  Alma  Mater  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy.  Dr. 
Waugh's  experience  as  a  teacher 
covers  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  from  the  rural 
public  schools  to  the  city  Collegiate 
institutes.  He  has  been  in  addition 
a  teacher  in  the  Ottawa  Normal 
School,  Public  School  Inspector  for 
Ontario  County,  and  Inspector  of 
Continuation  Schools. 

The  list  of  past  presidejnts  of  the  O.E.A.  is  a  roll-call  of  those  who 
have  won  distinction  in  the  work  of  Elementary  or  Secondary  Education 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  fitting  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Waugh 
should  not  be  missing  from  the  list. 


Dr.  Johi?  Waugh. 


Mental  Arithmetic 

An  old  lady,  walking  along  the  path  by  the  athletic  field  of  a  boys'  school,  heard 
through  the  high  board  fence  an  extraordinary  sound  of  numbers  shouted  in  series: 
"Twelve,  seven,  thirty-two,  fourteen!  Ninety-four,  thirteen,  twenty-five,  six!"  and  so 
on.  Memories  of  her  own  youth,  however,  quickly  supplied  the  explanation,  and  on 
reaching  home  she  said  to  her  sister: 

"Don't  tell  me  that  the  boys  at  Doctor  Blank's  school  are  not  in  earnest  about  their 
studies.  I  heard  them  myself  to-day,  practicing  their  mental  arithmetic  right  in  the 
midst  of  their  playtime". 
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G.  W.  HOFFERD,  M.A. 

Normal  School,  London,  Ont. 

There  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  statement  that  success  in  farming 
and  gardening  depends  more  upon  the  fertility  of  the  agriculturist's 
brains  than  it  does  upon  the  fertility  of  his  soil.  As  a  teacher,  to  meet 
your  conditions,  how  much  thought  about  scientific  pedagogy  have  you 
already  put  into  your  garden  projects?  You  are  anxious  to  do  your 
best.  You  will  find  that  the  effectiveness  of  your  garden  as  a  school 
laboratofy  will  certainly  depend  more  upon  careful  planning,  method, 
management  and  operation  than  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  If,  as  a  teacher,  you  succeed  in  directing  the  attention  of 
your  pupils  to  the  scientific  side  of  gardening,  you  will  afiford  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  an  opportunity  for  many-sided  development.  Herein  will 
lie  your  success. 

-    .         .  The  project  type  of  organization  is  the  best  way  to 

p      ,      .  interest  pupils  in  intensive  gardening.     First  of  all, 

organize  a  School  Progress  Club,  and  upon  them  place 
the  responsibility  of  the  garden  projects.  Have  weekly  reports  and 
conferences  on  observations,  and  on  the  progress  made.  The  following 
series  of  projects  may  suggest  others: 

1.  Selecting  the  garden  site. 

2.  Planning  the  school  and  home  gardens  on  charts. 

3.  Making  the  hotbed  and  the  cold  frame. 

4.  Studying  the  garden  soil.     Does  it  need  lime?    If  so,  how  much? 

"Lime  and  lime  without  manure 
Makes  both  farm  and  farmer  poor". 

5.  Prepare  the  soil  for  planting. 

6.  Lay  out  the  individual  or  group  sections  according  to  the  prepared 
chart. 

7.  Study  crop  rotation.  Make  a  plan  suitable  for  the  sections  of  the 
garden. 

8.  Test  seeds  for  weeds  and  vitality.  Correlate  with  arithmetic 
through  problems  raised  by  the  pupils. 

9.  Study  the  frost  data  of  the  locality.  If  possible,  make  a  graph 
representing  the  record  of  several  years. 

10.  Plant  the  garden  according  to  plans  made  and  directions  given 
in  the  table  on  pp.  126-127  of  the  Manual  and  those  given  last  month  in 
the  School. 
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11.  Keep  a  garden  calendar 
showing  a  record  of  general  work 
each  day. 

12.  Report  observations  on 
germination. 

13.  Preserve  a  soil  mulch.  See 
Waters  pp.  66. 

1-4.  Thin  and  transplant. 

15.  Study  weeds.  What  are 
they?  What  are  their  injurious 
effects? 

16.  Study  insects  and  methods 
of  control. 

17.  Study  plant  diseases  and 
methods  of  control.  Manual 
pp.  157-162. 

18.  Study  sprays  and  direct- 
ions for  using  them.  Mammal 
pp.  164-182. 

19.  Prepare  the  garden  for 
the  summer  vacation.  Leave 
instructions. 

20.  Get  ready  for  the  School 
Fair. 

21.  Study  co-operative  mar- 
keting. 

22.  Study  best  methods  of 
saving  the  surplus  products. 

23.  Compare  garden  reports 
and  grade  them. 

24.  Receive  final  reports  of 
home  garden  projects.  Com- 
mend honest  efforts. 

25.  Receive  reports  of  experi- 
mental work  carried  on  in  the 
community  plot,  e.g.  the  study 
of  legumes  as  fertilizers;  or  com- 
pare the  quality  and  giiantity  of 
a  tomato  crop  when  the  plants 
are  trained  and  trimmed  to  have 
a  single  stem  and  supported  by 
being  loosely  tied  to  stakes, 
with  that  of  allowing  them  to 
spread  over  the  ground  as  is 
ordinariK-  done. 
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The  success  of  these  Httle  projects  will  depend  upon  the  interest 
of  the  teacher  as  a  director  of  the  Progress  Club  and  his  ability  to 
manage  and  direct  clearly.  Do  not  carry  on  the  work  merely  as  a  prep- 
aration for  life  but  rather  make  it  life  itself.  Get  into  the  habit  of 
teaching  through  charts.  Make  them  attractive,  and  to  suit  your  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  Progress  Club  upon  the 
essentials. 

With  young  children  much  care  and  patience  are  required  in  teaching 
gardening.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  show  them  how  to  do  the  very 
simplest  operations  as  ''raking,  making  drill  rows,  dropping  seeds,  cover- 
ing, firming  the  soil,  thinning  and  weeding."  Furthermore,  teach  them 
to  take  proper  care  of  rakes,  hoes,  spading  forks,  markers,  lines,  hand 
sprinklers  and  other  garden  implements.  One  successful  w^ay  of  doing 
this  is  to  have  a  small  number  painted  on  each  tool  or  have  the  number 
burned  on  the  handle,  and  then  have  racks  and  holders  suitable  for 
keeping  the  tools  in  order.  For  the  sake  of  the  future  habits  of  pupils, 
by  no  means  allow  negligence  in  caring  for  tools. 

There  are  two  ways  of  managing  intensive  gardening,  (1)  by  assigning 
a  definite  area  or  a  certain  number  of  rows  to  each  member  for  his 
individual  work;  (2)  by  having  a  co-operative  garden  on  the  community 
plan.  As  was  pointed  out  last  month,  the  individual  plot  works  much 
better    than    the  co-operative    plan. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  sacrifice  the  school  garden  in  favour  of  the  home 
garden,  as  is  happening  in  some  inspectorates,  because  you  then  largely 
lose  the  use  of  the  garden  as  a  school  laboratory.  For  this  purpose,  con- 
ducting a  little  vegetable  garden  on  neighbouring  farms  is  usually  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  There  are  so  many  little  lessons  that  should  be 
taught  right  in  the  garden  itself  with  the  whole  class  present  that  a  school 
garden  near  by  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher  and  her 
classes  is  a  real  necessity.  The  home  garden  has  a  place  as  complement 
of  the  school  garden,  but  to  centre  all  garden  exercises  in  individual  home 
projects  is  a  mistake  in  the  interest  of  effective  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  the  improvement  of  school  grounds. 

__  Know   and   approve   the   projects   undertaken   at 

_      .      .  home.     The  following  are  suggestive: 

Projects  ,,,  c-  -1-  •         r  u     • 

(1)  btart  with   a  new  settmg  of  strawberries  or 

raspberries,  and  grow  the  crop  for  two  or  three  years.     Report  to  the 

Progress  Club. 

(2)  Start  and  grow  a  patch  of  currants  and  gooseberries  for  two  or 
three  years. 

(3)  Raise  half  an  acre  of  Irish  Cobbler  or  Green  Mountain  potatoes 
for   profit.     Report.     You   can   stimulate   interesting,  camparisons  and 
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competition  by  having  all  the  boys  of  a  senior  class,  work  out  the  same 
project. 

(4)  Use  a  small  area  for  each  of  the  following:  onions  from  seed, 
onions  from  sets,  cabbage,  snap  beans,  garden  peas,  two  kinds  of  turnips, 
sweet  corn,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  celery,  parsnips.  Keep  a  diary  of 
work  done.  Letting  each  pupil  choose  his  or  her  project  to  suit  home 
conditions  and  approval  is  desirable  in  some  localities. 

Tactful  supervision  and  direction  of  these  projects  by  the  teacher 
are  necessary.  Through  this,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
observing  the  home  environment  of  the  pupil  and  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents.  Many  good  teachers  fail  because  they  are  not 
enterprising  enough  to  get  into  touch  with  the  parents  and  rate-payers 
of  the  community.  The  personal  touch  works  like  magic  where  common 
sense  is  exercised. 


iiim^^^^*f?' 


T«      -^A  c\.     K         It  w^^  pointed  out  last  month  that  school  garden- 
irGG  8iiiQ  onruD  i      i  i  •     i    i      i  .         r    t 

p,      . .  ,nig  should  mclude  the  ornamentation  of  the  entire 

school  grounds.  This  will  usually  give  an  opportunity 
for  tree  and  shrub  planting  in  most  of  our  dismal  looking  school  sites. 
For  beautifying  the  school  grounds,  consult  the  Manual  pp.  152-157, 
where  some  excellent  suggestions  and  directions  are  offered.  Do  not 
fail  to  follow  the  directions  in  planting  trees,  if  you  want  good  results. 
The  planting  of  rapid  growing  trees  is  often  overdone.  Many 
school  grounds  are  shaded  too  much  by  large  rapid  growing  trees  planted 
too  closely  together.  Often  they  shut  out  the  light  from  the  school 
windows  and  make  the  class  room  dark  and  dismal.  They  also  inter- 
fere with  garden  sites. 
A  few  trees  of  different 
varieties,  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  well 
placed  are  desirable,  but 
do  not  make  a  miniature 
forest  line  all  around 
your  fences.  If  you  do, 
someone  later  will  be 
obliged  to  cut  away  the 
nuisance.  More  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on 
shrub  planting,  making 
flower  beds,  eradication 
of  weeds,  neat  and  tidy 

'New  arrivals  having  their  first  experience."  ICnCing,  etC. 
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.  This   is   a   bit   of  very   fascinating  study   in   poultry 

husbandry.  First,  take  up  in  the  class  the  two 
methods  of  incubation,  viz.  natural  and  artificial.  ■  Bring  out  the  essen- 
tials to  be  observed  in  both  before  the  pupils  do  any  practice  work. 
Make  two  charts  which  set  forth  briefly  the  main  points  of  your  class 
instruction  regarding  the  methods.  After  the  introductory  work,  let 
the  class  recitations  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  practical 
work  which  is  being  pursued.  You  might  conduct  a  poultry  survey  by 
having  each  pupil  investigate  and  report  on:  (1)  The  method  of  in- 
cubation used  at  home.  The  habits  of  a  setting  hen.  (2)  The  number 
of  eggs  in  the  hatches.  The  temperature  and  moisture.  (3)  Candling. 
Why?  (4)  The  percentage  of  chickens  hatched.  (5)  The  methods  of 
feeding  and  housing. 

If  you  have  an  incubator  and  brooder  at  school,  run  through  a 
hatch,  and  aim  to  compare  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  two  or  three  breeds. 
Children  take  a  keen  interest  in  this.  Where  there  is  an  incubator  at 
home  encourage  senior  pupils  to  undertake  the  home  project  of  hatching 
and  rearing  a  fiock  of  chickens.  Consult  Bulletin  247,  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 


Use  of  a  Picture  for  Teaching  Geography 

ILA   M.   HAMBLY 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

CONCRETE  materials,   such   as  pictures,   are   very  necessary   for 
efTectlve  teaching  of  Geography.       They  not  only  add   greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  lesson  but  also  leave  with   the   pupils  a 
correct   mental   picture   of  the  phase  of  work  under  discussion.     The 
following  method   of   teaching  the  phenomena  and  source  of  glaciers 
from  a  picture  might  be  used  in  the  High  Schools. 

Show  the  picture,  (Fig.  1)  to  the  cjass  and  question  them  as  to  what 
they  see  presented  there,  W^hat  kind  of  region  is  pictured  here? 

(Mountainous.)  What  season  of  the  year  is  represented?  (Summer.) 
Why  do  you  think  it  must  be  summer?  (Some  people  are  having  a 
picrajc.)  Of  what  material  is  this  great  mass  between  the  mountains 
made?  (Ice  and  snow.)  What  name  is  given  to  such  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow?  (Glacier.)  Where  is  this  glacier  situated?  (In  the  valley.) 
W'here  is  the  glacier  widest?  (High  up  in  the  mountains.)  How  do 
you  know  that?  (The  farther  away  an  object  the  smaller  it  is  pictured; 
yet  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  in  the  picture  looks  widest).  What  does 
this  glacier  resemble  in  shape?  (A  loaf  of  bread).  What  technical  name 
is  given  to  such  a  shape?     (Convex). 
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How  many  kinds  of  marks  do  you  see  on  its  surface?  (Two,  i.e. 
longitudinal  and  transversal).  Do  the  longitudinal  marks  appear  to  be 
made  of  ice?  (No,  they  look  too  dark  in  colour.)  Of  what  other 
material  might  they  be  made?  (Rocks  and  earth  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.)  Such  deposits  are  called  moraines.  This  name  was  given 
to  them  by  Agassiz,  a  French  scientist,  who  was  the  first  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  Swiss  glaciers.  How  many  moraines  are  pictured 
here?  (About  nine.)  Where  are  the  largest  moraines  situated?  (Along 
the  sides.)  The  moraine  along  each  side  is  called  a  lateral  moraine. 
How  are  these  lateral  moraines  formed?  (The  glacier  collects  rocks, 
boulders,  bushes,  earth,  etc.,  from  the  mountains.)  The  other  longi- 
tudinal marks  are  called  medial  moraines.  How  are  these  formed? 
(This  glacier  was  not  always  so  large;  a  number  of  small  glaciers  united 
and  their  lateral  deposits  formed  medial  moraines.)  Describe  the 
appearance  of  the  transversal  marks?  (They  look  like  holes  or  cracks 
in  the  ice.)  They  are  called  crevasses  which  is  another  French  term. 
Why  are  there  cracks  in  glaciers?  (Because  of  strain  as  a  result  of 
bending.)  When  large  areas  are  capped  with  snow  and  ice  they  are 
called  snow-fields.  Where  do  glaciers  originate?  (In  these  snow-fields.) 
How  do  they  get  down  into  the  valley?     (By  means  of  pressure.) 

Next,  show  picture  (Fig.  2)  to  illustrate  the  appearance  of  the  lower 
end  of  a  glacier.  What  shape  is  the  end  of  this  glacier?  (Rounded.) 
What  do  you  see  at  the  lower  end?  (A  cave.)  What  issues  from  this 
cave?  (A  river.)  Is  the  water  clear  or  turbid?  (It  is  turbid.)  How 
did  the  stream  originate?  (As  the  ice  melted  the  water  ran  down  through 
the  crevasses.)  Why  is  the  water  turbid?  (On  account  of  the  powdered 
rock  from  the  moraines.)  What  objects  project  above  the  stream? 
(Boulders.)  Where  else  did  we  find  boulders  in  the  glacier?  (In  the 
moraines.)  How  did  they  get  here?  (The  glacier  collected  rocks, 
boulders,  earth,  etc.,  as  it  moved  along.)  What  name  would  you  give 
such  a  deposit  of  material?  (A  moraine.)  Since  it  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  glacier  it  is  called  a  terminal  moraine. 


Nature  Study  for  May 

A,  J.  MADILL,   B.  A. 

Normal  School,  Peterborough 

Lesson  Plan  on  the  Trillium 

Teacher's  Aim:     To  deepen  the  pupils'  interest  in  wild  wood  flowers 
by  interesting  them  in  the  trillium. 
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The  WHrxE 
left. 


Trillium.     A  white  butterfly  visiting  the  flower  at  the 
From  Comstock's  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 


Preparation  of 
Material:  A  trillium 
for  each  pupil — some 
white,  some  purple; 
a'  couple  of  complete 
plants  with  bulbs. 

Introduction: 
Plants,  like  people, 
have  their  struggles 
to  live.  Where  will 
they  live?  How  will 
they  get  their  food? 
How  will  they  adapt 
themselves  to  their 
surroundings? 

Problem  Stated: 
As  we  examine  this 
little  plant  we  shall 
try  to  see  how  it  helps 
to  answer  some  of 
these  questions. 

(Have  front  pupils 
distribute  the  tril- 
liums  which  have 
been  brought  in  by 
pupils). 


MATTER 


Trilliums  grow  usually  in  damp  rich 
woods. 

In  most  districts  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  white  and  the  purple  trilliums.  The 
former  are  usually  the  more  numerous. 
They  grow  in  similar  locations.  The 
white  trillium  has  quite  a  long  season, 
flowering  in  May  and  June,  depending  on 
the  locality. 


METHOD 


Where  did  you  go  to  get  this  plant? 

How  many  kinds  of  Trilliums  have  we 
in  the  class?  (Let  pupils  see).  Which 
are  usually  the  more  numerous?  W^hy? 
Were  there  more  white  ones  than  purple 
where  you  got  these?  Was  it  because 
there  were  certain  conditions  more  favour- 
able for  one  than  for  the  other? 

(Some  pupils  may  have  one  opinion, 
others  another.  Assign  problem  for  out- 
door observation). 

At  what  time  of  year  does  this  plant 
flower  most  abundantly? 
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MATTER 


At  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  is  an  en- 
larged portion  which  stores  up  food  for  the 
plant  over  winter. 


From  the  bulbs  grow  many  small  roots. 


The  stem  is  eight  to  sixteen  inches  long, 
stout,  smooth,  green,  with  usually  a 
purple  tinge  on  the  purple  trillium. 

The  leaves  are  three  in  number, 
arranged  in  a  whorl  near  the  top  of  the 
stem. 

The  dark  green  leaves  are  nearly  egg- 
shaped,  those  of  the  white  trillium  being 
longer  than  they  are  broad. 

There  are  three  main  veins  and  an 
interesting  network  of  veins  surrounding 
these. 

The  flowers  grow  a  short  distance  above 
the  leaves  on  a  stem  or  pedicel  which 
droops  a  little. 

The  perianth  consists  of  three  outer 
green  parts  (sepals)  and  three  inner  white 
or  purple  (petals). 


Sometimes  these  petals  are  greenish 
in  colour  showing  that  they  are  modified 
leaves.  White  petals  are  differently  shap- 
ed from  the  purple  and  have  somewhat 
wavy  margins.  When  old  they  turn 
pinkish  in  colour. 

There  are  six  stamens  arranged  alter- 
nately with  the  parts  of  the  perianth  and 
the  carpels  so  as  to  pack  in  more  snugly  in 
the  bud. 


Three  sticky  stigmas  are  in  the  centre 
on  which  may  be  found  some  yellowish 
pollen  grains. 


METHOD 


What  enables  it  to  flower  so  early  in 
the  season?  ^ 

(Show  bulbs). 

What  part  of  the  plant  do  you  think 
the  large  part  is?  Have  the  bulbs 
passed  up  and  down  the  aisles  so  that  all 
may  see  them).  What  helps  to  feed  the 
bulbs? 

Look  at  the  part  of  the  stem  above 
ground,  and  describe  it. 

How  many  leaves  are  there?  Where 
are  they  situated  and  how  arranged? 
Write  whorl  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
its  meaning  elucidated.  * 

What  is  the  shape  of  each  leaf? 

Describe  its  veins. 

(I  shall  have  three  or  four  pupils  make 
a  rough  drawing  of  a  leaf  on  the  black- 
board). 

In  what  position  on  the  plant  do  the 
flowers  grow?  What  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  relation  to  the 
leaves?  What  name  is  given  to  the  two 
outer  parts  of  the  flower?  Why?  (Write 
perianth  on  the  blackboard  and  explain). 

What  are  the  colours,  shape,  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  perianth? 

Why  alternating?  (For  protection  and 
light). 

Describe  the  margins  of  the  petals. 

Are  the  petals  of  any  of  the  white 
flowers  shaded  with  any  other  colour  than 
white?     What  would  this  suggest? 

How  does  the  colour  of  the  white 
trillium  change  as  it  grows  old? 

What  parts  are  found  just  inside  the 
petals?  How  many  stamens  are  there? 
How  arranged  with  relation  to  the  parts 
of  the  perianth  and  to  the  parts  within. 
Why?  What  name  is  given  to  the  part 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower?  What  are 
the  parts  of  the  pistil  called?  How  many 
are  there?  Look  at  the  top  of  each  carpel. 
What  is  it  called?  Look  at  the  stigmas. 
What  are  they  like?  Is  there  anything 
on  them? 

Why  there?     How  did  they  get  there? 
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MATTER 


The  white  trilliuin  is  almost  scentless' 
the  purple  one  has  a  strong,  musty, 
fetid  odor.  The  former  by  its  colour  and 
its  pollen  attracts  bees  and  butterflies, 
the  latter  seems  to  depend  for  pollination 
upon  certain  green  flies  and  beetles  which 
are  attracted  by  the  odor  resembliug 
decaying  meat  around  which  many  of 
these  insects  may  be  seen. 


As  the  flowers  wither,  the  carpels  en- 
large until  a  rough  fruit  is  formed  inside 
which  are  the  large  greenish  yellow  seeds. 

The  plants  are  perennial  coming  up 
from  the  bulb  as  well  as  from  the  seed. 

The  painted  trillium,  a  pretty  striped 
variety  common  in  some  districts  blooms 
some  weeks  later  along  streams  and  in 
damp  places. 

The  nodding  trillium  with  flower 
curved  under  the  leaves  is  found  east- 
ward and  northward. 

Trilliums  are  so-called  because  the 
parts  of  the  plant  are  i  n  threes. 

Some  call  them  wake-robins  but  the 
cheerful  spring  songs  of  the  robins  are 
heard  many  weeks  before  the  trillium 
unfolds  its  large  showy  flowers. 

Trilliums  are  attractive  and  long 
flowering.  They  beautify  our  woods,  be- 
ing one  of  our  favourite  flowers. 

While  flowers  may  be  picked  we  should 
not  wantonly  destroy  the  plants. 

(Blackboard  Summary). 

The   Trillium 

1.  Location:  Moist  rich  woods. 

2.  Kinds:     White,  purple. 

3.  Time  of  flowering:     May,  June  (?) 

4.  Roots:  Small,  grow  from  bulbs. 

5.  Stem:  (a)  Underground, — bulb. 

(b)  Above  ground,  8"-16"  high,  smooth, 
round. 

6.  Leaves:    (a)    Three, — egg-shaped. 
(b)  Arranged  in  a  whorl. 

7.  Flowers:  (a)  Perianth.  Three  green 
sepals.     Three  coloured  petals. 

(b)     Stamens.     Six,— pollen    carried     by 
insects  (?) 


METHOD 


Smell  the  flowers. 

Describe  the  odor  if  any.  What  is  the 
difTerence  between  that  of  the  white  and 
that  of  the  purple  trillium? 

Why  have  flowers  odors?  What  would 
the  difference  between  the  odor  of  the 
white   and   the    purple   trillium   suggest? 

What  besides  the  odor  attracts  the 
insects?  (Colour,  nectar  ...).  What  in- 
sects visit  the  white  trillium?  The  purple 
(Problems     for     outdoor     observations) . 

What  changes  take  place  as  the  flower 
grows  older?  Why  do  the  carpels  en- 
large? What  is  inside  the  carpels?  What 
is  the  colour  and  size  of  the  seeds?  From 
what  do  new  plants  grow?  Does  the 
same  bulb  produce  flowers  year  after 
year?     (Outdoor  problems). 

Are  there  other  kinds  of  trilliums? 
What  are  they  like?  In  what  locations 
do  they  grow?     (Outdoor  problems). 


Why  are  these  plants  called  trilliums. 
What  is  another  name  for  the  plant? 

Of  what  value  to  us  are  trilliums? 


(I  shall  put  down  a  blackboard  sum- 
mary in  parts  during  the  lesson  getting 
the  facts  from  the  class  after  I  have 
covered  two  or  three  sections). 


(I  shall  give  a  few  minutes  for  intensive 
study  then  pull  down  the  blind  and  re- 
view). 

(I  shall  place  a  list  of  outdoor  problems 
on  the  blackboard  and  leave  for  pupils 
to  investigate). 
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MATTER 


METHOD 


(c)  Pistil, — Three  stigmas. 
8  .Grows  from  seeds  and  bulbs. 

9.  Another  name:  Wake-robin. 

10.  Value:  A  beautiful  wild  flower. 

Outdoor    Observations. 

1.  Do  white  and  purple  trilliunis  grow  in 
the  same  locations? 

2.  Which  are  the  more  numerous? 

3.  What  is  the  season  of  flowering? 

4.  What    insects    visit    the    white,    the 
purple,  trillium? 

5.  Watch  the  development  of  the  seed. 

6.  WiH  the  same  bulb  produce  flowers 
year  after  year? 

7.  Are   there   other   kinds   of   trillium? 
If  so,  what  are  they  like  and  where  do  they 


grow.' 


Literature  in  Elementary  Schools,  V 

ADRIAN    MACDOXALD,    M.A., 

Normal  School.  PeterbQrough 

Special    Devices 

IN  my  last  article  I  intimated  that  I  should  suggest  means  of  getting 
the  child  to  relate  literature  to  his  life,  to  re-create  for  himself  in 
imagination  the  world  of  books.     That,  therefore,  is  my  task  here. 

A  great  deal  of  fair  teaching  of  literature  has  been  spoiled  by  insist- 
ing on  some  unnatural,  and  hence  uninteresting,  form  of  "application" 
or  "expression."  Oral  reading,  for  instance,  is  good  enough  if  it  is 
indulged  in  with  moderation;  but  usually  the  oral  reading  is  persisted  in 
until  it  becomes  as  meaningless,  as  dreary,  as  monotonous  as  the  sound 
of  a  saw-mill.  The  occasional  writing  of  compositions  suggested  by 
the  lesson  will  pass  if  the  exercise  is  made  to  involve  real  thought  and 
invention;  but  I  could  name  many  schools  where  the  mere  "story  of  the 
lesson"  is  written  out  every  day  until  the  children  are  so  sick  of  literature 
that  they  are  ready  to  place  their  readers  on  the  nearest  post  and  pelt 
them  with  stones.  Children  are  more  quickly  bored  than  adults,  and 
no  adult  could  come  through  such  a  grind  and  retain  his  love  for  books. 

The  three  forms  of  "expression"  suggested  below  have  in  my  experi- 
ence proved  to  be  not  only  interesting  but  profitable. 

Note  : — The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  drawings  by  pupils  in  the  Peterborough 
Schools  and  are  available  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  McRae,  Instructor  in  Art  in 
the  Peterborough  Normal  School. 
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Illustrations 


Much  may  be  done  towards  helping  the  child's 
imaginative  efforts  with  illustrations.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  children's  books  are  usually  illustrated,  and  even 
grown  people  will  choose  a  magazine  with  pictures  rather  than  one 
without.  Whenever  you  can  procure  any  prints  related  to  a  selection 
to  be  read,  do  so,  and  make  a  collection  of  them.  But  better  than  printed 
illustrations  are  those  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  danger  in  this  kind  of  work  is  that  the  child  will  not  take  his 
task  seriously.  By  too  many  pupils  the  making  of  an  illustration  is 
regarded  as  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  silliness.  But  let  the  teacher 
treat  the  task  as  one  requiring  real  thought  and  care,  and  the  pupils  will 


I. — Somebody's  Mother. — "He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along." 
(Form  II  Pupil). 

quickly  forget  their  levity  and  will  come  to  look  on  the  making  of  such  a 
drawing  as  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  notion  of  the  situation. 

Before  the  class  begins  the  drawing  it  is  usually  well  for  the  teacher 
to  discuss  it  with  them.  If  they  are  going  to  illustrate,  for  instance, 
"The  Crusader  and  the  Saracen,"  she  should  talk  with  them  about 
such  points  as  the  garb  and  weapons  of  the  two  warriors,  and  the  nature 
of  the  scenery.  Considerable  freedom  should,  however,  be  left  with  the 
pupils  in  working  out  the  actual  details  of  their  picture.  The  results 
should  be  as  diverse  and  individual  as  is  consistent  with  the  passage 
being  illustrated.  Any  medium  that  the  children  are  using  in  their 
other  art  work  will  do  here,  but  perhaps  charcoal  is  best  because  of  the 
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possibilities  of  getting  with  it  a  fair  effect  quickly.  Rapidity  of  execution 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  success.  If  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  putter  over  a 
drawing  they  will  almost  invariably  spoil  it.  Once  the  drawings  are 
completed  they  should  be  criticised  by  the  class,  not  only  as  works  of 
art,  but  also  as  attempts  at  truthful  illustrations.  The  selection  being 
studied  is  the  authority,  and  constant  reference  should  be  made  to  it 
to  verify  details.  When  any  pupil  makes  a  criticism  he  should  back  up 
his  assertion  by  references  to  passages  in  the  book. 

As  examples  of  what  I  mean  I  have  included  illustrations  made  by 
pupils  in  the  Peterborough  schools.     These  drawings  were  done  by  all 


11. — Lullaby — "Silver  Sails  all  out  of  the  West 

Under  the  silver  moon." — (Form  III  pupil). 

classes  throughout  the  city  as  part  of  their  regular  art  work,  and  I  have 
chosen  examples  which  appeared  to  be  representative. 

The  picture  illustrating  the  passage  from  "Nicholas  Nickleby" 
shows  only  small  skill  in  drawing.  The  proportions  of  the  figures  are 
bad,  and  throughout  very  little  sense  of  form  is  shown.  Notice  Mrs. 
Squeers — her  head,  body,  arms.  She  has  no  neck  or  waist,  her  arms 
are  not  properly  attached  to  her  body,  and  her  face  is  like  the  face  of 
Humpty  Dumpty.  The  other  figures  are  also  poorly  drawn.  Their 
limbs  are  too  long  and  spindly,  their  bodies  as  stiff  as  blocks  of  wood. 
Nevertheless  the  drawing  gives  clear  evidence  of  a  vivid  imagination. 
Observe  the  dramatic  situation  of  the  characters:  Squeers  on  his  back 
with  his  cane  still  in  his  hand   (his  left  hand  to  be  sure)  but  broken; 
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the  grim  look  of  righteous  indignation  on  the  face  of  Nicholas,  the  con- 
sternation of  Mrs.  Squeers  as  she  drops  "The  Book  of  Knowledge." 
Take  note  of  the  details  which  make  the  scene  realistic;  the  mortar 
board  hats,  the  desks,  the  primitive  blackboard,  the  fireplace  (how  clearly 
the  boy  must  have  grasped  the  fact  that  this  school-room  was  different 
from  his  own),  the  flat  ink-bottle  with  its  quill  pen,  and  the  pictures  on 
the  wall. 

The  picture  of  the  Crusader  and  the  Saracen  shows  equal  imagination 
— the  palm  trees,  the  bare  desert,  the  suggestion  of  armour  on  the  Crusa- 
der, the  cross  upon  his  breast,  the  respective  weapons,  the  action  of  the 
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III. — The  Crusader  and  the  Saracen — "The  Christian  knight  ....  suddenly  seized  the  mace 
which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  ....  hurled  it  against  the  head  of  the  Emir." 

two  horses— but  it  also  reveals  artistic  ability.  The  proportions  are 
very  nearly  right,  perspective  is  partly  observed,  there  is  a  decided  sense 
of  form  displayed  in  the  searching  for  the  right  lines  and  a  sense  of 
arrangement  in  the  placing  of  the  figures  so  as  to  fill  without  crowding 
the  picture.  With  very  few  alterations  one  could  make  this  drawing  a 
quite  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  episode. 

None  of  the  pictures  produced  by  a  public  school  class  will  be  finished 
art;  yet  a  few  of  them  will  display  artistic  talent,  and  many  of  them 
the  presence  of  considerable  imagination.  The  teacher  should  look 
always  for  the  gleams  of  real  merit  amongst  the  crudities. 


Dramatization 


Dramatization  is  a  form  of  "application"  which  is 
very  much  approved  of  in  modern  books  on  education 
and  at  teachers'  conventions,  but  is  very  much  neglected  in  practice. 
Why  is  this?     Ask  the  teacher  and  she  will  tell  you  that  she  has  not  time. 
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There  is  a  notion  that  the  selection  must  be  read  through  first  several 
times,  with  due  regard  to  the  elements  of  vocal  expression,  and  that 
only  then,  after  all  interest  in  it  has  been  killed,  must  it  be  acted.  But 
this  is  a  mistake. 

When  the  discussion  of  a  story  which  lends  itself  to  being  acted  has 
ended,  either  immediately  or  in  a  succeeding  period,  work  out  the 
dramatization.  Perhaps  I  can  best  make  clear  how  this  may  be  done 
by  describing  a  particular  instance.  A  teacher  the  other  day  had  her 
class  dramatize  "Southwest  Wind  Esquire"  in  the  following  manner: 

The  characters 
were  first  chosen. 
What  characters  are 
needed?  The  pupils 
named  them.  Who 
would  make  a  good 
"Old  Gentleman"? 
A  pupil  suggested  a 
certain  boy.  Who 
would  make  a  good 
"Gluck"?  Another 
pupil  was  chosen, 
and  so  all  the  char- 
acters. 

Next  the  scene 
was  arranged.  Where 
does  the  story  take 
place?  In  the  bro- 
thers' house.  What 
could  we  have  for 
the  house?  The 
front  of  the  room. 
What  must  we  have 

in  the  house?     Afire-      IV. — Nicholas  Nickleby. — "Nicholas  sprang  upon  him,  wrested  the 
,  ,  ,  ,      ,  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  beat  tlie  ruffian  till  he  cried  for  mercy." 

place,  a  table,  a  hob, 

etc.  What  would  do  for  the  fireplace?  The  teacher's  cupboard. 
In  this  way  the  details  of  the  scene  and  all  the  "properties"  were  arrang- 
ed. When  everything  was  ready  the  actors  went  to  the  front,  per- 
formed the  actions,  and  read  their  parts.  Incidentally  I  might  say 
that  the  reading  was  ever  so  much  better  than  would  have  been  done  in 
a  formal  reading  lesson,  and  no  more  time  was  spent  in  the  process. 
Finally  the  class  criticised  the  acting,  suggested  improvements  and  chose 
a  fresh  cast. 
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_,      J  ..  Frequently  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  best  results 

of  good  teaching  in  literature  cannot  be  tested.  The 
more  intimate,  and  hence  the  finer,  influences  of  reading  enter  so  into 
the  texture  of  the  child's  mind  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  by  ques- 
tions, as  can  his  knowledge  of  plain  facts.  No  examination  is  capable 
of  measuring  exactly  the  emotional  effects  of  a  poem.  Yet  there  is  one 
infallible  test  of  success — does  the  child  go  on  to  read  further  good 
books?  If  he  does,  we  have  succeeded  in  our  teaching;  if  he  does  not, 
no  matter  how  much  information  he  may  have  gained  about  the  reading 
material,  we  have  failed. 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  several  rural  schools  and  in  each  handed  out 
slips  of  paper  upon  which  the  pupils  wrote  the  names  of  any  books  they 
had  read.  As  a  rule  the  lists  were  very  meagre;  but  one  school  was  an 
exception.  In  it  when  I  handed  out  the  usual  slips  and  gave  my  in- 
structions I  noted  a  look  of  consternation  come  on  several  faces.  "Oh," 
I  said  to  myself,  "The  usual  thing.  They  have  read  sjo  little  that  they 
do  not  know  any  names  to  write."  But  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake. 
They  were  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  slips  of  paper  were  much  too  small. 
Some  of  the  pupils  wrote  and  wrote  until  the  inspector  finally  had  to 
stop  them  in  order  to  get  on  with  other  work.  In  that  school  literature 
was  excellehtly  taught— the  proof  was  as  clear  as  daylight. 

In  this  matter  of  further  reading,  city  pupils  are  better  off  than  those 
in  rural  schools  in  that  they  have  access  to  public  libraries.  But  it 
need  not  be  so.  With  the  liberal  provision  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  rural  school  libraries  every  rural  teacher  should  have  in  her 
school  a  fair  number  of  readable  books.  If  any  teacher  has  an  ambition 
to  leave  her  mark  on  her  district  she  can  do  so  admirably  by  adding  to 
the  schobl's  present  stock  of  books. 

The  choice  of  books  will  need  consideration.  Every  pupil  in  the 
school,  no  matter  what  his  age,  ability,  or  taste,  should  be  provided  for. 
There  should  be  picture-books  for  the  little  ones,  good  story  primers 
for  those  learning  to  read,  nature  books  tor  those  who  love  nature,  simple 
biographies  and  histories  for  those  who  find  their  bent  in  that  di;rection, 
and  most  of  all,  many  attractive  story  books.  Let  the  teacher  remember 
that  she  has  all  sorts  and  sizes  in  her  care,  and  that  if  a  child  does  not 
find  in  the  library  what  suits  his  individual  taste  he  is  apt  to  go  away 
with  the  notion  that  no  book  has  anything  for  him. 

The  greatest  mistake  is  to  fill  the  shelves  of  the  library  with  books 
not  attractive  to  children.  My  grandmother  used  to  hold  that  only 
disagreeable  medicine  did  you  any  good,  and  that  the  more  disagreeable 
it  was,  the  more  good  it  did  you.  This  is  pretty  much  the  popular 
notion  of  literature.  All  classics  are  supposed  to  be  very  hard  doses  to 
swallow,  but  good  for  your  general  culture  once  you  get  them  down; 
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and  inversely  all  books  pleasant  to  read  are  thought  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  schoolroom.  But  such  a  conception  is,  of  course,  horrible  pedantry. 
How  can  we  hope  to  develop  a  taste  for  reading  in  our  pupils  by  giving 
them  books  which  they  dislike?  To  force  sti^dgy  adult  works  on  the 
child's  mind  is  surely  like  attempting  to  pour  old  wine  into  new  bottles. 
When  a  pupil  does  not  fancy  Goldsmitli,  Cowper,  Mrs.  Hemans  (and 
take  my  word  for  it,  he  will  fancy  none  of  them),  let  him  find  in  the  library 
Henty,  Ballantyne  and  Jules  Verne. 

The  other  day  a  student  declared  that  she  did  not  like  literature.  I 
recommended  her  to  run  over  some  old  files  of  the  "Strand"  until  she 
came  to  Archie's  beaming  smile  and  there  to  follow  his  adventures.  If 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  could  not  please  her  with  his  delightful  humour,  I 
suggested  that  she  look  for  something  more  thrilling  under  the  name  of 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  She  still  thinks  that  I  was  having  my  little 
jojke.  To  her  these  things  are  not  "literature" — and  by  the  way  I 
should  like  to  know  just  what  is  her  conception  of  "literature." 

Let  the  books  for  the  library  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  tastes  of 
children,  and  when  they  are  chosen,  let  them  be  used.  Why  should  the 
teacher  rack  her  brains  to  find  seat  work  in  literature?  Why  should  the 
children  sit  idly  drawing  lines  on  their  desks  while  they  pretend  to  re-read 
something  that  is  already  stale?  The  library  will  be  full  of  suitable 
material  tor  seat  work.  Every  selection  studied  in  class  should  suggest 
something  similar  in  the  library  which  the  pupils  may  read  for  them- 
selves. By  encouraging  them  thus  in  general  reading  the  teacher  is 
doing  something  that  will  influence  thipir  whole  lives — she  is  developing 
in  them  habits  of  intimate  intercourse  with  books. 


For  May-Time 

MARY   W.    CASTp:.E 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

MAY  is  the  month  of  spring-time  beauty.     Outdoors  has  the  charm 
of  singing  birds,  blossoming  orchards,  shining  butter-cups,  and 
banks  of  purple  violets.     Let  us  open  the  eyes  of  the  children 
to  the  loveliness  around  them.    What  a  wealth  of  material  to  be  studied. 
I. — Nature  Study: 

At  this  season  an  excursion  to  the  woods,  park  or  field  is  very 
valuable.  It  brings  the  pupils  into  close  contact  with  the  objects  to  be 
studied.  We  must  stimulate  independent  observation  by  constant 
exercise  of  the  senses,  and  train  the  children  to  appreciate  natural  objects 
and  phenomena. 
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(a)  Birds:  We  can  teach  the  children  to  recognize  and  love  their 
bird  neighbours,  and  appreciate  their  usefulness.  By  beginning  with 
the  most  common  birds  an  acquaintance  grows  rapidly.  The  crow, 
sparrow,  robin,  blue-bird,  blue-jay,  meadow-lark  and  wood-pecker  are 
with  us — some,  at  least,  may  be  studied  this  month.  The  comparative 
eye  of  the  bird,  colour,  conspictious  patches  of  colour,  or  markings,  song, 
movement  in  flight,  nest,  construction,  concealment,  number  and  colour 
of  the  eggs,  and  the  feeding  of  the  young  are  all  interesting  details. 
The  children  may  listen  to  the  robin's  song,  observe  movement  of  the 
bird  on  the  ground,  and  watch  it  find  worms  and  pull  them  out  of  the 
ground,  and  f)erhaps  they  may  find  where  it  builds  its  nest.  Investi- 
gation means  added  interest  which  rouses  a  feeling  of  love  and  protection 
for  the  birds.  Discoveries  that  children  have  made  will  often  be  brought 
in  incidentally  in  other  lessons.  Though  only  a  minute  or  two  can  be 
spared  at  such  a  time,  let  the  child  be  assured  of  your  interest. 

(b)  Flowei-s:  May  Day,  Arbour  Day,  and  V^ictoria  Day  are 
special  days  this  month  which  may  call  for  some  celebration.  Little 
children  have  an  admiration  for  wild  flowers,  and  delight  in  finding  and 
gathering  them.  We  can  deepen  this  childish  admiration  by  having  the 
children  study  the  flowers.  Excursions  to  the  woods,  and  observation 
lessons  in  the  school-room  will  both  lead  to  intelligeht  appreciation  of  the 
flowers.  Draw  attention  to  the  interesting  characteristics.  The 
daisy,  dandelion,  violet,  butter-cup  and  clover  are  sure  to  be  found 
either  in  town  or  city.  Begin  with  the  more  familiar  flowers.  Encour- 
age the  children  to  note  the  growth  of  each  plant  studied.  Critical 
examination  of  parts  is  not  suitable  for  little  children.  The  favourite 
location  of  the  plant  should  be  considered — 'the  soil  it  seems  to  prefer, 
the  time  of  blooming,  the  beauty  and  colour  of  the  blossom  and  the 
size  of  roots. 

Study  some  of  the  trees  in  the  woods  and  on  the  road-side,  and  in  the 
parks  and  school-grounds.  Take  the  children  for  a  walk  now  and  then— 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  at  a  time — ^and  have  them  watth  the  leaves 
and  flower-buds  of  some  particular  tree  swell  and  expand.  Horse- 
chestnut  buds,  lilac  branches  and  maple  twigs  will  prove  excellent 
subjects  to  study  at  close  range.  An  orchard  in  bloom  is  worth  going  a 
long  distance  to  see. 

Perhaps  you  have  planted  seeds  in  window-boxes?  The  little  ones 
love  to  care  for  the  small  plants  in  the  boxes  and  note  their  growth. 
Peas,  beans,  corn  and  wheat  are  easy  to  grow,  and  of  good  size  for 
observation  purposes. 

n. — Composition  and  Languages: 

Stories  of  birds  are  delightful  to  little  ones.  In  connection  with 
lessons  on  the  robin  tell  the  story  of  "How  the  robin  got  his  red  breast". 
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The  Itory  of  the  wood-pecker,  who  was  once  a  selfish  old  woman  and 
was  changed  into  a  bird  with  a  black  dress,  white  apron  and  red  cap  is  a 
favourite.  This  old  woman  would  not  give  food  to  a  poor  man,  and 
became  a  bird  who  had  to  peck  for  her  living.  "The  Thirsty  Crow" 
is  found  in  the  Primer. 

Tell  stories  of  child-life  in  Cherry-blossom  hand.  In  Japan  the 
"Feast  of  Flags"  is  held  on  May  5th — -Boys'  Day.  The  shops  are  gay 
with  banners  and  flags.  Toy  weapons  are  shown,  and  images  of  Japanese 
heroes.  These  are  bought  as  presents  for  the  boys.  Other  bird  stories 
and  legends  of  the  flowers  will  appeal  to  the  children.  Some  excellent 
legends  are  to  be  found  in  The  School  for  May  1920. 

III.— ^r^.- 

Nature  abounds  in  colour  this  month.  Note  the  lovely  green  of 
the  trees  and  the  grass  in  fields  and  lawns — ^the  "summery"  look  of  the 
sky — the  beauty  of  colouring  of  birds  and  flowers.  Many  bunches  of 
flowers  and  buds  will  be  brought  to  school.  Some  are  suitable  to  use  in 
drawing  lessons,  e.g.  dandelions.  Give  good  specimens  with  stems, 
and  see  that  the  characteristic  growth  is  shown.  Use  yellow  chalk  with 
a  touch  of  orange  for  the  flower,  and  green  over  yellow  for  the  stem. 
Charcoal  drawing  of  a  horse-chestnut  twig  may  follow  the  study  of  the 
buds. 

The  children  will  enjoy  colouring  cut-out  robins.  Study  such  pictures 
as  "Feeding  Her  Birds",  Millet;  "Song  of  the  Lark,"  Breton;  "The 
Sower",  Millet;  and  "Spring",  Corot. 

A  field  of  dandelions,  a  child  watering  her  garden,  trees  in  leaf, 
children  gathering  flowers  on  the  hillside,  or  a  boy  working  in  his  garden 
are  a  few  suggestions  as  subjects  for  drawing.  Mark  exceptiojially 
good  work  with  some  simple  flower  design  in  colour.  Little  "bird 
stickers"  are  attractive. 

IV. — Constructive  Work: 

Have  the  children  cut  simple  flower  forms  and  colour  them  with 
crayons.  Paste  some  of  these  flowers  on  a  large  basket  cut  by  the 
teacher.  The  children  may  cut  a  pattern  of  the  robin  (double)  and  make 
booklets  for  writing  words.  A  simple  box  form  made  from  pretty 
coloured  paper  and  decorated  with  a  handle  will  please  the  children — 
especially  if  it  contains  a  few  flowers.  To  make  a  sunflower  or  daisy 
basket  mark  a  big  circle  and  outside  it  any  number  of  petals.  Slit  near 
the  end  of  each  petal  with  a  sharp  knife.  Tint  the  inner  circle  orange  or 
brown,  and  the  petals  yellow.  Cut  out  and  fold  up  sides  at  inner  circle. 
Run  baby  ribbon  or  wool  through  the  slits  and  make  a  bow.  Plasticine 
is  a  medium  that  may  be  used,  to  show  the  growth  of  buds.  Cut  out 
birds  from  a  pattern.  The  children  may  be  encouraged  to  try  free- 
hand work  after.     Some  of  them  will,  with  practice,  make  cuttings  that 
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show  observation  of  characteristics  that  mark  that  particular*' bird, 
though  the  parts  be  out  of  proportion. 

v.- — Reading: 

There  is  no  end  of  material  at  hand  that  may  be  used  in  Reading 
lessons.  Stories  of  birds,  trees,  flowers  and  pictures  will  all  be  gladly- 
welcomed  by  the  children.  Sometimes  use  ciit-up  stories,  each  sentence 
containing  an  interesting  fact  relating  to  some  previous  lesson.  In 
the  Primer  are  found  "The  Dandelion",  "The  Bee",  "Robin  Red- 
breast", "The  Cat  and  The  Bird";  in  the  new  Primer, — '"The  Yellow 
Bird",  and  "The  Little  Plant",  and  in  Morang's,  —"The  Blue-Jay". 
Every  teacher  will  make  up  blackboard  stories  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
her  class. 

VI . — Literature: 

In  the  literature  Manual  are  found  some  Nature  selections  for 
memorization.  See  also  the  Primary  Reading  Manual.  "All  the  birds 
and  bees  are  singing",  "The  Bro^vn  Thrush",  "The  Blue-Bird"  and  others 
are  set  to  music. 

\T  I . — Decorations: 

Bring  some  of  the  out-door  charm  into  the  school  by  suitable  decora- 
tions on  blackboard  and  at  windows.  Place  on  the  blackboard  a  sketch 
of  branches  of  a  tree.  On  the  branches  draw  the  birds  as  children  be- 
come familiar  with  them.  Use  this  afterwards  for  a  review  lesson. 
A  simple  illustration  of  "The  Swing"  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  will  be  suitable 
for  the  May  calendar,— a  child  swinging  in  an  apple-tree  in  bloom. 
Dandelions  in  colour! — -some  in  bloom  and  others  with  "their  hair  grown 
white"  is  another  subject  for  blackboard  decoration.  If  stories  are 
taken  on  Japanese  life,  little  fans  and  la^nterns  may  be  hung  in  the 
windows  and  about  the  room.  Perhaps  a  parasol  may  be  obtained. 
The  children  may  decorate  fans  to  show  coloured  bloom  of  trees,  etc. 
Bare  branches  with  pink  tissue  flowers  are  very  pretty. 


Hints  and  Helps 

M.    ISABEL   WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

AT  a  recent  Institute  meeting  a  number  of  questions  were  asked. 
These  questions  covered  a  wide  range  and  are  typical.     Some 
of  them  will  be  answered  in  The  School  where  the  suggestions 
given  may  be  available  to  others. 

''What   geography   should   he   taken   up   in   Primary   Rooms?     Any 
definitions?'' 
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The  second  part  of  the  question,  because  of  the  shortness  with  which 
it  may  be  answered,  will  be  given  first.  Absolutely  no  definitions  should 
be  given.  When  shall  we  get  away  from  the  idea  of  giving  abstract 
definitions  to  little  tots  when  there  are  so  many  concrete  ways  of  giving 
the  ideas  desired! 

If  you  consult  your  Manual  on  Geography  you  will  not  find  that  Form 
I  Junior  Grade  has  any  Geography.  The  Senior  Grade  has.  However, 
there  are  many  interesting  facts  that  little  children  need  to  know  and 
if  these  are  told  in  interesting  ways  it  gives  greater  general  knowledge. 
Lacking  the  real  thing,  a  sand-table  or  sand-pan  is  of  great  value  in  teach- 
ing a  river,  island,  lake,  pond,  creek,  hill.  It  is  necessary  for  the  child 
to  have  some  idea  of  these  for  most  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Primer. 
Other  words  mentioned  in  the  Primer  that  the  child  needs  to  have  ideas 
of  are  meadow,  market,  road,  street,  garden,  haystack,  forest.  The  sand- 
table  could  be  used  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  barnyard  in  Little 
Red  Hen,  Ducks  and  Chickens,  Horse  and  Goose,  Dog  in  the  Manger, 
Ducks  and  Frogs.  An  Indian  village,  a  Dutch  village,  an  African  village 
illustrating  the  lessons  in  the  Primer  make  these  lessons  very  interesting. 
The  sand-table  work  may  be  correlated  with  reading  and  constructive 
work. 

Directions  are  useful  for  little  children  to  know.  Put  cards  up  in  the 
room  marking  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  of  the  room.  Play  a 
travelling  game.  John  stands  and  says,  "I  am  going  east.  He  goes  to 
the  ticket  marked  east.  Mary  says,  "I  am  going  east,  then  north. 
She  walks  in  these  directions. 

Ask  them  to  tell  in  what  direction  they  go  to  go  home,  to  go  to  some 
building  near  the  school,  e.g.,  the  bank,  the  grocery  store,  the  church, 
the  barn. 

Ask,  where  does  the  sun  rise?  Set?  What  part  of  the  yard  does 
the  sun  shine  on  in  the  morning?  Afternoon?  Tell  the  story  of  the 
East,  West,  South  and  .North  winds  given  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
School. 

A  knowledge  of  other  children  in  other  lands  leads  to  other  work 
in  higher  grades.  Supplementary  Readers  often  contain  much  valuable 
information  in  story  form.  A  new  series  called  "Overseas  Children" 
obtained  from  the  Oxford  University  Press  (33  Richmond  St.,  Toronto) 
is  excellent.  The  series  has  stories  on  Japanese,  African,  Spanish  and 
Arabian  children.  The  Banana  Boy,  The  Sun  Flower  Girl,  The  Sheik's 
Daughter,  The  Little  Brown  Girl,  Manuel's  Adventure,  are  in  the  series. 

Local  Geography — -All  real  knowledge  of  geography  is  based  upon 
experiences  derived  from  study  of  home  surroundings  and  relationships. 
Everything  relates  to  home  life.  It  thus  serves  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
and  contrast  with  the  lives  of  distant  peoples.     Pictures,  blackboard 
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drawings  and  articles  are  a  help  in  making  these  lessons  real.     The  follow- 
ing outline  may  be  adapted  to  alm'ost  any  neighbourhood, 
I. — How  People  Live. 

1.  Food — What  do  we  eat?  Where  obtained?  What  is  grown  in 
the  child's  home? 

2.  Water  Supply. 

1.  Well's  source — Why  often  impure. 

2.  Cistern's  source  and  use  of  rainwater.     Why  is  it  different? 

3.  City  water — How  obtained.     Where  from? 

3.  Clothing — Sources  of  material.  Where  material  like  cotton, 
linen,  wool,  leather  comes  from. 

4.  Shelter — How  made.  Materials  used — wood,  bricks,  stone,  con- 
crete, etc.  The  men  who  work  at  the  house:  architect, contractor, mason, 
carpenter,  etc. 

5.  Fuel — -Wood,  coal,  oil,  gas.  Where  and  how  obtained.  Visit  a 
forest  or  mine  if  in  your  district. 

6.  Light — Candles,  oil,  gas,  electricity.  Tell  the  story  of  how  our 
grandmothers  made  candles.     Also  tell  the  story  of  oil. 

IL— What  People  Do. 

L  Mechanics- — -Blacksmith,  mason,  carpenter,  painter,  etc. 

2.  Factory  Work — Work  done  in  factories  in  your  district.  Is  the 
product  all  used  in  your  town?     W^here  is  it  sent?     How  is  it  sent? 

3.  Professional  Work — Doctor,  nurse,  minister,  lawyer,  teacher, 
dentitt. 

4.  Commercial  Work — 'Stores.     Their  work. 

5.  Work  of  farmer.     Florist,  gardener,  fruit  grower,  stock-raiser. 
This  sounds  very  formal  but  taken  up  during  the  morning  tklk  in  a 

conversational  way  the  children  gain  a  great  deal.  If  each  child  con- 
tributes his  part  by  tfelling  of  his  father's  work  the  interest  never  flags. 

This  outline  on  a  Grocery  Store  may  be  useful  as  a  guide  in  "What 
People  Do". 

I. — The  Store:  Who  owns  it?  Where  is  it?  What  does  it  look  like? 
What  is  kept  in  the  store?  What  do  the^y  sell?  What  tools  are  needed 
— me'asures,  scales,  scoops,  etc. 

II. — Work  of  the  Grocer:     Care  of  his  store  and  stock.     How  does  he 
sell?     How  does  he  measure?     How  does  he  get  more  goods?     Where 
from?     What  and  who  help  him?     Paying  those  who  help  him.     Keep- 
ing account  of  what  he  buys  and  sells. 
III. — The  Community  and  the  Grocer  are   interdependent.     Stress   this 

1',  Va,lue  of  his  work  to  us, 

2.  What  pebple  do  for  the  grocer. 

3.  Could  we  do  without  the  grocer, 

4.  Is  he  as  important  as  the  dry  goods  merchant?      As  the  farmer? 
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5.  Transport  facilities — train,  boat,  motor,  wagon. 
IV.—Why  should  a  grocery  store  be  clean?     Why  should  a  grocer  be  honest? 
Which  kind  do  we  hke  to  deal  with?     How  can  we  be  honest  with  the 
grocer,  (not  sampling  his  goods  unless  asked  to  do  so)  ?     Can  you  tell  of 
some  ways  of  displaying  fruit,  etc.,  attractively? 

To  a  class  living  where  there  is  a  lighthouse,  tell  about  the  dangers 
O/f  the  lake,  how  ships  are  guided,  how  the  lighthouse  helps  the  sailor, 
use  of  the  fog  bell,  the  different  kinds  of  boats,  where  they  go,  what  they 
take  away,  what  they  bring  back. 

Animals  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Primer  and  are  unfamiliar  to 
children  may  be  talked  about.  A  visit  to  the  Zoo,  and  pictures  help  very 
much.  Tell  where  each  animal  lives,  what  the  place  is  like,  what  use  the 
anjmal   is,   etc.     Every  child   should   learn   the   following   information 

about  himself.     My    name     is I     live      at 

(street  and  number)     in (city,  town,  and  province). 

Another  problem  presented  was:  ''Give  description  of  some  definite 
and  successful  plan  for  changing  from  script  to  print.'" 

(1)  Introduce  the  change  gradually,  taking  only  a  few  letters  each 
day.  Show  the  similarity  between  script  and  print.  Write  two -script  as 
on  the  board.     To  one  add  the  top  which  we  call  the  umbrella. 

(2)  Give  the  pupils  each  a  column  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Ask  them  to  mark  with  a  pencil  or  prick  with  a  pin  all  the  "a's",  all  the 
"m's",  etc. 

(3)  Count  all  the  a's  on  a  certain  page  of  the  reader.  Write  all  the 
words  having  m  on  the  same  page. 

(4)  Teacher  print  letters  or  words  on  the  blackboard.  Pupils  find 
same  with  letter  tickets.     Have  them  use  both  script  and  print  letters. 

(5)  We  sometimes  play  a  game  with  our  print  cards.  They  pretend 
a  or  some  other  letter  is  a  lost  child.  The  teacher  hides  the  card  in  a 
different  place.  The  class  tip-toes  around  looking  under  books,  behind 
brushes,  etc.,  until  some  child  rescues  it.  Another  time  we  had  paper 
cats  (cut  out  in  our  paper-cutting  lesson)  with  printed  letters  on  for 
names,  .y  was  the  lost  kitty  that  day. 

(6)  Sometimes  I  ask  them  to  look  at  a  certain  sign  near  the  school. 
They  come  back  and  report  the  number  of  times  a  certain  letter  is  on  it. 

(7)  Cards  having  a  picture  in  the  middle  may  be  procured  at  McKay's 
or  Hendry's,  Toronto.  The  cards  have  the  name  of  the  picture  in  script 
and  print  also. 

(8)  McKay's  also  have  "Fit-Ins".  These  cards  have  little  pictures 
which  fit  into  an  aperture  exactly  like  the  picture.  The  name  is  written 
on  the  card  in  print.  Thus  a  cardboard  fish  fits  into  the  place  left  for  it 
in  the  card.  The  child  associates  "the  cardboard  fish"  with  the  word 
fish  (in  print)  on  the  card. 
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(9)  Phonogram  cards.  Nearly  all  the  phonograms  needed  are  print- 
ed on  heavy  cardboard.  The  teacher  uses  these  as  flash  cards  until 
the  children  are  familiar  with  them. 

(10)  Printing  Press.  These  can  be  obtained  from  School  stores  for 
from  50  cents  to  S3.75.  Allow  a  child  to  find  e.g.,  c,  print  it  on  a  card  or 
allow  him  to  print  one  for  each  one  in  the  class.  They  like  this  and  never 
forget  a  letter  once  they  have  used  the  printing  press. 

Nursery  rhymes  and  stories  may  be  printed  on  charts  or  cards. 
The  larger  sizes  are  best  for  this.  A  game  we  play  interests  the  children. 
On  cards  we  print  sentences  from  a  story.  The  cards  are  numbered  and 
given  for  study.  After  a  time  the  cards  are  called  for  by  number  and 
each  child  reads  his  card.  Usually  we  have  two  "listeners".  They  tell 
as  much  of  the  story  as  they  remember.  It  helps  in  language  work  and 
in  training  for  concentration. 

New  books  for  Primary  Teachers.  Three  delightful  books  suitable 
for  primary  children  came  this  week.  They  are  three  of  a  new  series  of 
Blackie's  Large  Type  Supplementary  Readers,  Blackie  &  Son,  50  Old 
Bailey,  London.  The  rhyme  "Dame  Trot  and  Her  Cat"  is  dear  to  every 
child.  The  adventures  of  Dame  Trot's  Cat  are  wonderfully  and  interest- 
ingly told  in  story  form.  The  pictures  have  a  charm  all  their  own  and 
are  a  delight  to  the  children.  "The  Three  Silver  Pennies"  tells  how 
Little  Anne  used  the  gifts  of  the  fairies.  The  "Wizard's  Chair"  is  a 
fairy-like  tale  of  Prince  Robin.  These  stories  are  charmingly  told. 
"Arithmetic  for  Grades  One  and  Two  with  a  Handbook."  (Copp  Clark  & 
Co.,  Toronto)  is  a  new  book  which  fills  a  long-felt  need.  The  handbook 
for  teachers  explains  the  method  and  scope  of  each  exercise.  The  work 
is  graded  so  thoroughly  that  a  child  could  follow  easily.  It  is  written  by 
a  Canadian  teacher  doing  primary  work  in  the  West'. 


The  Relation  of  Weight  to  Health 

FRANK   HALBUS,    B.A. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

ARE  there  scales  in  your  school?  Unfortunately,  at  the  present 
time  only  one  school  in  a  thousand  possesses  them.  There  should 
be  a  set  of  scales  and  a  measuring  tape  in  every  school  to  note 
and  emphasize  the  progress  of  the  child  in  growth  during  the 'school 
period.  How  carefully  and  regularly  is  the  infant  weighed  to  ascertain 
if  the  normal  gain  of  four  to  six  ounces  per  week  is  obtained!  But  as 
soon  as  a  child  enters  the  school  period  of  life  the  question  of  its  normal 
growth  seems  to  be  ignored  or  very  slightly  considered.     Medical  work 
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in  the  schools  seems  to  He  chiefly  in  the  detection  of  defects,  such  as 
adenoids,  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  the  skin.  Physical  examinations 
are  superficial  and  inadequate  if  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  heart 
and  lungs  or,  above  all,  the  more  essential  and  fundamental  question — 
the  influences  which  affect  nutrition. 

The  malnourished  child  is  always  underweight.  He  is  pale,  anaemic, 
listless,  inattentive,  with  no  desire  to  play,  easily  fatigued  and  having 
soft  flabby  muscles.  Nearly  every  teacher  has  an  example  of  this  type 
of  child  in  the  class.  Such  physical  disaster  is  the  result  of  loss  of 
appetite,  insufficient  hours  of  sleep,  remaining  too  much  indoors,  im- 
proper clothing,  lack  of  cleanliness,  excessive  amount  of  candy  and 
sweets  between  meals,  rapid  eating.  Take  this  child  and  investigate 
the  causes  of  his  condition,  then  eliminate  them  by  teaching  hygienic 
living,  food  values  and  correct  food  habits.  Place  him  on  the  scales 
and  record  his  rate  of  gain  each  month.  When  the  causes  of  mal- 
nutVition  are  removed  the  rate  of  gain  is  very  rapid  up  to  normal  weight. 

As  a  result  of  medico-actuarial  investigation,  standards  for  weight 
at  the  various  ages  and  heights  have  been  established.  The  acco^m- 
panying  reproductions  published  by  the  Child  Heajth  Organization  of 
America  are  used  as  height  and  weight  tables  for  girls  and  boys.  A 
chart  showing  class-room  weight  records  may  be  hung  on  the  class-room 
wall.  Each  pupil  may  see  his  own  weight  record  for  every  month  of  the 
year  and  those  below  par  are  encouraged  to  reach  normal.  The  chart 
gives  the  average  weight  for  a  given  height  and  age.  If  a  child  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  ten  per  cent,  below  this  normal  weight,  he  is  classified 
as  a  malnourished  child.  This  condition  is  a  menace  to  his  future 
usefulness  as  a  citizen.  Health — a  national  asset — must  be  promoted 
by  health  instruction  in  every  school  and  by  co-operation  with  the 
parents. 

Already  in  more  than  fifty  schools  in  New  York  the  school  cafeteria 
supplies  a  lunch  of  educational  value.  Instead  of  the  child  selecting 
from  a  menu  what  he  thinks  he  wants,  a  meal  is  served  as  an  object 
lesson  in  nutrition  values.  He  learns  to  eat  the  proper  kind  of  food  for 
his  growth  and  nourishment.  He  takes  an  interest  in  food  values  and 
the  amount  of  calories  in  different  foods.  He  gives  up  tea  and  coffee 
and  drinks  milk  as  a  food,  and  water  as  a  beverage.  He  is  interested  to 
know  that,  if  he  takes  into  his  body  food  value  to  the  amount  of  2,500 
calories  in  one  diay  and  burns  up  2,300  calories,  he  is  storing  up  200 
calories  in  his  body  for  necessary  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  he 
stores  up  more  than  the  body  needs  for  growth,  he  becomes  fat,  less 
active,  and  overweight.  Foods  of  low  fuel  value  will  correct  this  con- 
dition. For  example.  Dr.  Lusk  states  that  one  would  have  to  eat  $9.00 
worth  of  lettuce  and  tomato  salad  to  furnish  2,500  calories,  the  require- 
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Table  I. 
HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  TABLE  FOR  GIRLS 


Height 
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7 

8 
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48 

49 

.,46 

48 

48 

49 

50 

51 

.  47 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

^  48 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

49 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

50 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

51 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

52 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

53 

66 

67 

68 

68 

69 

70 

54 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

55 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

56 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

57 

81 

8*:^ 

83 

84 

85 

86 

58 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

59 

89 

90 

91 

93 

94 

95 

96 

98 

60 

94 

95 

97 

99 

100 

102 

104 

106 

61 

99 

101 

102 

104 

106 

108 

109 

111 

62 

104 

106 

107 

109 

111 

113 

114 

115 

63 

109 

111 

112 

113 

115 

117 

118 

119 

64 

115 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

^??, 

65 

117 

119 

120 

122 

123 

124 

1?5 

66 

119 

121 

122 

124 

126 

127 

^?,H 

67 

124 
126 

126 

128 

127 
130 

128 
132, 

129 
133 

130 

68 

134 

69 

129 

131 

133 

135 

136 

137 

70 

134 
138 

136 
140 
145 

138 
142 
147 

139 
143 
148 

140 

71 

144 

72 

149 

PREPARED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  D.  WOOD 

About  What  a  GIRL  Should  Gain  Each  Month 

AGE  AGE 

5  to    8 6  oz.        14  to  16 8  oz. 

8  to  11 8  oz.         16  to  18 4  oz. 

11  to  14 12  oz. 

Weights  and  measures  should  be  taken  without  shoes  and  in  only  the  usual   indoor 

clothes. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America) 
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Table  II. 
HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  TABLE  FOR  BOYS 


Height 
Inches 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 


5 

Yrs 


35 
37 
30 
41 
43 
45 
47 
48 


6 

Yrs 


36 
38 
40 
42 
44 
46 
47 
49 
51 
53 
55 


7 
Yrs 


37 
39 
41 
43 
45 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 


8 
Yrs 


44 
46 
47 
48 
50 
52 
55 
57 
59 
61 
63 
66 
69 


9 
Yrs 


49 
51 
53 
55 
58 
60 
62 
64 
67 
70 
73 
77 


10 
Yrs 


54 
56 
58 
60 
63 
65 
68 
71 
74 
78 
81 
84 
87 
91 


11 

Yrs 


12 
Yrs 


57 
59 
61 
64 
67 
69 
72 
75 
79 
82 
85 
88 
92 
95 
100 
105 


13 
Yrs 


62 
65 
68 
70 
73 
76 
80 
83 
86 
89 
93 
97 
102 
107 
113 


71 

74 

77 

81 

84 

87 

90 

94 

99 

104 

109 

115 

120 

125 

130 

134 

138 


14 

Yrs 


78 

82 

85 

88 

92 

97 

102 

106 

111 

117 

122 

126 

131 

135 

139 

142 

147 

152 

157 

162 


15 
Yrs 


86 
90 
94 
99 
104 
109 
114 
118 
123 
127 
132 
136 
140 
144 
149 
154 
159 
164 
169 
174 


16 
Yrs 


91 
96 
101 
106 
111 
115 
119 
124 
128 
133 
137 
141 
145 
150 
155 
160 
165 
170 
175 


17 
Yrs 


97 
102 
108 
113 
117 
120 
125 
129 
134 
138 
142 
146 
151 
156 
161 
166 
171 
176 


18 
Yrs 


110 
116 
119 
122 
126 
130 
135 
139 
143 
147 
152 
157 
162 
167 
172 
177 


PREPARED  BY  DR.  THOMAS  D.  WOOD 

About  What  a  BOY  Should  Gain  Each  Month 
AGE  AGE 

5  to  8 6  oz.  12  to  16 16  oz. 

8  to  12 8oz.  16  to  18 8  oz. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America) 
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ment  for  one  day,  while  about  30  cents'  worth  of  butter  or  10  cents' 
worth  of  sugar  would  give  the  same  amount  of  energy.  No  one  would 
th|ink  of  adopting  any  one  of  these  as  an  exclusive  food  diet,  but  it  can 
be  seen  how  a  variety  of  foods  such  as  lettuce,  tomatoes,  celery,  carrots, 
spinach,  and  fruits  which  have  low  fuel  value  will  reduce  the  fat-forming 
elements  yet  satisfy  the  hunger.  For  hunger  is  generally  a  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  an  empty  stomach  and  not  a  bodily  craving  for  food. 


Poetic  Expression  in  Children 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SANDIFORD 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

According  to  Holmes,  in  What  is  and  what  might  be,  there  are  six 
things  which  a  child  instinctively  desires: 

1.  To  talk  and  listen  (communicative)  (sympathetic 

2.  To  act — in  dramatic  sense  (dramatic)       (instincts. 

3.  To  draw,  paint  and  model  (artistic)  (aesthetic 

4.  To  dance,  to  sing  (musical)  (instincts, 

5.  To  know  the  why  of  things  (inqu'sitive)  (scientific 

6.  To  construct  things  (constructive)  (instincts. 

Although  the  classification  is  far  removed  from  that  which  modern 
psychology  approves,  there  is  something  fundamentally  right  in  the 
crude  analysis.  Modern  teachers  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  child- 
ren communicate  their  ideas  and  express  their  feelings  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Dancing,  acting  and  drawing  are  as  natural  to  children  as 
speaking.  That  they  play  a  less  important  part  in  life  than  speaking 
and  writing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  either  kill  them  off  with  our  bad 
teaching  methods  or  withhold  opportunities  for  their  proper  exercise 
and  development.  Take  drawing  for  instance.  A  child  of  five  or  six 
uses  drawing  quite  naturally  as  a  means  of  expression.  At  that  age 
"every  picture  tells  a  story".  True,  the  perspective  is  all  wrong,  but 
action  is  always  there.  At  nine  or  thereabouts  a  cjiild  begins  to  discern 
that  somehow  or  another  the  drawing  doesn't  look  quite  right.  This  is 
the  time  for  careful  and  sympathetic  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
perspective.  The  transition  to  ordered  drawings  is  seldom  made 
successfully  in  schools,  with  the  result  that  few  adults  can  use  drawing 
as  a  means  either  of  filling  out  their  thoughts  or  of  expressing  their 
feelings. 

In  the  same  way  children  are  naturally  poetic.     Rhythm  is  funda- 
mental in  life.     The  heart  beats  rhythmically,  we  breathe  rhythmically. 
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we  grow  rhythmically.  Rhythm  is  the  essence  of  our  being.  Savage 
tribes  love  the  rhythm  of  the  dance  and  the  tom-tom.  Civilized  peoples 
are  rhythmical  in  their  speech  and  writing.  Literature  to  be  great  must 
be  rhythmical.  The  appeal  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  is  mainly  due  to 
their  rhythm.  What  more  natural  than  that  children  should  fall  into 
the  rhythm  of  poetry?  For  years  the  writer  encouraged  children  in  the 
Fielden  Demonstration  School  in  Manchester  to  express  themselves  in 
rhyme.  Many  really  creditable  poems  were  produced.  Some  children 
indeed  seemed  to  lisp  in  rhymes.  Are  we  teachers  not  greatly  to  blame 
because  we  give  so  little  opportunity  for  the  really  delightful  exercise  of 
rhyming?  Much  that  the  children  will  write  will  seem  worthless  if 
judged  by  our  adult  standards,  and  practically  all  of  it  will  be  imitative 
of  an  adult  model,  but  that  is  beside  the  question.  The  practice  must 
be  judged  by  its  results  in  the  children's  development  and  no  one  can 
doubt  its  beneficent  influence  there. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  poetic  expression  in  children 
the  subjoined  poems  are  given  just  as  they  came  from  the  pens  of  the 
writers.  They  are  the  work  of  Betty  and  Frank  Burton,  children  of 
Professor  Burton  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Any  person  reading 
them  will  recognize  their  merit  and  will  feel  that  the  children  must  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience  of  writing  them.  The  occupation 
must  not  only  have  been  enjoyable,  but  it  was  doubtless  profitable  in 
every  way.  Further,  these  efforts  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 
born  poets.  They  are  admittedly  better  than  would  be  done  by  nine 
children  out  of  ten  of  like  age,  but  most  children  would  astonish  us  by 
their  poetic  rhyming  gifts  if  we  would  only  give  them  the  chance.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  writer  that  the  publication  of  these  poems  will  direct  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  an  aspect  of  education  which,  it  is  feared,  has 
been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past. 

FUN 

As  the  water  is  a-flowing, 
As  the  strong  wind  is  a-blowing, 
As  the  rain  is  coming  down, 
No  one  in  the  sea  should  frown. 

Qn  the  shores  are  pleasures  and  things, 
In  the  stores  are  plenteous  rings, 
But  the  sea  is  grander  far! 
That  is  where  the  good  things  are. 

On  the  water  I  will  go, 
Flow  ye  waters,  flow,  flow,  flow, 
Flow  ye  waters,  flow  I  say, 
It  is  a  very  happy  day! 

Betty  Burton — (at  the  age  of  seven) 
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GOOD-BYE  TO  THE  LAND;   AWAY  TO  THE  SEA 

Good-bye  to  the  land  with  her  golden  sand, 

Good-bye  to  her  stately  trees, 
Good-bye  to  the  haunts  of  the  wild  birds 

And  the  hives  of  the  busy  bees. 
Good-bye  to  the  land  with  her  pleasures  and  joys, 

And  her  castles  spacious  and  tall, 
We  are  going  to  sea  to  be  free  girls  and  boys. 

And  to  stay  there  one  and  all! 

Away  to  the  sea,  to  the  ocean  free, 

No  happier  place  has  been  found; 
Away  to  the  sea  for  evermore. 

The  sea  that  knows  no  bound! 
Away  to  the  fierce  foaming,  wild  sea. 

Where  the  white-caps  heave  so  high. 
For  that  is  the  place  for  you  and  for  me. 

There  we'll  live,  and  there  shall  die! 

Betty  Burton — (aged  nine). 


I  CANNOT  SING  THE  OLD  SONGS 

I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs 

I  sarig  five  years  ago, 
For  memory  would  fail  me, 

Besides,  they've  had  to  go. 
For  bygone  war  comes  o'er  my  heart 

With  each  familiar  strain, 
I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs 

Or  think  those  thoughts  again. 

Thus,  nowadays,  "Tipperary" 

Is  ancient  history. 
And  "Keep  The  Home  Fires  Burning", 

Is  age-long  mystery. 
So,  all  the  patriotic 

Songs  that  we  used  to  sing 
Have  given  place  to  free  verse. 

And  Irish  rioting. 

Frank  Burton — (at  age  11). 


HOW  THEY  WENT  FOR  GAS  FROM  HOME  TO  THE  GARAGE 

I  sprang  to  my  flivver,  and  Joris,  and  he; 

I  cranked  it,  Dirck  cranked  it,  we  cranked  it  all  three; 

Behind  shut  the  side  gate,  the  honks  sank  to  rest, 

And  off  to  the  garage  we  speeded  abreast, 

I  opened  the  wind-shield  and  screwed  it  up  tight. 

Then  gave  her  the  gas,  the  amount  was  just  right. 
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At  half  way,  Dirck  honked,  and  cried  Jorls,  "Stay,  spur! 

Your  engine  went  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her; 

We'll  get  you  some  gas".     And  Dirck's  engine  stopped  dead: 

And  Joris  and  I — why,  we  went  straight  ahead 

Till  over  by  Main  Street  a  red  thing  shone  bright, 

And  "Speed  up",  gasped  Joris,  "the  gas  is  in  sight!" 

"We'll  get  some".     And  all  in  a  moment  his  car 
Stopped  dead  with  a  bad  blowout  in  his  tire; 
And  there  was  my  flivver  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  gas  which  alone  could  restore  us  our  gait, 
With  its  wind-shield  like  slices  of  ice  with  the  cold, 
And  mudguards  like  pieces  of  tin  very  old. 

I  stood  up  in  the  car,  leaned,  looked  out  before. 
And  shoved  down  the  gas  till  she  went  more  and  more, 
Till  at  last  at  the  gas-tank  I  stopped  up  the  car 
That  had  finally  accomplished  the  journey  afar; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  wonderful  "lass", 
As  I  poured  in  its  tank  our  last  measure  of  gas. 

Frank  Burton — (at^age  11.) 

THE  NOVICE  SAILOR 

There  was  a  boy  called  Bobby  Lee, 
And  he  did  want  to  go  to  sea. 

One  day  his  father  said  to  him, 
"To  be  a  sailor  you  must  swim". 

"Alas!   alas!   how  very  sad! 

I  don't  know  how!"  thus  said  the  lad. 

His  uncle  owned  a  little  boat. 

But  didn't  think  that  it  could  float. 

One  day  said  little  Bobby  Lee,    ' 
"Please,  uncle,  lend  your  boat  to  me". 

He  finally  did  a  small  sail  make, 
And  set  out  on  the  near-by  lake. 

Alas,  alas!  the  boat  went  down ! 

Poor  Bobby  thought  he'd  surely  drown! 

His  father  got  into  a  boat, 

And  called  to  him  to  keep  afloat. 

His  father  grabbed  him  ere  he  sank. 
And  finally  got  him  to  the  bank. 

Then  said  his  little  son  to  him, 
"Before  I  sail  I'll  learn  to  swim". 

And  thus  did  little  Bobby  Lee 
Make  his  first  try  to  go  to  sea. 

(Frank  Burton — (at  age  11), 
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STARTING  A  FLIVVER 

Crank  and  cuss!     Crank  and  cuss! 

Everything  in  a  beastly  muss! 

Cuss  and  crank!     Cuss  and  crank! 

Blinkety,  blankety,  blankety,  blank! 
Under  the  car  when  the  phone  it  rings; 
Stumbling  over  a  heap  of  things; 
When  the  engine  gives  a  couple  of  "chugs", 
And  you  call  the  children  a  heap  of  mugs. 

Oil-defiled  for  the  oil-defiled, 
Jump  in  the  car  quick,  mother  and  child 

Chug  and  chog!     Chug  and  chog! 

And  you  step  right  in  on  top  of  the  dog! 

Chog  and  chug!     Chog  and  chug! 

And  you're  all  tangled  up  in  the  motor  rug! 
When  you  think  you're  finally  off  at  last, 
And  are  going  to  go — well,  pretty  fast, 

Then,  suddenly,  the  engine  stalls, 
And  you  think  of  various  wormwoods  and  galls — 

Cuss-defiled  for  the  cuss-defiled, 
Out  of  the  car,  now,  mother  and  child. 

{With  humble  apologies  to  Charles  Kingsley.) 

Frank  Burton — (at  age  12). 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  LUCY  LEE 

Oh  a  noble  ship  was  the  Lucy  Lee, 
As  noble  as  ever  did  sail  the  sea; 
And  the  captain  bold  he  up  did  get, 
And  his  pipe  upon  the  table  set, 
And  so  he  up  and  boldly  spake: 

"Haddock  and  salmon  and  trout  and  hake! 
I  fear  no  storms  polar, 
Or  scorchings  solar,  , 

Aboard  the  Lucy  Lee!" 

"  I'll  sail  to  Africa  and  back. 

And  never  replace  one  broken  tack; 

For  I  trust  myself  on  this  noble  ship. 

For  she  surely  is  a  noble  chip, 

And  in  her  hull  she  has  not  a  break: 

"Haddock  and  salmon  and  trout  and  hake! 
I  fear  no  storms  polar, 
Or  scorchings  solar, 
Aboard  the  Lucy  Lee!" 
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"This  boat  will  stand  the  fiercest  gales, 
And  in  her  I  will  hunt  for  whales; 
Sharks,  octopuses,  all  count  for  naught; 
And  I  can  sail  the  Gulf  Stream  hot, 
And  never  at  night  be  forced  to  wake: 

"Haddock  and  salmon  and  trout  and  hake! 
I  fear  no  storms  polar, 
Or  scorchings  solar, 
Aboard  the  Lucy  Lee!" 

Frank  Burton — (at  age  12). 


An  Analysis  of  Intelligence  Scores,  Otis  Scale 

C.  SANSOM,  B.A. 

Normal  School,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale  was  given 
to  Grades  IV  to  VIII  inclusive  of  the  Highlands  Practice  School, 
Edmonton.  Before  discussing  the  results  of  the  examination  a 
brief  description  of  this  system  of  measuring  intelligence  might  be  of 
interest  to  those  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  scale.  The 
Otis  scale  consists  of  a  sieries  of  ten  tests  ekdh  containing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  items.  In  all  there  are  230  questiohs  in  the  scale.  The  responses 
in  all  cases  are  very  brief,— merely  the  writing  of  a  letter  o-r  a  number, 
or  the  underlining  of  a  word.  Careful  directions  for  giving  the  tests  go 
with  the  scale  and  these  must  be  read  verbatim  by  the  examiner.  Many 
of  the  tests  are  graded  fVom  very  easy  questions  at  the  beginning  to 
questions  difficult  enough  toward  the  end  to  test  the  ability  of  almost 
anyone.  The  score  made  on  the  whole  examination  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  intelligence  of  the  individual.  Thus  G.  P.,  a  Grade 
VIII  pupil,  age  16-10  (16  yr.  10  mo.),  made  128  correct  responses,  and 
N.T.,  a  Grade  IV  pupil,  age  9-4,  also  made  a  score  of  128.  Presumably 
these  two  pupils  are  of  about  equal  intelligencie.  But,  it  will  be  objected, 
there  is  the  very  considerable  difference  of  7  yrs.  2  mos.  in  the  ages  of  these 
children.  Can  this  be  disregarded?  The  answer  is  yes,  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  intelligence  is  concerned,  so  to  speak.  One  pupil  does  as  well 
as  the  other  on  a  given  test  which  purports  to  measure  intelligence. 
It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  definition.  And  the  significant  thing  about 
this  particular  situation  is  that  this  young  pupil  in  Grade  IV  would 
probably  be  able  very  soon  to  do  Grade  VIII  work  just  about  as  well  as 
G.  P.  (who  is  doing  satisfactory  work)  if  only  she  could  be  given  a  reason- 
able good  opportunity  to  study  the  intervening  subject  matter.     When 
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the  Spokane  pupil  J.  F.  was  promoted  from  Grade  IV  to  Grade  VII 
within  one  year,  the  seventh  grade  teacher  warned  him  that  heir  class  was 
reading  a  certain  classic  just  then.  "That's  an  interesting  book,"  said 
Jack,  "I  read  it  last  year".  But  N.  T.  is  in  Grade  IV.  She  will  be  four 
years  reaching  Grade  VIII  short  of  an*  administrative  miracle.  This  is 
the  tragedy  of  our  system. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  this  situation  that  N.  T.  has  not 
led  her  class  any  month  this  year,  although  the  next  highest  score  to 
hers  in  her  class  was  only  91  and  the  median  score  for  the  whole  class 
was  48.  What  is  the  trouble?  Is  the  scale  worthless,  or  is  the  child 
lazy,  or  is  she  simply  bored  to  death  doing  the  same  work  as  a  pupil 
who  made  a  score  of  nineteen?  We  shall  never  know.  We  are  all  too 
b'usy  in  this  country  to  have  time  to  investigate  such  triflin,g  matters  as 
this. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  scale.  It  is  clear  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  score  is  necessary  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the  natural 
ability  of  a  child,  which  is  the  main  thing  we  are  after  in  this  business  of 
mental  measurement.  The  two  pupils  referred  to  above  made  the 
same  sco^'e  but  it  i^  Obvious  that  they  differ  Widely  anid  fundamentally 
in  regard  to  their  mental  endowment.  They  have  bo^h  reached  pre- 
sumably the  same  stage  of  mental  development  but  it  has  taken  one  not 
much  more  than  half  as  many  years  as  the  other  to  reach  that  stage. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  younger  child  has  inherited  a  greater  capacity 
for  mental  development  than  the  other.  Otis  calls  this  injnate  capacity 
brightness.  Hence  although  these  two  pupils  are  now  of  equal  intelli- 
gence one  of  them  is  much  brighter  than  the  other  and  will  doubtless  far 
outstrip  the  other  in  the  matter  of  intelligence  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Again  it  is  a  matter  of  definition.  Intelligence  is  degree  of  mental  develop- 
ment regardless  of  age,  while  brightness  is  capacity  for  mental  develop- 
ment. The  necessity  for  the^e  two  terms  or  two  some  such  terms  arises 
from  the  fact  thSt  intelligence  increases  with  age, — at  any  rate  up  to  six- 
teen Or  so.  But  brightness  does  not  increase  with  age.  Children  are 
either  bright  or  dull  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  All  teachers 
will  agree  to  thi"?. 

To  determine  the  "brightness"  of  a  child  it  i~  necessary  to  know  how 
his  intelligence  compares  with  that  of  other  children  of  the  same  age. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  need  of  establishing  the  intelligence  (as  measured 
by  a  score)  of  the  average  or  normal  child  of  any  given  age.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  "average  child"  is  a  mere  c^lassroom  fiction  but 
however  that  may  be  he  is  very  much  of  a  reality  in  the  field  of  mental 
testing.  The  normal  or  average  child  in  the  matter  of  intelligence  is  the 
child  whose  score  just  exceeds  fifty  per  cent,  ot  the  scores  of  all  children 
of  his  age.     The  score  of  this  child  is  taken  as  the  standard  or  norm 
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for  that  age.     This  concef)tion  of  "age-norms"  as  they  are  called,  is 
one  of  Binet's  distinctive  contributions  to  the  science  of  mental  measure- 
ment.    The  Otis  norms  have  been  established  by  the  statistical  analysis 
of  a  large  number  of  scores, — -11,752  to  be  exact.     In  this  way  the  norm 
of  a  child  of  eight,  for  instance,  has  bepn  fixed  at  40,  and  up  to  the  age 
of  14 — ^5  the  norm  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  point  per  month, — there- 
after more  slowly.     It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  the  establishment  of 
age-norms  is  a  very  difficult  matter  and  that  the  validity  of  the  Otis 
norms    has    been    rather    vigorously    challenged.      One    investigator^ 
while  admitting  that  the  tests  "serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  determin- 
ing the  comparative  intelligences  of  school  children,"  claims  that  the 
norms    so    far    established     "are    quite    misleading    as    measures    of 
absolute  intelligence,"  and  that  they  "must  be  fundamentally  revised 
before  they  can  be  accepted  without  correction."     It  will  be  seen  from 
Table  II,  however  that  the  Otis  norms  for  ages  9,  10  and  11  (the  mid- 
year   norm    is    chosen    in    each    case)    correspond    remarkably    well 
with  the  median  scores  of  pupils  9,  10  and  11  years  old  respectively  in 
the  Highlands  School.     The  increasing  discrepancy  in  the  figures  for 
year  13  and  up  may  be  accounted  for  on  quite  other  grounds  than  that 
of  the  invalidity  ot  the  norms. 

Brightness  is  indicated  in  the  Otis  system  by  the  Index  ot  Brightness 
(IB).  The  Otis  I  B  represents  the  same  general  idea  as  the  Binet 
Intelligence  Quotient  (IQ)  but  it  is  calculated  in  a  very  different  manner. 
In  the  Binet  scale  the  IQ  is  derived  by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the 
chronological  age;  and  hence  the  normal  child  is  one  whose  mental  and 
chronological  ages  are  the  same  and  whose  IQ  ih  therefore  one.  But 
Otis  has  set  the  standard  ol  normality  arbitrarily  at  100  and  the  IB  of 
any  individual  is  formed  by  adding  to  100  the  amount  by  which  his 
score  exceeds  the  norm  for  his  age  or  by  subtracting  from  100  the  amount 
by  which  his  score  falls  short  of  the  norm.  Thus  the  IB  of  a  child  of 
eight  who  makes  a  score  of  40  is  100;  but  iY  his  score  is  60  his  IB  is  120. 
One  Grade  IV  pupil,  age  14-1,  made  a  score  of  36.  The  norm  for  this 
age  is  113.     Hence  this  pupil's  Index  of  Brightness  is  only  13. 

Another  measure  of  the  degree  ot  brightness  used  by  Otis  is  the  Per- 
centile Rank.  "A  pupil  who  exceeds  ]\ist  50%  of  the  children  of  his  age 
in  intelligence  is  sajd  to  have  a  Percentile  Rank  (PR)  of  50.  One  who 
exceeds  just  75%  of  the  children  of  his  age  is  said  to  have  a  percentile 
rank  of  75  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  range  of  per- 
centile ranks  is  from  0  to  100.     A  PR.  of  50  means  exact  normality"''. 

^Stephen   S.   Colvln.     Recent    Rcsiil  s  obtained   fiom  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence 
Scale.      Jnl.  of  Educational  Research,  \l\:  1-12,  Jan.  1921. 
^Manual  of  Directions.     Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale. 
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An  individual's  PR  is  as- 
sumed  to  remain  approxi- 
mately constant.  The 
dullest  pupil  in  the  High- 
lands' School  as  deter- 
mined by  the  test  has  a 
PR  of  .43,  while  that  of  the 
brightest  child  is  99.24. 

When  the  scores  made 
by  the  pupils  of  the  High- 
lands Practice  School  are 
examined  the  first  thing 
that  impresses  one  is  the 
enormous  range  in  the 
degree  of  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  of  any 
class.  Of  course  this  is 
not  a  new  discovery  by 
any  means;  it  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  the  last  few  years 
that  this  is  the  prevailing 
condition  o/  things.  But 
it  is  not  the  right  condition 
of  things  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
on  pointing  it  out  until 
something  is  done  about 
it.  The  facts  in  the  case 
are  set  forth  in  different 
ways  in  Figure  1  and 
Table  1.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  Grade 
IV.  In  the  Figure  the 
distribution  of  scores  for 
this  grade  is  represented 
by  the  continuous  line, 
and  both  the  figure  and 
the  table  are  to  be  read 
as  follows;  One  pupil 
made  a  score  between 
10  and  20;  8  pupils 
between    20    and    30;    4 
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between  30  and  40;  5  between  40  and  50;  4  between  50  and  60;  2  between 
60  and  70;  2  between  70  and  80;  5  between  80  and  90;  2  between  90  and 
100;  and  one  between  120  and  130.  This  range  is  altogether  too  great. 
A  real  injustice  is  being  done  pupils  at  0|ne  end  or  the  other  of  the  range 
in  all  class  work,  or  at  both  ends  if  the  ability  of  the  "average  pupil" 
determines  the  character  of  the  work.  And  we  should  not  do  any  pupil 
an  injustice, — knowingly.  In  the  face  of  results  like  these  how  can  we 
any  longer  maintain  the  fiction  that  our  schools  are  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  that  all  pupils  in  them  get  an  equal  chance?  The  situation 
is  just  about  as  bad  in  all  the  other  classes,  as  an  examination  of  the 
results  will  show.  To  stand  before  these  classes  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  pupils  dififer  so  much  from  one  another  as  these  figures 
indicate.  Even  the  teachers  fail  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  variation. 
It  has  been  perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  of  mental  and 
educational  measurements  to  date  to  point  out,  not  that  some  pupils 
are  brighter  than  others,  or  that  they  read  or  spell  better  than  others, 
for  teachers  have  always  known  that,  but  that  some  pupils  are  just 
so  much  brighter  than  others  and  that  they  read  and  spell  just  so  much 
better.  This  will  probably  be  the  point  of  departure  for  some  of  the 
greatest  educational  reforms  of  the  next  few  decades. 

Another  very  significant  fact  disclosed  by  Figure  1  and  Table  1, 
is  the  great  overlapping  of  mental  ability  in  the  grades.  Who  would 
have  believed,  for  instance,  that  eight  pupils  would  be  found  in  Grade 
IV  with  a  level  of  general  intelligence  as  measured  by  this  scale  at  least 
as  high  as  (in  most  cases  higher  than)  33  pupils  in  Grade  \^,  22  in  Grade 
VI,  21  in  Grade  VII,  and  four  in  Grade  VIII;  and  that  only  10  pupils 
in  the  entire  school  would  be  found  to  exceed  one  of  these  Grade  IV 
pupils  in  the  matter  of  intelligence? 

Table  II  shows  the  scores  by  ages  of  all  the  pupils  of  these  five  grades. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  disclosed  by  this  table  is  the  great 
range  of  mental  ability  of  the  pupils  of  any  given  age.  The  entire  range 
for  the  whole  school,  from  19  to  157,  is  covered  by  pupils  who  are  12 
years  of  age.  And  very  nearly  the  entire  range  is  also  covered  by  age  11. 
Another  feature  is  the  wide  range  in  the  ages  of  pupils  making  any  given 
score.  Thus  a  score  of  from  90  to  99,  for  instance,  is  made  by  pupils 
whose  ages  range  from  9  to  16  years.  Evidently  a  classification  of  pupils 
on  the  basis  of  age  is  a  very  poor  device  for  securing  mental  homogeneity 
for  purposes  of  class  instruction.  So  poor  is  it,  in  fact,  that  in  spite  of  our 
worst  efforts  to  admit  pupils  at  a  certaixi  age  and  grade  them  every  year, 
a  wide  range  of  ages  will  be  found  in  almost  every  class-room.  This  fact 
is  indicated  in  Tables  III  and  IV. 

With  further  reference  to  Table  II,  the  low  correlation  between  age 
and  score  will  be  of  interest  to  some.     It  works  out,  in  fact,  to  about  +  4, 
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There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  ranges 
of  mental  abihty  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  pointed  out  above.  One 
reason  is  that  many  dull  pupils  of  the  lower  ages  have  not  yet  reached 
Grade  IV,  so  that  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  table  is  not  well 
filled  in.  The  other  reason  is  that  many  bright  pupils  of  the  higher  ages 
have  passed  on  into  the  High  School.  Hence  most  of  the  older  pupils 
left  in  the  public  school  grades  make  low  scores.  This  largely  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  table  is  nearly  empty. 
The  influence  of  this  "selection"  in  both  directions  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  establishing  reliable  age-norms  when  only  the  pupils  who  are 
actually  attending  school  and  who  happen  to  be  found  in  certain  grades 
are  included  in  the  calculation. 

In  table  HI  are  set  forth  the  median  scores  by  ages  of  the  pupils  in 
each  grade.  The  numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the  numbers  of  pupils  in 
each  case.  In  Grade  IV,  for  instance,  one  pupil  of  seven  made  50,  one  of 
eight  made  39,  the  median  score  of  seventeen  nine  year  old  pupils  was 
57,  and  so  on.  By  studying  the  whole  table  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  the  older  pupils  in  each  grade  usually  make  scores  somewhat 
lower  than  the  median  scores  of  younger  pupils,  still  the  falling  away  of 
the  score  with  age  is  not  so  very  marked. — In  Grade  VI  there  is  consider- 
able uniformity  in  average  score  through  all  the  ages  represented. 
This  simply  means  that  on  the  whole  in  any  given  class  dullness  is  largely 
compensated  for  in  the  older  pupils  by  the  greater  age.  In  Grade  VI 
one  pupil  age  9,  score  86,  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment because  he  is  bright,  while  another  pupil  age  16,  score  76,  has 
reached  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  because  of  his  age. 
On  the  whole  mental  variability  in  these  classes  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  pupils  differ  so  widely  in  ages  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  pupils 
of  the  same  age  differ  so  widely  in  intelligence.  The  sixteen  pupils  in 
Grade  VII,  for  instance,  who  are  twelve  years  old,  and  whose  median 
score  is  104,  vary  in  mental  endowment  from  the  poorest  to  the  best 
over  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  entire  school. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  "brightness"  the  facts  expressed 
in  Table  4  tell  a  very  different  story.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  thkt 
there  is  a  remarkable  falling  away  in  brightness  among  the  older  pupils 
in  any  given  grade.  The  reason  that  young  pupils  are  in  a  given  class 
is  usually  because  they  are  bright,  and  the  reason  old  pupils  arc  there  is 
usually  because  they  are  dull.  The  facts  contained  in  Tables  III  and  IV 
afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  Otis  Scale 
as  a  measuring  instrument.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  Table  IV, 
however,  that  the  youngest  pupil  in  any  class  is  necessarily  the  brightest. 
These  are  median  scores  in  cases  where  more  than  one  pupil  is  involved. 
Thus  the  brightest  pupil  in  Grade  IV  is  the  brightest  of  the  17  pupils,  age 
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9,  whose  median  IB  is  98.  But  this  does  not  vitiate  the  general  law  that 
there  is  usually  a  negative  correlation  between  the  brightness  and  the  age 
of  the  pupils  in  any  given  class.  In  Grade  IV,  for  instance,  this  correla- 
tion is  roughly — -4. 

Figure  2  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  scores  of  150  pupils  in 
these  five  grades  and  also  of  the  classification  of  the  pupils  by  half-grades 
on  the  basis  of  the  teachers'  estimate  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work. 
The  teachers  did  not  know  the  scores.  The  grade  value  six,  for  instance, 
stands  for  sixth  grade  ability.  If  a  pupil  was  doing  work  in  the  sixth 
grade  which  was  noticeably  below  standard  the  teacher  was  asked  to 
estimate  whether  his  grade  of  work  corresponded  to  average  fifth  grade 
work  (meaning  that  the  average  fifth  grade  pupil  could  probably  do  as 
well),  and  in  this  case  to  represent  his  grade  of  ability  by  the  number  5; 
or  whether  his  grade  of  work  was  about  half  way  between  average  fifth 
grade  work  and  average  sixth  grade  work,  in  which  case  his  ability  would 
be  represented  by  the  number  5>^.  The  quality  of  the  school  work  of  all 
the  pupils  is  thus  stated  in  the  same  terms  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of 
the  teachers.  Each  dot  stands  for  a  pupil  and  represents  two  values, — 
the  score  value  read  vertically  and  the  teacher's  grading  read  horizontally. 

An  examination  of  this  graph  discloses  a  number  of  interesting 
things.  For  one  thing,  the  pupil  of  greatest  intelligence  (not  necessarily 
the  brightest  pupil),  score  157,  was  consigned  to  grade  lyi,  while  two 
pupils  whose  scores  were  117  and  125  respectively  were  regarded  as 
capable  of  doing  Grade  IX  work.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  piques 
one's  curiosity.  Just  why  is  this  most  intelligent  student  doing  such 
poor  work?  Why  did  the  two  best  pupils  in  school  work  make  such 
relatively  low  scores?  Again  one  pupil  was  considered  able  to  do  only 
Grade  V  work  whose  score  is  higher  than  46  pupils  who  were  placed  in 
Grade  7,  1}4,  8,  8j^  and  9.  Similar  discrepancies  in  lesser  degree  will 
also  be  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
is  a  remarkably  good  correlation  between  Otis  score  and  teachers'  estim- 
ates. The  Pearson  coefficient  works  out  to  +  80.  But  the  correlation 
between  the  Otis  scores  and  the  present  grading  is  ,78  which  is  just 
about  as  good.  So  that  if  the  teachers  could  now  place  the  pupils 
exactly  where  they  think  they  belong  the  relation  between  Otis  score 
and  grading  would  be  approximately  the  same  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Just  a  final  work  as  to  the  value  of  all  this.  It  is  not  of  much  value 
if  the  collecting  of  these  facts  is  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  But  if  a 
study  like  this  could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  more  careful  and  scien- 
tific classification  of  pupils  so  that  each  pupil  could  be  placed  more 
nearly  where  he  really  belongs  and  the  anomalies  and  injustices  of  the 
present  system  be  in  any  measure  cleared  away,  this  surely  would  be  of 
value.     And  intelligent  action  along  this  line  will  have  to  be  preceded  by 
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a  great  deal  not  only  of  scientific  investigation  but  of  popular  discussion 
as  well.  No  intelligence  scale  is  a  perfect  measuring  instrument,  but 
nevertheless  intelligence  is  measured  far  more  accurately  by  any  good 
scale  than  it  can  be  by  the  more  subjective  methods  used  hitherto. 
But  it  is  after  the  data  have  been  collected  that  the  real  work  begins; 
and  to  do  this  real  work  requires  time,  knowledge  and  above  all  good 
judgment.  But  time  means  money,  knowledge  means  study,  and 
judgment  means  intelligence.  Given  larger  amount  of  money,  study, 
and  intelligence,  in  the  service  of  education,  and  it  would 'be  hard  to 
estimate  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the  new  measuring  instruments 
that  have  recently  been  devised. 

Table  I. 
Scores    by    Grades.     Otis    Group     Intelligence    Scale.      Form    A. 
Highlands  Practice  School,  Edmonton. 


Grade 

Score 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

150—159 

2 

140—149 

1 

1 

130—139 

2 

3 

120—129 

1 

3 

3 

6 

110—119 

3 

3 

3 

2 

100—109 

1 

1 

4 

6 

90—  99 

2 

2 

6 

4 

3 

80—  89 

5 

3 

9 

1^ 

1 

70—  79 

2 

7 

5 

8 

60—  69 

2 

7 

2 

2 

50—  59 

4 

10 

40—  49 

5 

3 

30—  39 

4 

1 

20—  29 

8 

10—  19 

1 

Totals 

34 

37 

30 

33 

25 

Highest  Score 

128 

118 

141 

133 

157 

Lowest  Score 

19 

39 

68 

64 

87 

Medium  Score 

48 

67 

89 

90 

121 

Otis  Standard 

47 

67 

84 

100 

114 

(11,752  cases) 
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Table  H. 
Scores  by  a,ges  all  pupils  Grades  IV  to  Ylll.     Otis  Group  Intelli- 
tence  Scale,  Form  A.     Highlands  Practice  School,  Edmonton. 


Age 

Score 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

150—159 

1 

1 

140—149 

1 

1 

130—139 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

120—129 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

110—119 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

100—109 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

90—  99 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

80—  89 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

70—  79 

3 

2 

^ 

i 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

60—  69 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

50—  59 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

40—  49 

3 

5 

30—  39 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20—  29 

4 

1 

2 

1 

10—  19 

1 

Totals 

1 

1 

21 

31 

33 

32 

15 

17 

4 
132 

4 

Highest  Score 

128 

125 

141 

152 

143 

157 

113 

Lowest  Score 

23 

28 

24 

19 

53 

36 

64 
86 

76 

Medium  Score 

56 

69 

79 

103 

93 

98 

100 

Otis  Medium 

58 

70 

82 

94 

106 

117 

124 

127 

Table  III 

Ages 

Grades 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

50(1) 

39(1) 

57  (17) 
59  (3) 
86(1) 

53(7) 
65  (17) 
92(7) 

24(3) 
70  (11) 
88  (16) 
80(2) 
132  (1) 

25(3) 

80(4) 

82  (3) 

104  (16) 

123  (5) 

62(2) 

87(8) 
124  (5) 

36(1) 

80(2) 

79(5) 

122  (9) 

68(2) 
115  (2) 

76(1) 
100  (3) 

Median  scores  by  ages  and  by  grades. 
Highlands  Practice  School,  Edmonton. 


Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale,  Form  A. 


FROM  THE  BOARD'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 
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Table  IV. 


Ages 

Grades 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IV 

115(1) 

97(1) 

98  (17) 

89(7) 

47(3) 

30(3) 

23  (1) 

V 

97(3) 

94  (17) 

85(11) 

90(4) 

60(2) 

VI 

123  (1) 

120  (7) 

107  (16) 

89  (3) 

65(2) 

50(1) 

VII 

99(2) 

109  (16) 

80(8) 

67(5) 

46(2) 

VIII 

145  (1) 

124  (5) 

117(5) 

105  (9) 

91  (2) 

73(3) 

Median   Indices  of  Brightness  by  ages  and  by  grades.     Otis  Group  Intelligence 
Scale.     Form  A.     Highlands  Practice  School,  Edmonton. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 


The  Trustees' 
Association 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees'  Department 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  set  a  new 
record  both  for  attendan.ce  and  interest.  Over  1,500 
trustees  were  present,  yet  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  officials  that  only 
half  the  province  was  represented.  With  full  representation  and  the 
wider  scope  implied  in  the  new  name  adopted,  the  Ontario  Trustees'  and 
.Ratepayers  Association  may  dwarf  the  other  departments  of  the  O.E.A, 
Judge  J.  H.  Scott  was  re-elected  President,  Wm.  McKendrick  was 
re-elected  Vice-President,  Rev.  W.  M.  Morris  of  Orangeville,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Dr.  E.  H.  Wickware  of  Smith's  Falls,  Director  to  the  O.E.A. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

(1)  We  approve  of  consolidated  schools  where  they  can  be  introduced 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Education  give  the 
widest  publicity  to  the  facts  regarding  such  schools,  and  that  all  in- 
formation be  as  concise  and  simple  as  possible.  We  would  further 
recommend,  for  the  encouragement  of  consolidated  schools,  that  the 
department  consider  the  equalization  of  grants  so  that  school  sections 
with  a  low  assessment  pay  an  equal  rate  on  the  dollar  with  those  of  a 
higher  assessment. 

(2)  We  recommend,  in  view  of  the  wider  scope  of  the  association  by 
the  addition  to  the  name  of  the  word  "ratepayer",  that  the  present 
legislation  regarding  payment  of  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  be  so  amended  that  Trustee  Boards  may  pay  the  expenses 
of  delegates  other  than  trustees,  but  appointed  by  Trustee  Boards. 

(3)  In  our  opinion  sub-section  2  of  Sec.  58  of  the  Public  Schools  Act, 
1920,  should  be  so  amended  that  wives,  daughters  and  son,s  of  "Rate- 
payers" in  any  municipality  who  are  of  age  be  eligible  for  the  office  of 
school  trustee  and  eligible  to  vote  for  school  trustees. 
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(4)  We  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  "Religious  Education  Association  of  Ontario"  regarding  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  public  schools. 

(5)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  financial  year  ending  in  Dec- 
ember, a  superannuation  year  ending  in  April,  a  library  year  ending  in 
October  and  a  municipal  levy  year  ending  in  August,  we  recommend 
that  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Education  Department  uniformity 
of  "years"  be  secured  by  causing  them  for  statistical  and  financial 
purposes,  tO  end  on  the  thirtieth  of  June. 

(6)  That  this  convention  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  introduction  into 
the  public  and  separate  schools  of  "military  training",  except  as  the 
cadet  movement,  and  as  distinguished  from  "physical  training". 

(7)  That  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  of  our 
schools  that  a  course  of  study  in  "Citizenship"  be  placed  upon  the 
school  curriculum. 

(8)  That  additional  Government  aid  should  be  given  to  rural  sections 
in  New  Ontario  where  there  is  a  large  school  attendance  and  low  property 
valuation. 

(9)  In  our  opinion  the  Province  can  afford  to  spend  more  money  for 
education. 

(10)  We  regret  the  shortage  of  school  books,  which  seriously  handi- 
caps the  pupils  and  teachers,  and  we  re.c<3mmend  that  no  imprint  be 
put  on  school  text-books  except  "Issued  by  the  King's  Printer". 

(11)  Urban  schools  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  Provincial 
grant  with  rural  schools. 

(12)  We  are  in  favour  of  free  entrance  to  high  schools  and  free  text- 
books for  the  pupils,  giving  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  secondary 
education.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  crippled  children,  who  are 
not  able  to  do  manual  labour  and  frequently  are  not  afcle  to  secure  a  high 
school  education. 


Canadian 
Civics 


Current  Events 

Inquiries  come  to  The  School  for  information 
evidently  for  use  in  classes  in  civics  or  current  events — 
inquiries  for  lists  of  Members  of  the  Cabinet  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Canada,  in  Ontario,  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Province  or  Dominion,  names  of  premiers  of  Canadian  Provinces,  anjd 
so  on.  The  School  is  glad  to  answer  such  inquiries  and  will  publish 
from  time  to  time  in  its  current  events  column  such  information  as  may 
be  of  more  general  interest.  But  this  will  be  for  reference  by  the  teacher, 
npt  with  the  idea  that  these  facts  should  be  memorized  by  children. 
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Name  Important  Members  of  the  British  Cabinet 

Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — Right  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George. 

President  of  the  Council — Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour. 

Lord  Privy  Seal — Right  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain  (Leader  of  the  House). 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  S.  Home. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Right  Hon.  Lord  Lee. 

Secretary  of  State: 

Foreign  Affairs — Right  Hon.  Earl  Curzon. 

Colonies — Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill. 

India — Right  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Montagu. 

War — -Right  Hon.  Sir  Laming  Worthington  Evans. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education — Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Right  Hon.  Stanley  Baldwin. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — Right  Hon.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood. 
Minister  of  Transport — ^Right  Hon.  Sir  Eric  Geddes. 
Minister  of  Labour — Right  Hon.  T.  J.  Macnamara. 
There  are  in  all  twenty  members  in  the  Cabinet. 

Name  the  Members  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet 

Prime  Minister — Right  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen. 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization — Hon.  J.    A. 

Calder. 
Secretary  of  State 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster. 
Minister  of  Mines,  Minister  of  the   Interior  and  Superintendent  General  of  Indian 

Affairs — Hon.  Sir  James  Lougheed. 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  of  Naval  Service — ^Hon.  Chas.  G.  Ballantyne. 
Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence — Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie. 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney  General — Hon.  Chas.  G.  Doherty. 
Postmaster  General— Hon.  Pierre  E.  Blondin. 
Minister  of  Agriculture^ — Hon.  Simon  H.  Tolmie. 
Minister  of  Public  Works— Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy. 
Ministry  of  Finance — Sir  Henry  Drayton. 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — Hon.  J.  D.  Reid. 
Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue — Hon.  Rupert  W.  Wigmore. 
Minister  of  Labour — Hon.  Gideon  Robertson. 
Ministers  without  Portfolio — Hon.  Sir  Edward  Kemp,  Hon.  Edgar  K.  Spinney. 


Recent  Magazine  Articles  and  Reports  on  Education 

A  Plan  for  the  Reform  of  the  Elementary  S:hool.  The  Times, 
Educational  Supplement,  March  2^,  1921. 

History  Scheme  for  a  Secondary  School,  by  W.  J.  E.  Moul,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  an  experiment  in  \hv  research  method  of  teaching 
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history.     The  Teacher's  World,  London,  England,  March  9  and  March  16, 
1921. 

Directory  of  Educational  Associations  (for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
gives  in  each  case  the  object,  periodical  published,  if  any,  secretary's 
name  and  office  address,  number  of  members  and  yearly  subscription. 
It  includes  all  the  learned  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A 
very  valuable  list.  The  Journal  of  Education  and  School  World,  London, 
Eng.,  March  1,  1921. 

Proceedings  of  the  High  School  Conference,  University  of  Illinois, 
November,  1920,  contains  ihteresting  articles  on  every  department  of 
class-room  woflc.     University  of  Illinois,  Urhana,  III. 

Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  appointed  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  U.S.A.  Bulletin  No.  35,  1920.  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Malnutrition,  A  School  Problem,  by  D.  C.  Bliss.  A  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  physically  deficient,  under  nourished  children.  The  Element- 
ary School  Journal,  Chicago,  March,  1921. 

Reorganization  of  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Grades.  Report  of 
Committee  of  National  Council  of  Education.  Chas.  H.  Judd,  chairman. 
School  Life,  March  15,  1921. 

Cost  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  P.  P.'Claxton.  Maintains 
that  the  cost  of  public  education  is  almolst  negligible  when  compared 
with  other  expenditures.     School  Life,  April  1,  1921. 

Instruction  in  Social  Science  in  Public  Schools.  Second  Annual 
Report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  School 
Life,  April  1,  1921. 

Plans  for  the  School  Year  1921  with  an  introduction,  by  Prof.  John 
Adams.  Very  useful  for  current  conditions  in  English  Schools.  It 
gives,  e.g.,  the  Burnham  Scales  in  full,  how  to  become  a  registered 
teacher  in  England,  school  law  in  England,  the  Pension  Act,  1918,  and 
schemes  for  a  year's  work  in  many  departments  and  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school.  An  extra  number  of  The  Teacher  s  World,  London, 
Eng.,  March  4,  1921.     Price  3d. 

Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1917-18.  Advance  sheets  from 
the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  Bulletin  1920, 
No.  24,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  High  School  Education.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Toronto,  1921. 


Second    Meeting    of    the    Imperial   Conference  of 

Teachers'  Associations  to  take  place  in  Toronto 

August  10  to  13,  1921 

Tentative  Outline  of  Programme 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  10. 

Morning,   10.00-12.30 — -Opening  Session — ^Address  of  Welcome. 

Session  I. — Civics  and  Education,  4  papers. 

Noon  1.00-  2.00— Luncheon. 

Afternoon,  2.30-  5.00— Drive  about  the  City. 

Evening,      8.00-10.00 — Session  11. — •Imperial  Co-operation  in  Ed- 
ucation, 5  papers. 
Reception. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  11. 

Morning,   10.00-12.30 — Session  III. — ^Canadian  Education,  4  papers 

Noon,  1.00-  2.00— Luncheon. 

Afternoon,  2.00-  4.30 — Session  IV. — Vocational  Training,  (a)  Ele- 
mentary ajnd  Secondary,  2  papers. 

Evening,      8.00-10.00 — Session  F.^Vocational  Training,     (b)  Rural 

and  Urban,  4  papers. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  12. 

Morning,   10. 00-12. OQ—Session  F/.— Vocational  Training,     (c)  Con- 
tinuation Classes,  2  papers. 
Afternoon,  Match  at  Hanlan's. 

Evening,  Session  VII. — Music. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13. 

Morning,   10.00-12.00— ^^^Wow    F///.— Health   and    Education,    4 

papers. 
Noon  1.00-  2.00— Luncheon. 

Afternoon,  2.00-  '1.00— Session    IX. — Vocational    Training.  {d) 

Vocational  Direction,  2  papers. 
4.30  —Garden  Party. 

Evening,  — Reception. 


Book  Notices 


'Mechanical  Drawing  for  Beginners,  by  Charles  H.  Bailey,  Director  of  Manual  Arts, 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College.     Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.     58  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  edited  by  Charles  R.  Gaston,  Ph.D.     Cloth.     121  pages. 
1921.     Philadelphia.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     Well  printed,  neatly  bound,  brief  notes. 

[649] 
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The  King's  Treasuries  of  Literature,  edited  by  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Fifty 
volumes  in  cloth.  Each  50  cents.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  welcome  an  attractive  new  series  of  literature  texts.  Of  the  volumes  issued 
so  far  many  are  the  works  which  Canadian  teachers  are  already  using  in  their  literature 
classes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Shakespearian  plays,  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  Selections  from  one  or  another  of  the  standard  poets. 
Other  volumes  of  fiction,  essays,  history,  drama,  and  poetry  are  suitable  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  series  is  called  Modern 
Poetry.  It  contains  copyright  poems  by  some  forty  modern  authors,  such  as  Kipling, 
Noyes  and  Masefield.  This  is  the  first  time  a  publishing  house  has  offered  such  an 
anthology  of  modern  poetry  at  a  price  that  is  within  the  reach  of  high  school  pupils. 
This  volume  will  make  it  possible  to  include  the  more  modern  poetry  in  the  High  School 
course.  Some  of  the  volumes  of  the  series  are  illustrated,  and  many  of  them  are  anno- 
tated. The  Shakespearian  plays  are  edited  quite  fully  enough  for  High  School  use. 
The  printing  and  binding  of  the  books  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  for  they  are  much 
better  than  is  usual  in  school  books.  Indeed,  the  volumes  are  thoroughly  attractive 
in  appearance.  G.  M.  j. 

The  New-World  Loose-leaf  Atlas.  232  pages,  including  maps  and  index.  Size 
14''  X  20"  (heavy  supercalendered  paper  used  throughout).  Hertel-Harshman  Co., 
Ltd.,  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto.  Here  is  something  that  appears  to  be  a  sensible  solution 
of  the  problem  of  map  equipment  for  the  school,  office,  and  home.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  saying  this:  (1)  In  these  days,  when  political  boundaries  are  still  being 
jostled  about,  ordinarily-bound  atlases  are  quite  likely  to  become  out  of  date  within  a 
matter  of  a  day  or  two  from  the  date  of  their  being  published.  (2)  There  is  now  no  need 
for  schools  to  delay  the  purchasing  of  up-to-date  maps  for  the  latest  maps  can  easily  be 
inserted,  thus  bringing  the  equipment  right  up  to  the  minute.  (3)  Then,  again,  there 
has  been  need  of  some  convenient  arrangement  for  keeping  on  fyle  the  recently-discarded 
maps.  Instead  of  discarding  the  "old"  map  a  new  one  is  merely  placed  on  fyle  in  front 
of  it.  The  old  map  then  becomes  historical.  (3)  This  loose-leaf  system  is  a  tidy, 
convenient  arrangement  of  bulletin-board  maps.  The  class  bulletin  need  never  be 
without  an  interest-compelling  geographical  or  historical  map.  (5)  Value  also  lie?  in 
the  fact  that  this  system  will  show  "stages"  in  growth,  historical  and  geographical,  of  all 
countries  and  all  continents.  Contents — There  are  some  105  maps:  physical,  56; 
historical,  46;  and  103  treating  of  the  continents  and  countries.  New  Europe  is  fully 
depicted  showing — Details  of  Germany,  (1)  Northern,  (2)  Eastern,  (3)  Southern;  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia;  Jugoslavia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria;  Russia;  Balkan 
States;  Poland;  Africa.  (5)  maps.  The  rnany  special  maps  deal  with  physical 
features,  vegetation,  climate,  population,  economic  processes.  Among  the  historical 
maps  are — The  Western  Front,  showing  tides  of  battles  in  the  Great  European  war, 
August  1914  to  November  1918,  with  a  "Brief  Summary  of  Five  Distinct  Phases  of  the 
War ' ' ;  Principal  Voyages  of  Discovery.  There  are  also  many  maps  showing  the  historical 
development  of — France,  England,  Italy,  Poland,  Mediterranean  Lands,  Rome,  Athens 
Palestine,  and  all  of  the  other  early  Eastern  Powers;  Europe,  1559,  1763,  1812,  1815. 
Service  and  up-keep:  No  loose-leaf  atlas  of  this  kind  would  be  complete  without  an 
efficient  provision  for  keeping  the  atlas  up-to-date.  In  this  connection  the  publishers 
promise  to  keep  the  purchaser  supplied  with  the  latest  maps  for  two  years  from  date  of 
purchase.     The  atlas  is  thorough,  reliable  and  comprehensive.  w.  j.  D. 

The  Gate-ways  of  Commerce,  by  J.  Fairgrieve  and  E.  Young.  271  pages.  Limp 
covers.  George  Philip  &  Son.  2s.  6d.  This  very  interesting  little  book  takes  each 
article  of  commerce  and  discusses  its  relation  to  geographical  factors  in  a  clear,  concise, 
and  interesting  manner.     (Philips'  New  Era  Library).  G.  A.  c. 
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HOW   WE   LEARN 


Tests   show   that   out   of  every    lOO   im- 
pressions which  reach  man's  intelHgence 

87  come  throug-h  the  eye 
7  come  through  the  ear 
3  come  through  touch 
2  come  through  smell 
I  comes  through  taste. 

Prehistoric  Man  conceived  the  value  of 
Motion  Pictures,  for  all  prehistoric  and 
earliest  known  pictures  depict  life  in 
action. 

Visual  Education  in  its  many  forms  now 
has  the  attention  of  every  progressive 
Educator. 

The  Motion  Picture  is  the  most  force- 
ful  "silent  teacher"  of  the  present  age. 

Will  You  let  us  send  you  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  information  on 

Motion  Picture  Machines     :     Films     : 
Lanterns     :    Opaque  Projectors, 

Illustrated  folders  and  full  infonnation  are  free. 
Write  us  to-day. 

McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  Ud, 

615   YONGE    ST.,    TORONTO,    ONT. 
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Great  American  Speeches,  edited  by  Clarence  Stratton.     Cloth.     130  pages.     1921. 

Phitarch's  Lives.  A  Selection  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation,  edited  b^'  P. 
Giles,  Litt.D.  Cloth,  XV+254  pages.  1921.  Price  3/-  net.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  This  edition  contains  the  lives  of  Timoleon,  Paulus  Aemilius,  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
and  the  Gracchi.     Well  printed  and  bound.     50  pages  of  notes. 

Lamb's  Miscellaneous  Essays,  edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Cloth  XIX +259  pages.  1921.  Price  6/-  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.  This 
volume  contains  the  more  noteworthy  of  those  essays  by  Lamb  which  are  not  included 
in  the  Essays  and  Last  Essays  by  Elia.     The  notes  are  full. 

Lamb's  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  edited  by  Ernest  A.  Gardner,  Litt.D.  Cloth 
XIX+136  pages.  1921.  Price  4/  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.  Map,  fifteen 
illustrations  and  notes. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Occupations,  by  Frederick  J.  Allen.  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press.  1921.  An  extensive  bibliography  on  vocational  guidance  with  a 
general  list  of  source  material,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University.     183  pp. 

The  New  Era  in  Education,  edited  by  Ernest  Young.  247  pp.  Limp  cloth. 
2/6  net.  Geo.  Philip  and  Son  (Philip's  New  Era  Library).  1920.  Accounts  by 
various  authors  of  some  27  experiments  in  education.  Some  of  the  topics,  e.g.,  a  free 
kindergarten,  an  open-air  school,  a  co-operative  student  class,  independent  study  in  a 
girls'  elementary  school,  a  scheme  of  self-government  in  the  upper  schoolroom,  local 
surveys,  rural  libraries,  school  journeys,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  contents.  The  books 
in  the  New  Era  Library  are  all  neatly  bound  and  clearly  printed  in  large  type.     w.  e.  m. 

Wealth  and  Work,  by  Geo.  W.  Gough,  M.A.  260  pp.  Limp  cloth.  2/6  net. 
Geo.  Philip  &  Sons  (Philip's  New  Era  Library).  1920.  A  book  for  beginners  in 
Economics. 

A  History  of  English- Canadian  Literature  to  the  Confederation,  by  Roy  Palmer 
Brown,  Ph.D.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press.  1920.  200  pp.  Contains  a 
brief  and,  therefore,  useful  bibliography. 

Mechanical  Drawing  for  Beginners,  Giving  the  Fundamental  Technic  of  Modern 
Practice,  by  Chas.  H.  Bailey,  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 
93  pp.     68  cents.     The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

Gems  of  German  Poetry.  Selected  by  A.  J.  Ulrich.  Cloth.  138  pp.,  including 
vocabulary.  Price  3/6.  Methuen,  London.  1920.  One  hundred  poems,  by  the 
older  as  well  as  the  more  modern  authors,  graded  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult, 
and  chosen  with  memorization  in  view.  An  admirable  anthology;  well  printed  and 
well  bound.  w.  c.  f. 

German  Prose  Composition,  by  Ellis  Williams.  Cloth.  103  pp.  Price  3/. 
Methuen,  London.  1920.  A  text-book  on  the  principles  of  the  old  Grammar  Method. 
There  are  no  models  of  German  composition:  simply  English  extracts  to  be  translated 
into  German,  with  useful  hints  and  vocabulary  to  accompany  each  extract.  The 
selections  are  on  every  variety  of  subject  and  well  graded.  Excellently  printed  on 
good  paper.  w.  c.  f. 

Tests  of  Progress,  Geography.  136  pages.  Famous  Explorers,  by  R.  J.  Finch. 
175  pages.  3/10.  Practical  Geography,  by  R.  J.  Finch.  170  pages.  3/10.  Evans 
Brothers,  London.  These  three  books,  which  belong  to  the  Kingway  Series,  are  valuable 
aids  to  teachers.  They  are  well  printed,  attractively  bound,  and  the  illustrations  are 
clear.  The  first  is  sets  of  questions,  each  set  devoted  to  one  topic.  The  second  gives 
brief  but  interesting  accounts  of  the  explorations  of  about  twenty  explorers  and  includes 
the  exploration  of  Africa  and  Australia.  The  third  is  composed  of  exercises  in  geography 
with  many  suggestions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  exercises.  G.  A.  c. 
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As  Good  as  the  Catalog 
Describes  Them 

Truth  in  advertising  demands  that 
the  printed  word  shall  not  even  ex- 
aggerate the  article  described,  although 
many  manufacturers  still  hold  that  a 
little  "poetic  license"  in  description 
is  permissible  in  business. 


Student's  Biology  Laboratory  Table 
No.  1006. 


The  Kewaunee  Book,  like  Kewaunee  Furniture,  is  straight  realism.  There 
is  no  veneer  on  either.  A  letter  from  a  discriminating  School  Executive  says 
that  "it  gives  one  pleasure  to  find  that  the  articles  ordered  are  as  good  as  the 
Catalog  describes  them." 

The  Kewaunee  Book  will  interest  Executives  who  are  thinking  of  installing 
Laboratory  Equipment  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.     Ask  for  a  copy,  indicating 

the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Address  correspondence  to 

McKay  School  Equipment 

Limited 

CANADIAN  SALES  DIVISION.  KEWAUNEE  MFG.  CO. 

615  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Physics  and  Biologv  Laboratory  Table 
No.  1011 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON    -  ONT. 

ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course   may  be 
covered  by  correspondence 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

MEDICINE      BANKING 

Mining,    Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 

ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  and  August 

NAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

December  to  April 

w.  E.  McNeill,  m.a.,  ph.d., 

Registrar  and  Treasurer. 


iWacbonalb 
College,  p.  ^nc. 

WANTED 

For  September,  1921 

An  instructor  in  English  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

An  instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  the  School  for  Teach- 
ers and  School  of  Household 
Science. 

An  instructor  in  [Drawing  and 
Art  in  School)  for  Teachers 
and  School  of  Household 
Science. 

An  instructor  in  Dressmaking 
and  Millinery  for  School  of 
Household  Science. 

An  instructor  in  Botany  for  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

A]>ply  for  furtlier  jiarticulars  to 
DR.  F.  C.  HARRISON,   Principal 


When  writinc  advertitera,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 
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Stencilingf  by  Adelaide  Mickel.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  1920. 
62  pp.  Price  So  cents.  In  this  exceedingly  interesting  hand-book  the  useful  art  of 
stenciling  is  described  in  complete  details,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  of 
methods  and  designs  suitable  for  use  in  successive  grades  of  the  public  and  the  high 
school.  .  s.  w.  p. 


News  Items 

Ontario 
OVERSEAS    EDUCATION    LEAGUE. 

(Hitherto  known  as  the  "Hands  across  the  Seas"  Movement) 

Ontario    Branch. 
Sixth  Annual  Visit  of  Teachers  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
New  Zealand  to  Great  Britain  (including  the  Battlefields  in  France  and 
Belgium). 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  completed  by  which  the  entire 
accommodation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  S.  S.  "Tunisian"  has  been 
secured  exclusively  for  this  year's  tour.  Details  of  the  programme  to  be 
provided  are  not  yet  available,  but  a  further  announcement  in  this 
respect  will  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  following  par- 
ticulars, however,  will  indicate  the  general  itinerary  to  be  followed. 

July  2nd,  Sail  by  S.S.  "Tunisian"  from  Montreal..  The  special 
train  from  the  West  will  be  routed  via  Toronto,  where  additional 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  the  eastern  members. 

1st  Week.     Scotland. 

2nd  Week.     Yofk  and  the  East  Coast. 

3rd  Week.     London  and  vicinity. 

4th  Week.     London  and  South  Coast. 

5th  Week.     Belgium  and  Battlefields. 

6th  Week.     France  and  Battlefields. 

August  23rd.     Sail  by  S.S.  "Corsican"  from  Antwerp  or  Le  Havre. 

The  above  divisions  of  the  period  to  be  spent  in  Europe  are  approx- 
imate and  the  entire  programme  necessarily  contingent  on  conditions  in 
Great  Britain  being  such  as  to  make  a  tour  practicable. 

No  definite  estimate  of  cost  can  be  announced  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  sum  of  $450  will  cover  the  entire  programme 
from  Toronto  and  return.  At  the  end  of  the  tour  an  audited  statement 
of  expense,  together  with  any  unexpended  balance,  w'Al  be  sent  each 
member  of  the  party  through  its  respective  Department  of  Education. 
The  number  of  places  allotted  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  sixty,  priority 
being  given  to  those  teachers  who  have  a  specific  reason  for  wishing  to 
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Good   Reasons  for   Learning 

Isaac  Pitman  SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result  of  over  eighty 
years  of  continuous  progress  and  improvement. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience  of  millions 
of  practitioners.  Upwards  of  four  millron  copies  of  one  textbook  alone 
have  been  issued  in  this  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the  winning  of  all 
the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  proves  that 
it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writers  than  any 
other  system.    The  best  writers  use  the  best  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  literature  than  all 
other  systems  combined. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is'  taught  in  the  New  ^■ork  City  High 
Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  University  and  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Prize  Winners." 

ISAAC    PITMAN     &    SONS 

2  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
70  BOND  ST.,  TORONTO 


Beauty  Lies  in  a  Clear  Complexion 

The  healthy  glow  of  a  radiant  skin  is  the  main  asset 
in  beauty.  Through  neglect,  many  have  lost  this  charm, 
and  their  skin  is  marred  by  Pimples,  Blackheads  or 
Blotches.  Care  and  the  use  of  our  preparations  will 
remove  these  blemishes.  Successful  for  twenty-seven 
years  in  the  treatment  of  all  non-infectious  skin  troubles, 
we  ask  you  to  write  us  confidentially. 

Constdtaton  Free. 

Famous    Princess    Preparations    For    Home 
Treatment   of  the   Skin 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier      •  .  .  $1.50 

Princess  Skin  Food      -          -          .  .  .  1.50 

Princess  Face  Powder  (all  shades)  -  •  .75 

Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream  •  •  .75 

Preparations   will    be   sent   in   plain   wrapper   to   any   address, 
carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  Booklet  G. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 

59h  College  Street  Toronto 
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visit  the  battlefields.  Applications  should  be  forwarded  immediately 
to  Major  Ney,  Department  of  Education,  Winnipeg. 

At  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected  to  the  various  departments  and  sections 

High  School  Principals'  Section:  Presidient,  Principal  E.  E.  Wood, 
M.A.  (Fort  William);  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  B.Paed 
(Toronto).  Councillors:  Dr.  A.  H.  McDougal,  B.A.  (Ottawa);  Dr. 
Voaden,  B.A.  (St.  Thomas);  A.  Dixon,  B.A.  (Niagara  Falls). 

Public  School  section:  Pres.:  Mr.  M.  W.  Althaus,  London;  Vice- 
Pres.:  Miss  Edna  Johnson,  Beachburg;  Sec:  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser, 
Toronto;  Treas. :  Mr.  R.  G.  Elliott,  Earl  Grey  P.S.;  Representatives 
to  Board  of  Directors:  Miss  Mina  Ross,  Peterborough  and  Miss  Helen 
Arbuthnot,  Toronto. 

Home  and  School  Associations:  Chairman,  Mr,  S.  B.  McCready; 
Recording-Secretary,  Miss  Austin,  New  Toronto;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Alex.  MacGregor;  Organizing  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Courtice; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Chester  Hamilton. 

Modern  Language  section:  Hon.  Pres.,  Professor  J.  Squair,  Toronto; 
Pres.,  Professor  J.  E.  Shaw,  Toronto;  Vice-Pres.,  N.  R.  Gray,  N.A., 
London;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  Toronto; 
Councillors,  Miss  M.  L  W^hyte,  B.A.,  North  Bay;  A.  W.  Baird,  M.A., 
Renfrew;  Miss  J.  Muir,  M.A.,  Ottawa;  Professor  McGillivray,  Queen's; 
Professor  B.  Fairley,  Toronto;  F.  H.  Clarke,  B.A.,  Oakwood  Collegiate 
Institute;  H.  W.  Irwin,  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute. 

Inspectors'  section:  Pres.,  A.  A.  Jordan,  Toronto;  Secretary,  E.  E, 
Kilmer,  Brantford;  Councillors  for  the  Executive  of  General  Assembly, 
H.  F.  Cook,  Simcoe,  and  F.  L.  Mitchell,  Perth. 

The  Mathematical  and  Physical  section:  Hon.  Pres.,  Jas.  Davidson, 
Guelph ;  Pres.,  J.  F.  Ross,  B.A.,  Seaforth ;  Vice-Pres.,  R.  M.  Merritt,  Owen 
Sound;  Sec.-Treas., Chas.  Auld, B.A. ,Tillsonburg;  Councillors,  A.Meyer, 
S.  R.  Bocking,  R.  Shaw,  A.  S.  Zav-itz,  R.  N.  McKnight,  Miss  M.  Fitch. 

English  and  History  section:  Pres.,  Miss  K.  Stewart,  B.A.,  Humber- 
side  Collegiate  Institute;  Vice-Pres.,  J.  G.  McEachern,  B.A.;  Director, 
J.  A.  Carlyle,  M.A.;  Councillors,  Professor  J.  L.  Morrison,  Professor  W. 
S.  Wallace,  Inspector  I.  M.  Levan,  Miss  L.  E.  Hamer,  B.A.,  H.  W.  Brown, 
B.A.,  A.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  G.  L.  Gray,  B.A. 

Commercial  section:  President,  Geo.  M.  James,  LL.B.,  Belleville, 
Ont.;  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  May  Cummer,  Oshawa,  Ont.;  Sec.-Treas.,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Trace,  M.A.,  Woodstock,  Ont.;  Cpuncillors,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Ramsay 
and  C.  E.  Jamieson,  Misses  Ada  C.  Found  and  A.  L.  Hudson;  Board  of 
Directors,  Wm.  Ward,  B.Paed,,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Natural  Science  section:  Hon.  Pres.,  Professor  R.  W.  Smith;  Pres., 
W.  H.  Tuke;  Vice-Pres.,  E.  Pugsley;  Sec.-Treas.,  L.  H.  Graham. 
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HELP  SAVE 
THE  HOME 

To  Principals  and  Teachers, 
Scholars  and  Parents  : — 

We  will  send  "Home  Inspection  Blanks"  to 
the  teaching  sta/f  throughout  Ontario  for 
distribution  among  their  pupils. 

As  patriotic  Canadians  your  sympathetic  co- 
operation is  sought  in  the  important  work 
of  conserving  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
people  from  destruction  by  fire. 

The  inspection  is  planned  to  take  place  through- 
out the  province  during  the  week  of  May  2nd. 
The  primary  object  of  this  Inspection  is  to  draw 
attention  to  hazardous  conditions  in  the  homes 
and  have  the  fire  menace  removed  or  corrected 
by  the  householders. 

The  housing  problem  makes  the  protection  of 
dwellings  of  paramount  importance. 

CLEAN  UP.  Prevent  fires  by  removing  the 
cause. 

Information  and  text-books,  "Conservation  of  Life  and 
Property  from  Fire,"  "Lightning,  its  Origin  and  Control," 
free  on  request. 

ONTARIO  FIRE  PREVENTION  LEAGUE,   INC. 

in  Affiliation  with 
Ontario  Fire  Marshal's  Office 
153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO 
George  F.  Lewis,  Secretary. 
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Quebec 

The  Quebec  Legislature  amended  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Quebec  relating  to  the  pension^  for  teachers,  and  have  raised  the 
minimum  pension  to  $100  for  women  and  to  $300  for  men.  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  given  a  grant  of  $25,000  for  the  teaching  of  Domestic 
Science  in  rural  schools. 

The  Westmount  School  Board  has  also  announced  an  increase  in  the 
pensions  to  be  given  to  their  teachers  and  employees.  This  pension  is 
in  addition  to  the  provincial  pension  scheme,  and  it  "ensures  generous 
pensions  to  men  and  women  teachers  and  employees  of  the  board  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  56  and  have  served  the  board  during  the  full 
term  of  15  years  or  upwards".  Moreover  it  gives  to  the  widow  of  a 
teacher  or  employee  one-half  of  the  pension  to  which  her  husband  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  fund. 

Under  the  scheme,  the  teacher  or  employee  is  entitled  on  retirement 
from  service  to  an  annual  pension  amounting  to  a  sum  equal  to  a  per- 
centage (fixed  according  to  grade)  of  the  aggregate  salary  received 
during  the  term  of  employ,  for  ^  period  of  not  exceeding  thirty-five  years. 
To  male  teachers  or  officers  of  instruction  qualified  as  beneficiaries  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Pension  Fund  established  by  section  2992  and 
following  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Quebec,  the  percentage  is  one  and 
one-fifth,  and  for  women  of  the  same  grade,  three-fifths  per  cent.  For 
other  grades,  the  percentage  is  one  and  one-fifth,  and  for  the  treasurer 
of  board,  two  and  two -fifths  per  cent. 

The  retiring  age  is  fixed  at  60  for  teachers  and  other  employees,  and 
65  for  the  treasurer  of  the  Board.  Voluntary  retirement  is  accepted  at 
the  age  of  55. 

The  scheme  is  an  amendment  of  the  one  in  force  for  the  past  18 
months,  and  represents  an  increase  in  the  pension  scale  of  20  per 
cent. 

•Chas.  J.  Binmore,  who  has  rendered  35  years'  service  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Montreal  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  has  resigned, 
and  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by  the  school 
commissioners.  Mr.  Binmore  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  during  the 
whole  tenure  of  his  service,  and  has  worked  with  unfailing  courtesy, 
steadfast  integrity  and  with  single-mindedness  in  his  responsible  position. 
His  position  gave  his  great  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Montreal 
school  system,  especially  from  the  financial  side.  The  school  com- 
missioners and  also  the  teachers  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  friend,  but 
wish  Mr.  Binmore  many  years  of  happiness  in  the  leisure  which  he  has 
richly  earned  by  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  Protestant  education 
in  Montreal. 
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THE     AMERICAN 
CRAYON  CO 

SANDUSKY  ■'■OHIO 
NEW  ■  ■  •  ■  YORK 
MADE-1N-U-S,A 


Crayonex 


7he^mencanCrauonCh. 


Ih 


^LENDWEl 

W^^       TFwn  MAN*  nccMiHin      ^^^^  I 


WAXCRfflfDNS 


FOK   SKETCHING 
hUD  COLOR.  -WORK 


Manufactured  by 
7hc American  Crayon  Co. 


WHY     NOT     USE     CRAYONS 

that  are  free  from  that  shiny  or  g-lossy  effect 
and  at  the  same  time  are  not  dusty  and  do 
not  smudge? 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  now  possible  for  you  to  get  the 
best  quahty  hard  pressed  earth  crayon  at  a  price  no  higher 
than  you  are  paying  for  an  ordinary  wax  crayon?  Two  boxes 
of  Crayograph  No.  9  may  now  be  obtained  through  your 
local'  merchants  for  25c.  Crayograph  No.  9  contains  eight 
crayons,  the  six  standard  colors  red,  yellow,  blue,  green, 
orange  and  purple,  with  brown  and  black  for  modifiers.  The 
crayons  are  3"  long  and  3^"  in  diameter.  Artists  endorse 
Crayograph;  pupils  are  delighted  with  it.  If  a  package  of 
Crayograph  with  larger  sticks  is  desired,  ask  for  our  package 
of  Crayograph  No.  19. 

If  you  want  a  wax  crayon  our  Prang  Crayonex  No.  3 
is  the  superior  crayon  in  this  field.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
wax  and  in  true  colors,  as  follows:  red,  yellow,  blue,  green, 
orange,  purple,  with  brown  and  black  for  modifiers.  Crayons 
are  ?>]4"  long  and  5  16"  in  diameter,  Crayonex  may  be  had 
through  your  local  merchants,  two  boxes  for  25c. 

Another  package  of  wax  crayon  of  good  quality  is  our  Blend- 
well  No.  30,  containing  one  stick  each  red,  yellow,  blue, 
green,  orange,  purple,  brown  and  black.  This  package  is 
without  rival  at  the  price  which  is  Iwo  boxes  for  loc. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


To  introduce  these  crayons,  one  each  of  packages  No.  9,  No.  3, 
and  No.  30  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Address  our  Canadian   Agent — A.   J.    McCrak,  23  Scott  St.,  Toronto. 


THE    AMERICAN    CRAYON    CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Crayons  and  Water-Color  Ilo.ves 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO and NEW  YORK   CITY 
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Nova  Scotia 

The  Executive  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Teachers'  Union  met  in  Truro  on 
Good  Friday.  Among  important  matters  discussed  were:  (1)  That  the 
issuing  of  Third  Class  licenses  should  be  abolished;  (2)  That  no  Second 
Class  permissives  should  be  granted;  and  (3)  that  Superior  First  Class 
grants  should  be  regulated  entirely  by  grade  of  license  regardless  of  the 
position  held. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  high  school  principals  of  Cumberland 
County,  together  with  Inspector  B.  R.  Hall,  met  at  Maccan  to  discuss 
matters  relative  to  general  administration. 

The  school  children  of  Bible  Hill  and  Onslow,  Colchester  County, 
recently  provided  an  evening's  entertainment  in  the  Normal  College, 
Truro.  The  children  dramatized  a  few  history  and  reading  lessons,  had 
a  debate,  gave  two  folk  dances,  and  in  general  demonstrated  the  kind 
of  work  they  *do  in  their  own  schools.  It  was  an  excellent  object  lesson 
tor  the  Normal  teachers-in-training. 

Manitoba 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Rockwood  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Stonewall  on  Friday,  March  11th,  with  the  president,  Miss  B. 
Stratton,  in  the  chair.  Some  35  teachers  were  present.  The  following 
gave  papers  or  addresses:  Miss  Campbell,  "How  I  Teach  My  Grade  II 
Drawing";  Nurse  Simpson,  "The  Work  of  the  District  Nurse";  Mr. 
Burland,  "The  Federation"  and  "The  Accrediting  System  in  Grade 
VIII";  E.  Robinson,  "Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work";  and  Inspector 
Woods,  "Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work".  The  Convention  was  a  very 
successful  one. 

The  teachers  of  the  Foxwarren-Birtle-Solsgirth  district  held  a  con- 
vention in  Solsgirth  on  Saturday,  March  12th.  Two  sessions  were  held 
with  President  J.  H.  Flewes  in  the  chair.  E.  K.  Marshall  was  present 
and  gave  addresses  on  "The  Work  of  the  Federation"  and  "The  Dynamic 
Factors  in  Canadian  Life".  This  Association  is  a  very  active  one  and  is 
doing  very  superior  work  under  energetic  and  sane  leadership. 

W.  J.  Gordon  Scott,  B.A.,  of  Gilbert  Plains,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  complete  the  term  of  Wm.  Dakin. 

The  latest  salary  schedule  to  be  drawn  up  is  that  agreed  upon  by  the 
trustees  and  the  teachers  of  Transcona.  It  will  serve  to  show  that 
salaries  are  becoming  general  in  Manitoba  towns. 

Grade  I  to  VII— minimum. $1,200  increase  $50. 

Grade  VIII— minimum 1,350        "  50. 

H.S.  assistants,  women — minimum.      1,700        "         100. 

H.S.  assistants,  men — minimum....      2,250        "  100. 

Principal  of  High  School,  minimum     2,800. 
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TRY 


ROYAL  INKS 

NEXT    TIME 

:-:      Liquid   or  Powder 


•^  • 


THE  LARGEST  AND  THE  SMALLEST  SCHOOLS 
THEY    ALL    USE  IT. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

ROYAL   INK   COMPANY 

11   Colborne    Street,    Toronto 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

WINNIPEG,      MANITOBA 

Is  open  to  receive  appli- 
cations f  o  r  MANUAL 
TRAINING  INSTRUCT- 
ORS. Six  appointments 
will  be  made  at  an  early 
date  for  commencement  in 
September. 

Statement  of  required 
qualifications  and  other  in- 
formation can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the 

TEACHERS*  BUREAU 

Department  of  Education 

Winnipeg 


TROPHIES 

Because  the  winner  of  a  trophy  will 
treasure  it  for  a  lifetime  it  should  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  care. 

Simple,  graceful  designs  never  grow 
old-fashioned  nor  out-of-style. 

Our  trophy  cups — made  in  our  own 
workshops,  are  of  generous  weight  and 
skilful  workmanship.  They  have  the 
added  advantage  of  a  moderate  price. 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

134-138  Yonge  Si. 
TORONTO 
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H.  W.  Huntly,  president  of  the  M.T.F.,  said:  "These  salaries  entitle 
Transcona  to  the  very  best  service.  Attractive  schedules  also  have 
been  made  in  other  parts  of  the  Province.  Instead  of  Manitoba  teachers 
leaving  this  Province,  some  of  our  graduates  are  returning  to  us". 

The  Manitoba  Educational  Association  have  appointed  P.  D.  Harris, 
of  Winnipeg,  and  E.  K.  Marshall,  of  Portage  La  Prairie,  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Imperial  Conference  to  be  held  in  Toronto  in  August 
this  year. 

The  16th  annual  convention  of  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association 
was  held  in  the  Kelvin  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  March  28th 
to  31st.  There  was  a  record  attendance  of  over  1,600  registered  delegates. 
Valuable  papers  were  read  in  the  different  sections  and  topics  for  live 
discussion  were  considered.  The  general  meetings  were  presided  over 
by  the  President,  Mr.  P.  D.  Harris,  the  elementary  division  by  Miss 
Theresa  Fox,  and  the  secondary  division  by  Mr.  E.  Knapp.  The  main 
attraction  of  the  convention  was  Mr.  R.  L.  Cooley,  Director  of  Continua- 
tion Schools,  Milwaukee.  His  addresses  were  very  fine  and  inspiring 
He  has  been  accomplishing  a  great  work  in  his  city  and  the  record  of  his 
experience  was  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  convention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1921-22:  President,  Inspector 
N.  D.  Cummings,  Teulon;  LP.  President,  P.  D.  Harris,  Winnipeg; 
First  Vice-President,  Professor  L.  A.  H.  Warren;  Second  Vice-President, 
Miss  Maynard  Rathwell,  Brandon;  Secretary,  H.  F.  Russell,  Winnipeg; 
Treasurer,  E.  J.  Motley;  Auditor,  R.  H.  Smith.  Other  members  are: 
Professor  Chester  Marti  1,  Winnipeg;  Bro.  Joseph,  St.  Boniface;  J.  E. 
Delmage,  Dauphin;  T.  A.  Nulin,  Miniota;  Major  C.  K.  Newcombe, 
Winnipeg;  Miss  E.  S.  Colwell,  Winnipeg;  Miss  E.  R.  Dolmage,  Souris; 
J.  C.  Pincock,  Winnipeg;  A.  E.  Hearn,  Winnipeg;  Miss  C.  A.  Dohaney, 
Sturgeon  Creek;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mclntyre;  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Federation  and  of  the  Trustees'  Association; 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Secondary  and  the  Elementary  sections. 
The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  secondary  section  are:  G.  J.  Reeve, 
Winnipeg;   and  J.  H.  Plewes,  Foxwarren. 
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=  LOGH    SLOY    REST    HOME-- 

HEN  necessary  to  relax  from  strain  of  business,  soc'al  or  household 
duties,  this  Environment  in  the  Garden  of  Canada,  is  ideal  for  recuper- 
ation.     Hourly  electric  service  to  Hamilton. 

Write  for  Pamphlet — Drawer  126,  Winona,  Ont. 


ART     TEACHERS 

Send  us  your  school  address  if  you  wish  a 
free  sample  of  our  Special  School  Paint  Box.      l  'X'iJ^rfa^**'^  7" 

State  whether  4  or  8  colours  are  desired.  ^n**^  'V — 
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ONTARIO  REQUIREMENTS 
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ENGLISH 

COLERIDGE  AND  TENNYSON,  SELECTED  POEMS  OF.  Edited  by 
Professor  J.  F.  Macdonald,  with  biographical,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  questions  on  each  poem,  twenty-one  poems  for 
sight  reading,  and  the  list  of  passages  for  memorization.    30  cents. 

SHAKESPEARE.  JULIUS  CAESAR.  Edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  G.  S.  Gordon.  50  cents. 

THE  SAME.  Edited  with  very  full  introduction  and  notes  by 
\V.  A.  Wright  60  cents. 

SHAKESPEARE.  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.  Edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  G.  S.  Gordon.  50  cents. 

THE  SAME.  Edited  with  a  very  full  introduction  and  notes  by 
W.  A.  Wright.  60  cent's 

FRENCH 

DAUDET.  LA  BELLE-NIVERNAISE  and  MEILHAC  ET  HALEVY. 
L'ETE  DE  LA  SAINT-MARTIN.  Edited  with  notes,  vocabu- 
laries and  illustrations  by  Bray  and  Cossart.  (New  copvright 
edition.)  $1.00. 

ABOUT.  LE  ROI  DES  MONTAGNES.  The  Blackie  edition  with 
notes  and  vocabularv.      (Authorized  edition)  50  cents. 

LABICHE.  LA  POUDRE  AUX  YEUX.  Edited  with  a  summary  (in 
English)  and  notes  by  L.  G.  Burnblum,  and  a  vocabulary  by  J. 
Lazare.      (New  authorized  edition).  50  cents. 

LATIN 

CAESAR.     DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  BOOK  IV  (cc.  20-38)  &  BOOK  V. 

Edited  with  an  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  by  T.  Rice 
Holmes.  25  cents. 

VIRGIL.  AENEID  BOOK  I.  Edited  with  an  introduction,  notes  and 
vocabularv  bv  C.  S.  Jerram.  25  certs. 

CICERO.  IN  CAtlLINAM.  BOOKS  I-IV.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction, notes  and  vocabulary  by  E.  A.  Upcott.  60  cents. 

GREEK 

XENOPHON.  EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM.  Edited  by  Phillpotts 
and  jerram.  60  cents. 

XENOPHON.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  HELLENICA.  Edited  bv 
Phillpotts.  60  cents'. 

HOMER.     ILIAD  BOOK  I.     Edited  by  D.  B.  Monro.  50  certs. 

HOMER.  ILIAD  BOOK  III.  Edited  bv  M.  T.  Tatham.  50  cents. 
HOMER.     ODYSSEY,    BOOKS    VI-VII.      Edited   by    W.    W.    Merry 

50  cents. 
HOMER.     ODYSSEY,   BOOKS  VII-XII.      Edited  by  W.  W.    M.  rr> . 

75  cents. 


N.B. — Every  book  is  in  stock  to-day  except  I^a  Belle  Niver- 
naise,  which  we  expect  in  six  weeks.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
order    well    in  advance  and  SAVE  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

OXFORD   UNIVERSITY   PRESS 

TORONTO  CANADA 
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A  Magazine  devoted  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education   in  Canada. 

Editorial  Board:  The  Staff  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

Managing  Editor:  W.  J.  DuNLOP,  B.A. 

Editor:  W.  E.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Advertising  Manager:  W.  R.  Howard,  B.A. 

Alberta  Cominittee  (Appointed  by  the  Alberta  Educational  Association).  C.  Sansom,  B.A., 
Editor,  Normal  School,  Edmonton;  G.  F.  McNally.  M.A.,  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Schools;  Miss 
L.  F.  Munro.  Edmonton;  J.  T.  Cuyler,  Medicine  Hat;  W.  E.  Edmonds.  M.A.,  Edmonton. 

Provincial  News  Editors.  Saskatchewan — R.  F.  Blacklock,  Department  of  Education,  Regina; 
Quebec — Sinclair  Laird,  M.A.,  B.  Phil.,  Dean  of  the  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College; 
Nova  Scotia — Professor  L.  A.  De Wolfe,  M.Sc,  Normal  College,  Truro;  New  Brunswick — R.  B. 
Wallace,  Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  Education,  Fredericton;  Manitoba — E.  K.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Collegiate  Institute,  Portage  la  Prairie. 


Subscribers  are  requested  to  give  prompt  notice  of  change  of  address.  If  this  is  not 
done  copies  are  usually  lost.  Notifications  should  reach  this  ofiBce  by  the  18th  of  the 
month  in  order  to  affect  the  next  number. 

Subscriptions  are  not  discontinued  until  notice  to  this  effect  has  been  received. 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  Ube  Scbool  and  must  be  at  par  Toronto. 


Ube  Scbool  is  published  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August,  and  is  printed  at  the 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO    PRESS 
TORONTO. 


Subscription  in  Canada,  $1.25  per  annum;  in  United  States,  SI. 50.     Single  copies,  15  cents. 
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University   of  Toronto, 

Toronto. 


NOW 
READY 


WITH 


THE     NEW     MAP 

OF  NEW 

I>    -f-  y    Tpw     g-^    x^  T^         BOUNDARIES 
i^UROPE = 


IN  PHILIPS'  SMALLER  SERIES  OF  SCHOOLROOM  MAPS. 

Size  42  by  34  inches.       Mounted  on  cloth,  with  rollers. 
Price  $2.75  net.      (carriage extra),      (subject  to  alteration). 

Beautifully  printed  and  coloured  in  full,  to  show  with  the  best 
effect  the  recent  changes  of  boundaries  and  the  new 
states,  in  accordance  with  the  PEACE_  TREATIES. 
Railways  and  Steamer  Routes  shown.  Names  in  very  clear  type. 
No  classroom  is  complete  without  them. 

LARGER  MAPS: 

Philips'  Comparative  Wall  Map  of  Europe,     size  so 

by  63  inches.      Contours  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  with  new  bound- 
aries in  red.      Mounted  on  cloth  with  rollers  or  cut  to  fold,  $6.00  net. 

World  on  Mercator's  Projection.     Size  78  by  58  inches. 

Uniform  with  above  in  colouring-.      $6.00  net. 
NEW  Wall  Map  List  on  application. 

Particulars  of  Maps  published  by  GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON  LTD.,  32  Fleet  St., 
LONDON,  may  be  obtained  direct  or  from  RENOUF  PUBLISHING  CO.,  MONTREAL, 
{Canadian  Agenis),  or  E.  N.  MOYER  COMPANY,  TORONTO. 
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TRUE  WOODCRAFT  IS  TRUE  EDUCATION 

And  Allen  Chaffee's  stories  abound  in  true  woodcraft  cleverly  instilled 
into  the  adventures  of  lovable  or  mischievous  animals. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FLEET  FOOT 
And  Her  Fawns 

By  Allen  Chaffee,  illustrated  by  Peter  Da  Ru. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  clever  little  mother  deer  and  how  she  trained  her 
two  g-entle  baby  fawns  until  through  implicit  obedience  they  were  able  to 
outwit  Frisky  the  Fox,  Old  Man  Lynx,  and  the  lean  grey  wolves  that 
came  in  the  hungry  winter  days.  Children  will  love  the  Boy  of  Valley 
Farm  who  befriended  the  deer  in   their  troubles. 


Price,  Cloth 


$1.00 


THE  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


THE    RYERSON    PRESS 
TORONTO 


FROM    BLACKIE     &    SON'S    LIST 

A  New  Series  of  Up^to-Date  Geographies 

BLACKIE'S  NEW 
SYSTEMATIC  GEOGRAPHIES 

REGIONALLY  TREATED 

By   David  Frew,  b.a. 

Author  of  "  Elementary  Regional  and  Practical  Geographies  " 
"  Object  Lessons  in  Geography"  &c. 

With  Many  Maps.     Price  30c.  each 

The  British  Isles.  Europe 

The  British  Empire  Overseas.  Asia  and  Africa. 

America  and  Oceania. 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 
HECTOR  PRENTER,   33  Richmond   Street  West,  TORONTO 

BLACKIE  &  SON.  Ltd..  LONDON.  GLASGOW,  BOMBAY 

When  writing  advertisers,  please  mention  THE   SCHOOL. 
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l^ije  ^nibersiiti'  of  Toronto 

(The  Provincial  University  of  Ontario) 

With  its  federated  and  affiliated  colleges,  its  various  faculties,  and 
its  special  departments,  offers  courses  or  grants  degrees  in: 

ARTS— leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 

COMMERCE Bachelor  of  Commerce. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING.    B.A.Sc,  M.A.Sc, 
C.E.,  M.E.,  E.E.,  Chem.E. 

MEDICINE M.B.,  B.Sc.  (Med.),  and  M.D. 

EDUCATION B.Paed.  and  D.Paed. 

FORESTRY B.Sc.F.  and  F.E. 

MUSIC Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING. 

LAW LL.B.,  LL.M.  and  LL.D.  (Hon.). 

DENTISTRY D.D.S. 

AGRICULTURE B.S.A. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE.  ..  .B.V.S.  and  D.V.S. 

PHARMACY Phm.B. 

TEACHERS'  CLASSES,  CORRESPONDENCE  WORK, 
and  SUMMER  SESSIONS  are  arranged  for  the  special  benefit 
of  teachers  in  service.  Evening  tutorial  classes  and  study  groups 
(for  those  in  Toronto  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them),  single 
lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  (for  outside  cities  and  towns)  are 
also  arranged,  so  far  as  possible.  (For  information  regarding  these 
write  the  Director,  University  Extension). 

For  general  information  and  copies  of  calendars  write  the 
Registrar,  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  Secretaries  of  the  Colleges 
or  Faculties. 
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Cfje  ^inibersitj)  of  Toronto 

(The  Provincial  University  of  Ontario) 

SUMMER 
'"""''  SESSION 

1921 


'^t*Wfa.u. 


,  >iu»-> '*-*»**' 


......>v 


JULY  5TH  TO 
AUGUST   5TH 


MAIN  ENTRANCE,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 


THE  TEACHERS'  COURSE 

The  Course  leading  to  the  B.A.  Degree. 

The  Pass  Course  according  to  the  following  scheme  will  be  the  basis 
of  instruction: 
First  Year English,  Latin,  French,  Elementary  Science, 

Mathematics      (Algebra     and     Geometry), 

Trigonometry. 

Second  Year f  English,  French,  Science,  Two  of 

Third  Year \  History,  Political  Economy, 

Fourth  Year I  Psychology. 


Subjects  Offered  in  Summer  Session,  1921. 

First  Year French.     (Other  subjects  are  offered  by  the 

Department  of  Education.) 

Second  Year History,  Psychology,  Science,  French. 

Third  Year History,  French,  Science. 

Fourth  Year (To  be  arranged). 

An  announcement  giving  full  particulars  of  this  Course,  also  of  the 
Courses  in  Pedagogy,  and  the  Correspondence  Courses,  was  sent  during 
the  second  week  in  April  to  every  teacher  in  Ontario.  Anyone  who 
failed  to  receive  a  copy  should  write  at  once  for  it. 

W.  J.  DUNLOP 

Director,  University  Extension 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto. 
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1^/ITH  the  closing  of  the  School  term 
y  r  come    the    plans    for    a   Picnic, 

Garden  Fete,  or  Concert. 

In  a  great  many  schools  the  pupils  are 
featuring  Folk  Dances,  Drills,  Panto- 
mimes, because  they  are  so  effective  either 
out  of  doors  or  in. 

Music  is  indispensable  for  this. 

^he  Columbia  Grafonola  is  an 
ideal  instrument  to  use  because  it  is  so 
easily  moved,  having  rubber  wheels  and 
handles. 

'^he  Special  School  Records  give  the 
teacher  the  right  material. 

Send  for  a  Folk  Dance  Pamphlet  which  gives 
a  full  list  of  records  and  describes  several  of  the 
Dances,  also  Physical  Drill  Pamphlet  for  the  music 
of  Record  A  307 3. 

Your  nearest  Columbia  dealer  will  lend  you 
an  instrument  for  the  event. 

One  of  our  demonstrators  will  go  to  your 
school  and  assist  with  your  programme. 

FOR  LITERATURE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE 

The  Educational  Department 
COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

347  Adelaide  W,  Toronto 
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The  Long 
Vacation 


"  Recti  cultus  pectora  roboranV 

Editorial  Notes 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  educational  world  is 
the  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  service 
for  summer  courses  that  will  enable  them  to  improve  their 
academic  and  professional  training.  The  demand  seems  to  be  based  on' 
the  feeling  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  education  and  that  those  who 
have  ambition  for  advancement  must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  larger  opportunities  that  will  be  available.  Summer  holidays  are 
long  and  mere  idleness  soon  loses  its  charm.  A  healthy  person  does  not 
require  eight  weeks  "rest"  but  he  does  require  variety  in  activity  and 
some  change  of  environment.  Progressive  teachers  are  also  fully  aware 
that  no  successful  man  or  woman  in  any  walk  of  life  can  afford  to  cease 
to  be  a  student. 

To  provide  facilities  for  teachers  of  this  type,  universities  generally 
conduct,  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  July  and  August,  summer  sessions. 
The  summer  course  in  Arts  in  the  University  of  Toronto  provides  a 
means  of  securing  the  B.A.  degree  without  attendance  at  the  regular 
university  sessions,  while  the  course  in  pedagogy  leads  to  the  post- 
graduate degrees  of  B.Paed,  and  D.Paed.  A  comprehensive  calendar 
has  been  issued  giving  details  of  both  these  courses. 

In  every  province  in  Canada,  summer  courses  are  open  to  teachers. 
Many  of  these  are  special  courses  arranged  by  Provincial  Departments  of 
Education  to  qualify  teachers  in  some  of  the  so-called  newer  subjects. 
Improved  qualifications  of  this  kind  mean  increased  efificiency  which  is 
sure  to  bring  its  reward.  Plan  to  use  the  long  vacation  wisely  so  that  it 
will  "mean  something  "to  you. 

^      ,  .  With  the  next  number,  The  School  will  enter  on  its  tenth 

-,  ,       year  of  service  to  the  teachers  of  Canada.     The  School  has 

been  from  the  first  a  co-operative  enterprise.  The  staff 
of  the  College  of  Education  give  service  as  editors  without  remuneration. 
They  have  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  able  contributors  throughout 
Canada.  That  the  effort  has  been  appreciated  is  evident  from  the  highly 
satisfactory  subscription  list.  In  making  plans  this  summer  for  the 
next  volume,   every   subscriber  can   assist.     Correspondence  with   the 
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editor  will  be  welcomed.  What  departments  or  contributions  to  the 
magazine  do  you  find  most  useful?  Have  you  not  some  suggestions 
to  offer  as  to  new  features  or  departments?  The  policy  of  The  School 
has  always  been  constructive.  Is  there  not  some  problem  that  it  can 
help  you  to  solve?     How  can  it  prove  more  useful  to  you? 

Teachers'  Convention  and  the  O.E.A.  are  opportunities  to  which 
many  teachers  look  forward  for  mutual  aid  and  intercourse.  They 
occur  once  a  year.  The  School  is  published  once  a  month  and  is  much 
less  expensive  than  attendance  at  a  convention. 

•      J  .   ,       While  it  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the  attendance  at 

^      „  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers' 

U0Ili6r6IlC6  .      . 

Associations    to    take    place    in    Toronto    this    year, 

August  10  to  13,  replies  already  received  indicate  widespread  interest, 

and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  will  at  least  equal  that  of  1912.     The 

proceedings  were  opened  on  that  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the 

Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Pease,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.     Among 

the   chairmen    of    the   various   sessions   were    the    Earl  of    Meath,   Sir 

Gilbert    Parker,    Prof.    Gilbert    Murray,    and    Dr.    James   L.    Hughes. 

Delegates  assembled  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  from  all  parts  of 

the   Empire. 

At  the  forthcoming  conference  the  programme  is  arranged  under 
five  heads — (1)  Imperial  Co-operation  in  Education,  (2)  Canadian 
Education,  (3)  Vocational  Training,  (4)  Health  and  Education,  and 
(5)  Civics  and  Education. 

Under  the  first  head  the  large  question  of  the  standardizing  of  teachers 
certificates,  and  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  exchanging  teachers  will 
be  discussed.  Already  this  movement  has  reached  considerable  pro- 
portions. Seventeen  Canadian  teachers  are  at  present  in  London.  In 
Toronto  alone  thirty-seven  teachers  may  be  granted  leave  to  teach  next 
year  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  total  number  of  Canadian  teachers  as 
exchanged  will  probably  reach  nearly  one  hundred.  The  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  from  such  an  experience  in  the  breaking  down  of  insular- 
ity and  the  impact  of  new  methods  are  becoming  apparent  to  educa- 
tional authorities. 

The  second  head,  which  has  to  do  with  Canadian  education,  should 
serve  to  familiarize  the  visitors,  as  well  as  some  Canadians  perhaps, 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  a  federation,  with  as  many  educational  systems 
as  we  have  provinces.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  systems 
employed  by  the  several  provinces  will  be  set  forth  in  a  series  of  papers. 
Another  feature  of  this  section  will  be  a  paper  on  agricultural  education 
in  Canada,  which  will  have  particular  interest  for  the  British  delegates, 
since  so  many  people  in  the  British  Isles  would  like  to  settle  on  Canadian 
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farms,  but  hesitate  owing  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  Canadian  methods 
of  agriculture. 

Under  the  third  head  perhaps  the  most  interesting  discussion  will 
deal  with  continuation  classes.  Here  the  purpose  of  adolescent  education 
and  the  reasons  why  the  Fisher  Act,  as  well  as  similar  Canadian  legis- 
lation, is  meeting  with  practical  dilihculties  of  enforcement,  will  come  up 
for  review.  Some  way  may  be  disclosed,  in  spite  of  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  war,  of  providing  for  the  proper  education  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  critical  years  after  compulsory  education  is  concluded  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

Under  Health  and  Education,  the  question  of  medical  inspection  and 
the  treatment  of  mentally  and  physically  defective  children  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  place  of  games  in  school  life  and  the  very  interesting 
developments  w^hich  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  excursions 
during  term  and  life  in  summer  camps  will  be  dealt  with  in  papers  by 
Canadian  delegates. 

The  place  of  civics  in  education,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  impor- 
tant of  the  problems  confronting  educationists  of  to-day,  forms  the  last 
division  of  the  programme.  Here  the  w^ork  of  the  League  of  the  Empire 
and  of  other  organizations  calculated  to  inculcate  a  sane  and  intelligent 
patriotism  will  be  presented. 

The  convention  is  being  planned  so  that  visiting  delegates  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  charm  of  Toronto  in  summer. 
The  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be  held  in  the  stately  buildings 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  visiting  delegates  will  receive 
accommodation  in  the  university  residences  surrounding  Queen's  Park. 
It  is  hoped  also  that  post-conference  trips  may  be  arranged  to  enable 
these  best  of  publicity  agents  to  know  something  of  the  scenic  beauties 
of  Canada  and  its  wealth  of  resources. 


An  Object  Lesson 

A  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was  sent  to  a  small 
town  in  the  state  as  an  extension  lecturer.  He  was  to  be  introduced  to  his  audience  by 
one  of  the  town  fathers,  a  veteran  well  known  for  his  passion  for  oratory.  Accordingly, 
it  was  arranged  by  the  lecture  committee  that  he  should  be  allowed  only  a  limited  time 
for  his  introductory  remarks. 

The  G.  A.  R.  veteran,  as  usual,  began  his  speech  with  a  few  reininiscences  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  through  the  succeeding  periods  of  U.S.  history.  One 
idea  led  to  another  until  he  finally  hit  upon  the  subject  of  graft. 

"Graft  is  everywhere!"  he  roared.  "You  will  find  it  in  big  business,  in  our  Senate, 
in  our  House  of  Representatives — you  will  find  it  in  our  educational  system — "  A  pause 
and  a  hasty  glance  at  his  watch.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Doctor  Blank  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 


Flower 
Structure 


Agriculture  for  June 

.     G.    W.    HOFFERD,    M.A. 

Normal  School,  London,  Ont. 

How  bright  and  beautiful  are  the  flowers  of  June! 
They  are  a  source  of  continual  delight  to  those  who 
know  and  love  them.  Their  structure  and  function  is 
a  fascinating  study  as  we  watch  them  bloom  and  then  fade  away  to 
perpetuate  their  species  by  fruits  or  seeds. 

How  can  we  lead  our  boys  and  girls  to  know  flowers  better?  Let 
us  be  a  bit  enthusiastic  and  systematic.  Remember,  the  concrete 
makes  the  study  real;  hence,  do  not  at  first  teach  lessons  on  the  flower 
in  general.  The  course  for  this  month  is  the  flowers  of  the  apple,  pear 
and  strawberry.  Give  one  lesson  on  the  investigation  of  each  of  these. 
After  taking  up  their  structure  and  function,  review  them  by  making  a 
comparative  table.  Unfortunately  for  this  study  this  year,  these  blos- 
soms are  gone  in  most  localities.  Substitute  three  others  of  the  garden 
or  field  which  are  available  for  observation.  The  apple,  pear  and  straw- 
berry are  excellent  examples  to  show  the  fruiting  stage  which  follows  the 
blossom. 

In  describing  the  structure  of  flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  use  botanical 
terms  to  define  the  appearances  which  the  organs  of  flowers  present. 
By  no  means  have  pupils  merely  learn  such  terms  without  knowing  how 
to  apply  them  to  the  flowers  themselves. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  a  clear  cut  study  of  a  flower  with  prominent 
parts  like  the  apple,  or  the  strawberry  blossom,  and  a  good  blackboard 
summary  of  the  terms  used  should  be  made  during  the  teaching. 
1. — Aim  to  bring  out  that — 

(a)  A  complete  flower  has  four  sets  of  parts,  each  of  which  is  usually 
in  a  whorl. 

{h)  The  outer  whorl  is  called  the  calyx,  and  its  separate  parts  are 
called  sepals. 

(c)  The  next  whorl  is  called  the  corolla  and  each  part  is  called  a  petal. 

(d)  The  third  part  consists  of  the  stamens  which  produce  the  pollen. 

(e)  The  fourth  or  innermost  part  is  called  the  pistil,  made  up  of  the 
ovary,  the  style  and  stigma. 

2. — Aim  to  show  that — 

The  calyx  and  corolla  together  form  the  floral  envelopes  which  serve 
to  protect  the  stamens  and  pistil  within  from  injury  by  rain,  snow,  winds, 
frost,  and  from  drying  out  before  the  flower  opens.  After  the  flower 
opens,  the  colours  and  sweet  scent  of  the  corolla  attract  insects  to  aid 
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pollination.  The  stamens  and  pistil  are  together  called  the  essential 
organs,  because  they  are  necessary  to  produce  seed  by  which  plants  are 
commonly  perpetuated. 

A  general  descriptive  plan  which  may  serve  as  a  systematic  guide 
for  further  and  fuller  investigation  in  public  and  continuation  school 
classes  is  as  follows: 

I.  FLOWER  AS  A  WHOLE: 

(a)  Is  it  complete  or  incomplete? 

(b)  Is  it  regular  or  irregular? 

(c)  What  is  its  shape  and  diameter? 

(d)  Is  it  perfect  or  imperfect? 

II.  FLORAL  ENVELOPES:       " 
L  Calyx — 

(a)   How  many  sepals  or  lobes  has  the  calyx? 
(6)   Is  it  polysepalous  or  gamosepalous? 
(c)   Is  it  inferior  or  superior? 

{d)  Describe  the  shape,  markings,  colour  and  surface  (smooth  or 
hairy)  of  the  sepals. 
2.  Corolla — 

(a)  How  many  petals  or  lobes  has  the  corolla? 
{h)   Is  it  polypetalous  or  gamopetalous? 

(c)  Is  it  hypogynous,  perigynous,  or  epigynous? 

(d)  Describe  the  shape,  colour  and  perfume  of  the  petals. 

III.  ESSENTIAL  ORGANS: 
1.  Stamens — 

(a)  How  many  stamens  are  there,  or  are  they  indefinite? 

(b)  Are  they  free,  as  in  the  Buttercup,  or  united  in  bundles,  as  in 
the  Pea? 

(c)  Are  they  united  by  their  anthers,  as  in  the  Dandelion  and 
Daisy,' or  separate,  as  in  the  Apple? 

(d)  Do  they  spring  from  beneath  the  pistil  (hypogynous),  as  in  the 
Buttercup,  or  are  they  inserted  on  the  calyx  (perigynous) ,  as  in  the  Apple 
or  Rose,  or  are  they  united  to  the  corolla  (epipetalous),  as  in  the  Primrose? 

The  pupils  record  books  should  show  the  description  taken  in  the 
above  order  as  far  as  the  teaching  has  introduced  the  descriptive  terms. 

--        . .  The  supervision  and  care  of  the  school  garden  are 

c  .  .  real   problems  which   confront   rural    teachers   and 

Supervision  •,      ,     ,  ,     •  r   ,        ,      ,       i 

„  p       ,  pupils  who  have  the  mterests  ot  the  school  at  heart. 

Many  boys  and  girls  would  be  glad  to  have  beautiful 

school  grounds  on  their  return  in  September  and  a  well  kept  school 

garden,  if  they  only  knew  of  some  co-operative  scheme  by  which  this 
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could  be  worked  out.  Wherever  the  spiiit,  "each  for  all  and  all  for  each," 
is  an  inspirational  factor,  we  may  expect  to  see  some  workable  scheme 
successfully  carried  out  during  the  vacation  months. 

To  arouse  interest  and  develop  co-operation  in  this  garden  welfare 
movement,  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils  must  be  instilled  and  con1;;rolled 
by  the  teacher.  Because  he  realizes  the  influence  of  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, and  the  educational  value  of  the  garden  projects,  he  is 
enthusiastic.  This  enthusiasm  will  be  passed  on  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously to  the  pupils  and  the  community. 

A  few  suggest- 
ions are  here 
given  for  keep- 
ing the  garden 
and  yard  clean, 
neat  and  thrifty, 
so  that  this  edu- 
cational centre 
may  be  attrac- 
tive and  a  de- 
light to^  pupils 
and  teacher 
when  school  re- 
opens,   as     well 

Macdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne   de  Bellevue  ^^    "■'^     mceniive 

School  Garden  on  the  "Group  Plan"  ^q    another     SUC- 

cessful  school  year. 

Some  of  the  important  problems  to  be  met  during  the  summer  are: 

(1)  How  to  keep  the  gate  and  fences  secure  against  roaming  farm 
stock. 

(2)  How  to  control  insect  pests,  injurious  fungi  and  weeds. 

(3)  How  to  get  plants  to  develop  a  deep  root  system. 

(4)  How  to  do  the  necessary  mulching,  at  least  after  each  rain. 

(5)  How  to  do  the  necessary  thinning  and  hilling. 

(6)  The  harvesting  of  the  earlier  crops. 

In  working  out  these  little  problems,  there  is  a  chance  to  begin  the 
process  of  socialization  among  the  pupils  and  the  community.  The 
scheme  will  also  recognize  that  the  development  of- each  pupil  will  come 
through  effort.  To  this  end  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  some 
definite  form  of  program  worked  out  on  which  pupils  will  be  required  to 
keep  a  systematic  record.     The  following  on  next  page  is  suggestive: 

If  pupils  are  given  such  a  form  to  fill  in  conscientiously,  and  have  the 
necessary  inspiration  from  the  teacher  and  parents,  they  will  likely  rise 
to  the  occasion,  and  in  a  measure  carry  out  the  plan  satisfactorily. 
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In  the  fall,  special  recognition  could  be  given  those  who  have  done  the 
work  well  as  judged  from  the  plots  and  the  records. 

To  stimulate  enthusiasm  a  competition  might  be  arranged  by  the 
teacher  to  see  which  side  will  win  the  highest  number  of  points  on  the 
care  of  the  garden  during  the  summer.  The  following  competitions  are 
suggestive : 

(1)  Form  3  pupils  vs.  Form  4  pupils. 

(2)  Girls  of  the  school  vs.  boys  of  the  school. 

(3)  Let  two  captains  choose  up  sides  as  in  a  base-ball  match. 

Each  captain  will  have  charge  of  his  side  in  carrying  out  the  teacher's 
instructions  and  in  doing  any  other  work  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school  grounds. 


Pupil's    name, 


Number   of   plot 
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• 


These  competitions  might  be  kept  open  until  after  the  School  Fair, 
in  order  to  see  which  side  will  produce  the  most  creditable  exhibit  from 
the  garden;  or  to  show  which  side  made  the  most  money  after  disposing 
of  the  crop.  The  money  should  be  given  to  some  charitable  institution 
or  to  the  school  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  or  some  other  useful  materials. 

How  to  keep  the  gate  shut  and  the  fences  secure  is  often  a  problem. 
It  is  certainly  impossible  to  keep  a  garden  and  yard  adorned  and  a 
beautiful  sight  for  the  passer-by  when  sheep,  pigs  and  cattle  are  per- 
mitted to  use  it  as  a  "commons"  by  day  and  by  night.  Practically 
all  trustees  will  gladly  co-operate  with  the  teacher  and  pupils,  if  they 
see  that  there  is  a  real  need  and  desire  for  secure  gates  and  fences. 
In  many  cases  the  gate  could  be  kept  closed  by  weights  on  a  wire  or 
rope,  so  arranged  that  when  a  careless  pupil  or  visitor  passes  through, 
the  gate  will  automatically  close  behind  him. 

How  to  keep  the  weeds  down  is  a  problem.  Good  planting  and  care- 
ful mulching  by  loosening  up  the  surface  after  each  rain  before  school 
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closes  will  in  many  cases  give  the  plants  such  a  good  start  and  the  weeds 
such  a  check  that  the  problem  nearly  disappears.  But  since  weeds  grow 
rapidly,  absorb  soil  moisture,  use  up  plant  food  in  the  soil,  shade  and 
crowd  and  choke  out  the  useful  plants,  there  must  be  a  constant  watch 
for  them  to  keep  them  eradicated. 

To  keep  the  plants  free  of  parasites  requires  a  judicious  use  of  fungi- 
cides an  insecticides.  This  important  task  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  of  the  garden  or  the  captains  who  should  be  the  oldest  and  most 
reliable  pupils.  A  good  spray  calendar  such  as  that  found  in  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Manual  oj  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  pages  171-182,  should 
be  left  accessible  for  consultation.  Frequently,  pupils  who  wish  can 
get  advice  and  the  necessary  remedies  from  their  parents  or  some  com- 
petent person  in  the  community. 

We  feel  confident  that,  with  an  energetic  teacher,  most  trustees  and 
rate-payers  will  be  interested  enough  to  keep  up  the  fences  and  the  gates, 
and  see  that  the  grass  and  weeds  of  the  grounds  are  cut.  Interested 
parents  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  boys  and  girls  of  their  duties.  No 
part  will  require  much  time  from  anyone,  if  only  there  is  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

We  trust  that  this  plea  for  better  care  of  school  gardens  during 
the  summer  vacation  may  be  fruitful,  and  that  the  suggestions  offered 
may  be  directly  helpful  or  the  means  of  suggesting  others  which  can  be 
better  worked  out. 


Nature  Study  for  June 

A.  J.  MADILL,   B.A. 
Normal  School,  Peterborough 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 

Preaches  to-day 
Under  the  green  trees 

Just  over  the  way. 
Squirrel  and  song-sparrow, 

High    on    their    perch, 
Hear  the  sweet  lily-bells 

Ringing  to  church. 
Come,     hear     what     his     reverence 

Rises  to  say — 
In  his  low,  painted  pulpit, 

This  calm  Sabbath  day. 
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Fair  is  the  canopy 

Over  him  seen, 
Pencilled  by  Nature's  hand, 

Black,  brown,  and  green. 
Green  is  his  surplice. 

Green  are  his  bands, 
In  his  queer  little  pulpit 

The  little  priest  stands. 

Whittier. 

THERE  is  a  mystery  about  Jack-in-the-pulpit  that  causes  children 
to  love  him.  They  like  to  lift  up  the  hood  and  see  what  lies  hidden 
beneath.  Jack  stands  there  alone,  protected  by  his  prettily- 
striped  variously-coloured  canopy.  There  are  no  beautiful  flowers  with 
brilliant  colours  or  rich  perfumes  to  make  the  plant  attractive,  but  the 
graceful  outlines  and  general  features  help  to  make  up  for  what  it  lacks 
in  these. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit  grows  usually,  in  moist  rich  woods 
coming  up  in  early  summer  as  a  round  spotted,  pointed 
protuberance,  pushing  its  way  through  the  surface 
mold  and  dead  leaves.  Soo*n  the  two  or  three  leaves 
with  three  leaflets  each  uncurl  and  disclose  the  sheath 
which  encloses  the  mysterious  Jack — the  little  preacher. 
If  we  lift  up  the  sheath  and  peep  within  we  shall  see 
Jack  standig  in  his  pulpit  erect,  motionless  in  all  his 
glofy.  At  his  feet,  around  the  pedestal  upon  which 
he  stands,  are  the  flowers.  The  small,  inconspicuous 
objects  are  the  only  ones  the  plant  bears.  There  is  no 
calyx  or  corolla,  the  usual  inner  parts  of  the  flower  being 
protected   by  the  modified  leaf,   the   sheath — called   a   b!  staminate  flowers 

^,  T^,  n  1        ^  1-1      1       i       u  From  Spotton's  £/e- 

spathe.  Ihe  flowers  on  one  plant  are.  likely  to  have  tnems  of  structural 
pistils  only,  while  on  another,  stamens  only.  The 
pistillate  flowers  are  round,  green,  berry-like  bodies  closely  grouped  on 
the  spadix.  On  each  of  the  ovaries  are  short  purplish  stigmas.  The 
staminate  flowers  appear  as  small  light-coloured  projections  upon  the 
stalk.  Four  anthers  may  be  found  in  each  flower.  The  stronger  plants 
with  deeper  purple  on  the  spathe  appear  to  produce  the  pistillate 
flowers.  Occasionally  a  plant  may  be  found  on  which  are  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  the  stamens  being  found  below  the  pistils. 

Pollination  is  accomplished  by  insects,  chiefly  small  flies  and  beetles. 
Some  claim  that  these  are  attracted  to  be  entrapped  as  in  the  pitcher 
plant,  but  even  if  a  few  dead  insects  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  it  is  doubtful  if  the  species  growing  here  should  be 
accused  of  such  sinister  motives. 
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After  a  time  the  spathe  withers  and  the  globular  mass  of  berries  is 
seen,  first  green,  and  later  in  July  or  August  a  bright  red. 

The  plant  is  a  perennial.  It  usually  takes  just  two  years  to  develop 
from  the  seed  before  it  produces  flowers.  A  firm,  enlarged  ball-like 
part,  the  corm,  is  formed  underground  by  means  of  which  it  stores  up 
food  for  over  winter.  This  corm  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
food  hence  the  plant  is  often  called  the  Indian  turnip.  Boys  who  have 
been  induced  to  take  a  good  bite  of  the  bulb  do  not  forget  it  soon  and  so 
some  call  it  "memory  ropt."  Usually  such  boys  are  anxious  to  see  the 
uninitiated  taste  it  and  they  watch  with  unmingled  pleasure  for  the 

surprised  look  of  the  vic- 
tim as  the  turnip  in  turn 
burns  his  tongue.  Boys 
and  girls  may  imagine 
that  the  Indians  relished 
hot  things  but  they  must 
consider  that  the  Red  man 
boiled  the  corm  before 
eating  it,  thus  causing 
the  biting  hot  taste  to 
disappear.  The  bulb-like 
part  has  been  used  as 
remedy  for  asthma  and 
rheumatism. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit  is 
common  in  all  eastern 
North  America.  It  is 
propagated  and  spread, 
not  only  by  means  of  the 
berries — made  attractive 
by  their  red  colour — ^but 
by  the  corm  giving  off 
smaller  ones  which  pro- 
duce new  plants.  The  corm  being  so  strongly  acrid  aids  in  protecting 
it  against  animals  which  might  otherwise  eat  it. 

Its  gracefully  curved  spathe  suggests  its  relationship  to  the  calla 

lily. 

To  THE  Teacher — As  these  plants  are  usually  not  too  numerous  in 
most  sections,  a  large  number  of  them  need  not  be  brouglit  to  the  class- 
room. It  would  be  well,  however,  to  have  both  stiaminate  and  pistillate 
ones  for  study.  Outdoor  observations  should  supplement  the  work  done 
in  the  class.  Problems,  similar  to  those  suggested  for  the  study  of  the 
trillium  last  month  might  be  given.     Some  are  as  fallows:     In  what  kind 


The  Indian  Turnip 
From  Spotton's  Elements  of  Structural  Botany 
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of  locations  does  the  plant  grow?  Watch  the  growth  of  Jack  from  the 
time  he  comes  through  the  ground.  How  early  in  the  season  does  the 
plant  bloom?     How  late? 

Compare  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Jack-in-the-pulpit's  hood  with  that  of 
Jack's. 

What  insects  visit  the  plant?     Why? 

When  are  the  berries  ripe?  What  is  their  colour  then?  Why  so 
attractive? 

How  is  Jack  in-the-pulpit  propagated? 

Correlate  with  art.  Senior  pupils  may  work  out  some  border  design 
for  the  blackboard. 

Note:  In  some  districts  Jack-in-the-pulpit  may  be  fairly  well 
advanced  this  year  by  June,  hence  it  may  not  be  possible  to  study  the 
early  stages.  Even  in  such  cases,  interest  may  be  aroused  for  future 
work. 


Border  Design  by  Evelyn  Mitchell  (The  Child's  Own  Book  of  Wild  Flowers). 
From  Comstock's  Handbook  of  Nature  Study. 

Other  Studies.  Lady's  Slippers  (orchids)  because  of  their  shapes 
and  special  adaptations  for  insect  pollination  are  interesting  and  at- 
tractive plants  for  June  study. 

During  this  month  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  study  young  birds  in 
the  nest. 

The  Swallows — barn  swallows,  cliff  swallows,  (eave  swallows),  white 
breasted  swallows,  purple  martins,  and  other  members  of  the  family — 
may  be  considered.  These  birds  are  most  useful,  catching  the  greater 
part  of  their  insect  food  while  flying  in  the  air.  See  Birds  of  Ontario  in 
Relation  to  Agriculture,  and  other  bird  books  for  information. 

Professor — What  three  words  are  used  most  by  college  students? 
Student — I  don't  know. 
Professor — Correct. 


The  Summer  School  in  Education 

PROFESSOR  PETER  SANDIFORD 

Ontario  College  of  Education,  Toronto 

THE  Summer  School  in  Education  which  is  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  from  July  5th  to  August  5th,  will  reflect  the  concentra- 
tion of  control  which  the  Pedagogy  Courses  have  undergone  during  the 
past  year.  The  new  regulations  which  govern  the  degrees  of  B.  Paed. 
and  D.  Paed.  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects  in  each  of  the 
courses,  but  for  an  extension  of  the  period  of  attendance.  In  future  the 
B.  Paed.  degree  will  require  two  subjects  only;  the  D.  Paed.  three  and  a 
dissertation.  Success  in  the  B.  Paed  subjects  counts  towards  the  D.Paed 
degree;  in  other  words,  the  B.  Paed  is  a  milestone  on  the  way  to  the 
D.  Paed  degree.  Formerly  no  attendance  was  required  of  B.  Paed 
candidates  and  only  two  summer  sessions  of  D.  Paed  candidates. 
The  new  regulations  call  for  two  summer  sessions  for  B.  Paed  and  three 
for  the  D.  Paed  degree,  or  their  equivalents  in  winter  courses.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  not  more  than  one  subject  may  be  taken  in  a  summer 
session.  In  order  to  keep  faith  with  students  who  registered  under  the 
old  regulations  two  more  years  (that  is,  until  1923)  will  be  given  to 
them  to  complete  the  attendance  requirements  demanded  by  the  Old 
Regulations. 

The  innovation  of  offering  work  during  the  summer  session  in  four 
fields,  namely,  Science  of  Education,  History  of  Education,  Educational 
Administration  and  Educational  Psychology  will  be  made. 

For  the  first  time  also  in  the  history  of  the  Pedagogy  degrees  a  noted 
educationist  from  the  United  States  has  been  invited  to  teach  in  the 
Summer  School.  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  consented  to  give  part  of  the  course  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Dr.  Charters  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  being  born  at  Hartford,  Ontario. 
He  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  McMaster  University  in  1898, 
and  the  B.  Paed  degree  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1901.  Crossing 
the  Border  he  studied  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
obtaining  it  in  1904.  From  1910-1917  Dr.  Charters  was  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  but  relinquished  the 
post  to  become  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Director  of  the  justly  famous  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  that 
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instit  ution.  Two  years  later  he  accepted  the  offer  of  his  present  position. 
Dean  Charters  is  the  author  of  "Methods  of  Teaching"  (1910),  "Teach- 
ing the  Common  Branches"  (1913),  and  has  devised  and  standardized 
many  tests  and  scales.  During  the  Summer  Session  he  will  ofTer  courses 
on  the  Psychology  of  the  various  school  subjects,  and  an  elementary 
course  in  Educational  Statistics. 

The  Ontario  College  of  Education  has  been  also  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Prof.  G.  S.  Brett,  M.A.,  who  will  conduct  the  courses  in 
the  Science  of  Education.  Professor  Brett  is  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  educational  work  in  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  was  appointed  to  the  India  Educational  Service  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Government  College,  Lahore.  He 
came  to  Canada  in  1908  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Philosophy  and 
Ethics  at  Trinity  College.  The  association  with  Trinity  College  has 
lasted  to  the  present  year.  Since  1911,  Professor  Brett  has  been 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  works:  "Philosophy  of  Gassendi"  (1908) ;  "Representa- 
tive English  Poetry"  (1908);  "History  of  Psychology,"  3  vols.,  (1912  to 
1921);  "Government  of  Man^ — an  Introduction  to  Ethics  and  Politics," 
(1914). 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  give  anything  but  abridged 
syllabuses  of  the  courses  that  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  Session,  but 
the  following  synopses  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work : 

I. — Science  of  Education — Historical  and  Descriptive.     (Prof.  Brett). 

(a)  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Education:  training,  discipline  and 
cults;  primitive  society  and  the  natural  demands  for  efficiency;  anthro- 
pology and  history. 

(b)  Aims  and  ideals  of  the  ancient  world:  Arts  and  sciences  of  the 
early  historical  period  (Semitic,  etc) ;  Growth  of  Western  civilization- 
Greek  Science  and  the  Science  of  City-life  (Plato:  special  study). 

(c)  The  transformations  of  the  ancient  world:  Pagan,  Christia^^, 
to  400  A.D.^ — Arab  empires  and  the  revival  of  culture;  origin  and  nature 
of  universities;  the  background  of  reform. 

(d)  Modern  science  and  the  modern  standpoint:  Renascence, 
Reformation;  the  empirical  basis  (1600-1800.  Bacon,  Locke,  etc., 
influence  of  the  new  modes  of  thought  on  the  theory  of  human  capacity 
and  individual  development). 

(e)  The  nineteenth  century:  advance  from  the  mechanical  to  the 
biological  concepts;  consequent  changes  in  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological concepts;  the  organic  view  of  society;  scope  of  modern 
education,  its  principles  and  ideas. 
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n. — History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times.     (Prof.  Macpherson). 

(a)  Educational  theory  in  modern  times.  This  will  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  social  and  political  theories  and  conditions  as  they  have 
affected  educational  practice  or  organization  in  Great  Britain  or  North 
America. 

{b)  Development  of  modern  educational  systems.  Attention  will 
be  directed  particularly  to  the  development  of  public  education  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ontario.  A  more  general  summary  will  be  given  of  devel- 
opments in  the  United  States. 

(c)  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  special  studies  based  on  original 
sources  in  the  history  of  education  in  England  and  Ontario,  especially  for 
those  who  may  intend  to  prepare  theses  in  this  subject. 

ni.^ — Edticational  Administration.     (Dean  Pakenham  and  Dr.  Hamilton) 

The  lectures  in  Educational  Administration  will  deal  with  the  systems 
of  Education  of  Ontario,  the  United  States,  England,  France  and 
Germany.     The  following  topics  will  be  discussed: 

(a)   Educational  Authorities,  central  and  local. 

{h)  The  educational  system  as  a  whole:  the  place  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  general  orgnization. 

(c)  Elementary  education:  its  aims,  organization,  curricula,  methods 
and  results. 

{d)  Secondary  Education. 

(g)  Technical  Education. 

(/)  School  Inspection. 

(g)  Training  of  Teachers. 

{h)  Finance. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  lectures  will  deal  with  the  subject  matter  above 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  and  elucidate  general  principles  in  educa- 
tional administration. 

IV. — Educational  Psychology.     (Dr.  Charters  and  Dr.  Sandiford). 

*  (a)  The  original  nature  of  man — a.  discussion  of  man's  heredity  and 
native  equipment  for  learning. 

{h)  The  learning  process — a  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  children 
learn;  habit  formation;  practice  and  fatigue. 

(c)  Genetic  Psycholo  gy — the  psychology  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
from  the  genetic  standpoint. 

{d)  The  psychology  of  elementary  and  high  school  subjects,  including 
standard  tests  and  scales  for  the  sarne. 

(g)  Intelligence,  its  nature  and  measurement.  The  various  tests  of 
intelligence  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrations  of  their  use  made 
with  individual  children  or  with  groups  of  children. 
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(/)  Statistics  applied  to  education:  methods  of  presenting  and  inter- 
preting educational  data  by  statistical  and  graphical  methods. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Summer  School  of  1921  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  will  present  a  unique  opportunity  for  Canadian  teachers  and 
administrators  to  start,  or  to  continue,  an  advanced  course  leading  to 
educational  degrees  whose  worth  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  large  number  will 
avail  themselves  of  it. 


History  in  a  Primary  Grade 

M.   ISABEL  WILSON 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

THE  following  is  another  question  asked  at  a  recent  Institute 
meeting.  "What  history  should  be  taught  in  primary  grades?" 
The  study  of  history  in  the  primary  grades  is  gaining  a  special 
importance,  that  is  justified  by  the  results.  Many  incidents  and 
characters  in  history  become  so  familiar  to  the  child  through  stories, 
that  in  coming  in  touch  with  them  in  later  life  it  is  the  meeting  of  old 
friends.  Literature  introduces  children  to  a  world  of  story  people  that 
widens  with  every  story.  History,  which  is  the  source  of  so  much  liter- 
ature, comes  next  in  order  with  a  wealth  of  dramatic  characters. 

The  work  in  history  should  consist  largely  in  oral  presentations  by 
the  teacher.  These  stories  of  facts  and  incidents  will  form  the  basis  of 
intelligent  interest  and  study  later  on.  Children  given  history  stories 
in  the  primary  grade  will  have  a  good  historical  setting  upon  which  to 
begin  to  study  history  proper. 

In  telling  the  story  strive  for  an  interesting  presentation,  adapting 
voice,  face  and  gesture  to  that  end.  Use  illustrations  from  books. 
Perry  or  Brown  pictures,  sand-table,  dolls  and  anything  else  that  will 
serve  to  impress  the  lesson.  Refer  to  p.p.  34  and  16  of  Normal  School 
Manual:  History.  Some  of  the  objects  in  teaching  history  to  little 
children  are:  (1)  to  connect  the  work  with  the  child's  interests;  (2)  tp 
give  some  clear  ideas  of  the  life  of  primitive  man;  (3)  to  teach  something 
of  the  beginning  of  our  country ;  (4)  to  give  ideas  of  other  countries ;  (5)  to 
help  the  children  to  understand  their  own  times  by  contrast  with  primi- 
tive conditiofis. 

A  knowledge  of  the  legends,  folk-lore,  traditions  oif  people,  their 
poetry,  sentiments,  dances,  festivals,  religious  and  social  customs  are 
essentials  to  the  ediucation  of  a  broad-minded  individual.  The  time  to 
hear   these   is   in   childhood.     In    hearing  stories   the   child   insensibly 
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receives  an  imoression  of  the  past.  While  he  is  consciously  concerned 
only  with  the  incidents  ot  the  tales  which  be  hears,  he  draws  in,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  mind  of  people  of  long 
past  ages.  His  sympathies  are  broadened,  his  power  of  understanding 
widely  different  phases  of  human  thought  is  increased. 

Some  of  the  following  are  interesting:  Perseus  and  Atlas,  Rhoecus, 
Ulysses  (In  the  "Misty  Realm  of  Fable'),  Achilles  {Greek  Myths),  Thor 
(Legends  of  Norse  Land),  Sir  Galahad  (Tennyson),  Rama,  Balder  the 
Sun-God,  The  Tale  of  Troy,  (The  last  three  in  Stories  of  Gods  and  Men), 
Hercules  the  Strong,  Remus  and  Romulus,  St.  David,  Merlin  (the  last 
two  in  Welsh  Legend  and  History),  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick 
(in  Saints  of  the  Union  Flag),  Jo"an  of  Arc,  Bruce  and  the  Spider  {Fifty 
Famous  Stories  Retold  by  Baldwin),  William  Tell,  Hero  of  Haarlem, 
Casablanca,  Columbus. 

The  study  of  life  and  human  kind  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
education  to-day,  and  children  can  study  life  by  means  of  dolls,  which 
represent  the  people,  customs  and  folk-lore,  the  history  of  every  country 
in  the  world.  The  development  of  the  historical  imagination  is  possible 
only  through  concrete  instruction.  The  dolls  of  commerce,  arrayed 
in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  foreign  countries,  convey  to  the  child  mind 
characteristics  of  manner,  costumes  and  customs  that  would  be  impos- 
sible to  convey  by  oral  teaching  or  even  by  pictures.  Paper  dolls  repre- 
senting different  nationalities  are  a  good  substitute  for  a  real  doll. 

The  stories  of  Child.  Life  are  very  interesting.  The  following  list  is 
given  on  page  1  of  the  History  Manual.  The  Eskimo  Girl,  the  Andean 
Girl,  The  Arabian  Girl,  The  Swiss  Girl,  the  Syrian  Girl,  the  Chinese  Girl, 
the  African  Girl,  the  Canadian  Girl,  the  German  Girl,  the  Little  Red 
Child,  the  Little  White  Child,  the  Little  Black  Chi.d,  the  Little  Yellow 
Child  and  the  Little  Brown  Child.  Several  books  are  mentioned  also. 
"People  of  Other  Lands"  is  another  book  of  usefulness  in  this  line. 

The  following  outlines  for  story  Work  may  be  of  use  as  a  guide. 

A.- — The  Indians 

1.  Condition  of  our  country  before  Columbus  came.  Great  forests 
and  numerous  wild  animals. 

2.  Appearance  and  dress  of  Indians. 

3.  Their  life- — homes,  work  of  men  (hunting,  warfare)  work  of  women 
(making  clothing,  preparing  food,  planting),  clothing  and  food,  child 
life  (papoose,  cradle,  play,  how  taught),  basketry,  pottery. 

4.  Warfare — bow  and  arrow,  tomahawk,  war  club,  war  dance,  way 
of  fighting,  pioneer  days  for  our  forefathers. 

5.  Religion,  Government.  Belief  in  the  Great  Spirit  and  the 
happy  hunting  ground.     Councils,  tribes,  chiefs. 
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6.  Relics:  Arrow  heads,  moccasins,  baskets,  pottery,  rugs  should  be 
shown. 

7.  Legends  of  Red  Men.  These  are  very  numerous.  Many  may 
be  found  in  "Legends  of  Red  Men,"  "Fox's  Indian  Primer"  by  Pratt, 
"Wigwam  Stories"  by  Judd. 

B. — Arabian 

(1)  His  dependence  on  his  flocks  and  herds  for  sustenance;  (2)  the 
nomadic  life  he  leads  the  result  of  poor  pasture;  (3)  tent  mode  of  life; 
(4)  love  for  his  horse,  above  that  of  his  family;  (5)  food  and  dress;  (6)  his 
wife  almost  a  slave;  (7)  his  means  of  travel;  (8)  Koran  only  means  of 
education;  (9)  weaving  of  rugs;  (10)  use  of  camel  in  arid  regions;  (11) 
story  of  "Baby  Camel." 

C. — Primitive  Life 

Tell  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  type  of  primitive  life.  (1) 
Crusoe's  early  life,  home,  his  father's  wishes  and  plans,  leaving  home; 
(2)  shipwreck;  (3)  first  day  on  the  island — climate;  (4)  his  food;  (5)  cloth- 
ing, hat,  coat;  (6)  raft,  weapons,  shelter,  tools;  (7)  Friday;  (8)  How  did 
he  obtain  fire?;  (9)  how  prepare  for  winter?  (10)  his  calendar;  (11)  Crusoe 
as  a  carpenter,  baker,  cook,  hunter,  porter,  fisherman. 

Biblical  Stories  are  in  the  course  of  study.  These  may  be  taken  as 
part  of  our  devotional  exercises.  With  first  grade  it  is  better  to  tell 
the  same  story  several  mornings  in  succession.  There  are  so  many 
beautiful  Bible  stories  as  "Moses  on  the  Mountain  Side,"  "Moses  in  the 
Bulrushes,"  "David,  the  Shepherd  King,"  "David  and  Goliath,"  and 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  Nativity.  Children  should  know  why  we 
celebrate  Christmas  and  the  symbols  of  Christmas  gifts.  The  following 
are  mentioned  in  our  History  Course  on  page  1  of  the  Manual:  Moses, 
Joseph,  David  and  Goliath,  Samson. 

National  Celebrations — Christmas  Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Victoria 
Day,  Easter,  Thanksgiving,  July  1st  (Dominion  Day),  King's  Birthday 
(June  3rd) — develop  interest  and  knowledge  of  historical  facts.  They 
help  children  to  participate  in  national  events — the  first  step  in  patriotism. 
Refer  to  p.p.  136-142  History  Manual  for  some  stories  connected  with 
holidays. 

The  Flag.  To  teach  respect  for  the  Canadian  flag,  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  it,  as  representing  our  country,  and  its  meaning  and  value.  The 
stories  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  are  admir- 
ably told  in  ''The  Saints  of  the  Union  Jack''  (or  Flag)  obtained  at  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  Richmond  St.,  Toronto.  The  history  of  the 
flag,  the  official  regulations  for  the  proportions  of  the  Union  Jack,  flag 
days  are  on  pages  68  to  73  of  the  History  Manual.  Show  the  children  the 
difference  between  the  Jack  and  the  flag  with  the  Dominion  coat  of  Arms. 
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Institutional  life  and  Industrial  History.  (1)  A  few  phases  of  in- 
stitutional life,  simple  enough  for  the  child  to  understand,  may  be 
presented  by  means  of  concrete  illustrations  of  the  divisions  of  labor. 
For  instance  we  may  describe  in  detail  the  work  of  the  postman,  fireman, 
policeman,  showing  the  service  each  renders  to  humanity.  (2)  In  the 
development  of  trades  one  man  can  do  something  better  than  his  neigh- 
bour, so  he  does  that  particular  work  for  all  his  neighbours,  while  they 
do  for  him  something  in  which  they  excel.  Finally  this  man  settles  at  a 
central  place  and  becomes  a  carpenter,  shoemaker,  blacksmith,  etc. 
These  special  people  locate  in  the  same  neighborhood,  a  church  and  a 
school  are  built,  a  mill  and  stores  are  erected,  and  before  long  a  little 
town  is  formed.  (3)  Early  history  of  your  city,  town  or  village  gathered 
from  grandfather's  stories  or  from  family  histories.  (4)  The  things  made 
in  your  town^ — clothing,  machinery,  food;  etc. 

Citizenship  cannot  be  too  early  instilled  into  children.  Refer  to 
page  394  of  The  School,  March  1920,  for  some  ways  of  teaching  this 
most  important  subject  to  primary  children. 

Books — There  are  many  little  stories  of  child  life  in  little  books 
such  as  ''The  Banana  Boy,'"  ''The  Little  Brown  GirV^  which  belong  to  a 
series.     (Oxford  University  Press). 

Supplementary  Reading  for  June.  Once  upon  a  time  a  hare,  a 
fox  and  a  monkey  lived  together  in  a  little  house  near  the  woods.  One 
day  an  old  man  came  to  their  house  and  said  he  was  very  hungry,  and 
tired.  They  asked  him  to  come  in  and  rest.  After  awhile  he  asked  for 
food  to  eat. 

Now  the  hare,  the  fox  and  the  monkey  were  very  poor  and  they  had 
nothing  in  the  house  to  eat. 

The  fox  said,  "I'll  go  to  the  woods  and  get  something  for  you.  Pretty 
soon  he  came  back  with  a  little  fruit.  The  man  ate  it,  but  was  still 
hungry. 

Then  the  monkey  went  to  the  woods  and  returned  with  some  nuts. 
But  the  poor  man  was  still  hungry  so  the  hare  went  to  the  woods.  But 
the  hare  could  find  nothing.  He  was  so  sorry  and  tried  to  think  of  what 
he  could  do.  All  at  once  he  thought  of  a  way.  He  said,  "If  you  will 
build  a  fire,  Man,  I'll  give  you  some  food." 

So  the  man  built  a  fire  and  when  it  was  red  hot,  the  hare  said,  "Here 
is  food  for  you,"  and  jumped  towards  the  fire.  But  ihe  man  caught 
him  before  he  reached  the  flames  and  said,  "You  have  given  yourself  to 
me,  good  Hare.  Hereafter  you  shall  live  with  me  in  the  sky."  And  he 
took  the  hare  up  to  the  sky  and  placed  him  in  the  moon  where  all  may  see 
and  hear  of  his  goodness. 


**June  Topics" 

MARY   W.    CASTLE, 
Ryerson  Public  School,  Toronto 

JUNE — the  "month  of  roses"  means  to  teacher  and  children  an  outdoor 
month.  Hearts  and  minds  turn  to  nature.  Trips  to  the  zoo, 
picnics,  boat  trips  and  outings  to  farm  and  country  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Using  this  natural  healthy  interest  as  a  key-note  we  may 
make  use  of  the  summer  experiences  in  school  lessons  for  June.  The 
holiday  months  are  close  at  hand.  Prepare  for  greater  enjoyment  of 
them  by  filling  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  child  with  the  desire  to  live  in 
the  open  and  to  know  with  whom  and  with  what  we  really  do  live. 

Plan  surprises  for  the  month  of  June.  The  interest  and  pleasure 
shown  by  the  children  will  be  like  a  great  ray  of  sunshine  throughout 
the  room!  Make  the  drills  and  reviews  as  refreshingly  new  as  you  can, 
for  the  more  attractive  and  original  the  manner  of  review  the  greater 
and  finer  the  response. 

At  this  time  of  year  our  classes  will  find  it  most  profitable  to  read 
supplementary  readers.  Especially  attractive  are  stories  of  summer, 
such  as  boating,  fishing  and  bathing.  The  children  have  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  feel  their  power  to  read,  but  they  do  need  practice 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  they  can  gain  practice  in  such  a  pleasant  way! 
Try  some  of  these  in  connection  with  reading: 
Reading — 

1.  Children  study  a  certain  story  in  books  or  on  the  black-board. 
Write  a  set  of  simple  questions  on  the  board,  the  answers  to  which  are 
found  by  reading  the  story.  This  determines  whether  the  children  have 
a  fair  comprehension  of  what  they  have  read. 

2.  Write  carefully  thought-out  "action"  sentences  on  slips.  Each 
child  reads  his  sentence  silently,  then  performs  the  action  mentioned. 
The  children  at  their  seats  try  to  tell  what  he  is  doing.  If  they  cannot 
guess,  he  reads  his  sentence  aloud. 

3.  Fish-pond  Game:  Cut  papers  in  the  shape  of  fish  and  write 
sentences  on  these  papers.  Arrange  a  board  or  sheet  of  card-board  to 
hide  the  working  of  the  game.  The  children  equipped  with  small  sticks 
for  fishing-rods  catch  the  papers  on  a  bent  pin  (the  teacher  attaching 
them  behind  the  scenes).  After  looking  over  the  sentence  rapidly,  the 
child  reads  it  to  the  others.  If  the  child  cannot  read  the  sentence,  his 
fish  falls  back  into  the  water.  It  is  more  fun  catching  and  keeping  a 
fish  than  merely  reading  a  sentence  on  a  card.  Tr\'  this  with  small 
groups  of  fishermen. 
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4.  Now  and  then  a  favourite  fairy-tale  put  into  simple  form  makes 
an  interesting  blackboard  reading  lesson.  If  the  children  have  had  a 
walk  in  a  park  or  field  they  will  be  delighted  to  find  the  story  of  the  trip 
written  on  the  blackboard. 

Apart  from  Reading,  some  of  the  following  ideas  may  help  to  revive 
interest,  on  the  warm,  sunny  days  of  June. 

Gardens  and  Vegetables — 

1.  Have  you  an  old  seed  catalogue?  Cut  out  coloured  pictures  of 
vegetables.  After  a  talk  on  these  vegetables,  paste  the  pictures  on  the 
blackboard  and  write  the  name  under  each.  Write  on  the  blackboard 
"In  my  garden  I  want  to  grow  these  five  vegetables,"  etc.  The  children 
write  this  on  papers,  choosing  the  vegetables  and  copying  the  name 
from  the  blackboard,  where  the  picture  reminds  them  of  the  appearance 
and  perhaps  the  taste  of  the  vegetable. 

2.  You  may  have  a  sand-table,  or  a  pan  of  sand,  in  which  a  vegetable 
garden  may  be  planned.  The  preparation  of  the  ground,  raking, 
arrangement  of  neat  beds,  marking  the  end  of  each  row,  arranging 
paths,  and  putting  up  signs  to  show  what  was  planted,  are  all  part  of  the 
work.  You  may  hear  later  that  some  child  begged  for  a  little  corner  for 
himself  in  the  home  garden,  and  has  planted  radish  and  lettuce  seed. 
Talks  on  the  care  of  the  garden  will  be  in  order. 

3.  Samples  of  lettuce,  radish  and  onions,  grown  in  the  home  gardens 
may  be  brought  to  school,  where  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  the  plants 
may  be  increased.     They  are  also  quite  suitable  for  use  in  Art  lessons. 

4.  Perhaps  there  is  a  fruit-store  near  your  school?  It  will  have  a 
wonderful  display,  this  month,  of  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Take  the  children  to  the  shop  some  day,  and  have  them  notice  and  name 
the  various  things  they  see.  Use  this  as  a  basis  for  several  lessons. 
The  children  may  be  able  to  classify  the  various  things  as  fruits  or 
vegetables,  and  also  learn  which  particular  ones  grow  in  our  country. 
If  they  are  interested  teach  a  lesson  on  "The  Story  of  Oranges,"  etc. 

Paper-cutting  and  drawing  may  follow,  if  the  subject  is  suitable. 

5.  The  garden  tools  may  be  brought  to  school,  named  and  described. 
Their  use  should  be  taught  also.  Let  the  children  make  crayon  pictures 
of  them.  With  suggestions  from  the  children  draw  a  picture  on  the 
blackboard  of  a  boy  working  in  his  garden,  or  a  girl  watering  her  flowers. 
Incidentally  some  principles  of  drawing  may  be  touched  upon  by  the 
teacher  as  she  works,  e.g.  holding  the  chalk  correctly,  putting  in  back- 
ground, and  reasonable  placing  of  trees,  fence,  children,  etc.  It  will 
rest  the  children  to  watch  the  drawing,  and  then,  when  an  outdoor  scene 
is  to  be  done  by  them,  a  reminder  will  bring  back  the  principles  defined, 
so  that  there  is  not  an  undue  amount  of  time  on  preliminaries. 
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Letter-Writing — 

1.  Begin  by  collecting  note-paper  and  envelopes.  Have  each  child 
bring  a  stamp  and  the  written  address  of  a  friend  or  cousin  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  write.  Give  the  class  a  model,  interesting  to  all.  This  first 
letter  is  a  most  important  one  to  the  little  children  and  there  are  so 
many  points  to  consider.  The  buying  of  the  stamp,  its  price,  its  place 
on  the  letter,  folding  the  paper  carefully,  writing  the  address  in  the 
proper  place,  sealing  and  posting  the  letter — all  must  have  their  share 
of  attention. 

If  a  school-closing  celebration  is  being  held,  let  the  children  write 
little  invitations  to  their  mothers  to  be  present. 

Again,  some  of  the  children  m.ay  like  to  send  post-cards  to  their 
little  friends  during  the  holdiays,  so  it  is  well  for  them,  to  know  how 
to  address  them.  A  pupil  moving  to  another  town  this  month,  will  like 
to  send  a  note  to  others  in  the  class,  with  whom  she  has  been  the  whole 
year. 

A  blackboard  reading  lesson  may  follow  telling  in  order  all  the  steps 
in  the  "letter- writing"  lesson. 

Tracing  the  letter's  journey,  from  the  time  of  its  being  dropped  into 
the  letter-box  will  make  an  interesting   talk. 

The  Flag — 

June  3  is  the  King's  Birthday.  Plan  to  have  a  story  of  the  Union 
Jack — its  three  crosses,  and  three  colours.  Try  to  impress  upon  the 
children  all  that  our  flag  stands  for.  The  children  will  remember  various 
celebrations  during  the  war,  parades,  etc. 

"Outings"— 

1.  After  a  trip  to  the  lake,  have  the  children  draw  a.picture  of  a  sail- 
boat on  the  blue  water. 

2.  One  day,  all  the  children  may  make  chains  of  daisies  or  white 
clover,  as  seat-work,  knotting  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  catching  the 
head  of  another  flower  in  the  knot.  Let  the  children  march  to  music 
wearing  these  garlands  on  their  heads,  or  raising  or  lowering  them  in 
time  to  the  music.  On  some  particularly  warm  or  tiring  day  it  will  be 
refreshing  to  finish  up  with  a  march  of  this  sort — or  folk-dancing. 

3.  Ask  the  children  to  bring  large  pictures  from  magazines  of  farms, 
lakes,  parks,  fishing  camps,  etc.,  choose  the  most  suitable  of  these.  Mark 
them  into  farily  small  pieces  with  a  blue  pencil.  The  smallest  children 
in  the  class  will  be  glad  to  cut  them  up,  following  the  lines,  and  put  them 
together  again.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  let  them  place  the  pieces  in 
envelopes,  for  further  use. 

.     4.  Put  the  name  of  each  child  in  the  class  on  the  blackboard  and 
opposite  draw  a  rather  large  butterfly  from  a  pattern.     Tint  this  a  pretty 
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pale  blue  colour.     For  each  particularly  good  lesson,  place  a  coloured  ring 
on  the  wing  of  the  butterfly.     Try  this  for  two  weeks  in  June. 

5.  To  make  a  tent,  fold  the  sixteen  squares.  Cut  off  all  four  corners 
by  cutting  diagonal  of  corner  squares.  (Lines  may  be  ruled  if  necessary.) 
Cut  up  one  square  at  each  of  the  two  ends — on  the  central  fold.  Now 
fold  on  central  fold,  and  paste  at  the  ends  where  squares  overlap.  After 
paste  is  dry,  make  a  cut  in  one  end  for  a  door.  For  illustration,  see 
"What  mid  How"  by  Palen  and  Henderson. 

6.  For  language  lessons,  or  reading,  some  of  the  following  may  be 
brought  in  during  the  morning  talk:  "Boats  sail  on  the  rivers," — 
Rossetti;  "The  Cow," — R.  L.  Stevenson;  "Rain  in  Summer" — Long- 
fellow; "Who  has  seen  the  wind?" — Rossetti;  "My  bed  is  a  boat" — 
R.  L.  Stevenson;  or  "Clover  Blossoms"  by  Helena  Leeming  Jelliffe 
beginning  "The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play." 

7.  Let  the  children  cut  and  colour  butterflies,  and  put  them  on  strings 
to  fly  as  kites  on  the  way  home  from  school.  Another  day  they  will 
enjoy  making  fans  of  coloured  paper,  which  they  may  wave  in  time  to  the 
music,  as  they  sing.  Details  must  be  planned,  and  materials  prepared 
beforehand.  The  childish  delight  shown  is  ample  reward -for  the  work 
of  the  teacher.     Another  day,  folded  drinking  cups  may  be  made. 

8.  Flowers  brought  to  school — often  in  such  huge  bunches  this  month 
■ — may  be  prettily  arranged,  and  carried  to  any  one  who  is  ill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Fresh  flowers  on  the  teacher's  desk  help  to  make  the  school- 
room inviting.  We  want  the  children  to  carry  away  pleasant  memories  of 
the  school-room  when  they  leave  in  June,  for  vacation  is  not  a  break  in 
school  life,  and  the  impressions  taken  away  in  June  will  find  some  suitable 
expression  in  September. 


The  Junior  College 

J.    O.    CARLISLE 

University  of  Toronto  Schools  * 

THE  need  for  some  reshaping  of  the^ inherited  secondary  school 
system — if  an  accident  of  history  can  be  called  a  system — is 
now  generally  conceded.  Historically  there  seems  little  reason 
for  believing  that  the  traditional  High  School  course  of  four  years  is 
the  best  possible  arrangement  for  secondary  education.  Careful 
investigation  would  reveal  the  fact  that  this  inherited  course  is  of 
accidental,  rather  than  of  purposeful,  origin. 

Some  discussion  of  the  subject  is  particularly  opportune  in  view  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  recent  Universities  Commission  that,  if  the 
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pressure  on  the  University  continues  to  increase,  provision  shall  be  made 
to  take  care  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

The  suggestion  of  an  extended  period  for  secondary  educa.tion  no 
doubt  comes  from  Europe.  The  German  gymnasium  and  the  French 
lycee  both  present  courses  which  are  nine  or  ten  years  in  length.  Not 
only  do  they  cover  the  later  years  of  what  we  call  elementary  education 
but  they  include  the  first  two  years  of  our  University  course  as  well. 
Graduates  of  the  European  secondary  school,  although  no  older  than  the 
graduates  of  our  High  Schools,  are  two  years  ahead  of  the  latter  in  schol- 
astic attainments.  Nor  is  the  idea  wholly  new  in  Ontario.  Many  of 
our  older  teachers  will  remember  that  the  majority  of  the  first  year 
scholarships  in  the  University  of  Toronto  used  to  be  won  by  candidates 
from  the  Collegiate  Institutes.  Such  scholars  entered  the  second  year 
of  an  honour  course  at  the  University.  Surely  the  Collegiates  are  just 
as  efificient  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  eighties. 

The  father  of  the  Junior  College  in  America  was  the  late  President 
Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  says  in  ''The  Trend  of  Higher 
Education": — "The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  only 
a  continuation  of  the  academy  or  high-school  work.  It  is  a  continuation 
not  only  in  subject  matter  studied  but  in  methods  employed.  It  is 
not  until  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  that  University  methods  of 
instruction  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  At  present  this  con- 
structive period  of  six  years  is  broken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  and 
the  student  finds  himself  adrift.  He  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  when 
work  in  any  preparatory  subjects  is  finished."  President  Harper  did 
not  stop  with  theorising.  He  organized  his  own  university  with  a 
Junior  College  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  a  University  or  Senior 
College  for  the  junior  and  senior  years.  And  he  went  further  than  this. 
He  induced  a  number  of  small  Michigan  colleges  to  limit  their  work  to 
two  years,  agreeing  to  admit  their  graduates  to  the  third  year  in  Chicago 
without  further  examination. 

The  University  of  California  followed  the  lead  of  Michigan  by  making 
the  middle  of  the  traditional  four-year  college  course  the  point  at  which 
students  turn  from  cultural  to  professional  aims,  and  by  instituting  a 
junior  certificate  to  be  awarded  on  the  completion  of  six  years  combined 
high  school  and  college  work.  There  are  at  present,  in  California, 
twenty-three  junior  colleges  and  High  Schools  doing  two  years  college 
work,  practically  all  of  them  offering  vocational  training  of  some  sort. 

Ontario  is  confronted  with  problems  similar  to  those  of  California. 
It  is  480  miles  from  Toronto  to  Cochrane,  and  over  1,000  miles  from  the 
Quebec  border  to  Kenora.  It  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  many  good 
sized  centres  must  be  geographically  remote  from  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity.    Fort  William  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  both  have  flourishing  CoUeg- 
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iates,  but  few  of  their  graduates  pursue  their  studies  further,  which  is 
unfair  to  such  excellent  schools,  and  is  not  doing  the  best  for  the  pupil. 
Again  the  widely  diversified  activities  found  in  such  a  vast  area  as  Ontario 
should,  as  far  as  seems  wise  and  practicable,  without  neglecting  or  side- 
tracking the  cultural  studies,  determine  the  secondary  educational 
curricula  of  the  various  sections.  Thus  the  Niagara  fruit  belt  needs 
certain  elements  in  the  High  School  course  which  would  be  unnecessary 
and  irrelevant  in  the  lumbering  and  mining  districts  of  the  North.  It  is 
true  that  something  has  already  been  done  in  this  regard,  but  the 
Junior  College  offers  much  more  extended  instruction  and  elasticity  of 
programme  than  is  possible  in  the  regulation  High  School. 

Another  factor  that  has  tended  to  emphasize  the  belief  that  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  rather  than  graduation  from  High  School, 
marks  the  real  end  of  secondary  education,  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
requirements  of  the  professional  schools.  Applied  Science,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Forestry,  Law  and  all  honour  courses  in  Arts  are  closed  to  the 
pass  matriculant.  The  Medical  and  Dental  Colleges  have  found  it 
necessary  to  put  language  study  on  their  first  year  programmes  and 
increase  the  length  of  their  course  accordingly.  They  did  this  unwillin- 
lingly;  they  candidly  admit  that  it  is  a  makeshift;  but,  they  say,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Such  work  by  character  and  content  de  facto  and 
dejure  belongs  to  the  high  school,  to  the  sphere  of  the  teacher  not  of  the 
lecturer.  It  is  illogical  and  economically  wasteful  to  devote  the  enor- 
mous and  costly  plant  of  the  University  and  its  staff  of  highly  trained 
specialists  even  partially  to  training  freshmen  and  sophomores  who 
might  far  better  be  in  High  School. 

Undoubted  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the 
university.  The  youth  of  eighteen  or  so  would  spend  another  two  years 
under  the  parental  roof-tree.  Home  is  the  right  place  for  him.  The 
student  who  from  inclination  or  necessity  terminates  his  University 
career  at  the  end  of  his  first  or  second  year  and  has  little  to  show  for 
his  time,  would  graduate  from  a  Junior  College  and  have  at  least  some- 
thing definite  and  tangible,  if  it  were  only  a  diploma  to  frame.  The 
mediocre  University  student  who  regards  a  degree  very  largely  as  a 
meal-ticket  would  become  rare  and  the  general  status  of  the  professions 
would  be  raised. 

Lastly,  consider  the  enlarged  outlook  which  the  Junior  College 
opens  up  before  the  ambitious  high  school  teacher.  Few  of  us  can  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  day  when  we  shall  be  university  professors  or 
lecturers.  We  are  "circumwented"  as  Mr.  Weller  says,  by  our  daily 
tasks  and  common  grind.  Many  of  us — any  of  us — could  fit  ourselves 
to  do  the  work  of  a  sublimated  high  school,  and  there  would  be  a  good 
market   for  our  wares.     Let   it   be   said   again   that    the  work  of   the 
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fifth  and  sixth  years  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  teacher,  not  of  the 
lecturer. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the  Junior  College  may 
be  carried  on.  It  may  be  done  in  the  high  school  building  by  increasing 
the  personnel  of  the  staff  and  the  equipment  of  the  plant.  It  may  better 
be  done  in  a  separate  building  with  its  own  staff,  though  there  is  no  reason 
why  picked  members  of  the  high  school  staff  should  not  work  part  time 
in  the  College.  The  increased  cost  to  the  community  would  not  be 
excessive.  The  State  of  California  has  found  that  the  cost  per  pupil 
is  very  little  higher  in  the  Junior  College  than  in  the  old  type  of  four-year 
school.  It  has  also  estimated  that  parents  in  a  College  community  save 
from  S100,000  to  $250,000  annually  by  keeping  their  children  at  home. 

The  nature  of  the  work  done  might  be  determined  either  by  special 
local  needs  or  by  agreement  with  the  Provincial  University  or  by  both. 
Careful  legislation  would  have  to  be  framed  to  prevent  the  founding  of 
Junior  Colleges  by  communities  which  lack  either  adequate  financial 
resources  or  interest  in  higher  education.  It  would  be  disastrous  to 
permit  such  a  foundation  to  satisfy  ill-advised  ambition  or  inter-urban 
rivalry  as  has  happened  in  the  United  States.  California  permits  any 
high  school  section  with  an  assessed  property  value  of  $3,000,000  to 
establish  a  Junior  College  and  the  State  pays  $15  per  annum  per  pupil 
toward  the  maintenance.  It  demands  a  separate  building  or  an  accept- 
able part  of  the  high  school  building  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  a  library 
of  2,000  volumes  and  a  staff  of  specialists. 

The  following  summary  presents  in  concise  form,  the  reasons  for  the 
organization  of  Junior  Colleges: 

1.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  parents  who  desire  to  keep  children  at  home. 

2.  To  provide  a  completion  school  for  those  who  cannot  go  further. 

3.  To  enable  students  to  secure  college  work  near  home. 

4.  To  meet  specific  local  needs. 

5.  To  overcome  the  dilsiadvantages  of  geographical  remoteness  from 
a  standard  university. 

6.  To  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  professional  schools. 

7.  To  provide  vocational  training  more  advanced  than  high  school 
work. 

8.  To  avoid  the  financial  difhculty  of  maintaining  a  four-year  course 
at  a  university. 

9.  To  provide  additional  opportunities  for  teacher  training  (two- 
year  normal  colleges.) 

10.  To  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  standard  universities  and  to  enable 
them  to  turn  more  toward  post-graduate  work. 


Debates 

PROFESSOR  O.   J.   STEVENSON,   M.A.,   D.    PAED., 

■    The  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph 

Preliminary  Arrangements.  Arrange  for  two  speakers  on  each 
side,  and  secure  three  judges  to  decide  the  debate.  Provide  chairs  and 
tables  for  the  debaters,  and  if  possible  provide  tables,  pencils,  and  paper 
for  the  judges.  Before  the  debate  begins,  the  chairman  calls  upon  the 
speakers  for  the  affirmative  to  occupy  the  chairs  at  his  right,  and  the 
speakers  for  the  negative  to  occupy  those  on  his  left. 

Rules  of  Debate.  It  is  usual  to  allow  twelve  minutes  for  each 
speaker,  and  an  additional  four  minutes  to  the  leader  of  the  affirmative, 
to  enable  him  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  negative.  During  his 
concluding  speech  he  is  not  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  new  argu- 
ments. The  chairman  should  warn  each  speaker  by  signal  one  or  two 
minutes  before  his  time  is  up. 

In  judging  a  debate  it  is  usual  to  allow  60%  for  arguments,  and  40% 
for  language  and  delivery.  During  the  debate  all  personalities  must  be 
avoided.  A  speaker  should  not  refer  to  other  speakers  by  name,  but 
should,  for  example,  speak  of  "the  leader  of  the  affirmative,"  "the  second 
speaker  of  the  negative,"  "my  colleague,"  "our  opponents,"  etc. 

Organization  of  Material.  A  well  organized  speech  consists  of 
four  parts.     (1)  Statement  of  the  proposition,  or  subject,  for  debate. 

(2)  Introduction.  The  speaker  explains  the  wording  of  the  proposition, 
if  necessary,  and  states  the  line  of  argument  that  he  intends  tcJ  follow, 

(3)  Discussion.  The  speaker  confines  himself  usually,  to  three  or  four 
clear  cut  arguments,  with  illustrations.  (4)  Conclusion.  The  speaker 
sums  up  his  arguments  and  concludes  with  a  re-statement  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

Rebuttal.  In  preparing  the  debate,  each  side  should  try  to  antici- 
pate the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  and  be  prepared  to  refute  them. 
Before  presenting  their  own  arguments  the  speakers  on  the  negative 
should  reply  briefly  to  the  points  brought  forward  by  the  affirmative. 

Points  for  Debaters.  Organize  your  material.  Clearness  is  the 
first  essential  of  a  good  speech.  Memorize  only  the  beginning  and  the 
conclusion  of  your  speech.  Speak  distinctly.  Look  your  audience  in 
the  face  and  try  to  convince  them.  Avoid  long  pauses,  and  try  to  put 
some  life  into  your  speech.     Use  simple  language.     In  preparing  your 

(Note:     This  article  was  recently  published  as  Leaflet  No.  1,  Depart- 
ment  of  English,    Ontario   Agricultural    College.) 
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speech  consult  a  dictionary  and  be  sure  to  pronounce  your  words  properly. 
Avoid  long  quotations  and  long  lists  of  figures.  Do  not  mistake  humour 
for  argument.  Sum  up  your  arguments  briefly.  The  three  deadly 
sins  of  debaters  are,  lack  of  organization,  lack  of  clearness  and  lack  of 
animation. 

Subjects  for  Debate 

1.  That  mixed  farming  is  more  profitable  than  special  farming  in 
this  community. 

2.  That  steam  is  of  greater  value  to  mankind  than  electricity. 

3.  That  Eastern  Canada  offers  greater  opportunities  to  the  farmer 
than  Western  Canada. 

4.  That  Canada  is   of   more   importance   to   Great   Britain   than 
Australia. 

5.  That  a  course  in  a  business  college  is  of  more  value  to  a  girl  than 
a  course  in  domestic  science. 

6.  That  the  country  affords  better  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  than  does  the  city. 

7.  That  exhibitions  do  more  to  develop  agriculture  than  do  agri- 
cultural colleges. 

8.  That  the  school  exerts  greater  influence  in  moulding  character 
than  does  the  home. 

9.  That  the  Canadian  form  of  government  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

10.  That  investment  in  sheep  is  more  profitable  than  investment 
in  dairy  cattle. 

11.  That  a  consolidated -school  should  be  established  in  this  com- 
munity. 

12.  That  the  farmer  with  100  acres  of  good  land  is  in  a  better  financial 
position  than  the  city  man  with  a  salary  of  S3, 000. 

13.  That  one  member  of  each  rural  board  of  school  trustees  should  be 
a  woman. 

14.  That  light  breeds  of  fowl  such  as  Leghorns  and  Anconas;  are  more 
profitable  than  heavy  breeds  such  as  Plymouth  Rocks. 

15.  That  the  Senate  should  be  abolished. 

16.  That  hardwood  floors  in  the  farm  house  are  preferable  to  rugs  or 
carpets. 

17.  That  it  is  more  profitable  for  the  farmer's  wife  to  keep  bees  than 
to  raise  poultry. 

18.  That  the  farmer's  wife  has  fewer  opportunities  to  enjoy  life  than 
the  farmer. 

19.  That  conditions  in  farming  communities  fifty  years  ago  were  more 
conducive  to  happiness  than  conditions  at  the  present  time. 
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20.  That  the  clothing  of  both  sexes  should  be  standardized. 

21.  That  children  should  not  be  taught  myths  and  fairy  stories. 

22.  That  the  city  depends  upon  the  country  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  country  depends  upon  the  city. 

23.  That  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  in  towns  and  cities  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

24.  That  the  diet  of  human  beings  should  not  include  meat. 

25.  That  agents  who  have  no  permanent  place  of  business  within  the 
municipality  should  not  be  permited  to  solicit  orders  from  householders. 

26.  That  the  reading  of  magazines  and  newspapers  is  of  more  value 
than  the  reading  of  books. 

27.  That  basketball  is  a  better  game  than  football. 

28.  That  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  chickens  by  the  use  of  incubators 
and  brooders  than  by  means  of  sitting  hens. 

29.  That  municipal  government  by  paid  commissions  would  be 
preferable  to  the  present  system  of  government  by  municipal  councils. 

30.  That  it  is,  on  the  whole,  of  greater  advantage  to  the  farmer  to 
purchase  his  goods  from  a  local  dealer  than  from  a  departmental  store 
through  the  mail-order  system. 

31.  That  the  single  tax  system  is  preferable  to  our  present  system 
of  taxation. 

32.  That  the  publication  of  news  relating  to  crime  is  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

33.  That  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  should  be  prohibited  unless 
they  are  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

34.  That  capital  punishment  should  be  abolished. 

35.  That  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  rural  education  if  all  public  schools 
in  this  Inspectorate  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  Board  of 
Trustees. 

36.  That  the  Canadian  Government  should  own  and  control  all 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  in  the  Dominion. 

37.  That  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  farming  community  if 
a  co-operative  laundry  were  established  in  each  municipality. 

38.  That  the  holding  of  school  coiiicerts  or  public  entertainments  in 
which  school  children  take  part,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 

39.  That  the  drift  of  population  from  the  country  to  the  city  has  not 
thus  far  been  a  detriment  to  agriculture  in  Ontario. 

40.  That  the  Province  should  supply  free  text-bopks  to  all  children 
in  the  Public  Schools. 

41.  That  the  country  affords  better  opportunities  for  social  enjoy- 
ment than  the  city. 

42.  That  it  is  of  greater  advantage  to  an  individual  to  be  gifted  with 
musical  talent  than  with  the  power  of  oratory. 
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43.  That  weeds  were  a  greater  source  of  loss  to  the  farmer  than  are 
insect  pests. 

44.  That  Western  Canada  (West  of  Ontario)  has  contributed  more 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  during  the  last  fifty  years,  than  has 
Eastern  Canada. 

45.  That  wealth  is  a  greater  source  of  unhappiness  than  is  poverty. 

46.  That  modern  labour-saving  devices  have  done  more  to  lighten  the 
work  of  the  farmer  than  to  reduce  the  drudgery  of  housework  in  the  farm- 
house. 

47.  That  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  countiy  at  large  that  national 
highways  should  be  established  in  this  Province. 

48.  That  voting  should  be  made  compulsory. 

49.  That  attendance  at  an  Agricultural  College  for  two  years  is  of 
gi eater  value  to  a  young  farmer  than  $1,000  spent  in  travel. 

50.  That  a  Community  Hall  should  be  established  in  this  munici- 
pality. 


The  Laboratory  Method  of  Teaching  History 

p.    DANIELS,    B.A. 

University  Schools,  Toronto 

HISTORY?     The   driest    and    most   monotonous  "subject   on    the 
school  course." 

Such  was  the  reply  I  received  from  a  Second  Form  boy 
in  a  Collegiate  Institute  when  asked  if  he  enjoyed  his  histoxy  period. 
Further  questioning  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  not  the  subject 
that  was  "dry  and  mo-notoaious"  but  the  method  employed  by  the 
teacher  in  presenting  that  subject.  In  this  particular  case  the  teacher 
required  the  pupils  to  read  certa^in  pages  of  the  Ontario  High  School 
History  text  book,  and  then  in  the  next  history  period  questioned  them 
on  this  work.  This  plaji  was  followed  at  each  lesson,  and  the  boy's 
reply  was  the  result. 

Monotony  and  lack  of  interest  can  be  largely  overcome  by  adopting 
the  laboratory  methofl.  This  method  was  explained  in  the  article 
"High  School  History  Methods,"  by  Prof.  G.  M.  Jones,  in  The  School 
of  January,  1921.  A  brief  description  will  be  given  of  how  this  method 
was  carried  out  in  the  Second  Form  of  the  University  Schools  this  year. 
In  the  first  place  the  purpose  of  studying  History  was  discussed  with  the  / , 
class,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  History  was  in  under- 
standing great  movements,  rather  than  in  the  memorizing  of  a  list  of 
battles,  or  a  column  of  dates.     Then  the  laboratory  method  was  out- 
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lined  to  the  class,  and  a  definite  movement  or  topic  was  chosen  for  con- 
sideration. 

As  a  basis  for  general  information  the  High  School  text  book  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  class  was  instructed  to  become  familiar  with 
material  in  it  relating  to  the  chosen  topic.  Certain  members  of  the 
class  were  then  detailed  to  prepare  vshort  accounts  in  composition  form 
of  definite  sub-topics  suggested  by  the  teacher  or  the  class.  The  boys 
who  were  responsible  for  these  sub-topics,  met  the  teacher  after  dismissal, 
and  books,  such  as,  Green's  Short  History  of  England,  Cassell's  Illus- 
trated History  of  England,  History  for  Ready  Reference,  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  others  in  the  school  library  dealing  with  their  particular 
topics,  were  suggested  to  them. 

In  the  next  history  period  the  teacher  introduced  the  subject  by 
writing  the  main  topic  for  dist  iission  on  the  l)lackl)oard.  A  few  remarks 
suggested  thelirst:  sub-topic  assigned,  and  a  pupil  then  read  hjs  report. 
After  this  the  class  was  given  thp  privilege  of  questioning  him  regarding 
his  material,  and  he  was  expected  to  give  reasonable  answers  to  their 
questions.  During  this  part  of  the  lesson  it  was  necessary  for  the  teach;er 
to  keep  the  discussion  carefully  in  hand.  Then  came  a  very  important 
part  of  the  teacher's  work.  By  making  a  blackboard  summary,  he 
assembled  the  material  obtained,  and  supplemented  it  by  the  use  of 
illustrative  material  such  as  pictures,  copies  of  actual  documents,  maps, 
and  stories.  This  summary  suggested  the  second  sub-topic  previously 
assigned,  which  was  then  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

After  a  few  mpnths,  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to  give  their  reports 
in  the  form  of  oral  compositions.  No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  use 
of  a  few  notes  by  the  speaker,  but  a  paper,  the  contents  of  which  the 
reader  has  not  digested  for  himself,  has  little  or  no  value.  Recently, 
a  pupil  speaking  on  the  subject,  "The  Conquest  of  Canada,"  a  sub- 
topic  of  "How  did  Canada  come  to  be  so  large  and  to  have  so  many 
provinces,"  had  prepared  beforehand  on  the  blackboard  a  sketch  of 
the  section  of  the  country  concerned,  and  spoke  for  seven  minutes, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  referen^ces  to  his  sketch. 

"Learn  by  doing,"  as  Jarvis  states  in  h^s  book,  "The  Teaching  of 
History,"  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  study  of  history  as  to  mathematics. 
By  giving  the  pupils  a  definite  and  personal  share  in  the  lesson,  an 
atmosphere  of  responsibility  and  progress  is  created.  A  Second  Form 
pupil  will  respond  to  a  challenge,  and  the  laboratory  method  gives  this 
challenge  by  demanding  from  him  a  clear  and  satisfactory  report. 

At  first,  the  reports  prepared  by  the  pupils  may  be  too  long,  and  may 
contain  a  large  amount  of  detail  that  is  of  no  value  to  the  general  sub- 
ject, but  after  a  few  lessons,  or  perhaps  a  sample  report  prepared  by  the 
teacher  himself,  this  difficulty  wnll  disappear.     Scholars  will  soon  grasp 
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the  meaning  and  requirements  of  their  topics,  and  search  for  suitable 
material.     Thus,  perhaps  unconsciously,   the  estimate  of  the  relative   /, 
worth  of  material  is  taught  to  the  boy,  and  in  later  University  life  this 
will  be  one  of  his  great  assets. 

Another,  and  possibly  the  greatest  merit  of  this  method  is  that  it  .^ 
teaches  the  child  how  to  use  reference  books.  The  old  monotonous 
method  mentioned  at  the  outset  gives  the  impression  that  the  text  book 
contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  history,  while  the  laboratory  method 
suggests  new  problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by  reference  to  different 
sources  of  information.  After  all,  the  purpose  of  the  history  teacher, 
particularly  in  the  Lowei  School,  should  be  not  merely  to  cram  the  pupils 
with  facts  for  examination  purposes,  but  to  show  where  information 
may  be  obtained  and  how  to  get  it.  A  boy  or  girl  derives  real  benefit 
from  having  to  search  for  material  through  a  book  such  as,  ''The  War 
o/ i5i^"  by  Hannay. 

The  fact,  of  course,  cannot  be  overlooked  that  examinations  are 
ahead,  and  this  presents  a  real  difficulty  to  the  teacher  of  history  in  a 
Matriculation  form.  A  definite  amount  of  history  must  be  covered  in  a 
limited  time,  ajid  consequently  too  minfite  investigation  cannot  be 
expected  from  pupils  heavily  burdened  with  numerous  examination 
subjects.  If,  however,  the  laboratory  method  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  the  Lower  School,  the  pupils  will  have  acquired  such  a  compre- 
hensive and  vital  interest  in  history,  that  even  in  the  rush  of  preparation 
for  examinations,  it  can  never  be  "the  driest  and  most  monotonous 
subject  on  the  school  course." 


Recent  Magazine  Articles  and  Reports  on  Education 

The  Junior  College  and  Municipal  Universities,  by  Parke  R.  Kolbe,- 
an  address  delivered  before  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Chicago,  February  16,  192L  School 
and  Society,  April  16,  1921. 

Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  appointed  by  the 
National  Education  Association.  Bulletin  No.  35,  1920,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Tendencies  in  College  Entrance  Requirements.  A  report  of  a  study 
of  125  institutions  presented  to  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  by  Clyde  Furst,  Secretary 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  School  Life 
April  15,  1921. 
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Intelligence  Tests  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  by  Lewis  M.  Ter- 
man.     School  and  Soci-ety,  April  23,  1921. 

The  Future  of  the  Class,  discusses  the  problem  of  class  teaching  and 
individual  supervision.  "The  class  shows  sign  of  passing  from  a  teaching 
unit  to  an  organization  unit."  The  Times,  Educational  Supplement, 
April  U,  1921. 

Report  of  Committee  on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship, 
Part  IV.     Historical  Outlook,  May,  1921. 

How  shall  we  Reconstruct  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  by  H.  O. 
Rugg.  An  open  letter  to  Professor  Henry  Johnson,  commenting  on 
committee  procedure  as  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship.  Historical  Outlook,  May, 
1921. 

Daylight  in  the  Schoolroom.  Report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
lighting  and  conservation  of  vision  in  schools,  to  the  joint  committee  on 
health  problems  in  education  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and 
the  Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruction,  American  Medical 
Association.     School  Life,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  1,  1921. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Elementary  Agriculture  Education  for  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1920.  Re- 
print from  the  Public  Schools  Report  1919-20.  Department  of  Education, 
Victoria,  B.C. 

School-supervised  Home-gardening  and  Home-project  Work.  8 
pages.  Circular  A^o.  8,  Department  of  Education,  Province  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Schools — Better  Teaching.  An  address 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.E.A., 
March  2,  1921,  by  Walter  A.  Jessup,  President  State  University  of 
Iowa.     American  Education,  Albany,  April,  1921 

The  Platoon  System  in  Detroit.  An  experiment  in  Public  School 
Systems.     The  National  School  Digest,  May,  1921. 


Current  Events 


p        H    '        ^^^  ^^  ^^^  serious  problems  before  the  world  to-day  arises 

J,  .        from  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  of  all 

_,  kinds.     For  many  years  coal  has  formed  the  chief  fuel  for 

R6S0UrC6S 

supplying  energy   to  run   machinery.     Of  late  years,   the 

increased  price  of  coal  and  the  inventions  of  the  Diesel  and  the  gasoline 

engines  have  brought  to  the  front  petroleum  and  its  products  as  ^uels  for 

the  development  of  energy.     This  ever  increasing  demand  for  petroleum 

products  has  sent  oil  prospectors  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
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There  has  been  for  a  long  time  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
petroleum  in  Northern  Canada  along  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
'and  last  year  found  several  parties  drilling  wells  in  the  most  likely  places. 
Only  one  valuable  strike  has  been  made  up  to  the  present.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  at  Fort  Norman  just  west  of  Great  Bear  Lake  struck  a 
remarkable  flow  of  oil  of  excellent  quality.  Since  Fort  Norman  is 
800  miles  north  of  Edmonton  as  the  crow  flies  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting the  oil  is  very  great.     Already  a  pipe-line  is  spoken  of. 

The  striking  of  this  oil  has  produced  much  excitement,  and  there  is 
taking  place  a  rush  to  the  Mackenzie  River  of  oil  prospectors  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  important  mineral  industry  for  Canada,  and  there  is  a  great 
possibility  of  Canada  becoming  one  of  the  chief  producers  of  petroleum. 

A  few  months  ago  in  the  Yukon  at  a  place  called  Mayo,  several 
hundred  miles  east  of  Dawson,  a  very  rich  vein  of  galena  was  struck. 
This  galena  contains  such  large  quantities  of  silver  that  there  is  a  great 
possibility  that  the  Yukon  may  soon  become  an  important  producer  of 
silver.  G.  A.  c. 


Departmental  and  Matriculation  Examinations,  1921 

THE  arrangement  made  by  the  Department  of  Education  with  the 
four  LTniversities  represented  on  the  University  Matriculation 
Board  for  the  combining  of  the  Departmental  Middle  and  Upper 
School  examinations  with  the  Matriculation  examinations  has  been 
continued  for  another  year.  Accordi.ngly,  for  the  -year  1921,  where 
the  subjects  are  common,  the  question  papers  will  be  the  same,  (1)  in 
the  case  of  the  Middle  School  and  the  Pass  Matriculation  examinations 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  School  and  the  Honour  and  Scholarship 
Matriculation  examinations.  Under  this  arrangemiCnt,  the  following 
modifications  of  the  Regulationis  and  of  the  prescription  of  work  in 
certain  subjects  are  continued  for  another  year: — 

Middle  School  Examinations  and  Pass  Matriculation 

1.  Latin — Two  papers  will  be  set,  (1)  Latin  Authors,  including 
Vigil,  Caesar,  and  Sight  Translation,  (2)  Latin  Composition  and  Gram- 
mar. 

2.  History — The  papers  in  History  will  not  include  questions  relating 
to  the  Great  War.  The  addition  to  the  course  in  Ancient  History 
prescribed  in  Regulation  18,  page  11,  of  the  Amendments  of  1918,  will 
not  be  examined  upon. 
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3.  Algebra — "Cube  Root,"  "Simple  Ratio  and  Proportion"  and 
"Simple  Graphs"  Avill  not  be  examined  upon. 

4.  Physics — The  prescription  in  "Fusion"  (under  heat)  is  to  be 
understood  as  including  "the  influence  of  salt  in  solution  on  the  freezing 
point,"  "determination  of  melting  point  of  ice"  and  "heat  changes 
in  solution." 

Upper    School    Examination    and    Honour    and    scholarship 

Matriculation 

5.  Literature — The  papbr  will  not  include  a  sight  passage  with 
questions  thereon. 

6.  History — -The  papers  in  History  will  not  include  questions  relating 
to  the  Great  War. 

7.  Botany  and  Zoology — The  papers  in  Botajiy  and  Zoology  will  not 
include  practical  tests. 

8.  Greek — Two  papers  will  be  set,  (1)  Authors  and  Grammar,  (2)  Com- 
position and  Sight  Translatioh. 

9.  Latin — ^Two  papers  will  be  set,  (1)  Authors,  including  \lrgil, 
Horace,  Cicero,  Grammar  and  Sight  Translation,  (2)  Composition 
and  Caesar. 

10.  French  and  German — -In  the  French  and  German  Composition 
papers  of  the  Upper  School  and  the  Honour  and  Scholarship  Ma- 
triculation examinations,  the  continuous  passages  of  Englis;h  for  trans- 
lation will  be  based  upon  the  High  School  Reader,  French  or  German, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  Special  questions  for  University  Scholarship  candidates  will  not 
appear  on  the  papers.  Such  candidates  will  take  the  same  papers  as 
set  for  the  Upper  School  and  Honour  Matriculation  examinations.  As 
heretofore,  a  special  paper  in  Problems  will  be  set  for  those  writing  for 
University  Scholarships  in  Mathematics. 

General  Provisions 

12.  Candidates  for  Upper  School  and  Honour  Matriculation  standing 
who  wish  also  to  complete  their  Middle  School  or  Pass  Matriculation 
standing,  may  substitute  ITpper  School  papers  for  the  corresponding 
Middle  School  papers.  Under  this  provision,  the  First  Course  and  Second 
Course  papers  in  History  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  Ancient  History  and 
British  and  Canadian  History,  respectively. 

13.  The  certificates  of  the  Principal  re  the  practical  work  in  Science 
and  in  Lower  School  Art,  as  prescribed  in  Regulation  5  (2),  page  41, 
of  the  Amendments  of  1918,  will  not  be  exacted  in  1921.  The  certificates 
re  the  practical  work  in  the  bonus  subjects,  however,  will  be  required 
as  heretofore. 
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14.  (1)  A  candidate  who  fails  at  a  Departmental  examination  held 
in  1921,  but  who  obtains  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  on  all  but  one  paper, 
with  at  least  40  per  cent,  on  each  of  such  papers,  may  complete  his 
examination  by  writing  at  any  subsequent  examination  on  that  paper 
only,  and  obtaining  60  per  cent,  thereon. 

(2)  Any  candidate  who,  at  a  Departmental  examination  in  a  previous 
year,  was  granted  the  privilege  of  carrying  over  a  subject,  or  of  writing 
a  supplemental  examination  in  a  paper,  will  likewise  be  permitted  to 
complete  his  examination  by  writing  on  that  paper  only  and  obtaining 
60  per  cent,  thereon. 

15.  A  candidate  who,  at  the  June  or  September  examinations  in 
1920  or  1921,  obtains  a  Pass  Matriculation  certificate — partiaji  or  com- 
plete— including  the  eight  obligatory  papers  of  the  Middle  School 
examination,  may  be  granted  also  a  Middle  School  certificate. 

The  September  StrppLEMENXAL  EIxaminations      « 

16.  Uniform  Supplemental  Middle  and  Upper  School  and  Mat- 
riculation examinations  will  be  held  again  in  September,  1921,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  time-table  which  will  be  issued  at  a  later  date. 

17.  Those  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  the  Middle  anci  Upper 
School  and  the  Matriculation  examinations  in  September  who  would 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  corresponding  examinations  in  June. 

18.  At  the  Middle  and  Upper  School  examinations  in  September 
there  will  be  no  bonus  papers  in  Art  and  Agriculture,  nor  will  a  bonus 
be  allowed  on  Latin  at  the  Middle  School  examination.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  subjects  of  the  September  examinations  will  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  corresponding  June  examinations. 

19.  Lower  School  examinations  will  not  be  held  in  September,  and 
accordingly,  candidates  who  fail  at  the  Lower  School  examination  in 
June,  1921,  will  not  be  able  to  complete  their  standing  before  June,  1922. 

20.  These  September  uniform  examinations  will  be  held  as  follows: — 

(1)  At  the  University  of  Toronto;  Queen's  University,  Kingston; 
McMaster  University,  Toronto;  Western  University,  London. 

(2)  At  any  other  centre  within  the  Province,  provided  the  can- 
didate or  candidates  apply  before  September  1st,  and  under- 
take to  pay  the  additional  fees  for  presiding  which  are  specified 
in  23  below. 

(3)  At  any  centre  elsewhere  in  Canada,  prox-ided  the  candidate 
or  candidates  apply  before  August  25th,  and  undertake  to 
pay  all  the  local  expenses,  including  the  Presiding  Officers' 
allowance,  express  charges,  and  cost  of  supplies. 

21.  For  the  September  examinations,  the  Department  of  Education 
will  pay  the  Presiding  Officers'  allowance  at  $12.00  per  day,  the  express 
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charges,  and  the  cost  of  supplies  at  the  centres  estabHshed  under  20 
(1)  and  (2)  above.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  collect  from  the  can- 
didates the  full  amount  of  any  other  local  expenses  that  he  may  find 
it  necessary  to  incur. 

22.  For  the  September  examinations,  the  examination  fees  for 
candidates  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  June 
examinations,  but  for  all  other  candidates,  the  examination  fees  shall 
be  $3.00  per  paper  with  a  maximum  fee  of  $15.00  in  the  case  of  the 
Middle  School  and  Pass  Matriculation  examinations,  and  $4.00  per 
paper  with  a  maximum  fee  of  $20.00  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  School 
and  Honour  Matriculation  examinations.  All  such  fees  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Department  at  the  time  of  application. 

23.  At  any  centre  established  under  20  (2)  above,  where  the  amount 
of  the  examination  fees  paid  by  the  candidates  is  less  than  twice  the  cost 
of  the  presiding  at  that  centre,  the  candidates  shall  pay  additional  fees 
for  presiding  as  follows:  Where  on  any  half-day  only  one  candidate  is 
writing,  $3.00;  only  two  candidates,  $2.00  each;  only  three  candidates, 
$1.00  each.  These  fees  for  presiding  shall  be  paid  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  at  the  time  of  the  examination  and  shall  be  forwarded  by  him 
to  the  Department  of  Education. 


From  the  Board's  Point  of  View 

A  committee  of  the  Trustees  and  Ratepayers"  Association  of  Ontario, 
consisting  of  His  Hon.  Judge  J.  H.  Scott,  Perth;  W.  M.  Morris,  Orange- 
ville;  A.  Werner,  Elmira;  A.  Hellyer,  Kenilworth;  Prof.  John  Sharpe, 
Haileybury;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Groves,  Toronto;  Mrs.  Geo.  V.  Strong,  Port 
Hope;  R.  J.  McKessock,  Hampton;  R.  Segsworth,  Belfountain;  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  of  Stratford,  met  with  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Education  on  May  7  to  discuss  the  interim  report  of  the  committee 
on  high  school  courses  and  curriculum.  According  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Morris,  Secretary  of  the  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Association: 

"The  trustees  were  highly  pleased  with  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  secondary  schools,  and  particularly  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  propose  to  adjust  the  courses  of  studies  to  meet  modern 
conditions. 

One  very  gratifying  feature  of  the  report  is  the  prominence  it  gives  to 
the  pupil  and  his  needs.  Hitherto  our  courses  of  studies  have  been 
graded  from  the  primary  class  to  the  university  with  the  view  to  pre- 
paring pupils  for  professional  life,  rather  than  equipping  them  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens  and  the  fulfilment  of  their  particu- 
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lar  destiny  as  individuals.     This  was  inevitable  so  long  as  the  same  cur- 
riculum of  studies  was  provided  for  all  conditions. 

According  to  this  report,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  give 
considerable  freedom  to  schools  in  adjusting  the  curriculum  of  studies 
"  to  the  great  variety  of  conditions  in  the  province.  Some  communities 
will  emphasize  industrial  education,  while  others  an  agricultural,  scien- 
tific, or  commercial  course  of  studies,  according  to  the  occupations  of  the 
peopte.  It  is  the  most  revolutionary  change  that  has  been  made  in 
our  educational  system  since  it  was  established  over  75  years  ago. 

The  trustees  have  suggested  the  following  amendments  to  the  report : 

1.  The  report  gives  the  principal  of  the  school  the  power  to  organize 
the  courses  of  studies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  in  harmony 
with  his  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  true  education.  It  was 
felt  by  the  trustees  that  this  places  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual.  The  principal  of  the  school  may  not  have  lived  long  enough 
in  the  community  to  know  its  needs,  or  he  may  be  a  specialist  in  some 
subjects  which  he  would  consider  essential  to  a  thorough  education  and 
consequently  insist  on  such  a  course  of  study  being  pursued  by  the  pupils. 

The  trustees  felt  it  would  be  more  democratic  to  spread  the  powers  of 
such  an  office  over  the  School  Board  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
School  Board  and  the  staff  of  teachers,  who  might  go  into  the  whole 
matter  of  adjusting  the  courses  of  studies  to  local  conditions  and  there- 
fore, recommend  accordingly  that  "instead  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  being  given  the  power  to  determine  the  courses  of  studies  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  local  school  that  the  School  Board  co-operate  with  the 
principal  in  the  matter,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  dispute  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Education." 

2.  In  the  subjects  assigned  for  the  lower  school  some  are  obligatory, 
others  optional,  and  a  third  group  of  "additional  subjects  recommended 
by  local  authorities  and  approved  by  the  Department."  Commercial 
subjects  are  placed  in  this  third  group  of  recommended  subjects.  The 
trustees  felt  that  in  view  of  the  great  need  for  a  business  training  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people  of  the  province  that  commercial  subjects 
should  be  ranked  in  a  higher  category  than  merely  that  of  recommended 
courses,  and  suggested  that  it  be  placed  among  the  optional  subjects  for 
the  lower  school  examination. 

3.  The  committee  recommended  that  a  certificate  or  diploma  be 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  all  pupils  who  graduate 
from  the  Public  School  who  take  a  worthy  standing  by  attendance  in 
compliance  with  the  term  of  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance  Act, 
and  that  such  certificate  specify  the  standing  of  the  pupil  and  the 
studies  pursued.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  trustees  that  a  diploma 
be  given  to  pupils  unless  they  reached,  at  least,  the  fourth  class;  but  if 
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a  pupil  attended  school  until  he  was  16  years  of  age,  he  should  have  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  the  entrance  examination  or  a  certificate  of 
having  taken  a  course  of  studies  that  will  help  to  equip  him  for  citizenship. 
Dr.  Merchant  asked  the  trustees  their  opinion  about  the  immediate 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  covering  such  a  course  of  subjects,  and 
they  were  quite  unanimous  that  they  should  take  effect  at  the  opening 
of  the  schools  in  September." 


News  Items 

« 

Ontario 

At  recent  university  convocations,  the  University  of  Toronto, 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Dr.  W.  F.  Merchant, 
Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
Queen's  University  conferred  the  same  degree  on  Mr.  J.  B.  Turner, 
Principal  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  universities  should  take  the  lead  in  acknowledging  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  such 
recognition  will  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  Ontario. » 

The  Summer  Session  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has  been 
distributed  to  all  teachers  in  Ontario.  This  calendar  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  previously  issued  and  offers  attractive  courses  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  qualifications. 

The  success  of  the  Teachers'  Trip  to  Northern  Ontario,  managed 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  is  already  assured. 
The  trip  will  take  place  the  week  following  August  21st.  As  the  number 
wishing  to  go  will  probably  exceed  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated 
(i.e.  about  160)  it  is  improbable  that  any  but  delegates  from  the 
Teachers'  Institutes  will  have  much  chance  of  being  included.  Each 
Institute  is  to  select  two  delegates.  Delegates  and  others  desiring  to 
join  the  party  should  at  once  notify  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chas.  G.  Eraser,  10  Sylvan  Ave.,  Toronto  that  they  wish  to  go.  Many 
who  are  not  delegates  are  applying  for  places  in  the  party. 

A  general  Announcement  of  Summer  Courses  for  1921  has  been 
published  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education.  It  includes  sum- 
mer courses  for  teachers  of  Agriculture,  Art,  Auxilliary  Classes,  Commer- 
cial Subjects,  Farm  Mechanics,  French,  Household  Science,  Kindergarten, 
Primary  Classes,  Manual  Training,  Physical  Culture,  Spanish,  and  Vocal 
Music.  It  includes,  also  courses  for  teachers  who  wish  to  complete  their 
academic  standing  for  First  and  Second  Class  certificates,  courses  for 
Summer  Model  schools,  courses  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  subjects, 
and  courses  for  approved  school  nurses. 
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Pupils  of  S.S.  No.  19,  Sydney,  at  the  Sterling  Fall  Fair,  1920. 
Where  they  won  first  prize,  $15.00.     The  teacher  is  Miss  Bessie  Rosebush. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  issued  an  attractive  and 
interesting  booklet  Empire  Day  in  the  Schools  of  OtJtario  with  suggestions 
for  teachers  in  celebrating  that  anniversary.  The  bcoklet  contains 
eloquent  messages  from  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  E.  W.  Beatty,  K.C.,  and 
Sir  Arthur  W.  Currie.  Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.  tells  about  the  League 
of  Nations  and  Sir  John  VVillison  about  the  new  status  of  Canada  in  the 
British  Empire.  A  celebration  conducted  as  suggested  in  this  little  book 
would  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  civics  in  a  school. 

Quebec 

Mr.  R.  D.  Fullerton,  M.A.,  for  some  years  past  principal  of  Dufferin 
School,  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  Devonshire 
School,  Montreal. 
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Mr.  Stanley  Scott,  former  principal  of  the  Berthelet  School,  Montreal, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the  service  as  principal  of  the  Dufferin  School, 
Montreal,  to  replace  Mr.  FuUerton. 

Mr.  Ross  H.  Ford,  who  has  held  a  temporary  position  as  teacher  of 
French  at  the  High  School,  Montreal,  has  now  been  given  a  permanent 
position  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Levi  Moore,  principal  of  Coaticook  High  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  in  Westmount. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  principal  of  Valleyfield  School,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  principalship  of  Coaticook  High  School,  Coaticook. 

The  resignations  of  23  women  teachers  and  one  male  teacher  to  take 
eflfect  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  were  received  and  accepted  by  the 
Montreal  Protestant  School  Board. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, it  was  reported  that  all  vacancies  had  been  filled  with  the 
appointment  of  62  new  teachers,  whose  appointments  were  recommended 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  new  teachers  who  have  accepted 
positions  in  Montreal: 

Misses  May  E.  Allwright,  Jean  L  Aylen,  Irma  B.  Bacon,  Ruth  F. 
Barrett,  Ella  V.  Beach,  Margaret  A.  Benvie,  Mr.  James  E.  Berry,  Jean 
Glover  Black,  Dulcie  G.  Brownie,  Christie  A.  Campbell,  Phoebe  E. 
Carpenter,  Emily  Cole,  Muriel  L  E.  Cunningham,  Marion  M.  Donaldson, 
Harriet  M.  Griffith,  Elizabeth  A.  Halsey,  Etta  M.  Labell,  A.  Lily  Last, 
Madge  J.  Laviolette,  Winifred  M.  Lee,  Isobel  R.  McEwen,  Winnifred 
L  Mcintosh,  Margaret  E.  Mackay,  Ida  M.  Magoon,  Margaret  E. 
Marshall,  Lillian  E.  Martinson,  Lorna  J.  M.  Mowat,  Muriel  R.  Parke, 
Elizabeth  M.  Poe,  Marion  R.  Pringle,  Eleanor  M.  Quinn,  Sadie  A. 
Reaper,  Margaret  I.  C.  Robertson,  Lillian  E.  Rogers,  Grace  Rowland, 
Helen  D.  Sanders,  Dorothy  L.  Smith,  Margaret  E.  Staniforth,  Althea 
M.  Stephen,  Miriam  A.  Stuart,  Nellie  Tandy,  Helen  M.  Tyler,  Estelle 
P.  Vessot,  Charlotte  M.  M.  Ward,  Margaret  Stuart  Wason,  Lorna  R. 
Wheatley,  Laura  A.  White,  Olive  H.  Wilson,  Helen  A.  Casselman, 
Mary  F.  Forster. 

The  following  elementary  teachers  have  accepted  positions  for  next 
year  in  various  rural  schools: 

Misses  Winnifred  M.  Arthur,  Abigail  M.  Barber,  Winnifred,  A. 
Brown,  Doris  M.  Bullock,  Eliza  A.  Burt,  Annie  B.  Burton,  Marjorie 
E.  Eagle,  Bertha  A.  Gale,  Helen  E.  Hextall,  Wthel  T.  McLachlin,  Vera 
J.  Mountain,  Mabel  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Laura  M.  Savage,  Daisy  L.  Scribner, 
Doris  May  Smith. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Brackett,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  at 
Macdonald  College,  and  Miss  Laurestine  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Art  at 
Macdonald  College,  have  resigned  their  positions. 
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Alberta 

t)uring  the  recent  session  of  the  Alberta  Legislature,  legislation  was 
enacted  making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  consolidated  high 
schools  in  rural  districts. 

Section  151  of  the  Ordinance  relating  to  Teachers'  contracts  was 
amended.  Formerly  it  read  as  follows:  "The  contract  entered  into 
shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Minister  and  such  form  may  be 
altered  or  amended  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting 
parties  providing  such  alterations  or  amendments  are  not  inconsistent 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Department."  As  amended  this  section  now  reads  as  before  up  to  the 
proviso  which  has  been  changed  to  read:  "provided  always  that  such 
alterations  or  amendments  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Min- 
ister." 

Section  95,  clause  17  relating  to  the  duties  of  trustees  in  engaging 
teachers  under  contract  has  also  been  amended.  The  part  amended 
formerly  read,  "the  contract  wherefor  shall  be  in  writing  and  may  be  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Minister,"  This  has  been  changed  to  read, 
"the  contract  wherefor  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  151  of  this  Ordinance." 

New  legislation  was  also  passed  at  the  last  session  establishing  a 
"Board  of  Conciliation"  for  the  province  to  adjudicate  certain  kinds  of 
disputes  which  may  arise  between  the  trustees  and  the  teachers.  The 
legislation  is  as  follows: 

"(1)  Whenever  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  Minister  that  any  dis- 
agreement or  dispute  between  any  board  of  trustees  and  their  teacher  or 
teachers  has  arisen  or  may  arise,  where  such  disagreement  or  dispute  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Minister  relates  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  board  of  trustees  and  such  teacher  or 
teachers,  the  Minister  may  appoint  a  board  which  shall  be  known  as  a 
'Board  of  Conciliation'  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  any  such  dis- 
agreement or  dispute,  and  to  make  such  report  thereon  as  is  just  and 
reasonable,  and  in  the  conduct  of  such  investigation  said  board  may  take 
evidence  under  oath  and  upon  aflfirmation. 

"Provided,  however,  that  no  board  of  conciliation  shall  have  power  to 
intervene  in  connection  with  negotiations  between  any  teacher  and  a 
school  board. with  respect  to  any  new  contract  or  any  extension  or 
amendiinent  or  renewal  of  any  contract  already  in  existence. 

"(2)  Every  such  board  of  conciliation  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
one  representing  the  school  trustees  of  the  province,  one  representing 
the  school  teachers  of  the  province,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  who 
shall  be  neither  trustee  nor  teacher." 
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The  Ordinance  was  also  amended  to  make  provision  for  the  payment 
of  teachers  every  month  instead  of  every  three  months  as  heretofore. 

H.  J.  Spicer  who  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  Principal  of  Sunalta 
School,  Calgary,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  Edmonton.  Mr.  Spicer  entered  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment May  1st.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  Principalship  of  Sunalta 
school  by  C.  E.  Leppard  of  Calgary. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  both  Calgary  and  Edmonton  to 
put  all  Grade  I  and  Grade  H  classes  on  half  time  as  an  economy  measure. 
In  introducing  notice  of  motion  ot  this  effect  one  of  the  trustees  in 
Calgary  declared  that  two  hours  a  day  was  long  enough  for  children  in 
these  grades  to  remain  in  school  and  estimated  that  the  change  would 
effect  a  saving  of  $100,000  a  year. 

According  to  figures  submitted  to  the  legislature  during  the  last 
session  the  number  of  pupils  in  Alberta  schools  increased  from  24,254 
in  1905  to  121,567  in  1919;  the  number  of  teachers  from  924  to  4,902  in 
the  same  time.  Government  grants  increased  from  $170,315  in  1906 
to  $1,018,168  in  1920;  and  the  total  salaries  paid  to  teachers  rose  from 
$386,107  in  1905  to  $3,560,319  in  1919.  The  report  called  attention  to 
Xhe  gradual  elimination  of  the  male  teacher  from  the  profession.  Whilp 
30%  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  province  was  male  in  1905|.  this  had 
decreased  to  22%  in  1919.  "The  male  teacher  stands  for  permanency 
in  the  profession,"  states  the  report  which  urges  that  more  young  men 
be  induced  to  enter  the  teaching  field. 

G.  K.  Haverstock  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  Registrar  at  the 
Department  of  Education  has  asked  to  be  transfered  to  an  Inspectorate 
for  health  considerations  and  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  assigned  a 
position  in  this  department  of  the  work  at  an  early  date. 

Miss  Kate  McPherson,  Principal  of  Elizabeth  Street  School,  Med- 
icine Hat,  has  resigned.  Miss  McPherson  was  a  most  efficient  Principal 
and  was  very  popular  among  the  teachers  and  the  public  generally. 
Rumor  has  it  that  she  is  to  receive  a  promotion. 

Miss  Carmita  Ingraham,  late  of  Tabor,  is  now  teaching  on  the  Med- 
icine Hat  staff. 

New  Brunswick 

Martin  G.  Fox,  B.A.  is  now  School  Inspector  for  Inspectorial  District 
No.  7,  in  place  of  R.  D.  Hanson,  B.A.,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  Fredericton. 

Examinations  for  Teachers'  Licenses  will  begin  at  the  several  places 
where  such  examinations  are  held,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  June. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  legislation  was  enacted  author- 
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izing  the  making  of  loans  to  students  needing  financial  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  attend  Normal  School. 

The  Executive  of  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association  recently 
advanced  the  minimum  salary  schedule  for  High  and  other  Graded 
schools  ten  per  cent  above  the  former  schedule. 

Encaenia  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  took  place  at  the 
University  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  number  of  the  graduating 
class  was  sixteen.  The  names  of  those  who  were  graduated  are:  Charles 
Clifford  Atkinson,  John  Estabrooks  Babbitt,  George  Roland  Barnes, 
John  Gifford  Bruce,  Bert  Ira  Burgess,  Norman  Deinstadt  Cass,  Kathar- 
ine Mabon  Jarvis,  Edith  Maude  Jones,  Barbara  Nickerson,  Roland  Tay- 
lor Pike,  Ernest  George  Saunders,  Joseph  William  Sears,  Jesse  Prescott 
Skillen,  Whitney  Waiters  Stevens,  Lome  Ray  Whittaker,  Robert 
Kenneth  Wills.  Rev.  Canon  R.  A.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  gave  the 
Alumni  Oration,   Robert  Kenneth  Wills,  the  Valedictory  address. 


The  Edmonton  Situation 

C.    SANSOM,    B.A. 

Normal  School,  Edmonton 

AT  9.30  on  Monday  morning  April  11th  the  Edmonton  High  School 
teachers  numbering  seventy-five  dismissed  their  classes  and 
ceased  work  pursuant  to  the  following  notice  which  was  handed 
to  the  Chairman  at  his  residence  the  preceding  Saturday  night  by  R.  H. 
Johnston,  Acting-Secretary  of  the  Edmonton  High  School  Teachers' 
Association:  "I  have  been  directed  to  notify  you  and  through  you  the 
trustee  board,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above  board  has  definitely 
confirmed  its  action  in  refusing  to  allow  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Alliance  representative  to  meet  with  the  board  in  a  consultative  capacity, 
and  further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  said  board  has  refused  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations  with  the  Alliance  regarding  the  salary  schedule, 
the  members  of  the  Alliance  will  cease  work  at  9.30  on  the  morning  of 
April  11th,  1921." 

This  "lightning  strike"  as  it  was  called  by  the  opponents  of  the 
teachers  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  dating  from 
the  first  of  the  year  to  secure  from  the  board  the  right  of  teacher  repre- 
sentation and  a  readjustment  of  the  salary  schedule.  The  right  of 
teacher  representation  on  the  board  in  a  consultative  capacity  had  been 
granted  by  the  1920  board,  but  in  the  elections  last  fall  the  candidates 
opposing  this  principle  were  returned  at  the  polls,  which  candidates  were 
also  pledged  to  the  practice  of  economy  in  running  the  schools.     Con- 
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sequently  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  elected  board  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  teachers  the  right  of  representation,  and  the  board  con- 
sistently refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  Alliance  in 
regard  to  salary  increases  or  to  negotiate  the  matter  of  salary  adjust- 
ments in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Alliance. 

The  strike  lasted  two  weeks.  The  board  made  an  attempt  to  stafT 
the  schools  and  succeeded  in  getting  "substitute"  teachers  to  take  charge 
of  Grades  VH  and  VHI  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  and  also  Grades  XI 
and  XH.  Grades  IX  and  X  were  not  opened.  In  all  about  half  the 
rooms  were  put  in  operation.  As  would  be  expected  the  attempt  to  run 
the  schools  under  these  conditions  was  not  entirely  successful.  A  number 
of  the  substitute  teachers  had  no  professional  qualifications  and  in  some 
cases  they  had  difficulty  in  securing  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
students.  "We  want  our  teachers  back,"  was  the  cry  of  the  students, 
who  indicated  in  various  ways  that  they  had  well-defined  ideas  of  their 
own  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

On  Friday  after  noon  of  the  first  week  of  the  strike  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Alliance,  not  wishing,  as  they  put  it,  to  become  "actively 
involved  in  the  Edmonton  High  School  teachers'  situation,"  went  on 
record  as  protesting  "most  strongly  against  the  employment  of  strike 
breakers  to  replace  the  High  School  teachers;"  as  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  High  School  Alliance  in  their  demands  for  teacher  representation 
and  the  right  to  negotiate;  and  as  being  prepared  to  support  financially 
the  High  School  Teachers'  Alliance  to  the  fullest  extent. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  summarize  the  arguments 
that  were  used  on  both  sides  in  this  dispute,  but  there  is  one  point  that 
may  deserve  special  mention.  One  of  the  strongest  contentions  of  the 
Alliance,  viz.,  that  teacher  representation  on  school  boards  is  essentially 
a  British  institution  was  definitely  challenged  by  trustee  Dr.  Alexander 
of  the  University  of  Alberta.  In  a  letter  to  the  press  Dr.  Alexander 
discusses  this  important  point  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"In  this  matter  the  practice  in  the  great  metropolis  of  London  will 
surely  have  an  immense  value.  Education  is  there  handled  by  the 
London  County  Council  which  is,  of  course,  an  elective  body.  The 
Council  nominates  a  commitee  on  education  consisting  of  something 
like  thirty-five  members  of  whom  eight  are  educationalists  though 
not  necessarily  teachers  actually  at  work  in  the  system.  All  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Committee  are  referrable  to  the  council  which 
called  the  committee  into  being,  and  for  these  decisions  and  actions 
the  council  assumes  the  ultimate  responsibility  as  of  course  it  must 
under  democratic  government,  being  as  it  is  the  body  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  popular  will." 
The  answer  of  the  teachers  to  this  argument  is,  in  efifect,  that  since 
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in  the  present  instance  they  are  not  asking  for  the  right  to  vote  at  meet- 
ings of  the  board  no  question  can  be  raised  of  teachers  seeking  the  power 
to  supplant  the  board  in  the  matter  of  "ultimate  responsibility"  on 
school  questions,  and  that,  therefore,  this  argument  of  Dr.  Alexander  is 
not  apropos  of  the  present  situation  at  all.  But  they  go  further  than  this 
and  claim  that  in  practice  the  members  of  the  Committees  on  Education 
in  England  are  really  elected  to  this  position  at  the  polls  inasmuch  as  it  is 
understood  during  the  election  that  they  are  candidates  for  positions  on 
the  committee;  that  their  appointment  by  the  council  is  usually  a  matter 
of  form;  that  the  committee  in  practice  decides  finally  as  a  rule  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  education  of  the  community;  and  that,  since 
teachers  have  voting  powers  on  these  committees,  they  enjoy  a  privilege 
in  England  which  is  really  the  equivalent  of  what  they  would  enjoy  in 
this  country  if  they  had  teacher  representation  on  the  board  with  the 
right  to  vote.  In  support  of  this  view  the  teachers  quote  the  following 
extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  London  Times  of  Feb.  3,  1921:  "A  new 
era  is  dawning  for  the  profession  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  local 
education  authorities  have  co-opted  teacher  representatives  on  edu- 
cational committees  and  this  principle  became  more  general  last  year. 
Thus  has  a  real  beginning  been  made  of  giving  teachers  a  part  in  the 
administration  in  the  areas  of  local  authorities;  small,  it  is  true,  at 
present  but  under  our  English  method  'freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent.'  " 

It  is  this  interpretation  of  the  situation  in  England  which  did  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else  to  set  the  board  against  the  teachers  on  the 
matter  of  representation.  The  board  claims  that  representation  in  a 
consultative  capacity  is  merely  a  first  move  in  a  far  bigger  game.  They 
point  out  that  at  the  last  municipal  election  the  following  questions 
were  put  to  certain  of  the  candidates: 

1.  "Are  you  in  favour  of  teacher  representation  at  meetings  of  the 
school  board?" 

2.  "Are  you  in  favour  of  amending  the  school  ordinance  so  that 
teacher  representatives  may  have  voting  power?" 

"The  order  is  significant,"  writes  Dr.  Alexander.  "It  is  proposed  to 
strike  from  "consultative"  representation  to  voting  representation." 
And  to  show  that  there  is  opposition  in  England  also  to  this  movement 
for  "self-determination"  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  he  quotes  as  follows 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian  (Weekly  Edition)  of  April  1st,  1921 : 

"The  (teachers)  Conference  also  played  with  the  idea  of  making 
the  teaching  profession  self-governing  apparently  on  the  analogy 
of  law  and  medicine.  The  discussion  seemed  rather  to  ov'erlook  the 
fact  that  most  teachers  are  paid  out  of  pul)lic  funds  and  are  helped 
in  the  training  by  large  grants.     Neither  the  board  of  education  nor 
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the  local  authority  is  likely  to  hand  over  the  control  of  this  great 
service  to  the  teachers,  who  are,  after  all,  public  servants." 
Both  before  the  strike  and  during  its  progress  attempts  were  made 
by  the  teachers  and  others  to  submit  all  the  questions  at  issue  to  arbi- 
tration, but  the  board  rejected  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  chairman  as  reported  on  one  occasion,  "it  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  and  a  subversion  of  representative  government," 

Finally,  after  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  teachers  and  the 
board  which  continued  for  some  days,  the  teachers  agreed  to  return  to  work 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the  board: 

1.  "That  the  Edmonton  board  of  public  school  trustees  expresses 
its  willingness  to  appoint  a  Standing  Conference  Committee  consisting 
of  two  of  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  representatives 
from  the  teachers  (the  Edmonton  High  School  Teachers'  Alliance,  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Teachers'  Alliance,  or  any  other  group  of 
teachers,  or  any  individual  teacher)  or  from  employees  in  other  branches 
of  the  service  of  the  board,  the  said  Committee  to  report  back  for  the 
information  of  the  Board  as  a  whole  the  proceedings  of  any  such  con- 
ference." 

2.  "That  in  the  event  of  any  report  from  the  "Conference  Committee" 
to  the  whole  board  or  any  committee  of  the  board,  the  representatives  of 
the  teachers  (as  defined  by  groups  under  point  I)  shall  exercise  their 
existing  privilege  of  being  present  at  such  Committee  or  at  the  board  to 
express  their  views." 

3.  "That  in  some  place  in  the  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee,  the  Teachers'  Alliances  be  definitely  mentioned." 

4.  "That  the  matter  of  salary  adjustments  be  referred  to  the  Con- 
ference Committee  for  report." 

As  usual  in  the  case  of  a  compromise  settlement  both  sides  are 
claiming  the  victory.  The  case  for  the  teachers  was  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Charlesworth  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Teachers  who  arrived 
in  Edmonton  about  the  time  the  negotiations  were  concluded  as  follows: 
"By  the  agreement  reached  between  the  board  and  the  teachers  we  now 
have  official  recognition  of  the  Alliance,  direct  negotiation,  collective 
bargaining,  and  teacher  representation.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  teacher 
representation  is  not  granted  in  the  same  form  as  previously,  yet  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  conference  committee,  which  now  becomes  one 
of  standing  committees  of  the  board,  is  of  far  greater  importance  and  of 
far  more  value  to  the  teachers  than  the  representation  they  formerly 
had,  inasmuch  as  formerly  the  teachers  were  present  at  board  meetings 
by  invitation  of  the  board;  now  they  have  the  right  by  by-law  to  bring 
matters  affecting  their  welfare  before  the  board  officially  by  means  of 
the  Conference  Committee." 
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On  the  other  hand  Chairman  Rae,  in  a  communication  to  the  press 
calls  this  expression  of  President  Charlesworth  "an  entirely  unwarranted 
statement."  "According  to  their  first  announcement,"  writes  Mr.  Rae, 
"the  high  school  teachers  struck  for  higher  salaries  and  representation 
on  the  school  board  and  they  have  obtained  neither.  At  the  Board's 
own  suggestion  a  conference  committee  is  to  be  provided. 
This  committee  will  work  along  the  same  lines  as  the  committee  of  the 
provincial  cabinet  which  confers  from  time  to  time  with  representatives 
of  the  Civil  Service  Association  .  .  .  No  one  has  ever  claimed  . 
.  .  .  that  the  Civil  Service  Association  have  representatives  on  the 
cabinet  or  in  the  government."  The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
school  board  had  always  recognized  the  Alliance,  that  the  general 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  had  never  been  challenged  by  the  board, 
and  that  as  to  direct  negotiations  "the  Alliance  has  in  effect  forfeited 
some  of  its  original  privileges,  inasmuch  as  all  negotiations  on  general 
matters  will  now  in  the  first  instance  be  carried  on  through  the  Conference 
Committee  instead  of  directly  with  the  board  as  heretofore." 

In  labor  circles  the  settlement  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the 
teachers  if  we  may  accept  the  views  of  the  Alberta  Labor  News  as 
representative  of  labor.  In  the  April  30th  issue  we  read:  "Every 
principle  for  which  the  teachers  fought  was  conceded,  and  while  it  is  a 
fact  that  dollars  and  cents  are  not  paramount  in  the  settlement  the  result 
may  be  considered  a  teachers'  victory  and  a  cave-in  on  the  part  of  the 
school  board.  The  issue  at  stake  was  the  question  of  recognition  of  the 
Alliance,  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  and  teacher  representa- 
tion on  the  board.  The  settlement  obtained  means  that  the  Teachers' 
Alliance  is  officially  recognized  in  the  by-laws  for  the  first  time.  The 
board  has  adopted  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  in  agreeing  to 
submit  the  issue  of  salaries  to  the  conference  committee  .  .  .  and 
the  establishment  of  a  conference  committee  .  .  .  means  that  the 
teachers  have  won  out  on  teacher  representation,  right  of  recognition, 
and  the  right  to  negotiate  on  the  question  of  salaries — collective 
bargaining. 


A  Natural  Conclusion 

Harkins,  who  had  taken  his  childern  to  a  country  place  during  the  holidays,  was 
proceeding  across  the  fields  with  Louis,  the  youngest,  when  the  latter  saw  a  cow  for  the 
first  time. 

"What   is  that?"  asked  the  child. 

"That's  a  cow,  my  son." 

"And  what  are  those  things  on  her  head?" 

"Horns." 

And  the  two  then  moved  on.    Presently  the  cow  mooed,  whereat  Louis  was  surprised. 

"Which  horn  did  she  blow,  father?"  he  asked. 


The  Drawing  of  Interiors  and  of  the  Furniture  of  Rooms 

IDA  F.  TERRY, 
Art  Supervisor,  Medicine  Kat  City  Schools 

ONE  of  the  faults  most  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  the  drawings  of 
interiors  by  grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X  is  that  the  articles  of 
furniture  and  the  walls  of  the  room  have  not  the  same  eye  line. 
In  that  case,  one  or  other  must  be  incorrect.  Unfortunately  this  error 
is  not  confined  to  the  schools.  There  are  many  examples  in  large  coloured 
advertisements,  and  posters  in  general  use,  where  tlie  same  fault  is  to 
be  seen.  By  producing  the  main  lines  of  any  such  drawing  this  can 
easily  be  proved.  Teachers  should  therefore  study  any  example  care- 
fully before  exhibiting  it  to  their  classes,  and  encourage  the  pupils  to 
criticize  advertisements  for  therriteelves.  Another  and  equally  glaring 
fault  is  that  the  proportion  of  the  furniture  to  the  doors,  windows,  and 
walls  of  the  interior,  and  the  proportion  of  the  different  pieces  of  furniture 
to  each  other,  are  very  frequently  absurd.  This  fault  however  is  not  so 
noticeable  in  advertisements.  It  is  quite  often  to  be  noticed  in  the 
pupils'  drawings  that  a  chair  has  its  seat  higher  than  the  top  of  a  table, 
or  that  a  couch,  in  proportion  to  ^.le  doors  and  windows,  must  measure 
at  least  18  feet  in  length  and  over  6  feet  in  height.  Now  if  a  fixed  rule 
were  followed  for  proportions  such  a  mistake  could  not  occur.  Those 
teachers  who  have  used  the  6  foot  rule  in  making  drawings  in  one  point 
perspective,  will  have  appreciatec^its  value.  This  value  is,  if  possible, 
accentuated  in  making  drawings  of  interiors  and  furniture  in  2  point 
perspective,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  fixed  standard  of  measurement.  The 
rule  referred  to  is,  that  the  distance  from  the  eyeline  to  the  ground  level 
is  6  feet  in  any  part  of  the  picture.  In  the  case  of  the  interior,  the  ground 
level  being  of  course  the  floor  of  the  room. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  confronts  the  teacher  in  schools  where 
the  equipment  does  not  include  drawing  boards,  is  that  the  papers  used 
by  the  pupils  move  about  on  the  desk,  and  so  if  the  eyeline  is  out  of  the 
picture  (as  it  frequently  is)  or  if  the  vanishing  points  are  out  of  the  picture 
(as  one  or  other  is  almost  certain  to  be  ),  it  is  very  difihcult  to  keep  a  stable 
eye  line.  This  difficulty,  however,  can  be  readily  overcome  by  fixing 
the  paper,  either  by  pins',  or  pasting  the  top  corners  to  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  cut  the  same  size  as  the  top  of  the  desk,  see  fig,  (1).  We  now 
determine  the  height  of  the  eye  line  on  our  paper  (fig.  2)  a-a  and  produce 
that  line  on  both  sides,  b.b.  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  vanishing 
points  outside  the  picture. 
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Next  fix  the  height 
of  the  wall  at  the 
corner,  remembering 
that  from  the  eye  line 
to  the  floor  is  6  feet, 
supposing  the  room 
is  9  feet  high  then  the 
distance  above  the 
eye  line  will  be  yi  the 
length  of  the  line  be- 
low and  the  line  c.c. 
is  9  feet  high.  Now 
study  the  angle  made 
by  the  lines  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling 
where  they  meet  in 
the  corner.  Two 
rulers  crossed  and 
held  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  eye 
will  help  to  determine 
the  angle  (see  fig.  3). 
Having  ascertained 
about  the  correct 
slope  for  the  sides 
containing  the  angle, 
proceed  to  lay  the 
ruler  at  that  slope 
against  C  and  having 
its  other  end  touching 
the  eye  line  as  at  id) 
(fig.  4),  then  d  will  be 
the  vanishing  point 
for  all  parallel  reced- 
ing lines  on  the  left 
wall.  Draw  the  ceil- 
ing and  floor  lines 
e.c.e.c.  top  and  bot- 
tom of  left  wall .  Now 
reverse  the  ruler  and 
draw  (at  the  angle 
decided  upon)  the 
lines   G.c.    G.c.   with 
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their  vanishing  point 
at  7^.  the  other  end 
of  the  ruler.  These 
Hnes  form  the  ceiling 
and  floor  hnes  of  the 
right  wall  and  the 
point  Fis  the  vanish- 
ing point  for  all  lines 
parallel  with  the  right 
wall.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  (unless 
the  paper  is  very 
large)  an  extended 
eye  line  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the 
drawing  from  show- 
ing badly  exaggerated 
angles.  The  only 
other  way  is  to  make 
the  drawing  so  small 
as  to  be  useless  for 
practical  class  work. 
Both  vanishing  points 
however,  need  not  be 
outside  the  drawing 
paper,  it  all  depends 
on  the  angle  from 
which  we  are  looking, 
but  both  points  must 
be  on  the  eye  line. 

Now  if  you  know 
that  from  the  floor  to 
the  eye  line  is  6  ft.  the 
placing  of  doors  and 
windows  is  perfectly 
simple.  Measure  the 
height  of  the  door, 
usually  about  7  ft.;  6 
of  these  will  be  below 
the  eye  line  and  1 
above  (fig.  5)  U.K. 
Because  the  top  of 
the    door     frame     is 
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parallel  with  the  top  of  the  wall  at  the  left  they  will  converge  at  d. 
Similarly  all  lines  such  as  top  and  bottom  of  windows  on  the  right  will 
vanish  at  F.  The  receding  lines  of  the  rug  on  the  floor,  K.  will  also 
vanish  at  these  two  points  respectively.  Mouldings  on  the  ceiling,  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  panels  on  the  walls,  and  the  boards  of  the  floor 
will  follow  the  same  rule.  These  additions  will  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  interior,  and  give  practise  in  the  application  of  the  ru,les. 
Corner  views  of  different  rooms  such  as  living  room,  hall,  kitchen,  etc., 
may  also  be  attempted  as  a  change.  Finally  a  drawing,  very  lightly 
sketched  (but  with  all  proportion  accurate)  may  be  used  as  a  back- 
ground for  furniture,  and  when  the  furniture  is  in  place  all  lines  not 
needed  may  be  erased  and  the  completed  interior  may  be  lined  in.  This 
drawing  may  now  be  used  for  the  applieation  of  a  colour  scheme.  Of 
course  the  eye  line  in  the  finished  drawing  will  be  the  same  for  walls, 
floor  amd  every  separate  piece  of  furniture,  although  the  vaishing 
points  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  angle  at  which  the  furniture 
is  placed.  The  fixing  of  a  standard  of  measurement  will  again  prove 
invaluable  in  determining  the  proportion  of  the  different  pieces  of 
furniture  to  each  other,  and  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

Furniture 

The  drawing  of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture  should  be  done  first 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  so  as  to  give  practice  in  good  spacing,  and 
later  the  same  pieces  of  furniture  drawn  on  the  background  already 
sketched  in  readiness  for  them.  Take  a  library  .table  for  example. 
(Prepare  paper  as  for  "interior"  sketch,  pinned  to  brown  paper).  Now 
as  we  are  going  to  draw  a  table  only,  we  want  to  space  it  on  the  paper  in 
a  pleasing  manner  so  that  it  may  not  look  either  too  large  or  too  small  for 
the  paper.  First  we  notice  that  the  top  of  the  table  is  well  below  the 
eye  line,  therefore,  unless  our  drawing  is  going  to  be  very  small  indeed, 
the  eye  line  must  be  placed  very  high,  in  fact  it  will  be  necessary  in 
most  cases  to  have  the  eye  line  olitside  the  paper  altogether,  see  fig.  6. 
The  angle  at  which  the  table  is  placed,  mu^t  be  decided  also.  We  now 
fix  a  point  on  the  paper  where  the  nearest  leg  of  the  table  touches  the 
floor  B.  fig.  6.  From  B  to  the  eye  line  is  6  ft.,  the  table  is  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
height.  Draw  a  vertical  line  from  B  upwards,  the  correct  length,  which 
will  of  course,  be  5-12  of  the  distance  between  B  and  the  eye  line,  the 
table  being  2  ft.  6  in.  high.  Now  using  two  rulers  or  pencils,  as  in  the 
previous  exercise,  determine  the  angle  made  by  the  two  receding  sides 
of  the  table,  and  proceed  to  find  the  two  vanishing  points  A  A.  on  the 
eye  line.  Every  line  of  the  table  if  produced,  will  (with  the  exception  of 
the  vertical  lines)  vanish  at  either  one  or  other  of  these  vanishing  points, 
{see  fig.  G.)     Couches,  bookcases,  chairs,  etc.,  should  also  be  drawn  on 
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separate  sheets  of  paper,  some  in  one  point  and  some  in  two  point 
perspective,  but  keeping  the  same  eye  line.  Here  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  ungraded  schools,  to  combine  the  work  of  grades  \T,  MI  and 
Vni  who  all  should  be  familiar  with  one  point  perspective.  It  is  not 
a  good  plan  however  to  include  grade  Y  in  this  exercise;  since  Grade  V 
is  just  being  introduced  to  one  point  perspective,  the  placing  of  the  eye 
line  outside  of  the  picture  is  liable  to  cause  confusion  which  is  difficult  to 
overcome  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Grade  V  should  continue  drilling 
on  such  large  subjects  as  houses,  roads,  fences,  railway  lines,  telegraph 
poles,  trees,  etc.,  in  which  the  eye  line  is  in  the  picture,  until  they  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  rules  of  one  point  perspective.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  introduce  two  point  perspective  too  soon.  Much  of  the 
trouble  experienced  in  the  higher  grades  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
have  not  a  clear  conception  of  the  difference  between  1  point  and  2  point 
perspective  and  so  endeavour  to  draw  the  same  object  using  both  rules, 
with  disastrous  results.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  articles  have  been 
drawn,  in  different  position,  we  might  proceed  to  space  them  in  a  pleasing 
manner  upon  the  prepared  back  ground,  a  table  here,  a  chair  there,  and 
so  on,  each  pupil  deciding  for  himself  where  he  will  place  his  furniture. 
The  eye  line  in  the  background  has  already  been  set,  so  the  pupil  will 
have  to  adapt  the  drawings  to  suit.  This  is  just  where  the  value  of  the 
exercise  in  proportion  and  perspective  comes  in.  You  will  now  find  out 
which  of  your  students  does  and  which  does  not  understand  the  principles 
you  have  been  endeavouring  to  teach. 

They  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  can  be  only  one  eye  line 
in  any  picture,  and  that  all  horizontal,  receding,  parallel  lines  will  vanish 
to  a  point  or  points  on  that  line,  no  matter  whether  one  or  two  point  per- 
spective is  used.  This  exercise  is  also  particularly  valuable  as  an  exercise 
in  proportion.  The  chairs  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  tables  and  the 
furniture  to  the  room  and  so  on.  This  can  only  be  done  by  having 
consciously,  or  unconsciously,  a  fixed  standard  of  measurement  such  as 
is  given  above.  The  unconscious  standard  of  measurement  is  apt  to  be 
faulty  and  vague,  especially  with  an  untrained  eye,  while  the  conscious 
standard  6  ft.  is  absolutely  reliable.  Each  piece  of  furniture  can  be 
accurately  measured,  and  drawn  accordingly  in  correct  proportion  to 
every  other  piece;  the  result  will  be  entirely  satisfactory,  because  it  will 
be  true. 

The  decoration  of  wall  spaces,  i.e.  the  size  and  shape  of  pictures  or 
panels  in  connection  with  the  space  to  be  decorated,*is  a  subject  in  itself 
and  should  receive  special  attention.  Hangings,  drapes,  runners,  and 
rugs  will  also  require  to  be  studied  so  that  harmony  and  balance  may 
be  achieved  in  the  final  coloured  "interior."  Color  schemes  may  be 
tried  out  very  successfully  by  using  a  carbon  paper  and  tracing  half  a 
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dozen  copies  of  the 
original  drawing  (such 
as  Fig.  7) ;  then  using 
a  different  plan  or 
scheme  (complemen- 
tary) ceiling  cream, 
or  ivory,  walls  buff, 
woodwork  brown,  rug 
rich  dark  blue  with  a 
touch  of  orange,  hang- 
ings cream  with  grey- 
blue  border  design, 
upholstery  tints,  shades  and  tones  of  grey-blue  and  grey-orange,  and 
perhaps  for  a  finishing  touch  pot  with  a  few  orange  flowers  such  as 
marigolds  or  California  poppies.  No.  2.  The  same  room  (violet  and 
yellow  complementary  scheme).  Ceiling  white,  woodwork,  white  or 
pale  grey,  walls  pale  yellow  or  grey,^rug  olive  green,  (violet  and  yellow 
combined)  hangings  pale  lavender  with  very  delicate  yellow  and  grey 
green  border,  upholstery,  pale  yellow  ground  with  soft  violet  and 
green  design,  a  yellow  pot  with  purple  irises  or  lilac  or,  a  grey  violet  pot 
with  daffodils. 

Half  a  dozen  such  drawings  with  different  colour  schemes  will  do  more 
to  cultivate  taste  in  interior  decoration,  than  any  amount  of  reading  or 
demonstrations  by  the  Ijeacher,  because  the  student  is  himself  putting 
into  practise  the  laws  of  harmony,  colour,  balance  and  proportion,  and 
so  creating  for  himself  "a  thing  of  beauty"  which  as  the  poet  tells  us 
"is  a  joy  forever." 


Book  Notices 

In  the  Children  s  Garden  by  Lily  Schofield.  286  pages.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  George 
Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng.:  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  Fifty-eight 
fascinating  stories  for  young  children  with  six  full-page  illustrations,  in  a  well  printed 
and  well  bound  book — a  treasury  for  which  many  primary  teachers  are  looking.  This 
book  can  be  highly  recommended  for  the  school  library.  w.  j.  d. 

New  Age  Encyclopaedia.  10  volumes.  Toronto.  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons.  Price 
$10.00.  These  ten  little  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information.  Almost  every 
topic  is  treated.  It  is  condensed  so  much  that  often  verbs,  adjectives,  etc.,  are  omitted. 
The  articles  are  not  to  be  read  as  those  in  the  Britannica  but  are  for  ready  reference. 
There  are  excellent  maps  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and  beaut ilul  full-page  half- 
tones are  liberally  dispersed  throughout  the  volumes.  Canadian  topics  are  well  treated. 
It  is  generally  up-to-date,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  recent  events  are  not  recorded. 
It  can  be  recommended  to  teachers  as  reliable,  and  the  most  recent  encyclopaedia 
issued.  G.  A.  c. 
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Countryside  Rambles:  An  Introduction  to  Nature  Study,  by  W.  S.  Furneaux.  A  simple 
and  popular  description,  dealing  principally  with  forest  trees  and  wayside  shrubs 
familiar  in  England  and  common  wild  creatures  in  their  homes.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
original  photographs      George  Philip  &  Son.    (Philips'  New  Era  Library)^ 

England  in  Her  Days  of  Peace,  by  Eleanor  Doorly,  M.A.  An  introduction  to  Social 
and  Industrial  History,  240  pp.  Contains  a  short  and  excellent  list  of  further  books  to 
read  and  consult  on  this  subject.  It  is  unusually  interesting.  (Philips'  New  Era 
Library),  George  Philip  and  Son. 

Word  Finder,  by  Huberr  V.  Coryell,  A.  B.,  and  Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  AI.  Yorkers- 
on-Hudson;  World  Book  Co. 

Fra  le  Corde  d'un  Contrabasso.  The  University  of  Chicago.  Italian  series.  Edited 
by  Elsie  Schobinger  and  Ethel  Preston.     122  pages.     $1.40  net. 

Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  in  Handwriting:  The  World  Book  Company,  Yorkers- 
on-Hudson,  New  York.  Of  the  making  of  tests  there  is  no  end.  Publishers'  agents  are 
now  hawking  tests  instead  of  books,  so  there  must  be  money  in  them.  These  new 
practice  tests  in  handwriting  develop  the  habit  of  self-criticism  in  pupils  and  make 
them  compete,  not  with  one  another,  but  with  themselves.  Like  all  Mr.  Courtiss' 
tests,  the  handwriting  practice  tests  seem  to  have  been  carefully  prepared.  p.  s. 

Modern  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Health.  Primer  and  Book  I.  204  and  196  pages. 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  These  are  two  little  readers  in  hygiene  suitable  for 
children  to  read.  They  are  put  in  the  form  of  dialogues  and  are  very  suitable  for  the 
public  school  library.  G.  A.  c. 

Agricultural  Economics,  by  James  E.  Boyle.  448  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  agricultural  texts.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  will 
indicate  its  scope:  Anarchy  of  Agriculture;  The  "Back  to  the  Land"  Movement; 
Land  Tenure,  Agricultural  Labour;  Co-operation;  Credit;  Insurance;  Cold  Storage. 

G.  A.  c. 

(1)  Philips'  New  School  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography.  88  maps  and  diagrams, 
with  index.  Geo.  Philip  &  Son.  3/6.  (2)  Philip's  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography 
for  Secondary  Schools.  40  pages  of  coloured  maps  with  an  index.  3s.  (3)  Philip's 
Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  24  maps  with  an  index.  Price  2/3.  (4)  A  Progressive 
Course  of  Comparative  Geography.  Part  III,  Europe;  Part  IV,  Eurasia  and  North 
America.  Price,  each  part,  2/6.  The  first  two  books  are  excellent  atlases  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  good  text-book.  The  third  is  the  least  valuable  of  the  atlases. 
It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  political  maps,  each  well  crowded  with  names.  Its  greatest 
value  is  as  a  reference  atlas  for  locating  place  names.  The  fourth  is  a  very  successful 
attempt  to  draw  up  a  laboratory  manual  in  regional  geography,  in  which  physical  and 
economic  maps  form  the  apparatus.  They  are  certainly  new  types  of  books  for  Canada 
and  present  a  kind  of  geographical  work  of  great  value.  G.  A.  C. 

Principles  of  Human  Geography.  By  E.  Huntington  and  S.  W.  Gushing.  430 
pages.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  $3.50.  This  is  no  ordinary  book.  Many"  authors  in 
recent  years  have  attempted  to  show  the  relationship  between  geographic  conditions 
and  human  affairs,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  have  succeeded  so  well  as  the  authors  of 
the  book  under  review.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  worthy  of  praise.  This 
book  should  be  studied  by  every  serious  teacher  of  geography.  G.  A.  c. 

A  Survey  of  English  Grammar  by  S.  E.  Winbolt.  Limp  Cloth,  VI  +  138  pages. 
Price  2/6.  1920.  London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  This  survey  is  intended  for  pupils 
of  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  two  most  noteworthy  points  about  the 
book  are  (1)  the  adoption  of  the  main  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
Grammatical  Terminalogy,  and  (2)  the  large  use  of  literary  selections  in  both  the  text 
and  the  exercises.     The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear.  G.  m.  j. 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE 

GOOD  USE  OF 
YOUR  HOLIDAYS 

CALL    IN  AT 
615  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

The  **  Acme  "  Portable  Motion  Picture  Machine 
will  be  demonstrated  daily. 

YOUR  SCHOOL  will  eventually  have  one. 

SEE  IT  IN  OPERATION  AND  GET 
A  LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 


Also  see  the  permanent  exhibit  of 

Kewaunee  Laboratory  Furniture 

Pupils'  and  Teachers'  Desks,  and  Chairs  of  all 

kinds 


McKAY  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

LIMITED 
61  5  Yonge  St.  Toronto,  Ont. 

^  =^ 
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The  Piers  Ploivman  Social  and  Economic  Histories.  Books  III  and  V,  by  N.  Nie- 
meyer.  Geo.  Philip  and  Son,  Liverpool.  The  Social  and  Economic  Histories  of  Piers 
Plowman  Supplement  the  national  story  of  the  British  people  with  an  interesting 
narrative,  rich  in  illustrations,  which  depicts  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  They  are 
excellent  books  on  British  History  for  a  school  library.  j.  d.  c. 

English  History  for  Children — Part  II,  by  Milroy  and  Brorone,  published  by  Blackie 
&  Son.  This  little  volume  deals  with  the  story  of  Britain  from  the  accession  of  James  I 
to  the  end  of  the  Great  European  War.  It  is  a  story  well  told,  in  a  simple  yet  most 
interesting  way,  and  will  appeal  strongly  to  children  who  have  begun  to  read  history. 
The  wealth  of  illustrations  will  greatly  help  the  child's  appreciation.  Teachers  will 
find  it  of  great  service  as  a  supplementary  text  for  Third  Class  pupils.  j.  d.  c. 

Shakespeare' s  Tempest,  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson. 
Cloth  LX  +  116  pages.  1921.  Price  7/6  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.  This 
book  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare.  This  volume 
contains  60  pages  of  critical  introduction,  a  carefully  and  critically  edited  text,  brief 
notes,  and  a  glossary.  G.  M.  j. 

English  Prose  and  Verse,  An  Anthology,  edited  by  R.  F.  Patterson,  M..\.  Limp 
cloth,  VIII  +  118  pages.  1920.  Price  2/6.  London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  Con- 
tains 80  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  from  Bacon  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Brief 
notes.     Attractively  printed. 

Readings  in  English  Social  History,  edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  M.  Litt.  Vol.  T,  up 
to  1272.  Vol.  II,  1272-1485.  Cloth  VIII  -f  117  and  VIII  +  109  pages  respectively. 
Price  4/-  net  each.  1921.  Cambridge  University  Press.  These  are  thoroughly 
useful  source  books  which  should  be  in  every  high  school  library.  A  very  pleasing 
feature  of  these  books  is  the  presence  of  neairly  thirty  illustrations,  many  of  them  full 
pages.  ,  G.  M.  J. 

The  Right  Track.  Compulsory  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  I.  O.  Vincent, 
late  Principal  of  King  Edward  School,  Montreal.  Cloth,  227  pages.  1920.  Toronto, 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  This  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  long,  and  as  yet  un- 
successful, struggle  for  compulsory  education  in  Quebec.  G.  m.  j. 

Harrap's  BiUngtial  Series.  A  series  of  text  books,  with  text  and  translation  on 
opposite  pages,  is  being  published  by  Geo.  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London,  specially  adapted 
for  private  study.  The  sel^ections  are  chosen  from  the  works  of  prominent  modern 
writers  of  dififerent  countries,  with  a  view  of  presenting  useful  vocabularies  of  modern 
terms  and  phrases.  The  following  have  been  received:  Italian — English — Gli  Idioti, 
by  Joseph  Conrad.  112  pages.  Capitan  Dodero  by  A.  G.  Barrili.  65  pages.  2/-. 
Russia — English — The  Idiots,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  120  pages.  2/-.  Danish — English — 
Selected  Stories  by  W.  W.  Jacobs  128  pages.  1/6.  Dutch — English — Zijti  Zoon  en 
ziju  Hitis,  by  L.  E.  120  pages.  1/6.  German — English — The  Idiots,  by  Joseph 
Conrad.  106  pages.  1/6  Spanish — English — Spanish  for  the  Traveller,  by  J.  S. 
Keyworth  and  R.  Cobb.     120  pages.     1/6. 

La  Classe  en  Franqais,  by  E.  Gouris — Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New  York. 
Pp.  270.  $1.52.  With  vocabulary  and  illustrations.  A  practical  text-book  for  the 
teaching  of  French  by  the  Direct  Method.  The  author  was  Director  of  the  teaching  of 
French  to  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Army  in  France,  and  has  had  wide  experience. 
An  excellent  book  for  beginners. 

The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  French.  By  E.  Gouris — Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
New  York.  Pp.  164.  80  cents.  A  teacher's  manual  to  accompany  La  classe  en 
Franqais.  '  Full  of  suggestions  and  expedients  useful  to  the  teachers  endeavouring  to  use 
French  as  the  language  of  the  class-room.  Contains  also  an  exposition  of  the  direct 
method  as  compared  with  the  grammatical.  The  endeavours  to  exact  pronunciation 
without  using  the  symbols  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  is  a  serious  defect. 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFERS 


ZTbe  Scbool        *  =        $1.25] 

Zbc  CanaCitan  Ibtstorical  IRcvtcw  =  $2.00|  All  for  $4.50 
Zbc  CanaMan  jforum  =  $2.00J 

XLbc  Scbool  !.  s  s 

Zbc  CanaOtan  ibtstorlcal  TRerlew       s 


Zbc  Scbool  * 

XLbc  CanaOlan  jforum 


>Both  for  $3.00 
>  Both  for  $3.00 


Mark   publication  desired,  indicated    whether   new  or  renewal   subscription, 
enclose  remittance,  and  send  to  Extension  Office,  University  o£  Toronto. 


Seal  Work  for  Junior  Grades  (15  cents).  Geographical  Nature  Study 
(15  cents).  Elementary  Geography  (15  cents).  On  Pronouncing  Latin  (15 
cents).  The  Phonetic  Alphabet  (10  cents).  The  Development  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  (15  cents).  Rainfall  Maps  of  Stx  of  the  Continents  (assorted,  10 
cents  per  dozen) 

^he  Scbool 

EXTENSION  OFFICE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  TORONTO 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON    -   ONT. 

ARTS 

Part  of  the  Arts  course   may  be 
covered  by  correspondence 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

MEDICINE       BANKING 

Mining,    Chemical,  Civil, 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 

ENGINEERING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  and  August 

NAVIGATION  SCHOOL 

December  to  April 

w.  E.  McNeill,  m.a.,  ph.d.. 

Registrar  and  Treasurer. 


jUacbonalb 
College,  p.  mc. 

WANTED 

For  September,  1921 

An  instructor  in  English  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

An  instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing for  the  School  for  Teach- 
ers and  School  of  Household 
Science. 

An  instructor  in  Drawing  and 
Art  in  School  for  Teachers 
and  School  of  Household 
Science. 

An  instructor  in  Dressmaking 
and  Millinery  for  School  of 
Household  Science. 

An  instructor  in  Botany  for  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Apply  for  further  particulars  to 
DR.  F.  C.  HARRISON,   Principal 
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La  Premiere  Annee  de  Frangais  by  F.  B.  Kirkman.  236  pages.  4/6.  French 
Lesson  Notes  X^o  accompany  La  Premiere  Annee  de  Frangais — -by  the  same  author) 
32  pages.  1/-.  Transcription  Phonetique  {La  Premiere  Annee  de  Franqats  by  D.  L. 
Savory.  40  pages.  1/6.  Teachers  of  French  will  find  this  series  of  text-books,  based 
on  the  Direct  Method  and  edited  by  two  most  successful  teachers  of  this  method, 
to  be  most  helpful  and  suggestive.  This  is  the  tenth  edition  of  a  text  book  growing  in 
popularity  and  usage  since  the  first  publication  in  1905.  Excellent  illustrations  and 
maps. 

Government  and  Politics  of  France  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sait,  of  the  University  of  California. 
478  pages.  $2.60.  This  is  the  fourth  of  an  excellent  series  of  handbooks  on  govern- 
ment, published  by  this  company.  Starting  with  the  constitution  of  1875  as  the  basis, 
the  author  has  traced  the  progress  of  political  development  in  France  to  the  very  latest 
time.  The  role  of  the  president  and  that  of  his  ministers  in  regard  to  administrative 
and  political  functions  have  been  treated  with  exceptional  clearness  and  accuracy. 
Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  municipal  government 
and  the  history  of  the  political  parties.  A  most  valuable  bibliography  is  contained  in  an 
appendix. 

Impromptu  Bands,  by  E.  M.  G.  Reed.  Evans  Bros.,  London.  Price  4^.  6d.  For 
percussion  instruments  in  these  bands,  ordinary  household  biscuit  tins,  saucepan  lids, 
trays,  fire-irons,  and  paper  bags  are  used,  while  the  "daintier-toned"  instruments  con- 
sist of  saucers,  basins,  mugs,  cutlery,  jam  pots,  etc.  Mr.  Reed  has  obtained  surprising 
results  along  this  rather  original  line  of  directing  the  child's  natural  tendency  to  "beat  " 
something  by  way  of  giving  expression  to  his  sense  of  rhythm.  The  book  contains  the 
score  for  some  dozen  such  songs  as  "John  Peel",  "Men  of  Harlech",  etc.  w.  R.  H. 

Physical  Exercises  and  Song  Games  jor  the  Little  Ones,  by  Lucy  Siddell  and  Anne 
Gibbon.  McDougall  Educational  Co.  Ltd.,  London;  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto. 
Price  $1.00  and  also  Play  Drill  and  Singing  Games  jor  the  Little  Ones.  Price  60  cents. 
Here  are  books  that,  when  taken  together,  will  make  physical  exercises  for  the  juniors 
pleasurable  and  profitable  throughout  the  school  year.  The  music,  with  piano  score, 
words,  and  actions  printed  in  easily  readable  style  makes  the  books  among  the  best 
"aids"  to  the  teachers  of  primary  classes.  These  are  new  editions  of  books  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  constant  use  in  the  classroom.  ,  w.  R.  H. 

College  Botany,  by  Melville  Thurston  Cook.  392  pages.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. There  is  nothing  very  new  in  either  the  subject  matter  or  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment in  this  volume.  First  the  whole  matter  of  morphology  is  discussed,  then  phys- 
ology,  and  finally  classification.  The  work  is  well  done  from  beginning  to  end,  and  any 
high  school  teacher  will  find  many  suggestive  things  in  the  text.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  are  a  number  of  exercises,  which,  if  performed  by  the  pupil,  will  help  to  make 
the  reading  more  real  and  interesting.  There  are  many  new  and  excellent  drawings. 
The  Science  teacher  will  find  it  well  worth  buying.  G.  A.  c. 

A  Second  Class-book  of  Chemistry,  by  E.  Barrett  and  T.  Percy  Nunn.  269  pages. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  London.  This  book  begins  with  a  study  of  sulphur  and  deals  with  the 
chief  mineral  acids,  purification  of  chemicals,  carbon,  flame,  coal  gas,  properties  of  the 
metals,  chemical  laws,  phosphorus,  silica,  fermentation,  atomic  theory,  formulae,  etc. 
It  stresses  the  economic  and  practical  side  of  the  subject  more  than  do  many  English 
books,  but  not  so  fully  as  American  and  Canadian  books.  There  is  nothing  very  striking 
or  novel  in  the  method  of  treatment.  G.  a.  c. 

Splendours  of  the  Sky,  by  Isabel  M.  Lewis.  343  pages.  Published  by  Duffield  & 
Company.  This  book  gives  in  a  popular  way  those  facts  about  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  can  be  understood  by  the  person  who  has  little  knowledge  of  astronomy.  It  is 
quite  successful,  and  boys  and  girls  even  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  mysteries  here  revealed.  G.  A.  c. 
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"ISN'T   SHE   LOVELY?" 


That's  what  people  say  when  she  appears  in  the  ballroom.  That 
fresh,  youthful  skin,  free  from  blemish,  reflecting  the  tints  of  the 
rose  and  the  lily,  may  be  yours,  madam,  if  you  will  take  our 
advice  and  instruction.  Consulta«ion  Free  at  the  Institution, 
or  by  letter.  Princess  Preparations,  used  for  29  years  in  this 
Institute  successfully,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  Canada, 
with  full  instructions,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Famous    Princess    Preparations    For    Home 
Treatment  of  the   Skin 


Princess  Complexion  Purifier 
Princess  Skin  Food      .  -  - 

Princess  Face  Powder  (all  shades) 
Princess  Cinderella  Cold  Cream 


$1.50 

1.50 

.75 

.75 


Sample  of  Cold  Cream  and  Face  Powder  on  request,  FREE. 

Send  for  Booklet  G. 

THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE.  LIMITED 

59h  College  Street  Toronto 


Good  Reasons  for  Learning 

Isaac  Pitman  SHORTHAND 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  of  Shorthand  is  the  result  of  over  eighty 
years  of  continuous  progress  and  improvement. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  represents  the  experience  of  millions 
of  practitioners.  Upwards  of  four  million  copies  of  one  textbook  alone 
have  been  issued  in  this  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  easy  to  learn,  and  the  winning  of  all 
the  important  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  proves  that 
it  is  the  fastest. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  used  by  more  expert  writers  than  any 
other  system.    The  best  writers  use  the  best  system. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  has  more  shorthand  literature  than  all 
other  systems  combined. 

The  ISAAC  PITMAN  system  is  taught  in  the  New  York  City  High 
Schools,  New  York  University,  Columbia  University  and  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     The  leading  institutions  teach  the  best  system. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Prize  Winners." 

ISAAC    PITMAN     &    SONS 

2  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
70  BOND  ST.,  TORONTO 
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In  the  Children's  Garden,  by  Lily  Schofield.  286  pages.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  George 
Philip  and  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. ;  Renouf  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal.  Fifty-eight 
fascinating  stories  for  young  children,  with  six  full-page  illustrations,  in  a  well  printed 
and  well  bound  book — a  treasury  for  which  many  primary  teachers  are  looking.  This 
book  can  be  highly  recommended  for  the  school  library.  w.  j.  d. 


Multiplication  without  Tears 

Is  it  possible  to  teach  children  to  multiply  without  teaching  them  the 
multiplication   table?     Certain   schools   in   Russia   are   said    to   be 
trying  out  this  scheme.     It  will  work,  but  whether  it  is  worth  while 
is  another  question.     To  multiply  36  by  27: 


36 

27 

18 

54 

9 

108 

4 

216 

2 

432 

1 

864 

972 
Here  is  the  rule,  set  down,  side  by  side,  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied, 
halve  the  left  hand  number  and  double  the  right  hand  number.  Dis- 
regard all  fractions.  Continue  the  process  until  the  number  on  the  left 
hand  side  is  unity.  Then  cross  out  all  lines  in  which  the  number  on 
the  left  hand  side  is  an  even  number.  Add  the  numbers  that  remain 
on  the  right  hand  side  and  you  have  your  answer.     Can  you  explain  it? 

The  preceding  shows  how  multiplication  may  be  performed  by  using 
only  multiplication  and  division  by  two.  If  a  person  is  sufficiently  in- 
dustrious, however,  to  learn  the  multiplication  table  up  to  five  times 
five,  he  may  multiply  any  two  integers  up  to  15  times  15.  The  following 
examples  illustrate  the  method, 

9X8  8X6  12X13  14X13  9X15 

12  2  4  1 

2  4  3  3  5 


•72  48  156  12  5 

17  140 


182  135 

Take  the  complement  of  each  factor  (that  is,  the  difference  between  10 
and  the  factor),  multiply  these  and  we  get  the  units  digit  of  the  product. 
Add  the  two  factors  and  reduce  the  sum  by  10.  This  gives  the  rest  of 
the  product. 
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PRANG  WATER  COLORS 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  SCHOOL  COLORS 

They    are  of    unrivalled    quality,    and    in    enamelled 
metal  boxes  of  superior  design. 


BOX  No.  8  contains  eight  semi-moist  pans,  viz.,  Carmine, 
Gamboge.iUltramarine,  Orange,  Standard  Green,  X^iolet  No.  2, 
Warm  Sepia  and  Charcoal  Gray,  with  one  No.  7  Camel's  Hair 
Brush.     Price,  50  cents. 


8i)x  fs/o.3A 


■ii^  '.T-^rr^STj^^:^ 


BOX  No.  3A  contains  four  dry  cakes,  viz..  Ultramarine  Blue, 
Carmine  Red,  Mineral  Yellow,  Black,  and  No.  7  Camel's 
Hair  Brush.     Price,  45  cents. 

These  two  boxes  and  a  box  of  high-grade  Drawing  Crayons 
mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Interesting,  helpTul  literature 
sent  free  on  request. 

Use  PRANG  WATER  COLORS  now  and  specify  them 
for  next  School  season,  beginning  September. 


Sole  Makers:  AMERICAN  CRAYON  CO.,  Sundusky,  Ohio 
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Record  of  Observations  on  the  Fish 

D.   S.  MACPHERSON 
Annette  Street  School,  Toronto 

(The  following  article  is  an  interesting  example  of  what  a  student 
can  learn  by  close  observation.  Teachers  very  commonly  keep  aquaria 
in  their  school  without  much  result.  These  observations  were  made  and 
the  article  written  by  Mr.  Macpherson  while  a  student  at  th'e  Faculty 
of  Education.) 

To  make  a  really  thorough  and  accurate  study  of  the  living  fish,  a 
lavish  expenditure  both  of  time  and  patience  is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  his  movements  are  so  swift,  when  anyone  is  near,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  analyse  them  or  to  explain  in  any  detail  his  mode  of  living. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  first  few  puzzling  attempts  at  observation,  which 
leave  the  observer  exasperatingly  suspended  between  two  or  three 
different  explanations  of  each  question  that  has  arisen  in  his  mind,  it 
is  possible  to  form  a  few  fairly  plausible  conclusions. 

The  process  of  breathing  appears  to  be  carried  on  by  the  alternate 
opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth  and  gills.  The  movement  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  swallowing,  except  that  the  water  taken  in  by  the 
mouth  passes  out  at  both  sides  through  the  back  of  the  gills,  when  the 
mouth  closes,  instead  of  down  the  throat.  This  movement  does  not 
stop,  except  momentarily,  whether  the  fish  is  at  rest  or  in  motion.  From 
the  location  and  motion  of  the  fins,  it  would  not  appear  that  they  have 
any  part  in  the  circulation  of  water  in  breathing. 

Occasionally  little  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface;  but  these  seem  to 
come  from  the  mouth  of  the  fish  and  are  probably  not  connected  with 
breathing.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fish  breathes  in  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  water.  When  the  water  has  remained  undisturbed 
for  a  long  time,  the  fish  often  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  This  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  quite  an  audible  "lapping"  sound,  and  may 
continue  for  a  number  of  seconds  if  the  fish  is  not  disturbed.  This  seems 
to  be  his  only  means  of  supplementing  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  water. 

The  locomotion  of  the  fish  presents  a  somewhat  harder  problem  for 
study.  His  fins  number  three  vertical  or  "unpaired"  and  two  horizontal 
or  "paired".  The  former  group  includes  the  "dorsal",  "anal"  and 
"caudal"  or  tail  fins;  the  later,  the  "pectoral"  and  "ventral"  or  "pelvic" 
fins.  All  these  appear  to  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  organs  of  motion ; 
but  for  rapid  movement  the  tail  and  caudal  fin  are  most  effective.  Also, 
a  gentle  forward  motion  seems  most  commonly  produced  by  slight 
movements  of  the  caudal  fin.  Backward  motion  is  obtained  by  forward 
strokes  of  the  pectoral  fins.     In  turning  sharply,  the  tail  again  figures 
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ROYAL  INKS 

NEXT    TIME 

:-:      Liquid   or  Powder       :-: 

THE  LARGEST  AND  THE  SMALLEST  SCHOOLS 
THEY    ALL    USE  IT. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

ROYAL   INK   COMPANY 

11    Colborne    Street,    Toronto 
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The    General    Biological 

Supply  House  (inc.) 

1177  East  55th  St. 

CHICAGO,    111. 

The  Western  Branch  of 

The  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory 

of   WOODS  HOLE,   MASS. 

We  carry  in  stock  the  Woods  Hole 
material.      Also  other  linest 

SKELETONS 

MODELS 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

GLASSWARE 

DISSECTING  INSTRUMENTS.  Etc 

Write  for  our  catalogs. 


WHAT 
HE  SAID 

A  friend  of  one  of  our  department  managers, 
when  chatting  with  him  fcr  a  minute  on  the 
street  the  other  day,  jocularly  remarked,  as  he 
consulted  his  watch:  "Well,  if  you  people  up 
there  don't  sell  anything  else  that's  good  you 
certainly  do  sell  good  watches — that's  a 
treasure",  referring  to  his  watch. 

Yes,  we  certainly  do  sell  good  watches. 
Take,  for  instance,  our  man's  watch  at  J20.00. 
It  has  a  special  Ryrie  movement,  15  jewels, 
Breguet  hairspring,  compensating  balance,  in 
an  open-faced  gold-filled  case  with  screw  back 
and  front,  making  it  dust  proof. 

Just  S20.00,  and  it  looks  and  acts  like  a 
watch  at  double  the  money — 


Guaranteed  of  course 


RYRIE  BROS.  LIMITED 

Jewellers  and  Filvcrsmiths 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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prominently:  to  turn  to  the  left,  the  tail  strikes  to  the  right,  the  right 
pectoral  assisting  while  the  left  pectoral  presses  against  the  body.  Motion 
up  or  down  seems  to  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  pectorals,  aided  by  an 
oblique  movement  of  the  caudal  fin:  to  go  dow^n,  the  pectorals  are  kept 
close  to  the  body;  to  rise,  they  strike  downwards,  as  do  also  the  ventral 
fins.  But  when  steady,  the  fish  seems  able  to  alter  its  level  without 
much  noticeable  movement  of  any  of  the  fins. 

The  paired  fins,  however,  seem  chiefly  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  fish's  equilibrium.  When  he  is  not  in  motion,  the  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins  are  usually  moving  as  if  to  keep  him  in  proper  position.  A 
dead  fish  floats  nearly  on  his  back,  which  would  serve  to  indicate  that 
the  living  fish  is  kept  upright  by  the  motion  of  these  paired  fins.  The 
dorsal  fin  probably  shares  in  this  work,  but  to  a  much  less  extent.  Both 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  much  to  do  with  guiding  him  during  rapid 
motion,  particularly  in  turning;  they  are  held  more  erect  when  the  fish 
is  at  rest  or  moving  straight  ahead  than  when  he  is  turning  rapidly. 

A  fish  will  eat  either  living  or  dead  food,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
specimen,  the  latter  (in  granular  or  flaky  form)  seems  more  acceptable. 
If  the  piece  is  large,  he  bites  off  a  fragment, — -usually  without  noise, — 
and  swallows  it  apparently  without  mastication.  He  may  quite  easily 
be  trained  through  time  to  take  the  food  from  one's  fingers. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  large  size  of  his  eyes,  the  fish  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  keen  of  sight  at  any  distance.  Also,  because  of  their  position 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  he  can  see  neither  directly  behind  nor  in  front 
of  him,  though  his  range  of  vision  probably  extends  fairly  far  forward. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  quite  round  in  shape  and  of  a  constant  size; 
there  is  no  evidence  of  movable  eye-lids,  but  the  eyeball  is  capable  of 
a  slight  movement  in  any  direction. 

The  sense  of  hearing  seems  very  largely  confined  to  the  detection 
of  those  sounds  which  produce  vibrations  in  the  water  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  Probably  the  row  of  sense  organs  along  each  side  of 
his  body  are  most  instrumental  in  recording  such  disturbances.  No 
external  ears  are  visible.  There  appears  to  be  four  distinct  nostrils 
in  the  head,  though  two  are  much  better  defined  than  the  others. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  or  not  the  fish  actually  sleeps,  but 
he  does  have  periods  of  rest  from  his  arduous  activities.  He  chooses 
always  the  darker  parts  of  his  home, — except  when  hungry — -and,  if 
able  to  express  a  preference,  would  doubtless  choose  a  dark  colour  of 
glass  for  the  walls  of  his  prison. 

The  long  pointed  shape  of  the  fish's  body  is  admirably  suited  to  his 
mode  of  living.  And  the  scales,  overlapping  each  other  like  shingles 
on  a  roof,  afford  ample  protection  from  injury  and  allow  him  to  swim 
rapidly  through  the  water  with  a  minimum  of  "friction". 
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CRAWFORD'S  SENIOR  ALGEBRA 

The  NEW  ALGEBRA  for  HIGH   SCHOOLS 

In  Preparation  for  Honours  Matriculation 

An  Entirely  New  Senior  Algebra  for  High  Schools 

By  J.  T.  CRAWFORD.  B.A. 

(Chief  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  Schools) 

Contains  chapters  on   Equations,   Progressions,   Ratio,   Proportion,  Variations, 

Surds,  Theory  of  Equations,  Permutations,  etc.     Binomial  Theorem, 

Annuities,  Insurance,  Scales  of  Notation,  etc.  etc. 

Carefully  graded  and  numerous  Miscellaneous  Examples,  Tables  of  Logarithms, 

Interest  and  Discount  Tables. 

This  New  Algebra  continues  and  supplements  the  authorised  High  School  Algebra 

By  the  hy-THERE  ISA  KEY  to  the  H.S.  Algebra,  Price  $2.00 

Macmillans  70  bond  st..  Toronto 


DUTCH  BULBS 

FOR  CANADIAN   GARDENS 

/ORDERS  were  filled  last  year  with 
^-^  every  satisfaction  for  several  School 
Boards  and  Teachers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  growing  Tu- 
lips, Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  etc.,  either 
for  forced  winter  display  orfor  the  bright 
show  in  the  spring  garden  do  not  miss 
this  opportunity  of  getting  choice  bulbs 
at  wholesale  prices  fresh  from  the  fields 
of  Holland.  Some  schools  buy  for  the 
practical  instruction  of  pupils  and  hold 
a  Flower  Show  at  the  school. 

OVER  20  YEARS  IN  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE 

More  than  30    Horticultural    Societies   Supplied 
Last  Season 

Orders  taken  up  to  September 
1st  for  SIO.OO  and  upwards.  Pay- 
ment not  required  until  delivery  of 
bulbs. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Booklet  on  Bulb  Culture 


VAN'T  HOF  &  BLOKKER 

lULB  <;i{()MKKS  At  KXPOKTEUS 

AKERSLOOT,    HOLLAND 

Canadian  Office — 

430  BRUNSWICK  AVE.,  TORONTO 


John  B.  Hoseason's 

TICKET  OFFICE 

Any  Line  Any  Class 


If  you  are  considering  a  trip  to 
Europe  this  spring,  arrange  early 
and  make  up  your  mind  to  take 
a  return  ticket — actual  reservation 
of  westbound  cabin  berth  can  be 
secured  before  you  leave  this  side — 
thereby  being  relieved  of  worry  and 
anxiety. 

Try   this   office    and  see 
the  "service"  we  render 

Spring  and  Summer  Sailings 
now  published 


715  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

(8  Doors  South  of  Rloor) 
Open    until   9   p.m. 


When  writing  advertiser!,  please  mention  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  Origin  of  a  Spendthrift 

MISS  M.  E.  WILSON 
R.R.  No.  5,  Perth 

IN  every  department  of  life  economy  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  a 
national   virtue  without   which    no   country  or  people   can   make 

progress.  Thrift  is  a  quality  of  good  citizenship  which  can  be 
inculcated  only  through  the  training  of  the  individual.  If  we  want  our 
men  and  women  to  be  thrifty  we  must  teach  the  child  to  be  thrifty  and 
nowhere  have  we  a  better  opportunity  of  doing  so  than  in  our  Public  and 
High  Schools.  As  every  teacher  will  agree,  our  pupils  can  be  as  wasteful 
with  their  little  school  belongings  as  their  elders  can  be  with  their  greater 
possessions.  This  Is  deplorable  in  view  of  the  serious  habits  of  life 
developed  from  It.  In  almost  every  Public  School  there  are  children 
who  take  no  care  whatever  of  their  personal  possessions.  Their  books, 
pencils,  erasers,  rulers,  scribblers  etc.,  represent  no  value  to  them.  These 
have,  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  been  bought  for  them  by  their 
parents  without  any  calculation  of  cost  on  their  part  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  being  careful  of  them  Is  an  unknown  consideration  with 
these  young  Innocents! 

We  have  yet  to  see  a  boy  who  will  not  take  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  cutting  Into  small  particles  any  rubber  eraser  upon  which  he  gets 
his  hands,  or  destroying  the  edges  of  his  ruler,  or  defacing  every  object 
which  Is  at  all  "cutable"  apparently  for  the  mere  joy  of  it.  And  who 
has  not  daily  seen  pupils  deliberately  tear  leaf  after  leaf  from  their 
scribbling  books  for  some  trivial  and  unnecessary  purpose,  or  throw 
away  as  done  exercise  books  which  are  only  half  filled  up?  Think,  too, 
of  the  pencils  which  are  cut  away  so  ruthlessly  in  the  endeavour  to 
put  points  on  them — and  this  by  not  the  youngest  pupils  either;  Again, 
what  classroom  Is  without  pupils  who  refuse  to  use  lead  or  slate  pencils 
after  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  certain  size,  but  will  throw  away  all 
the  short  ones,  or  the  ones  which  they  think  are  short? 

I  passed  through  the  rooms  of  one  of  our  city  schools  not  long  ago 
when  the  janitor  was  performing  his  duties,  one  of  which  was  to  clear 
away  all  the  litter  and  clutter  of  the  various  rooms  and  halls.  Into  his 
capacious  basket  he  threw  sheet  upon  sheet  of  unused  paper,  pages  and 
pages  of  scarcely  soiled  or  marked  foolscap,  exercise  books  which  had 
been  only  half  used  but  which  had  been  left  for  him  to  take  away.  I 
thought  of  the  scores  of  poor  children  who  would  have  been  glad  to  use 
some  of  that  wasted  paper  for  exercise  books.  For  there  are  too  many 
parents  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  for  their  children  all  the  supplies 
called  for  In  the  schools,  and  there  are  many  children  to  whom  the 
required  equipment  of  books,  scribblers,  pencils,  ink,  etc.,  Is  beyond 
"their  dreams  of  avarice".  I  know  of  one  family  of  children  who 
scarcely  ever  could  afford  to  buy  scribblers,  but  who  used  exercise  books 
made  at  home  from  sheets  of  white  wrapping  paper. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH.     By  W.  S.  Tomkinson $2.00 

A  new  approach  to  this  vital  subject  hammered  out  In  the  class-room. 
Sane,  suggestive  and  inspiring. 

HISTORY  AS  A  SCHOOL  OF  CITIZENSHIP.     By  H.  M.  Madeley $1.50 

"  History  suffers  as  a  teaching  subject  from  its  indefiniteness  of  aim. 
We  sometimes  do  not  know  what  we  may  include,  we  frequently  do  not 
know  what  we  dare  exclude     .     .     .     and  so  we  constantly  leave 
by  the  wayside  the  most  fruitful  topics,  and  burden  our  lessons  with 
the  deadest  of  dead  matter."     Indispensable  because  practical. 


OVERSEAS  CHILDREN.     By  M. 

The  Little  Brown  Girl. 

The  Pigtail  Boy. 

The  Sunflower  Lantern. 


E.  Gulick 

The  Banana  Boy. 
The  Sheik's  Daughter 
Manuel's  Adventure. 


Each,  30  cents 


A  series  of  simple  geographical  stories  describing  child  life  In  other 
lands.  Recommended  by  Miss  AL  L  Wilson  In  the  May  number  of 
The  School.     Used  In  the  Public  Schools  of  Toronto  and  London. 
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And  then,  for  contrast,  to  see  the  thoughtless  waste  which  goes  on 
in  the  families  of  "the  better-off".  A  story  was  told  me  lately  of  the 
shock  a  working  man  received  last  year  when  his  account  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  village  merchant.  He  was  a  very  indulgent  father  and 
foolishly  let  his  children  run  up  an  account  for  their  school  necessities 
and  for  various  small  luxuries.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  purchases 
of  these  three  youngesters  amounted  to  more  than  the  family  had  spenc 
for  groceries  and,  besides  the  inevitable  candy,  consisted  chiefly  of — 
school  supplies.  Upon  interviewing  the  teacher  to  see  whether  these 
supplies  were  necessary  he  was  told  that  his  children  were  the  most 
wasteful  in  the  school,  that  they  took  no  care  whatever  of  their  books 
or  other  possessions,  but  were  continually  buying  new  things,  having 
lost,  destroyed,  or  thrown  away  their  previous  equipment. 

Now,  of  course,  almost  everybody  will  think  that  this  kind  of  economy 
is  almost  insignificant  and  that  the  wastefulness  of  children  is  exceedingly 
trifling.  But  it  is  these  same  little  wasters  and  spendthrifts  who  are 
going  to  grow  into  great  wasters  and  spendthrifts  in  a  very  few  years". 
These  little  habits  of  waste  in  our  schools,  if  not  checked  now,  will 
manifest  themselves  in  a  much  more  serious  way  when  these  children 
are  men  and  women. 

Now  is  the  time  for  teachers  to  instil  thrift  into  the  future  citizens 
of  Canada  by  teaching  their  pupils  the  meaning  of  economy  and  the 
value  of  it.  Let  us  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  take  care  of  their  pos^^es- 
sions,  to  use  their  short  pencils,  to  use  up  every  page  of  their  exercise 
books,  to  economize  in  the  foolscap  and  paper  they  use,  to  give  away 
to  some  more  unfortunate  child  any  possessions  which  they  no  longer 
care  for,  never  to  throw  away  or  destroy  any  article  which  can  at  all 
be  made  use  of. 

If  we  can  teach  our  pupils  such  habits  of  thritt  and  economy  we 
are  incorporating  into  our  citizenship  a  virtue  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
foundation  stones  of  national  prosperity.  Let  us  each  do  our  part  to 
check  the  growing  spirit  of  waste  and  expenditure  which  is  so  very 
prevalent  in  this  new  country  at  this  time. 


LOCH    SLOY    REST    HOME 
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HEN  necessary  to  relax  from  strain  of  business,  social  or  hoiisehold 
duties,  this  Environment  in  the  Garden  of  Canada,  is  ideal  for  recuper- 
ation.     Hourly  electric  service  to  Hamilton. 
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ALBERTA  NEEDS  TEACHERS 

Last  year  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Bureau  placed  more 
than  one  thousand  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Province. 
No  fees  are  charged.  The  service  of  this  Bureau  is  at 
your  disposal.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Write  to-day. 
Students  planning  to  train  as  teachers  should  investigate 
the  loan  policy  of  the  Government. 

ADDRESS— 

THE   DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 
EDMONTON,    ALBERTA 


For  all  Competitive  Events 

We  can  supply  promptly 
MEDALS  TROPHIES 

RIBBONS  PRIZE  CUPS,  Etc. 

of  dependable  quality  in  up-to- 
date  designs  at  the  most  reason- 
able prices. 

Class  Pins,  Pennants  and 
Sweater  Crests 

are  also  special  features  with  us. 

We  welcome  your  (  wn  ideas  for 
special  designs. 

Call  in  or  write  us. 
THE  TORONTO 

TROPHY- CRAFT 

COMPANY 

1711-12    ROYAL    BANK   BUILDING 
TORONTO 


Amateur  Photographers 


By  mailing  this  coupon  you  can 
secure  the  development,  free  of 
charge,  of  one  roll  of  film. 

This  is  just  by  way  of  demon- 
strating in  a  practical  manner  our 
superior  workmanship. 


ALEX.  J.  McLE/N 

435  Spadlna  Ave, 
TORONTO 

Dear  Sir. 

I  am  mailing  one  roll  of  film 
to  be  developed,  as  advertised 
in  The  School. 


Name.. 
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FOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Seat  Work  for  Junior  Grades 15  cents. 

Elementary  Geography 15  cents. 

Geographical  Nature  Study 15  cents. 

Rainfall  Maps  of  each  Continent 10  cents  per  dozen 

HIGH   SCHOOLS 

On  Pronouncing  Latin 15  cents. 

Development  of  the  Imperial  Conference 15  cents. 

The  Phonetic  Alphabet  (French  Pronunciation) 10  cents. 

The  prices  quoted  include  postage. 

Extension  Office 
University   of  Toronto  -  Toronto 


ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  ART 

Normal  School  Building 

ST-  JAMES'  SQUARE      TORONTO 

Session  1920-21  opens  October  4th  1920 

DRAWING,         PAINTING, 
MODELLING  and  DESIGN 

Short  Courses  In  Commercial  and  Applied  Art 

Prospectus  on  application. 

G.  A.  REID,    R.C.A.,    Principal 


SPROTT'S    NO.    2     PEN 

writes  smoothly,  wears  well,  is  cheap  and 
pleases  the  teacher  who  is  a  crank  about 
his  writing  materials.    Get  free  samples  from 


OR 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co. 
TORONTO  CANADA 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SEAT  WORK 
IS  SOLVED  BY 


'^Seat  Work  for 
Junior  Grades" 


15  CENTS,  POSTPAID 


Zbe  Scbool 

EXTENSION    OFFICE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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Ontario  Department  of  Education 


Teaching  Days  for   1921 


High,   Continuation,   Public  and  Separate    Schools  have   the 
following  number  of  teaching  days  in  1921: 

January 21  July 

February 20  August 

March 18  September  (H.  S.  19) 22 

April 20  October 21 

May 21  November 22 

June 20  December 16 


120  (H.  S.  78) 81 

Total  (H.  S.  198)..  ..  201 


Dates  of  Opening  and  Closing 

Open 3rd  January  Close 24th  March 

Reopen 4th  April  Close 29th  June 

Reopen  (H.  S.  6th  Sept.)  Close 22nd  December 

1st  September 

Note. — Easter  holidays  (25th  March  to  3rd  April,  inclusive). 
Midsummer  holidays  [from  30th  June  to  31st  August  (H.S.  5th 
September),  inclusive],  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  (first 
two  days  of  January,  1921,  and  23rd  December,  1921,  to  2nd 
January,  1922,_  inclusive),  all  Saturdays  and  Local  Municipal 
holidays,  Dominion  or  Provincial  Public  Fast  or  Thanksgiving 
Days,  Victoria  Day,  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  Birthday 
(Tuesday,  24th  May),  the  King's  Birthday  (Friday,  3rd  June),  and 
Labour  Day  [1st  Monday  (5th)  of  September],  are  holidays  in  the 
High,  Continuation,  Public,  and  Separate  Schools,  and  no  other 
days  can  be  deducted  from  the  proper  divisor  except  the  days  on 
which  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  held,  and  the  days  on  which  school 
is  closed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The  above 
named  holidays  are  taken  into  account  in  this  statement,  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  1921,  except  any  Public  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Day 
or  Local  Municipal  holiday.  Neither  Arbor  Day  nor  Empire  Day 
is  a  holiday. 
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TEACHERS'   MANUALS,    Etc. 

The  Minister  of  Education  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  some  years  ago  the  Ontario  Teachers'  School  Manuals  were 
first  introduced,  Boards  of  School  Trustees  were  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  each,  bound  in  paper,  free  of  charge,  to  be  placed  in  the 
School  Library.  For  the  same  purpose,  a  copy  of  the  "Golden 
Rule  Books  Manual"  was  supplied  free  in  September,  1915,  to 
all  Public  Schools,  and  the  Manual  entitled  "Topics  and  Sub- 
Topics,"  has  also  been  supplied  free  to  schools  where  there  are 
Fifth  Forms. 

In  future,  however,  the  Manuals  must  be  purchased  by  Boards 
of  Trustees  and  others  as  follows: 

(1)  Paper  bound  copies  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers' 
Manuals,  &c.,  free  of  postage,  from  the  Deputy  Minister, 
Department  of  Education,  Toronto : 

Teaching  English  to  French-speaking  pupils.  .      15c.  Net. 

Manual  Training 40c. 

Sewing 20c. 

Topics  and  Sub-Topics 10c. 

English  Composition  (High  Schools) 15c. 

Sewing  Chart  (Set  of  10) $2.00 

Mathematical  Tables 25c. 

(2)  The  editions  of  the  following  Ontario  Teachers' 
Manuals,  bound  in  cloth,  from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the 
publishers : 

Primary  Reading,  Copp,  Clark  Co., 

Toronto.  (Revised  1920) 35c. 

Notes  on  Ontario  Readers,  II,  III,  and 

IV,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto.  . 
History,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 
Composition    and    Spelling,     Copp, 

Clark  Co.,  Toronto 

Arithmetic,  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
(Revised    edition    will    be   ready   in 

January,  1921). 
Household  Management,  Copp,  Clark 

Co.,  Toronto 

The  Golden  Rule  Book  (Public  Schools 

only),  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 
Literature,  Copp,  Clarke  Co.  Toronto 
Grammer,  The  Ryerson  Press,Toronto 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Retail. 


26c. 
14c. 

20c. 


Postage. 

7c. 

lie. 
5c. 


9c. 


19c. 


7c. 


19c. 

8c. 

15c. 

6c. 

14c. 

6c. 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 

Retail.  Postage. 

Geography.TheRyersonPressToronto     16c.  7c. 

Nature  Study,  The  Ryerson  Press, 

Toronto 19c.  8c. 

Art,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto .  .  .        40c.  18c. 

Writing,  The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto        19c.  5c. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Science, 

Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto 33c.  7c. 

Elementary  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture, The  Ryerson  Press, 
Toronto 29c.  7c. 

Household  Science  for  Rural  Schools, 

The  Ryerson  Press, Toronto.  ., .        40c.  7c. 

The  following  Ontario  Normal  School  Manuals,  bound 
in  cloth,  may  be  purchased  from  a  local  bookseller,  or  the 
publishers : 

Science  of  Education,  The  Ryerson, 

Press,  Toronto 32c.  9c. 

History  of  Education,  The  Ryerson 

Press,  Toronto 29c.  7c. 

School    Management,   The   Ryerson 

Press,  Toronto 30c.  8c. 

Manners,  McClelland,  and  Stewart, 

Toronto 25c.  4c. 

A  discount  ofif  the  prices  of  the  Normal  School  Manuals  and  the 
Manuals  listed  under  (2)  above  is  allowed  when  the  books  are  pur- 
chased from  the  publishers,  express  or  postage  being  extra. 

The  following  publications  are  also  obtainable  from  the 
Department  of  Education: 

The  Great  War  in  Verse  and  Prose 20c. 

How  the  Fight  was  Won 20c. 

Geographical  Changes 15c. 

The  Schools  Acts  (cloth  bound) 75c. 

do.  (paper  cover) 50c. 

Canadian  Girl  at  Work $1.25 

A  copy  of  "The  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Public 
Schools"  was  presented  to  each  School  Library  by  the  Executive 
Council,  Strathcona  Trust.  If  any  school  has  not  yet  received  a 
copy,  application  should  be  made  to  "The  Secretary,  Executive 
Council,  Strathcona  Trust,  Ottawa,"  and  not  to  this  Department. 
The  Syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the  publishers,  The 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  45c. 

November.  1920. 
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THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Capital  $9,700,000 


Incorporated  1832 
Reserve  Fund  $18,000,000 


Total   Assets  $23S,000.000 


Branches  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as 
well  as  in  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic, 
Jamaica,  in  the  United  States  at  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York 
and  in  London,   England. 

A    General    Banking   Business   Transacted 


LIKE    IT    IN 
HAWAII 

"Our  French  Professor  likes  your 
method  exceedingly,  as  also  do  the 
pupils." 

Charlotte  M.  Mumford,  Lihue, 
Hawaii. 

COURSES  BY  MAIL  IN 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH 

Students  the  >vorld  over 

L'ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY 

OTTAWA 


®len  iWator, 

651,  SPADINA    AVE.,  TORONTO. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Principal  -  Miss  J.  J.  STUART 

(succEsaoR  TO  HISS  veals) 

ClASilCAi.  TRIPOS.  CAMBRIDSE  UNIVERSITY.  CNSLANO. 
IAR6I.      BELL-VENTILATED      HOUSE.      PLEASANTLY      SITUATED 
HISHLY  QUALIFIED  STAFF  OF  CANADIAN  AND  EUROTEAN  TEACHERS. 
THE  CURRICULUM  SHOWS  CLOSE    TOUCH  >ITH  MOOERN  THOUCHT 
AND    EDUCATION.  PREPARATION    FOR    MATRICULATION    EXAM- 

INATIONS.       SPECIAL  ATTENTION    SIVEN    TO    INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS. 
OUTDOOR  SAMES. 

PROSPECTUS  FROM   MISS  STUART 


McKENNA  COSTUME  CO. 

THEATRICAL    SUPPLIES 
REMOVAL     NOTICE 

The  expiration  of  our  lease  has 
caused  us  to  change  our  business 
address. 

Having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  your 
esteemed  patronage  in  the  past,  we 
desire  to  thank  you  and  to  solicit  a 
continuance  of  the  same  at  our 

NEW  AND  MORE  COMMODIOUS 
PREMISES 

395  KING  STREET  WEST 
TORONTO 

Phone  AdeL   1849 


BEFORE  ACCEPTING 
APPOINTMENT  IN  ALBERTA 

Teachers   from    outside   the 

Province  are  urgently 

requested  to 

Apply  for  iDformalion 

to  the 

ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  ALLIANCE 

John  W.  Barnett, 

General  Sec.-Treas., 
10701  University  Ave., 
Edmonton,  Alta. 
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library 
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Acme  Library  Card  Pocket 

Under  Pat.  "Ref .  Index  FUe" 

Made  by  LIBRARY  BUREAU 
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